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ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY. 

BX JOH27 MiLTOK. 

HIS is the months and this the happy mom^ 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid, and Virgin-mother born. 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing. 

That lie our deadly forfeit should release. 
And with His Father work us a i)erpetual peace. 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable. 

And that far beaming blaze of majesty. 
Wherewith He wont at Heaven's high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

Say Heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God ? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain. 
To welcome Him to this His new abode. 
Now while the heaven by the sun's beam untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light. 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ? 

See how from far upon the Eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet : 
run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet. 
And join thy voice unto the angel-quire. 
From out His secret altar touched with hallowed fire. 



THE HYMN^, 

It was the Winter wild. 
While the heaven-bom Child, 

All meanly wrapt in the mean manger lies } 
Nature in awe to Him 
Had doffed her gaudy trim. 
With her great Master so to sympathize; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 
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Only with Bpeeches fair 
She wooes thi^gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly vail of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look 80 near upon her foul deformities. 

But He, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crowned with olive green, came swiftly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war, or battle's sound, 
Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armM throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye. 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night. 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began ; 
The winds with wonder wist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 
While birds of calm set brooding on the charm^ wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze. 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until the Lord Himself bespake, and bid them go. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The Sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 

The new enlightened world no more should need : 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or bm*ning axle-tree could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn. 
Or e'er the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keepu 

When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger strook ; 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering their stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took; 
The air such pleasure loath to lose. 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heaveniy dose. 

Nature that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow ronnd 

Of Cjmthia's seat, the a^ry region thrilling 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 

And that her reign had here its last fulfUliag *, 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier nnicn. 



At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of cuciilar light, 

That with long beams the shame-faced night arrayed^ 
The helmed cherubim 
The sworded seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and sclemn quire. 
With unexpressive notes to heaven's new-bom Heir. 

Such music (as His said) 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the sons of morning sung. 
While the Creator great 
His Constellations set. 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keepi 

Ring out, ye crystal spheres,^ 
Once bless our humble ears, 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so \) 
And let your silver chime 
Hove in melodious time, 

And let the bass of heaven*s deep organ blow. 
And, with your nine-fold harmony. 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 

For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long. 

Time will run back and fetch the age of gold ; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt with earthly mold ; 
And Hell itself will pass away, I 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering dajc 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between. 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering j 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace haU, 

But wisest Fate says, No, 
This must not yet be so. 

The Babe lies yet in smiling infancy, 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 

So both Himself and us to glorify: 
Yet first to those enchained in sleep. 
The wakeful trump of Doom must thunder through the deofk 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smoldering clouds outbrake. 
The aged Earth aghast, 
With terror of that blast. 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When at the world's last session, 
Hie dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His throncL 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and x)erfect is, 

But now begins ; for, from this happy day. 
The old Dragon, underground 
In straiter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurpM sway ; 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Bwindges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Buns through the archM roof in words deceiving, 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, C^r\r^r%^ C> 

With hollow shriek the steep of Dclphos leavirr 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prc^hetic c:J. 
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The lonely mountains o'er, 
And tlie rosouuding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower*inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shades of tangled thicketfl mourn. 

In oonseorated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 

The Lars and Lemores moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying soimd 

Affrights the Fiamens at their serriee quaint; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peonliar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Feor and Baalim 
Fbrsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-battered god o! Palestine ; 
And moon^ Ashtaroth, 
Heaven^s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with taper^s holy shrine ; 
The Lybic Hammou shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded niammuz mourn. 

And soiien Holoeh, fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In yain with cymbals* ring, 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the fomaoe blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Oms, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest, 

Naught bat profoundest hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshiped ark. 

He feels from Juda*s land 
The dreaded Infant's hand. 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor an the gods beside 
Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 
Oor Babe to show his €k)dhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damnM crew. 

So when the Son in bed 
Curtained with doady red. 

Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail. 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave^ 
And the yeUow-skirted Fays 
Fly after the nightnateeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

Bnt see the Yirgin blest, 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ; 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 
Heaven's joimgest-teemM star 
Hath flxfid her polished car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And an about the courtly stable 
Brighi-hamessed angels sit in order serviceable. 



SOMETHING ABOUT THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

Tbb Saltan makes his rigid fast of forty days at Rama- 
aan, like any other good Tnrk, and at the end of the fast 
he reoeiTes evory year a new yonng wife from his mother, 
aoeording to the say of the lurophet, or, if his mother be 
ttoi altT€b the oldest woman in the harem presents the 



wife. This yoong girl is cbo&en six mouths before 
from among hnndreds of candidates who ure chosen io 
infanoy and edncated expressly for that purpose, and 
then some ten or fifteen are bfaosen and put nnder a 
coarse of pnriflofiiion with baths of balm of Gilead and 
Sakys tea, with milk and rice for the principal diet The 
last day of the feast the bride is selected from among the 
others, and led to the Saltan's room and diyested of cloth- 
ing, and left standing there, with bowed head and folded 
arms, nntil the Saltan enters. Sometimes the Saltan 
neyer sees her again, and sometimes the new bride be- 
comes prime fayorite. It is not always the most perf t ct 
beanty which rendeia a wife the fayorite, bat generally 
the most intelligent one who gains the coyeted position. 
No ceremony is necessary when the Saltan takes a wife. 
She is considered soflaiently honored by his choice. 

In the afternoon the Saltan receiyes his sons. They are 
bronght into his aagoat presence by their respective 
*' dadaa *' or tat<Mr8, who each haye entire charge oyer one 
boy, and each boy is made to belieye that whateyer be wants 
he mast have. Mnrad EUbndi once, when bnt fi?e years 
old, declared that he wonid neither eat nor sleep nntil they 
had bronght a man-of-war io fire a salate ia front of the 
palace, and they bad to send for one, gather a crew, bay 
and take on board powder, ^ad then get throngh the 
bridge and come down in front of the palace im fire the 
salnte and scare Mnrad nearly to death. 

If daring the day a new son arrives, the news is an- 
noonoed to the Snltan, who, bored though he may be by 
the constant repetition of the news of new arriyals, mast 
give order that a salnte be fired at Tophane first, and then 
on eyery fortress in Turkey, seven gnns for a girl and 
twenty-erne for a boy. The slaye who first reaches the 
Saltan nith the news receives a handsome present, and 
then the monthly nnrse, who is a power in a Tnrkish 
paliice as well as a poor American's home, brings the new- 
born baby for the Sultan to look at She also receives a 
yalnable gift The event means mach to the mother, for 
it often lifta her from sluyery to the position of legitimute 
wifehood. The Snltan shows little affection, ontwurdly at 
least, for his children, girls or boys, bat they are Uaght 
to respect him as a snperior being. 



OcTT of 8,034 saloon-keepers in the City of Philadelphia, 
there are only 470 Americans, while there are 2,179 (Ger- 
mans, 3,041 Irishmen, 2.344 of other nationalities. Thus 
it is seen that immigration snpplies as with oar whisky 
and beer retailers. Americans, as a class, do not take to 
the business. 

A Boy's Inpluencb — A light-hearted, bright -faced 
schoolboy, not long ago, took his place on a training-ship, 
his great desire being to keep true, as the nayal cadet, to 
the beantiful infinence of his home lifa He feared the 
laugh of scorn ; bnt, praying earnestly to be kept, com- 
forted himself with the assurance that the God of Joseph 
and of Daniel was his Gk>d« and his God was a great deliv- 
erer. The noble boy was a teetotaler. He knew that sail- 
ors had their temptations to love drink as well as other 
people, and he had early learnt how great a privilege it 
was to ** bear one another's burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Ohrist" He had expected to find some like-minded 
with himself, bnt he was the only teetotaler on board the 
day he joined that ship. Uncoubcionsly his infinence told. 
One and another came oyer to his side, and before twelve 
months had passed seventy-five of the cadets aad sailors 
had signed the temperance pledge ; aud with many of them 
it was as the stone rolled away from the graye of Lazarns 
^the dead heard the voice of Ohrist and came forth to life. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT, 

AUTHOR, HBTORUN, PHILOSOPHER, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN, DIPLOMAT. 

By Ausburn Townsr. 



In front of the White Honse, in Washington, D.O., and 
aoross the avenue, is Lafayette Square, one of the manj 
"green and shady spots" of that ci^. In the centre 
stands the bronze equestrian statue of Oeneral Jackson, 
the horse being balanced on his hind feet, giving him 
such an appearance that some one, seeing the likeness, 
has called it, perhaps not inaptly, "The rocking-horse 
statue " of the hero of New Orleans. 

Going diagonally across this square and emerging from 
the northwest corner entrance, you come upon ** H " 
Street. Midway in the next block above, and on the 
opposite side of the street, stands a large, unpreten- 
tious square house, whose exterior seems all the plainer 
and more severe from having as its neighbors on either 
hand, and opposite, and up and down the street, houses 
full of the modem notions* of architecture, projecting 
windows, steep and many gables, depressed porticoes, 
circular approaches and porches, stained glass windows, 
brass railings, brass-tipped iron pickets, and the whole 
done up in the reddest of red brick and the blackest of 
pencilings. 

You are attracted toward this large, square, plain 
house, if you are at all sentimental, because it seems to 
say, " I came here a long time ago, and I came to stay." 
It has such a permanent, solid look. The great walnut 
outer doors in the centre of the front open into a small 
vestibule, and the inner doors into a broad hall, that 
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runs through the entire centre of the building. Within, 
as without, the same idea of permanence and solidity Is 
apparent and striking. The furniture is massiYe and 
solid, some of it being very old— several of the pieoea, 
notably a number of chairs, counting the years since 
they were made, away back to the time of the EngUsh 
poet Edmund Waller. The whole aspect of the rooms 
reminds one rather of the old Boman interiors so much 
ajQfected now in paintings and engravings, than of any 
Queen Anne resurrections that are so full of little niches, 
surprising comers, portih'es and miniature stained panes 
of glass. 

The character of a man's home gets its impress from 
the character of the man, all the stronger if that char- 
acter is strong, impressive or peculiar. No one enter- 
ing this large, square, old-&shioned house, ignorant of 
who its master was, could resist inquiring, '* Who lives 
here ?" and he woiUd not be surprised or disappointed 
when told that it was the home of George Bancroft, the 
historian, scholar, orator, statesman, diplomat and phi- 
losopher, whose life this present century almost exactly 
measures, that being only three months longer than 
this, and measures it not alone in time, but in extra- 
ordinary activity, brilliancy and usefulness. 

Up the broad stairway into the second story of the 
house you would be still further impressed with the 
character of the master's home. In this second story 

there seems to be an inun- 
dation of books, the librarr 
itself is overcrowded, and 
the surplus overflows into 
the hall, into the large 
room across the hall, cov- 
ering window- benches, 
tables and chairs, and mak- 
ing islands, as it were, on 
the floor. These not at all 
in promiscuous heaps and 
disorder, but in what mi^i 
be termed orderly disorder ; 
for if one particular publi- 
cation, pamphlet or book 
is needed, its location ia 
known. 

In this library, lighted 
by four great windows, two 
of them with a southern 
exposure, the master and 
his secretaries work; a 
pleasant, sightly, sunny 
place, quiet and retired, 
suggestive of study, medi- 
tation and practical results. 
The value of this library 
could not readily be com- 
puted, especially in the line 
of those subjects the study 
of which has been Mr. Ban- 
croft's life-work — ^historical 
composition — and that 
covers, indeed, a very wide 
field. There are, among 
other things, some precious 
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maniuoripis obtained from the original sonroes, and so 
absolatelj aoonrate. 

An Ihefle are treasnieB aoonmnlated bj a oonBtant en- 
deavor directed toward one end, and oontinning for half 
a oentory. No man had better opportunities for gather- 
ing together snch a vast amount of material, as we shall 
8ee» than Mr. Bancroft enjoyed ; no one oonld have taken 
advantage of snch opportunities more eagerly, no one 
oonld have used them more wisely. 

Knowing all these things, and the further fact that 
Hr. Bancroft, should he live, will on the 8d day of 
Oetober next be eighty-seven years of age, it is, never- 
thdeas, not too much to say that a stranger, on seeing 
him, would be more impressed with what he i$ than 
with what he has done, even if he didn't forget the 
latter altogether. 

Mr. Bancroft is only of medium size in height, that 
aiae which seems to be the choice of those thoughtful 
ofWB who are seeking persons having the greatest amount 
oi physical endurance and vitality. But unless you 
took particular pains to notice this, or it was drawn to 
your attention especially, you would be ready to assert 
thai he was a large man. Possibly you would be led to 
■o imagine, because all of his portnuts give that idea ; 
because his work in life has been '' large," and he has 
filled a large space in the public eye for many years. As, 
however, was said of Mrs. Siddons, who was a diminu- 
tive woman, "Her manners are large," so it could be 
said, and truthfully, of Mr. Bancroft, " His manners are 
hvge.'* His slender form is erect, and there is a court- 
lineoB and stateliness in his address, without any for- 
bidding cdldness or hauteur^ that comes largely from 



nature, but which has, doubtless, been x>oli8hed and 
perfected by a long life of association with all that is 
pure, noble and true. 

His hair is plentiful and of a beautiful soft white, that 
invites one's touch, and would certainly respond to it 
gratefully, and the full white beard and mustache have 
no patriarchal look about them. His face is rosy, with 
a surprising absence of an accumulation of old age's 
wrinkles, and his eyes are bright, and on occasion can 
sparkle with pleasure or snap with impatience. He has 
one of the most beautiful and shapely hands ever fash- 
ioned by the Maker. It is small, white and delicate. 

Old Time, as a man advances in years, seems to catch 
tighter and tighter hold of his hands, as though fearing 
he might escape him, and delights in gathering the veins 
on the back up into knots or swelling them out like 
cords upon the skin, making it rugged and furrowed. 
He has dealt gently and fax otherwise with Mr. Bancroft 
in this, as he has in many other ways. 

The later portraits and engraved likenesses of the 
historian do not give a correct idea of the man ; the 
slight mustache makes a downward line at the comers 
of the mouth, giving him an expression of sombreness, 
or sadness, or sternness— a sort of a prim prism, prune 
preciseness that is not true nor lifelike. 

Personal intercourse with such a man has an intensi- 
fied interest, apart from what he has done, in the mere 
fibct of his long life. 

It is not an improbable supposition that, a century 
after the death of Our Saviour, there might have been 
living a person who had known the poor woman who had 
touched the hem of His garment and been healed. That 
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person wonld almost have had tbe reverence of his con- 
temporaries simply because of such knowledge. There 
is an interest instantly in a child now living, who sat 
upon the knees of his great-gran dsire, who had played 
the organ at some of John Wesley*s services, and who in 
turn himself had sat on his great-grandfather's knee, who 
liad been a Parliamentary soldier, and stood in the ranks 
when Charles I. of England was beheaded. Snch inci- 
dents seem to bring ages and generations closer to- 
gether, and lead us to think that time is not such a 
tremendous factor in the history of the world as it is 
supposed to be. 

So it brings us face to face with the same notion, when 
we are privileged to hear the same voice that has talked 
with Byron and Goethe, Palmerston and Niebuhr, Scott 
and Lamartine, Bunsen and Humboldt, and to touch the 
hand that has touched theirs. They seem so far away 
from us and yet are brought so near. We can well 
understand how, in the old times of our ancestors, some 
venerable chief controlled his people because he had 
been the companion of heroes in the past who had im- 
mortalized themselves. '' He has talked with the gods !" 
they said among themselves. 

Although in the pleasurable contemplation of these 
things we may forget what Mr. Bancroft himself has 
done, yet what he has done takes rank with the work of 
any who have preceded him, and makes his intimate 
pompanionship with the eminent ones of the past as 
much an honor to them as to him. It is from no reflec- 
tion from them that his distinction and prominence 
arise. His light shines from himself alone. 

What a strange popular delusion is that which makes 
it a common saying that, *' Nothing good can come from 
a minister's son !" In the atmosphere in which they are 
reared, apart entirely from the religious influences, every- 
thing that is good might reasonably be expected from 
clergymen's sons, and in the majority of instances it will 
be found that such expectations are realized. As evo- 
lutionists wonld say, the environment from infancy of 
Mr. Bancroft was that of a clergyman's family, his father, 
the Bev. Aaron Bancroft, being a settled pastor in Wor- 
cester, Mass., where he remained for fifty years and 
more, and who, although a divinity student at the time, 
had been ^ volunteer soldier at Lexington and Bunker 
flilL Further, as showing that he was one of the leading 
men of his generation and in advance of it, also, it may 
be said that, although he had been educated as a Oalvin- 
ist, his protest agunst that faith, containing a strong 
leaning toward Unitarianism, was uttered long before the 
rise of that organization holding to the latter system or 
belief. The firmness of his mind is exhibited in the 
further fact that, although subsequently himself a Uni- 
tarian, he would never yield up his claim to being con- 
sidered a Congregationist. He, also, was an author, 
having written a eulogy and life of Washington, both of 
which were largely circulated. When he died be left it 
as his wish that the interests of his ''history books" 
should be carefully looked after, but they have long 
since been forgotten. 

Mr. George Bancroft, therefore, came of the best stock, 
and the original bent of his mind had plenty of sur- 
rounding incentives to develop it toward what became 
his life-work. Among his earlier teachers was the father 
of the historian Hildreth, and he was prepared for col- 
lege at the Phillips Academy in Exeter, N. H., under the 
famous Dr. Abbott, one who is known as one of the great 
schoolmasters of this country. 

Young Bancroft entered Harvard in 1813, and was 
graduated with high honors at the early age of seventeen. 



four years thereafter. He was intended by his father for 
the ministry, and his studies up to this time had been di- 
rected toward metaphysics and morals with that end in 
view. He acquired at this time a strong taste for the 
writings and philosophy of Plato, a taste that he carrried 
through life. 

His father being an early Harvard graduate, and keep- 
ing up his interest and connection with it, attracted at 
first an interest and attention toward the son that were 
deepened and strengthened by his undoubted scholar- 
ship and thoughtful habits. Harvard has always been an. 
Alma Mater that, borrowing somewhat after the English 
Universities, looks out for the careers of her most promis- 
ing sons. Bancroft, like many another Harvard man, 
was sent to Germany to prepare himself for such vacant 
position in the Faculty as might arise, the Greek Pro- 
fessorship seeming to be the most likely one to ofier. 

The matured intellect of the youth of only eighteen, 
years of age was manifested while thus abroad in the 
conception and planning of what was to be his life- 
work, that of histoiical composition. Not until seven- 
teen years thereafter did he begin to realize upon this 
conception and issue his first volume ; but it shows % 
keenness of perception and a maturity of judgment and 
intellect in youth, and a steadfastness of purpose in man- 
hood, that are given to but few men to possess ; and there 
are few instances recorded in history where the ambitious 
designs or dreams of boyhood have been so fully and 
completely realized. 

For two years Bancroft studied at the University of 
Gottingen, having, in view of the determination he had 
made, chosen history as his especial branch, but includ- 
ing also the literature of Germany, France and Italy, the 
Oriental languages, the antiquities of Greece and Borne, 
Greek philosophy, Hebrew and the interpretations of the 
Scriptures, and ecclesiastical and ancient history. In 
fine, his choice of studies included the whole range of 
ancient and modem literature, both sacred and proftuie. 
These were not merely for the two years of his stay at 
Gottingen, but for his whole life, as he has continued his 
intimacy with the languages named ever since. 

In those early days, he formed many acquaintances 
and friendships that were to stand him in good stead in 
the years to come. When afterward, after nearly half a 
century had passed, he stood at the capital of Germany, 
the Minister of his country to that Court, it seemed al- 
most like going home after a long absence. Those who, 
youths with himself, had studied at the University, had 
also, with himself, risen to deserved prominence, and 
were controlling the affoirs of their country. If there 
are romances in life, they are made up of such incidents 
as these. 

The two following years of young Bancroft's stay 
abroad were devoted to continued study, to travel and 
observation. The youthful scholar who had acquired his 
title of Doctor of Philosophy from his University, in the 
usual manner, by maintaining a Thesis, before he had 
attained his majority, was received with welcome wher- 
ever he went. Of course he was provided with lettera ; 
but his nationality was alone an introduction, as he was 
among the first of Americans who drank deep from the 
German fountains of thought and learning. In Berlin, 
where he continued his studies somewhat, and, as well, 
made a careful and comprehensive examination of the 
manner in which the several departments of the Prussian 
Government were conducted, he enjoyed the intimate 
companionship of such brilliatit men as Schleirmacher, 
Wolf, Hegel, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Savigny, Von 
Ense, and others, who have shed so much honcHT and 
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floiy npon Q^rman letters. At that time, in this 
•oxmtrj, if known at all, they stood only for so manj 
Bamee, and that they are now so well known here is 
largely due to the yonng friend they then made. 

Bancroft met Goethe at Jena under ciroamstances of 
the most febvorable character, and the two interviews 
they had form a story of themselves that no one can tell 
as well as the visitor. The historian Schlosser he had 
the good fortune to meet at Heidelberg, and with him 
spent a period in study. He formed the acquaintance of 
the philosopher Cousin, the naturalist Alexander von 
Humboldt, and Benjamin Constant in Paris, and there, 
also, he frequently met Guizot and Lamartine. He made 
the conventional foot-journey in Switzerland, and in 
Italy was the companion of Manzoni in Milan, and Nie- 
bnhor and Bunsen in Bome. He was tempted by the 
atrange influence of the Mediterranean, and, rowing far 
oat into the sea, leaped from his boat and swam ashore ; 
an incident in the lives of many other men of a similar 
nature to himself. 

That most of these eminent men and many others not 
Mamed did not forget their youthful associate, it may be 
•bserved that when, in 1870, Mr. Bancroft celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of liis obtaining his University degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, most of those then living sent 
to him letters of sincere congratulation and compliment. 
Among these cherished reminders, full of the warmest 
ftxpreesions, are communications from Bismarck and Yon 
Moltke, like himself veterans, but in different fields. 

Besides these, as if the gods were giving him all 
of the good things at once, he had several times inter- 
Tiews with Byron, and received from him, which he still 
retains, a copy of the first edition of *' Don Juan," pub- 
lished in London in 1822, the flyleaf bearing the author's 
autograph and the date. May 22. In one of these inter- 
TiewB, he met the lady whom Byron made famous— as 
4\d Petrarch, Laura, and Swift, Stella — the Countess 
Guicoioli, and whom he describes as not of a very high 
order of beauty, but possessing a manner of uncommon 
gentleness and amiability. 

In 1822, Mr. Bancroft, having had a four years' ex- 
p<vience abroad that fell to the lot of few Americans in 
that early day, returned to his own country. A Greek 
tutorship awaited him at Harvard, a position that he 
occupied, however, for only a year, in which period, 
alBO, he preached several times from the pulpit of his 
father and in tlie neighborhood ; but he abandoned his 
idea of entering the ministry, if he had ever seriously 
OQtertained it. 

The next year, 1823, with Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, 
who subsequently had charge of the Astor Library in this 
eity, he established what became, and still is, the famous 
Bound Hill School at Northampton. Up to this time he 
kad depended largely for assistance upon a generous 
vnele and brother. 

The school was modeled somewhat on German insti- 
tutions of a similar nature, and a number of German 
teachers of a high order of merit were employed, giving 
it a great reputation from the start. There was some 
friction, but not ill-feeling, between the two founders of 
ibe school in relation to its business, and at the end of 
tan years, the period originally set for the continuation 
el the connection, Mr. Bancroft retired. 

During the same period he had married, his wife being 
a member of the well-known Massachusetts family of 
Dwight Three children were bom to them, one daugh- 
ter and two sons. The daughter died in infancy, and 
the sons are still living, John in Boston and George in 
France. They neither of them inherit from their father 



any literary inclinations, although John at one time was 
strongly attracted toward art Soon after Mr. Bancroft 
retired from the Bound Hill School, Mrs. Bancroft died. 

During this period, also, his school duties did not en- 
tirely occupy the attention of Mr. Bancroft, and it may 
be said that at that time his literary activity began. In 
1823 he published a small volume of poems, a copy of 
which it is not an easy matter now to obtain. The 
verses were evidentiy inspired by the scenery of Switzer- 
land and the rnins and ancient art of Bome and Italy. 
The same year he published a translation from the 
German of Heeren on ** The Politics of Ancient Greece." 
In this year, also, he began seriously his work on his 
"History of the United States," gathering material and 
preparing the plan. 

Democrats in Massachusetts, at any time, have never 
been very plentiful, their scarcity making them rather 
conspicuous persons. Viewed from different points of 
view, they were either specks on a pure surface or oases 
in a desert Mr. Bancroft was a Democrat after the \ 
type of Thomas Jefferson himself, and as such he soon 
became known and recognized in the community where 
he had taken up his residence. He was not what we in 
these days understand as a leader in his party, but ha 
was known as one who held pronounced views on the 
politics of the time, and hesitated not to make them 
known. It happened then that, in 1826, at a gathering 
in his town, he delivered an address, in which he took 
strong ground for universal suffrage and uncompro- 
mising Democracy. Four years later he was chosen, with- 
out his permission, and almost without his knowledge, 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, but refused to take his 
seat ; and the next year, although sure of an election to 
the Senate of his State, declined to be a candidate. 

Deeply interested in politics, and an active, though 
not conspicuous, worker, out of the tenderest regard for 
his wife, who was a member of a prominent Whig family, 
and to whom he had given his promise that he would 
not accept office, he persistently declined repeated offers 
to do so, and kept that promise for many years after she 
died. 

The next year after giving up his school at Bound 
Hill, he published the first volume of his long contem- 
plated work, ** The History of the United States." It was 
issued under the title of "The History of the Coloniza- 
tion of the United States," and its preface was dated 
June 16th, 1834 

That seems a long time ago in the literary history of 
our country. Bret Harte, Frank Stockton, Aldrich, Sted- 
man and Mark Twain were not even bom. Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Curtis, Poe, Holmes, Longfellow, Motley and 
Prescott were names unknown. Bryant and Irving were 
at their zenith, and Willis was just coming forward. W« 
can somewhat transport ourselves back to those days, 
with g^tification, by reading some of the notices that 
the various reviews and magazines gave the new book. 
''Saul was among the prophets " from the first. 

I know of no more entertaining reading than the criti- 
cal reviews on its first appearance of a work that sub- 
sequentiy establishes itself in the literature of the world. 
The shrewd guesses, the fulsome praise or the bitter 
condemnation, are amusing in the light of after events. 

There is this one thing about this History that we of 
the present generation cannot fully appreciate. It was the 
last of that kind of publication, of such magnitude that 
only a volume at a time could be issued, and that at un- 
known and irregular intervals. It is a questiou whether 
or not, in these days, a work would attract attention or 
achieve any permanent place in our literature, whose 
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publication was a Tolnme at a time, and intermittently 
for a long series of years. We can readily imagine, for 
example, with what impatience the next yolnme of Gib- 
bon's *' llome " was awaited, when that great work was 
first published ; but with how much more intolerant im- 
patience would this generation have awaited npon its 
continuance, accustomed as it is to complete newspapers 
that are books, and magazines that in a brief time be- 
come in themselyes libraries. 

We now know what Mr. Bancroft is. He has proved 
himself to us, and more than justified the statements 
made at the time his first volume was published. At 
that time he was unknown, and it was, indeed, some- 
thing to have one like Edward Everett say of the History 
that ''it compares advantageously with the standard 
British historians ;*' that <' as far as it goes, it does such 
justice to its noble subject as to supersede the necessity 
of any future work of the kind, and, if completed as 
commenced, will unquestionably be regarded both as an 
American and English classic." This is but an echo of 
the expressions, both in this country and in England, 
when the first volume was new. The predictions were 
verified. 

Four years after, in 1838, the second volume appeared, 
and in two years more, 1840, the third. Then came a 
very long intervaL 

In 1835 Mr. Bancroft removed to Springfield, Mass., 
that he might have access to more books, and in the two 
Winters following he was in Boston, attracted thither by 
the libraries of the State, the Athennum and at Cam- 
bridge. In 1837 he married for the second time, a lady 
originally of Plymouth, Mass., of wealth and culture, 
fitted to stand by the side of one just entering upon a 
career of usefulness and briUiancy. She was the niece 
of Judge Davis, who, for many years, was the Chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Only 



one child resulted from this marriage, and it died young. 
For nearly forty years tins perfectly matched connecfcioD 
lasted, Mrs. Bancroft having died only last year, sin- 
cerely mourned and sorely missed by the companion 
whom she left behind her. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bancroft's constant and devoted 
labors on his History, he found time to be exceedingly 
useful to his party. In 1835, at the instance of tha 
Young Men's Democratic Convention of his State, be 
drew up an address to the people of Massachusetts. It 
was a strong paper, and, whether or not it had influence 
where influence was required, it certainly drew to its 
author the attention of the conspicuous men of the 
party, and he was remembered for it. 

His felicity and ^ility in the use of the pen made him 
always a valuable man in drawing up resolutions and in 
preparing addresses and platforms, and during these 
years he was frequently called upon for such purposes^ 
He was, also, for a time, actively engaged in political 
speaking. 

When Van Buren was elected President, the services of 
Mr. Bancroft were remembered, and he was made Col- 
lector of the Port of Boston. He fllled the office in a 
manner that reflected credit on the Administration that 
had chosen him for the place. A fact that attracted con- 
siderable attention to him throughout the country arose 
out of the custom of paying duties by means of bond. 
Before his accession to office, there was a large number 
of these bonds unpaid, which had accumulated under 
former Administrations, thus representing simply debts 
due the Government. Not a single bond taken dur- 
ing Mr. Bancroft's term remained unpaid at the time 
of his resignation of the office, and his collections of 
those outstanding mounted up into the millions. 

During his Collectorship, too, he was able to extend a 
helping hand to a brother in the field of authorship. 
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of Americans ohoicesfc spirits, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Almost the first act that he jierformed after he became 
Collector was to ask the anthor of the " Scarlet Letter *' 
to accept a position in the Cnstom Honse. Hawthorne 
had not applied for a place, but he immediately accepted 
the office, and stibseqtienilj received one worth abont 
$ >,000 a jear. 

So conspicuous had Mr. Bancroft become in his party, 
that, in the canvass of 1844, he was nominated for the 
Governorship of his State, and, although defeated, polled 
the largest vote ever given a candidate on a purely 
Democratic ticket. His loss there was a gain for the 
whole' country, for Mr. Polk, who was elected that same 
year President of the Unit- 
*s\ States, invited him to a 
seat in his Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Navy. He 
was the unanimous choice 
of the New England De- 
mocracy, and on all the 
prevailing questions of the 
hour — ^ihe Annexation of 
TexaSy the Boundary ques- 
tion with England, the 
Tariff, the Treasury reform, 
and others— by his speeches 
and writings ho had shown 
that he stood squarely and 
honestly with the Ck>vem- 
meni. There seemed 
likely, at first, to be a 
hitch in regard to his con- 
firmation by the Senate in 
consequence of certain ut- 
terances of his about 
slavery, but the inquiry 
resulted in nothing to his 
disadvantage, and for this 
office, as well as for every 
other to which he was 
subsequently nominated, 
he was unanimously con- 
firmed. 

Contemporaneous com- 
ment is sometimes valu- 
able, and always inter- 
esting. One prominent 
periodical of the day ob- 
served : '<Mr. Bancroft's 
brilliant, although brief, 
career at the head of the 
Navy Department (it lasted 
only eighteen months), has 
been watched wfth no 
slight degree of attention ; at first, curious to see how 
such novel duties of administration would be per- 
formed by one whose previous reputation had been 
only that of a scholar, a student and an author.'* The 
*' Srliolar Secretary" he was termed, with a compliment 
mistakenly intended to disparage. 

It was speedily found that, besides the qualities sup- 
posed to teside in persons of the character named, Mr. 
Bancroft possessed a goodly share of hard-headed New 
England common sense, and that the same kind of brains 
that could conceive dear and beautiful English could 
grapple successfully with the most practical problems. 

Beform was as much of a political watchword 'then as 
now, and Mr. Bancroft applied it to his department, 
meeting, of coursCj with the usual clamor from the in- 
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efficient, the jealous and the ignorant. A reduction in 
the numerical force of the officers held a prominent place 
in his plans ; this reduction contemplating, however, an 
incr^ ase of efficiency and in the number of vessels and 
guns to be kept afloat. In one of his communications 
to Congress, as an illustration of useful retrenchment in 
his department, he says : '* A series of reforms have been 
begun, which, if vigorously maintained by necessary acts 
of legislation, will have e£fected a saving of nearly a 
million of dollars without diminishing the number of 
officers, or of men, or of ships, or of guns, employed 
at sea." 
"Whatever a million of dollars may represent now in 

the afioirs of the Navy, 
they stood for a large sum 
in those days. 

Other noticeable inci- 
dents marked Mr. Ban- 
croft's connection with 
Polk*s Administration. He 
established the Academy at 
Annapolis, the chief source 
from which is now recruit- 
ed the officers for t'le Navy, 
doing this so shrewdly that 
no additional expense fell 
directly upon his depart- 
ment. The money required 
was obtained from savings 
in other directions ; the 
Secretary of War, Mr, 
Marcy, turning over to 
him, at his solicitation, the 
military fort and ground^ 
at Annapolis, and the in- 
structors and professors 
being ordered there, in- 
stead of, as had been the 
custom, having their 
schools at sea. When 
Congress was eventually 
asked for authority to 
establish the Academy, 
there was one already at 
hand, and they had only 
to take it, which they did. 
It was by Mr. Bancroft's 
order, as Secretary of the 
Navy, that the United 
States took possession of 
California, and he, acting 
for Mr. Marcy, as Secretary 
of War, for a month, is- 
sued the order that sent 
General Taylor into Texas, the first occapation of that 
State by our Government. He is probably, too, the 
only Secretary of his day whose estimates were allowed 
to pass without cavil by the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. 

He did not forget his scholarship in these times either, 
for, mainly by his influence, additional appropriations 
were obtained for the Washington Observatory; new pro- 
fessors of eminence were employed and the best and 
most approved appliances were procured for the work 
of that valuable institution. ^^ j 

It was the frequent remark of that tim^^^D€|^ ^e 
best officers of the service, as well as members of Con- 
gress and others thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject—and I again quote contemporary comment — that. 
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** Mr. Bancroft was probably the very best Secretary that 
had ever been in the department ; that his reforms were, 
in general, of the most valuable character, and that the 
adoption of them was indispensable to the continued 
healthy efficiency, if not of the very existence, of the 
navy, in any sense worthy of the name." 

That was the record and reputation made, and still 
held, by Mr. Bancroft in one of the highest official posi- 
tions in. the country. 

An opportunity now arose for him to supply himself 
with materials for the continuation of his History. He 
was offered the position of Minister to Great Britain by 
Mr. Polk, and, resigning his Secretaryship, went to Eng- 
land in 1846. This was the first appointment to a first- 
elass mission of one who was especially a literary man ; 
an example that has frequently been followed since with 
much credit and satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. Bancroft spent three years abroad, and as our re- 
presentative was an able and successful Minister. Bis 
sommercial knowledge, gained while Collector of the 
Port of Boston, enabled him to aid materially those in- 
terests in both countries. He negotiated a postal treaty, 
which placed that important service on the most libeiid 
footing for both nations, and made it extremely popular 
with all the people. It was ratified by both Govem- 
luehts. He succeeded in persuading the British Ministry 
to adopt more liberal laws of navigation. He vigorously 
urged tho rights of naturalized American citizens, and on 
his demand dome Irish-Americans who had been arrested 
were released. 

But beyond the earnest and! zealous performance of 
his' duties as Minister, which he never neglected, he ex- 
tended his acquaintance with the scholars and literary 
men of England, among whom he was recognized as an 
equal With Peel and Palmerston, Gladstone and Dis- 
vaeli, he was on terms of intimacy, and with Macaulay, 
Milinan, Hallam and Lord Mahon he enjoyed a closer 
friendship. All libraries, public and private, were 
thrown open to him, and some of the choicest manu- 
ftcriptj collections, and he eagerly seized the oppoi*tu- 
Bity to perfect the data for his American History. The 
English Ministry gave him access to the records of the 
State Paper Office containing all the military and civil 
eorrespondence of the Government, and to the records 
of the Treasury. He spent days after days and weeks 
sifter weeks in taking copies and making memoranda of 
all he needed, examining, selecting, comparing and pre- 
serving whatever proved valuable. Lord Lansdowne, 
whose ancestors made the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and America, himself brought to Mr. Bancroft's 
house in London folio after folio, because he would trust 
no one else, out of which the historian copied every- 
thing of any importance pertaining to the War of Inde- 
pendence. The private collections of many others, whose 
ancestors occupied disting^oished positions in America, 
were also thrown open for his examination, and from 
these he made numerous extracts. 

During this time Mr. Bancroft spent two months of 
every Winter in Paris, and there, too, the most valuable 
records were submitted to him for research. Guizot was 
the first to assist him in this respect, and his successors 
continued the order. The closeness of his examination 
may be attested by the remark of the custodian of the 
archives, who said, as Mr. Bancroft was going away for 
the last time: **You have everything. You have not 
left a single mite." De Tocqueville also gave him as- 
sistance, and he was nowhere refused anything that he 
asked, whether it was for or against France. Thiers 
helped him, one day opening for him a suite of closets 



filled with papers he had collected for his own ** Hiatoiy 
of the Consulate and Empire." 

Some idea may be gained of the immense amount of 
labor in this sifting, separating, examining and compar- 
ing, which might be called simply opening the door to 
get ready to begin work, by the statement that these 
papers so gathered make a library in themselves of more 
than two hundred folio and quarto volumes I It is, witH- 
out doubt, the most extensive, expensive and valuable 
collection of American memorabilia in the world. 

During this period Mr. Bancroft was hon(»^ by being 
chosen Correspondent of the Boyal Academy of Berlih 
and also of the French Institute, and just before his re- 
turn to America, in 1849, the University of Oxford made 
him a Doctor of the Civil Law. 

The social career of Mr. Bancroft in England while he 
was Minister was brilliant in the extreme, culminating, 
on the eve of his departure, in a farewell breakfast given 
to Mrs. Bancroft by Lord. Macaulay, at which were pre- 
sent the noblest and best of all England. 

Nine years had now passed since the publication of Uie 
third volume of the History, and it had been brought 
down only to the close of the Colonial period. Mr. Ban- 
croft, on his return, took up his residence in New York 
city, and began the preparation of the fourth and fifth 
volumes. He came home having earned the position of 
one of the most distinguished citizens of the Bepublio, 
and any public honor that he had chosen to seek would 
have been given him. But he sought none, and although 
he had pressed upon him a number of public offices, he 
declined them all, and devoted himself entirely to bis 
literary labors ; occasionally, however, delivering ad- 
dresses before historical and other societies. 

Mr. Bancroft's perception and good taste were never 
more clearly shown than during the year after his return, 
when he began to build his oottage at Newport, vhieh 
he has occupied every Summer since with the exception 
of the years when he was in Germany. It was a retired 
and quiet place on the " Point " then, but Mr. Bancroft's 
judgment has been so entirely acquiesced in by all that 
is cultured and refined in the society of this country, 
that now the rural retirement of the scene has been 
changed into one where the numerous "cottages" nar- 
rowly escape being palaces, and where, in the season, 
life is as busy and bustling as it is in our most active 
cities. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of the History ap- 
peared in 1852, and the sixth in 1854. In 1855 were 
printed a collection of the miscellaneous writings of 
Mr. Bancroft, under the title of " Literary and Philo- 
sophical Miscellanies"; his History having achieved 
such a popularity that there seemed to be a demand for 
a reproduction of his other works. This book contains 
studiJB in German literature in whi<)h the sketches or 
portraitures of Herder, Bichter, Schiller and Goethe are 
masterpieces of delineations of fiat character. Mr. 
Bancroft was a pioneer in the mine of German litera- 
ture, as far as this country is concerned, and, it may be, 
was at least among the first to direct the attention of 
literary people to its manifold excellencies. 

The book also contained a number of addresses deliv- 
ered on stated occasions by Mr. Bancroft Ond of them* 
delivered the same year of the publication <tf the book, 
on the ''Progress of Mankind," and before the Ne^ 
York Historical Society in Niblo*s Theatre, contains an 
exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity that will 
scarcely find an equal in the most eminent of theo- 
logical writings. A distinguished Presbyterian clergy- 
man of New York city, who arose at the conclusion of 
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fhe address to propose a vote of thanks to the orator, 
was so overwhelmed with the strength, eloquence and 
beantj of the exposition, that he had to be reminded of 
Ida original purpose, he was so intent upon compliment- 
ing Mr. Baucrofi 

The seventh volume of the History was published in 
1858, the eighth in 1868, and the nmth in 1866. Then 
succeeded another long period. 

During this period, and, in ^t, until he again went 
abroad, he continued to make New York liis principal, 
residence, regarding that city as a pleasanter place for a 
home than any other with which he was, at that time, 
acquainted, and forming friendships and intimacies that 
were congenial and delightful. He was elected President 
of the Century Club, succeeding its first presiding officer, 
Qulian C Yerplanck, and held the position 1 until he was 
made Minister to Prussia. He was elected an honorary 
meinber of that club, and is the only person that has 
ever been accorded that distinguished position. 

His life at this time was an ideal one for a student and 
scholar, and calls to mind the calm and peaceful exist- 
ence of the ancient philosophers. Far removed from the 
complaints and perplexities of money -getting, or bread- 
winning ; in the prime of his physical and mental man- 
hood ; the centre of a circle of devoted and admiring 
friends ; possessing a lovely, helpful and sympathizing 
wife ; distinguished for what he had already accom- 
plished, and promising yet higher flights in the same 
field ; a welcome visitor in the society of the most emi- 
nent or the most distinguished, it was a life like the 
flowing of a calm and deep river whose surface is un- 
rated by a ripple. 

His mornings he gave wholly and unreservedly to his 
literary work, rarely receiving a visitor ; later in the day, 
if the weather was &ivorable, came the ride on horseback, 
Tetuming for dinner, and the evening devoted to society, 
either in receiving his friends at his own home, or in 
accepting invitations to theirs. There are many who can 
recall with the most delightful associations his ** Sunday 
Evenings " at his home on Twenty-first Street, just out of 
Fifth Avenue ; a custom which he borrowed from his old 
friend Schleiermacher, and from which he seldom de- 
parted. At those times, in the simplest and most unos- 
tentatious manner, he welcomed those who, either be- 
cause of personal friendship or attracted by his reputation 
as a writer, came to pay their respects to him. 

The ninth volume of the History attracted more of 
what might be called the popular attention than any 
that had preceded it, being more talked about in the 
newspapers and in other than purely literary circles. 

There is a streak in human nature that is easily 
touched, whet|ier from reasons of curiosity, displeasure 
or eager acquiescence. This is in regard to long-estab- 
iiahed customs, beliefs or notions. Let any one take an 
•Id proverb that has been a text, maxim and axiom for 
generations, like " £arly to bed and early to rise," etc., 
and show the utter absurdity and foolishness of it, as has 
been done, and you disturb the thinking world down to 
its lowest strata. Let some one arise and prove that no 
such man as Tell ever lived or could have lived, but that 
he was a myth referable away back to our Aryan an- 
cestors, and you set communities by the ears. When the 
»eeker after truth blew away the mist and halo that had 
settled about Pocahontas, and set forth that she was only 
a frivolous Indian girl turning somersaults and cart- 
wheels for the amusement of the not over-moral settlers 
in Jamestown, and when Fronde somewhat upset the 
fetich that the English had made and named Queen 
Elizabeth, and built her up anew from incontrovertible 



documents, two nations and two worlds arose and fairly 
howled. Didn't they bum some one once for saying that 
the world was not flat, but round ? 

Something of the same kind of a storm was aroused by 
Mr. Bancroft's ninth volume, the History having reached 
the period that is regarded as the heroic age of our 
country — the Bevolution. A good many of the worthies 
who figure in the popular imagination and tradition as 
just narrowly escaping being demigods, under his re- 
searches assumcNi quite another character. Israel Put- 
nam, "Old Put,** the hero of the boyish schoolbooks, 
stories and legends, turns up in the pages of the ninth 
volume as scarcely equal to Hannibal or Prince Eugene ; 
Joseph Beed, whom the "English King didn't have gold 
enough to buy,'* appears as a very weak or a treacherous 
man ; Wayne, Sullivan and Schuyler, the most favored 
and best of our idols, are described as unskillful, some- 
times as incompetent, and (General Nathaniel Greene, 
who had long been accorded the place the very next to 
Washington in commanding abilities, suffered terribly 
under the critical examination of the historian. 

These and other iconoclastic portions of the ninth 
volume caused much attention to be bestowed upon it. 
It was attacked in many quarters. The historian was re- 
presented "as squaring off against all comers, and crack- 
ing a crown wherever he saw one," his object being, it 
was declared, to elevate the character of Washing^n at 
the expense of those surrounding him. A descendant of 
Oeneral Greene took up the gauntlet in behalf of bis 
ancestor and published a pamphlet in reply, and the 
friends of Beed appeared in a similar way in his defense 
There were a good many bitter things said, but the effect 
of these publications was mainly to attract public atten- 
tion more widely to the history ; and the general con- 
clusion arrived at, which twenty years has not materially 
altered, was, that the historian had been conscientious in 
his work and had had nothing but the truth in view. 

It is rather peculiar, as going a good ways to show the 
unprejudiced and unbiased character of the work, thai 
there have been so few adverse criticisms upon it. A 
careful research among the reviews in the long period of 
its publication, covering from the issue of the first 
volume to the last, just forty years, shows so little 
written against it that it could almost be compressed 
into a column. There is, however, one remarkable in- 
stance of diBapprobation which merits notice and re- 
calling, from the fact that it stemds so alone that it is 
conspicuous, and because it is so bitter that it is amus- 
ing, and must have brought a smile even to the lips of 
Mr. Bancroft himself if he chanced to see it. It, of 
course, had, and could have, no effect upon the public 
and popular opinion concerning the work. 

This was a centennial article by Edwin P. Whipple, 
which had for a general title, "American Literature ia 
the First Century of the Bepublia" He begins by say- 
ing that " It would be tedious to enumerate other works, 
which are valuable contributions to our annals ; but, in 
1834, George Bancroft appeared as the historian of the 
United States, or, rather, the historian of the prooesn 
by which the States became united. He professed to 
have seized upon the underlying Idea which shaped the 
destinies of the country. In later volumes he indicated 
his initiation in the councils of Providence." In this 
strain he proceeds, contends that the chief characteristics 
of the historicm are his dogmatism and theorizing ; in- 
timates that he makes his research, which he concedes to 
have been indefatigable, support rather than create his 
theories, and concludes that " there are chapters in ea<^ 
of his volumes which, considered apart, might lead one 
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to suppose that the work was misnamed, and that it 
should be entitled, 'The Psychological Autobiography 
of Oeorge Bancroft, as Illustrated by Incidents and Char- 
acters in the Annals of the United States * I " 

The same year of the publication of his ninth yolnme, 
Mr. Bancroft was chosen as the fittest man in the coun- 
try to deliver, before Congress and the Diplomatic Corps, 
an oration in honor of Abraham Lincoln. His habits of 
thought and previons preparation in similar fields of 
labor peculiarly marked him for this duty and pleas- 
ure. Twenty years before, he had been caJled upon to 
)>erform, for Andrew Jackson, a similar duty. In both 
cases he acqnitted himself to the eminent satisfaction of 
the country, and in the latter instance presented an ef- 
fort that attracted wide attention and the most thought- 
ful consideration* 

During the same year' he was made, by President 
Johnson, our Minister to Prussia, a duty he undertook 
with the utmost gratification. An accomplished German 
scholar, he was welcomed warmly by the Government to 
which he was accredited, and was able to care fully and 
completely for the interests of his countrymen where 
they required care. Among other things that he accom- 
plished, was a treaty with the North German Confedera- 
tion by which naturalized German Americans were en- 
tirely released from allegiance to the Government of their 
native country. 

Mr. Bancroft's whole tarry of five or six years as Minis- 
ter to Prussia, and afterward to the Imperial Government 
at BerUn, crowned a brilliant career with the greatest 
ex.la>. He was the friend and intimate of the Emperor, 
Empress, Bismarck and the Court, all striving to do him 
honor. He was elected a member of many of the learned 
societies of Europe, and received numerous degrees from 
the Gtoman universities. In 1870 he celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of obtaining his degree from Gottingen. 
On the eve of his return home, in 1872, the Boyal Academy 
of Berlin gave him a farewell dinner, when last words of 
affection and remembrance were uttered by that chief ex- 
ponent of German letters such as are seldom spoken. 
On his return to America, in 1874, Mr. Bancroft re- 
moved to Washington, D. C, where he has taken up his 
permanent residence. In that same year, also, he pub- 
lished the tenth and last volume of his History, bringing 
the record down to the close of the Bevolutionary War. 



More than thirty years 
ago, in reply to a friend, 
who asked to what x>^od 
he should bring the His- 
tory, he said: '*Down to 
the formation of the Con- 
stitution, for all subsequent 
to that is experiment.** 
Whether or not there will 
ever be another volume 
added to the History, unlesa 
his '^ History of the Forma- 
tion of the Constitution,** 
published in 1882, be con- 
sidered a continuation of 
the general plan, is ex- 
tremely doubtful, although 
it is quite certain thai 
what he called an experi- 
ment, and which is assured- 
ly a successful experiment, 
cannot be followed by hina 
through many periods. 
There have been number- 
less editions of the History printed, and its sale has 
now run &ur into the thousands. It has been translated 
into the German, French, Danish and Italian languages, 
and there is a fine Scotch and English edition of it. 
In 1876 Mr. Bancroft published a centenary edition of 
his History in six volumes duodecimo, that he sub- 
jected to the most rigid revision, the main object, he 
states in the preface, *' being the attainment of perfect 
accuracy, so that, if possible, not even a partial error 
may escape correction." In 1S82 he began the last re- 
vision of his entire work, and is still engaged upon it. 
the sixth and seventh volumes having been issued a 
little more than a year ago. 

Employed in this task ho spends his green old agew 
his habits of work having become so fixed that he could 
not, with safety, even if he would, change them. His 
daily life in Washington is much the same as it»WMi 
twenty and more years ago in New York : The earlj 
rising and light breakfast and the hours from nine until 
two spent in his library. A slight lunch and a visit to 
his conservatory, where his especial joy and pride are his 
roses, some specimens and varieties of which are un- 
equaled in the country. If the weather is at all fiivor- 
able, a long horseback ride in the afternoon, lasting often 
as many as four hours. He sits his horse as firm and 
erect as a dragoon, although sometimes on his return he 
droops a little in the saddle. A few months ago he gave 
up this exercise, but he has latterly rested it. He 
is a great advocate for the open air, contending that 
it will give health and robustness to the body and vigor 
to the mind. He has a late dinner, and especially enjoys 
a hot and fragrant cup of tea in his drawing-room after- 
ward. He never goes out in the evening, but gives a 
hearty welcome to those who come to him as friends of 
his own or friends of his friends. Frequently during the 
season he gives small but very choice and delightful 
dinner parties, which his vitality and constant flow of 
spirits make incidents of great enjoyment to those so 
honored as to have a place at the board. 

It is a quiet and subdued household now, with the 
shadow of the passing away of the gentle mistress of it 
still hanging about it ; the active, if aged, master ; his twe 
grandchildren ; and the faithful Hermann, who has beea 
the family mainstay for twelve years, and who will re- 
main to iJie last. 



'The Komanoe of Hadden Hall. 
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About the middle or latter part of June, gathering his 
Hterarj Lares and Penates, with his secretaries aooom- 
panjing him, Mr. Bancroft takes flight to his Newport 
home, remaining there until the latter part of October. 
He keeps up his labors there, bat does not suffer himself 
to be held so closely by them ; receiving oftener and at 
an hours the visits of those desiring to see him. 

He has outlived his contemporaries and has formed 
few intimate associates in the newer generations, but 
daring the season in Washington he is sure to see who- 
ever comee to the capital of the country that is in any 
way distinguished or conspicuous. He is a great friend 
of Judge Edmunds, the Senator from Vermont, and is 
frequently accompanied in his rides by SpojQfbrd, the 
liibrarian of Congress. His views on religious subjects, 
as may be judged from the address already alluded to, 
are pronounced and decided, but he has no regular 
Church connection. He, however, twice each year, at 
Christmas and Easter, attends services, going out to St. 
John*s Episcopal Church, less than two blocks from his 
lesidence. 

Of late, his friends have been trying to prevail upon 
him to publish his own personal memoirs, but he con- 
tinuee to decline, saying that he never kept a diary, and 
so what he would write would simply be reminiscences 
and might not be entirely accurate. What a volume 
anoh a work might be made, coming from such a source ! 
It could be accomplished by no one else who has ever 
lived, covering a period that would include personal re- 
eoUeotions of such men as Percival, Bryant and Irving 
down to Aldrich and Sted- 



But without any attempt to vivify the floating memory o^ 
some romantic tale, we just then only packed away in 
our mind the name Haddon Hall — for future reference. 

A week afterward we were lingering at Matlock-Bath, 
in the lovely valley of the "silvery Derwent," where the 
craggy front of the High Tor and the pine -covered 
Heights of Abraham contrast so beautifully with the 
soft, tangled luxuriance that carpets the river-banks. 
The whole country was so wonderfully picturesque, that 
it was easy to understand why the " Peak District " is a 
popular resort. 

It was from Matlock that we started, one fine morning, 
on our excursion to Haddon HalL When we reached 
Rowsley, five miles distant, whither we went by cars, we 
found that the " regulation " thing to do was to go first 
to Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. So, 
having made a selection from the carriages that were 
drawn up in front of the station, we were soon entering 
the great Park — eleven miles in circumference— which 
incloses the duke's magnificent mansion. 

It proved not a specially favorable time for visiting 
Chatsworth, for it chanced to be a holiday with the 
working classes, and a party, evidently exhilarated by 
too liberal potations of beer, had come to see the build- 
ing—like ourselves, and a few other American travelers — 
and all were admitted together. It was noticeable, how- 
ever, as the dignified housekeeper led the way through 
the elegant apartments, that she checked with marked 
asperity the noisy forwardness of her own country- 
people, while she most courteously responded to the 



a, and at the same time 
from men like Van Buren, 
Maroy and Polk, down to 
Bayard, Logan and Sher- 



The vigor of the historian 
seems to indicate many 
years yet of activity and 
osefnlnees, and it may be 
that he will win the grati- 
tude* of this generation and 
of the generations yet to 
eome by producing such a 
work. 



THE ROMANCE 

07 

HADDON HALL. 

By Mary TrrcoMB. 

"Bb sure and go to Had- 
don Hall," was the parting 
injunction of a friend, as we 
weore about leaving London 
lor a trip among the Derby- 
ahxre Hills. Of course. Did 
we not want to visit all the 
Boted places near our line 
€f travel ? Nevertheless, 
amid the multitude of halls, 
towers and castles that had 
been tucked into our brain 
of late, we confess that we 
bad very little notion, at 
the moment, why or where- 
fore Haddon Hall was cele- 
takted, and mast be visited. 
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questions, and all the indications of interest, on tbe 
part of the travelers. 

Perhaps none of the costly evidences of taste and 
Inxnrj at Chatsworth impressed ns so much as the 
remembered fact that Mary Queen of Scots was a 
prisoner in the old Chatsworth Hall for thirteen years. 
There still remains, in a sheltered position, a small, 
square building, called Queen Mary's Tower, where it is 
said she passed much of her time. 

Having fortified ourselves with a good luncheon at the 
neat little village of Edensor, just outside of Chatsworth 
Park, a drive of four miles brought us to Haddon Hall, a 
fine old baronial residence, standing on a bold elevation, 
overlooking the River Wye. A couple of little rosy- 
cheeked boys made a pretense of holding open the gate 
leading to the grounds — although this service was quite 
unnecessary — and were quickly engaged in a hand-to- 
hand tussle for the expected pennies which were tossed 
to them. At the entrance half a dozen grown-up lads 
sprang to open the carriage- door — the successful one 
looking, of course, for his penny. 

The big door of the old Hall was securely shut, and we 
bad ample time to inspect the front of the exterior, and 
to walk along the grassy terrace on the side, before we 
heard iiie turning of a key, and the door opened. The 
delay was only that the party admitted might be larger^ 
and other visitors had just arrived. 

Passing across the courtyard, we were conducted 
through the various apartments by a young woman who 
gave certain explanations in set phraseology, indicating 
that she had learned a lesson with little appreciation of 
its meaning : This was the chapel, the south aisle of 
which dates back to the eleventh century, and an eastern 
window bears the date 1427 ; this, the banqueting-hall, 
with music gallery and old fireplace, and the arms of the 
Vemons over the doorway ; ihin, the dining-room, re- 
markable for its oak paneling and decorated ceiling ; 
this, the drawing-room, hung with old tapestry. Then, 
the grand ball-room, 110 feet long, with walls of oak, 
elaborately carved ; the great kitchen ; the bake-house ; 
the beer-cellar ; the state bedrooms and other chambers ; 
and especially the Eagle Tower and " the Dorothy Yer- 
Qon Steps." And, having communicated these facts, 
which enabled us somewhat to comprehend the pecu- 
liar features of this remarkable edifice, the young woman 
opened the door which led into the terraced gardens, and 
sQently waited — for her fee ! 

We lingered more at our ease in the gardens, recalling 
to mind the story of Dorothie Yemon, which invests 
Haddon Hall with such romantic interest. 

More than three hundred years ago Haddon Hall was 
the residence of Sir George Yemon, a proud, ambitious 
noble, but so &med for his lordly hospitality, and for 
the magnifioent style in which he lived, that he was 
known, far and near, as the ''King of the Peak." He 
had but two children, Margaret and Dorothie — ^heiresses 
of his enormous wealth. Of course, there were many 
suitors for the hands of these fair maidens ; for fair they 
were, particularly Dorothie, the younger, who was not 
only very beautiful, but possessed great sweetness of dis- 
position and engaging manners. Margaret did not bear 
the reputation of having an amiable temper, but that 
little circumstance did not prevent many a noble gentle- 
man from seeking the favor of the elder daughter of a 
wealthy knight 

Sir George, however, was determined his daughters 
should join their fortunes only with the highest noble- 
men of the land ; and he was quite satisfied when Mar- 
garet became the affianced bzide of Sir Thomas Stanley, 



son oi the Earl of Derby. Pretty Dorothie, unknown t« 
her father, had already lost her heart. John Manners, 
second son of the Earl of Butland, had met her by 
chance, and fallen in love with her at first sight, and 
resolved to win her for his wife. He was both bold and 
handsome, and in the few interviews he obtained with 
the young girl awakened a warm feeling in her owb 
heart. Manners frankly went to Sir George Yernon and! 
asked permission to visit Haddon Hall as Dorothie'e 
suitor. But unfortunately he was a second son, and his 
prospects were not sufficiently good to satisfy the haughty 
Lady Maude, stepmother of Dorothie, with whom Sir 
George took counsel before returning an answer to this 
proposal. So a decided refusal was sent to John Man- 
ners, and poor Dorothie sternly forbidden to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

But the young man determined not to obey this arbi- 
trary command. He contrived, in the disguise of a 
woodman, to get employment on the estate of Sir 
George, and taking into his confidence the faithful old 
nurse of Dorothie, managed to carry on some communi- 
cation with her, and to get an occasional stolen inter- 
view, some of which took place in the Bookery, or Upper 
Terrace, now known as ** Dorothie Yemon's Walk. *' The 
Lady Maude, always harsh and unkind to Dorothie, sus- 
pected something, although she could discover no dis- 
obedience ; but she restricted the young girVs liberty, 
and made her life unhappy. Nevertheless, when yountf 
Manners boldly proposed to Dorothie to fly with him 
and become his wife, she shrank from such a rash step ; 
and it was only after the most urgent persuasions and 
convincing proofs that it was impossible to overcome her 
stepmother's objections, that she consented to his p1an« 
believing that afterward her father, at least, would for- 
give them. 

It was decided that Dorothie should secretly leave her 
father's house on the night of her sister Margaret's wed- 
ding, when, amid the marriage feasting and revelry, she 
might more easily make her escape unobserved. Mean- 
while John Manners made every preparation to take 
away his destined bride safely and swiftly, when onoa 
she gave herself to his care. 

Only a few times did the lovers meet before tbe event- 
ful night arrived. Margaret's wedding was to be cele- 
brated with great magnificence, and many noble gueeU 
had come to Haddon Hall to participate in the festivi- 
ties, which were to continue several days. When the 
marriage ceremony had been performed in the little 
chapel, the feasting fmd merriment began, and lasted for 
hours. Doubtless poor Dorothie longed for release from 
the banqueting-hall, but, of course, she must be present 
on such an occasion. Later came the grand ball ; and 
we can imagine the restless excitement with which the 
beautiful c^l joined in the gayeties of the ball-room, 
from which she dared not absent herself. But when the 
revelry ran highest she stole away nnperoeived. 

Everything was ready. Her devoted nurse covered hec 
light biJl-dress with a warm wrap. There was a sad and 
hasty parting, and Dorothie Yemon ran down the now 
famous steps, flew across the dark pathway and up the 
stairs that led to the terrace. It was but a moment, and 
she was safe in her lover's arms ; but it had been a 
moment of intense excitement. There was no time te 
delay. The fleetest of horses was soon widening the dis- 
tance between Haddon Hall and the runaway oouple. 
Nor did they make any needless stops until they reached 
Aylstone, in Leicester Forest, where, all arrangements 
having been previously made, faithful John and loving 
Dorothie were quietly married* 



Tiie Soul-stirring Drum. 
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Graat was the consternation at Haddon Hall when the 
flight of the younger daughter was disoovered. The 
marriage festivities oame to an abrupt termination, and 
the most vigorous search was made for the fugitires — all 
in vain. But Sir G^rge had dearlj loved his little 
DcNTothie, and mourned her loss. So when, very soon, 
letters came to him from her and her husband asking 
foKgiTenesB far mariTiiig without his consent, he oould 
not withhold his pardon and blessing, and in a short 
tbne Dorothie returned to the Hall with her chosen life 
oompanion. 

The early death of Margaret left Dorothie her father's 
aple heireas, and thus Haddon Hall, and all the estates of 
Sir Qeorge Yemon, passed into ihe possession of the 
liannerB family, and from them descended to the Duke 
of Butland, the present owner. 

In the church at Bakewell, not far from Haddon Hall, 
■lands a handsome monxunent, erected over the tomb of 
Doiothie Yemon, her husband. Sir John Manners (for 
he was afterward knighted), and their four children. 
The following inscription is carved on the pedestal : 

" Here lyeth Sir John Manners, ot Haddon Hall, second sonne 
air Thoas, Srie of Butland, who dyed the 4 ot Jane, 1611 ; and 
Dorothie his wife, one of the daughters and heiree to Sir George 
Temon, of Haddon, Knight, who deoeased the ^ day of June, In 
tbe 98 year ot the raigne of Queen Elisabeth, 1584." 



AN AMERICAN PEER 

Son jeers ago (says an English gentleman), I was en- 
joying a walking tour on the Welsh border. At an hotel 
al Boas I met a very pleasant American gentleman, who 
■aemed to take unusual dnteresi in the antiquities of that 
dtwning ndghborhood. We talked and walked to- 
gether a good deal ; but, although I discoYcred that ^he 
ceme from Virginia, and was evidentlj a man of wealth 
mbd importance in that State, I did not learn his name 
until we parted. Eren then I onljr learned it bj accident. 
Ke was leaTing f6r London. At the station I saw his 
porimaateau being handed into the carriage in which he 
wae flitting. On it, in large letters, appeared the words 
^Ijord Cameron. " In some parts of the United States 
*' liord ** is not an uncommon name ; but I soon found 
out that in this case, although my acquaintance was a 
yeriftable American citizen, ''Lord" was not a name, 
but a title. My trayeling companion was, m fact, Lord 
Eurfax of Cam^ron^ in the Peerage of Scotland, a de- 
■oendant of the cial^brated General Fair&x of our Par- 
Ijamentary wars. Ever since the dose of the seventeenth 
eentury this noble ftunily has been permanently settled 
m Yirginia ; and, although the head of the house retains 
hk title, he is, in this country, where I have since had 
HtMb pleasore of meeting him, considered as merely the 
x^Hresentatiye of one of the oldest and best of the many 
eld ittd good Southern fsmilies. 



THE FIB8T RUSSIAN HISTORIAN. 

Two HUHDBBD ycars ago, in Bussia, there was bom 
Yaeily Tatistchefl; who became the first historian of that 
eoyitry. When eighteen years old Tatist^effwas sent 
abroad with otiier young and able Russians by Peter the 
Or e at, to leam different sciences and arts. At home 
Talistohefr occupied different posts, beginning with that 
of minings engineer, and rising to be Goremor of Astra- 
klum ; but he nerer abandoned his feyorite study, that 
of Russian history. In 17d9 he puWshed the first two 



volumes of his *' Russian History from the Most Remote 
Times, Composed during the last Thirty Years.*' The 
Russian Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg honored 
the *' Father of Russian History " by a general meeting, 
at which were present most of the learned men of the 
Russian capital. 



THE SOUL^TIRRING DRUM. 

Thb drum, it is said, is to be re-established in the 
Italian Army. Orer four years ago General Farre, ti*ea 
in the plenitude of his power, decreed its abolishmcot 
in the Armies of the French Republic, and shortly af :er 
both Belgium and Italy followed suit, and the roll of Ilia 
"sheepskin fiddlers" was no longer heard in their ranks. 
The French, keenly imitatiye of all Oerman models, no 
doubt obserred that the Prussians, long before the idea 
of German unity had become a reality, cut down the 
big drum from the dimensions it had assumed under 
Frederick to the shape and proportions of an ordinary 
tambourine. So the edict went forth, and *' not a druia 
was heard " in French regiments for some four years, la 
the inexpressible grief of the bonnes and gamims, who 
were wont to worship the big bearded and much-belaccd 
man, the tamboftr-major, as he flourished his awe-im- 
posing stick, surmounted with a huge gold knob, at the 
head of his noble squad of drummers. The history of 
the drum, if written, might be not only entertaining, 
but instructive. The instrument is supposed to be of 
Oriental invention, and is said to have been introduoo^l 
into Western Europe by either the Moors or the Arabians 
Of drums there were three kinds : the bass or Turki-Ji 
drum, the largest, consisting of a hollow cylinder of oak^ 
covered at each end with vellum festened to the rim, so 
that it might be tightened or slackened by small cords or 
braces acted upon by leather runners ; the double or 
kettle drum was nearly hemispherical, covered witli a 
strong head of calfskin, and standing upon three inia 
legs ; they are always in pairs, and are tuned by scre«fl» 
one to the keynote of the piece accompanied, the other 
to a fourth below ; the third is the side drum, ooe- 
structed, like the first, with a brass cylinder, but much 
smaller. Students of Shakespeare wfll recall the com- 
stant reference he makes to drums. Possibly Genefal 
Farre may have been reading the "Divine William** 
when he decreed the disestablishment of that blatant 
instrument, and said with Parolles, "FU no more drum- 
ming : a plague on all drums." The drum, however, 
is renowned in modem French history. The deep roll 
of the tambours drowned the voice of ill-starred Louis 
XVI. when he attempted to address the crowd beneath 
the guillotine, and the drums which beat at Mareogo, 
Jena, Eylau, and Austerlitz proclaimed the victories of 
the French forces. It is not difficult to see why the 
French welcomed back the grosse caiste, but incompre- 
henisible to understand why they banished it for four 
years from their regiments. Nor is it a matter for sur- 
prise that Belgium and Italy have again f<^owed French 
fushion, and that to all three, in Benedict*s words, 
"There is no music to them but the drum and fife." 



SoMBTDOB one is led to believe that indilGBrence is 
an attribute greater than virtue, and that it should be 
so recognized, cultivated and developed. If, however, 
one is possessed of a conscience— that rare fac^r which 
so seldom enters into the problem of life — ^indifference 
is impossible. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 

** What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?**— Habk yiiL 87. 

To THIS qaestion irho oon give an answer ? The Lord 
Himself does not answer it, for He knows as none else 
can the preoioasness of the soul which He died to redeem. 



everlasting prospeots of tUe noTer-dying tenant of those 
djing bodies. 

If we wonld but look more often at the light in whieh 
the Lord regards the soul, how oonld we treat its interests 
with snch indifference, either with respect to oar own soola 
or those of others ? He who came from .heaven to i 
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And yet how careless are men of this their immortal and 
priceless possession ? We see them expending the great- 
est labor on the health, comfort and saiety of the body ; they 
spare no pains to guard its interests ; they fly to the phy- 
sician when it snlSers ; they snrronnd it with all that can 
minister to its wants, and yet, perhaps, they are all the 
while ntterly regnrdless of the health, the happiness, the 



man well knows from what it was thai He saTsd His peo- 
ple, and to what a life it is that He raises them ; and He 
it is who says : "What shall it profit a man» if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his owa soul V* To Htm. 
therefore, let ns commit onr sools in well-doing as unto a 
faithfnl Creator, ** able to save to the nttermost,*' able and 
willing to save the lost 



In Ezohange for a Soul. 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

Bt maby linseill, 

Attthob of "Bbtwxbn Hbatheb and 6mkt** **Thb Haysn Undss thb Hxll," Era 

Oh|lpteb LY.— a Lbtteb fboic ths Lake or the Foub Oastonb. 

*< Take back the hope you gave— I claim 
Ooly a memory of the same/' — Bobert Browning, 




,OW dreary life 
v^ mnst be at the 
Bectory just 
now !*• a lady 
parishioner ex- 
oUdmedoneday 
to Gertrude 
DoQglas. 

Miss Douglas 
liked to have 
such remarks 
made to her ; 
she was a little 
Tain that it 
should be 
known how 
completely she was in the oon- 
fidenoe of every one in the bonse 
on the hill«top. And no one 
oonld say that she had ever be- 
trayed the oonfidence reposed in 
het. If not altogether a wise 
woman, she was by no means to 
be classed with the foolish. And 
ber saving grace was that she 
was free from all tunt of malioe, 
or evil will, or bitter recolieotion. 
She scarcely knew what it was 
to remember an nnfortanate re- 
mark. Her temperament seemed 
always charged to overflowing with kindliness and pleas- 
antness ; and she hsd what certain people called a **gift 
for jweing everything oouleur de rose.^* The gift is a valn- 
abl« one, tm well for the neighbor of the possessor as for 
the possaoBor himself. 

** Dreary?" she replied to the inquiring lady in her 
moei Hqoid and musical tona <* Well, no ; do yon know 
after all it is hardly that They are not dreary people, 
eitlior tha Canon or Mrs. Godfrey." 

•^Oh, waD,** the lady replied, *<a shade or two in the 
of a word is not usnaUy of much importance in 
Yon know what I meant It mast be' a 
i ai sadness compared with times past Think of the 
life Hiero a year ago— only last Spring— the garden par- 
taesy. tha tennis^ the people gathered there always, some to 
oaeel the Merediths— popular people always— some to try 
to aeke out that perplexing artist — what was his name ? 
1 Ibrget" 

•*-Aldeamede— Damian Aldenmede. There are people 
who set down the whole catastrophe to his account" 
''So they da I never did." 

'* Didn't you ?" Miss Donglas asked, with a very clever 
note of indiflBBveoce In her accent ** Yet there most have 
besB a Cause ; donH you think so ?" 

**Undoubtedfy»'' said the lady, hiding an inconvenient 
SMJIn *' And that a cause not far to seek. The match 
between Mr. Meredith and Miss Theyn was never a likely 
the merest onlooker could see that !'* 



<*Do yon think so ? Well, you do surprise mie !" Qeiw 
trude exchiimed. And there is no doubt but that her 
surprise was genuine. *' We— that is all of us at the Beo- 
tory, an of us who really knew them both well— considered 
the engagement a most desirable one ; desirable in every 
sense." 

''Desirable, yes ; but suitable, noT* was the emphatio 
reply. "And the event was proof enough that Miaa 
Theyn saw as I saw, as others saw I I have only sorrow 
for her— and yet no, something more than sorrow — admir* 
ation« hope. She will live to be gladP* 

With this half-dubions word, Misa Douglas's interloou* 
tor went her way, and Gertrude proceeded to the Bee* 
tory, where Mrs. Godfrey was only now engaged In the 
saddening task of retnming one by one the whole of the 
numerous wedding-presents sent to her niece. 

When (Gertrude entered the drawing-room Mrs. Godfrey 
was already in tears ; for the very deadness and flatnesa of 
the future^ she could not help the tears. 

"I coaid forget the past,'* she said, the hot dropi% 
streaming throagh her beautiful white hands. " I could 
forget it all if I had hope for the future. Bat to think of 
her thus, my own child, most delicately cared for itoai 
her birth ; 'spoiled,' people said, who could not see that 
what they called spoiling was the rery condition of her 
life. People talk, the newspapers write, the doctors 
lecture, on what is called 'Infant Mortality,' on the fright- 
ful ' waste of human life.' Does any one who has ever 
brought up an infant from the birth ever cease to wonder 
that that 'waste 'is not tenfold greater than it is? It 
may be that it is better, in a certain sense, that it is so. 
If the little ones die, they cease to suffer. I have thought 
thus ever since I had the care of Thorda. She was so dif- 
ferent from other children, and as a girl she was unlike 
any girl I ever knew. You will understand me, Gertrade, 
where others would deride me, when I say she was so 
superior— that is not the word I want bat it will do. She 
was always so reserved, so dainty, had suoh a dread of 
things common, and rough, and coarse. And to think of 
her now, a servant of servants, helping to drees the most 
loathsome wotmds ; brought face to face with the most 
impossibly offensive sights and sounds — oh, I cannot bear 
to think of it ! Even her uncle, who takes what I may 
almost call the oppo^te yiew of the ^bole matter, even he 
has sorrow for her, though he will not admit it— not easily. 
Yet he cannot hide the fact that he is grieying. How 
should he ? Having no daughter of our own, Thorda was 
Tnore than a daughter to us. She was a blessing sent to 
fill the place of a blessing denied, and therefore a double 
blessing. And until — until that unhappy hour, she never 
caused us one moment's heartache. While the honra of 
happiness she brought to us, who shall say ? I cannot I 
cannot believe that it is all over ; no, I cannot Surely 
one mistake cannot ruin a life-— nay, more lives than oo^ 
in this insUncel Surely it cannot be P ^v/^^i^ 

Miss Douglas was not wanting. Her realy flow Jtijm^ 
pathetic words, the musical tone in which they were 
uttered, were all most helpful at the moment ; and whea. 
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by-ud-by she offared her graoefal, if not very belpfnl or 
•deqvate serrioes^ in aid of the work of the day, or rather 
of the week, her preaenoe was oertainly felt to be— aa 
n^nal— altogether deairable. As paokage after package 
waa wrapped np, aealed, addressed, each with its own 
painfally appropriate note, Mrs. Godfrey grew more aod 
more gratefal for the help afforded her. 

** It is so good of yoQ, dear," she said, as another parcel 
— a fine gold bracelet set with diamonds— waa being sealed 
by Gertmde. "It is so Tery good of yon. I conld not 
ask my maid to help me in a task like this— she is too 
eaUons!; she wonld have driven me half wild. On the 
otber hand, there was only my hnsband« who oonld not 
have helped ine for the life of him. He wonld have 
broken down while sealing the first package." 

'*I>o yon think sot Do yon really think that be 
wonld ?" Miss Donglaa asked, not wishing to show supe- 
rior discernment, but more dearly alive to the canon's 
strength of will than might have been supposed. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that at that point an interrap- 
tion should occur. 

Ellerton entered the room with a letter on a tray— a 
foreign letter, as Mrs. €k>dfrey saw at a glance. She broke 
tbe seal with some trepidation. 

**How stranger she exdaimed, unfolding the thin 
paper. *'How very strange that this should come now ! 
It is from Mr. Aldenmede.'* 

««From Mr. Aldenmede T' Gertmde exclaimed. **0b, 
do tell me about him I Where ia he ? The Pyramids t 
The Bocky Mountains ?" 

*' You shall know all presently, dear. The letter is dated 
frem the H6tel Unterwalden, Lucerne. Ah, how well I 
know it I how well I can see it all ! The blue, bright lake, 
the blue sky, tbe green trees, the hotel itself glowing from 
top to bottom with its dazzling crimson -and- white per- 
nmnet. And then the soenery beyond, all around, every- 
where I But we ahall see what Mr. Aldenmede says of it 
He must be happy there I" 

And truth to aay the letter had touches of healing in it; 
the healing that comes of intercourse with Nature — Nature 
at her greatest and grandest 

"I have been to the Biviera," Mr. Aldenmede wrote, 
''and intend going to the North Italian lakes in a few 
daya. I am hoping to be able to paint a picture— a lovely 
piece of scenery at the lower end of the Lago di Garda. 
My hotel will be the 'Oavazzola,' Desenzana If you 
• ahould be moved to write, be assured that I should be 
most grateful to receive a letter. These May evenings are 
long, and lovely, and lonely. The mornings are beautiful 
beyond all description. Those who have only seen Mont 
Pilatus in ' the season,' when the snow has gone, and the 
purple shadows lie deep upon the moantains all day, can 
easily understand why it ^ould usually be spoken of as 
'Gloomy Pilatus.' But oh, that the world coald see it as 
I see it now I Better still, as I saw it this morning at four 
o'dook t It would need the pen of a Buakin to do any 
sort of justice to it I There had been rain at Lucerne and 
in the neighborhood for an entire week — the cold rain 
that means snow even on the lowest mountain -heights. 
Even last night all was gray, and dead, and lowering. 
Judge then what I felt this morning when, on awakening 
at four, I saw instantly that the world about me was 
f flooded with sunshine. And %wih sunshine 1 Before your 
' head leaves the pillow you are dazzled, exhilarated. 

"I feel paralyzed when I think of trying, by means of 

I mere pen and paper, to give you any idea of the glorious 

' .scene that burst upon me when I stood by my window- 

' jaide. I am not ashamed to say that I saw it first through 

leafs. ' 



" One scarcely knew which way to look first, whether 
down the Lake of Lucerne, with mountaina on every side, 
blue, snow-white, or rose-red, according to whether yoii 
happened to look left or right, to sunlight or to shade. 
And as for the lake itself— its intense glowing blue in the 
fore - front of the scene, the sparkle as of diamonds in 
every tiny ripple ; the shore scenery, picturesque and in- 
teresting where it was near, picturesque and mystic where 
it waa far off— how shall one give any idea of it in a letter ? 
And even as I looked there began to rise from the lower 
end of the lake each strange^ white, snowy, mysterious 
clouds, spreading in long, lance-like lines from bay to bay, 
rising from peak to peak, that though I was aware of aome 
strong attraction drawing me away to some other scene, I 
yet could not turn. To watch those long white elonds» 
glistening and shining above, undershot with the pearliest 
of blue*gray tints below— to see these mists embodied, so 
to speak, to watch them rising against the grand peaks of 
tbe Alpine range, dissolving as they rose^ turning now to 
pink, now to white, and then the next moment not visiblo 
at all— certainly this was a lesson in the formation of clouds. 
I cannot ever again look upon the aky with such ignorance 
as I have suffered from hitherta This morning on Lake 
Lucerne was a dividing line in my life. A wall fell, and I 
saw beyond. 

" But not even yet have I tried to describe the one aur> 
passing moment Of set purpose I have refrained. 

" And yet I knew it was there, Mont Pilatus, in all its 
glory, such glory as, I am told, it does not display three 
times in three years. So, you see, I am $ameiime$ for* 
tunate. 

"Perhaps you will even discern that I am writing this 
letter before breakfast under the strong impulse of the 
exhilaration of this glorious mountain air and scenery. 
Tbongh I am by no means new to foreign travel, this mo- 
ment has hitherto been unsurpassed. 

" How shall I tell you of the sight that burst upon me 
as I turned to the mountain on my right ' Gloomy Pi* 
latusM 

•• From the lowest plateaa, the lowest gorge on its mag- 
nificent side to the pointed rose-red, shining crown, sliining 
far up in the white, glowing sky, Pilatus was there, every 
outline defined — ^in the highest parts defined in the softest, 
most ethereal, shining rose-pink — againat the shining white 
of the sun-lit clouds beyond ; lower down the pine-trees, 
covered with snow, were outlined in pearly gray tints upon 
the depth of snow l)ehind. 

" There was snow everywhere, color everywhere, shin- 
ing, rising mist almost everywhere. Bot what amazed 
me was the fact that nowhere did there seem to be any 
cold. 

"Early though it was^ between four and five in the 
morning, the people were thronging to church. The bells 
were ringing softly, the softer for the nearness of the 
water, which seems always to 'liquidise' the sound ; the 
fishing-boats were gliding across the lake; people were 
sauntering under the chestnuts of the Schweizerhof QusL 
Ah, how calm it all was^ how full of peace ! 

" And even yet it is peaceful Fancy having merely to 
turn one'a head to see Pilatus on one side, the Bigi Kulm 
on the other 1 And then all the snowy Alpine range be- 
tween, point behind point rising to the clouds, nay, 
piercing beyond them 1 Below the snow the dark firs 
come ; they are everywhere, lending such a depth of pur- 
ple to the distance, anoh soft deep, changeful, mystic pur- 
ple as no palette could give you ; and below the firs, the 
calm, still sapphire lake reflecting alL I cannot help 
writing it once more ; everywhere there is calm, and to a 
soul needing this healing as mine doss, the sensation fills 
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one with g]mtitiide,>the bolMafc gratitiide. I do not know 
that ever id my life before I felt so perfectly all that might 
be iqelnded in the words, ' Peace on earth, goodwill to men. - 

'* And now that I haye said aU this abont myself^ do yon 
Bol fM moved to be generons, to tell me all about yoar- 
seli^ and how the world seems to yon, now that the world's 
happiest spot, your home fireside, is no longer brightened 
by the presence of yoor niece. Yon mnst oongratolate 
yoiueelf Tery sincerely on the fiMst that her home and yours 
are sq near together. Will yon gi^e my kind remem- 
branee to Mr. and Itrs. Meredith, and also to Mrs. Mere- 
dith, Sr.- 

This latter part of the letter Mrs. (Godfrey had not read 
alond ; and now she was glad that she had not 

For a few moments she tried to shade her tearfal eyes 
with her hand ; bat Miss Douglas saw by the quiyering 
lips, heard by the half - suppressed sigh, that pain was 
bttng endured ; and well she knew the kind of pain. For- 
tunately she had no impulse toward attempting to re- 
lieTe it 

A little later Mrs. (Godfrey read aloud to her husband 
and to Miss Douglas some parts of the conclusion of the 
letter. 

**J1 you should at any time be moved to write to me, 
please tell me all that you know of Barbara Burdas and 
her household. I have written to her more than once, and 
have received one very welcome letter in reply. What a 
noble girl she is 1 Her natural instincts are so great, so 
unselfish ; and every now and then she finds how they 
have been crossed by hereditary strain, how they have 
been injured on this hand by training, or the influeuce 
that goes for training, on the other by neglect ; and all 
this she takes to herself for her own failing t Yet that at 
her age and in her position she should be alive to it all, is 
a most astonishing thing to me I And it is even more 
astonishing that she should go on gathering bait, mending 
ttet% washing, cooking, serving by day, and yet should have 
the intellectual appetite to sit down and read Buskin or 
Oarlyle, Shakespeare or Tennyson, by night. And then 
her love for her children, her especial love for her little 
Bistor Ailsie> and for her friend's motherless baby ; does it 
not show how completely her character is womanly all 
round f Yet I am not quite happy about her. Hovr 
should I be ? All the while, from the first day of my see- 
ing her, I have wished to do something to alleviate her 
poeition a little ; yet I dreaded with a very natural dread 
to interfere with what seemed to me the arrangement of a 
higher power. Now, however, I have fears, and it may 
be time that I should step in and do what I can. Will you 
bring your finer feminine tact to bear upon a most diffi- 
eolt feminine problem ? As to the pecuniary part, without 
being needlessly explicit, I may say that I can, that I shall 
be happy to^ do whatever you mey think wise. I need 
soaroely say that we must work together with discretion, 
sooming to bestow our attention upon the children, or the 
grandfiither. Barbara's pride is seldom in a very quies- 
eeat state. That is one of heir shortcomings. She has 
searody arrived at the perception of the fact that to re- 
esive a benefit from a friend gracefully is to have reached 
a high point of human training. We must help her train- 
ing on this head, you and I, that is, if you will kindly oo- 
opetmto with me. And I feel sure you will. I have writ- 
ten an this without once questioning your kindness." 

Tbftt wae nearly the end of the letter. The canon asked 
to aee it after dinner, and read it through again from be- 
ginning to end, but he read it in silence. Miss Douglas 
wsB at the piano, playing some of Thorda's music, now 
sad then singing one of her songs. Perhaps it might 
saly be in these minor matters that her intuition failed. 



"Thin is pleasant, Mildred dear," Hugh Qodftej said,*' 
leaning over the sofa on which his wife was resting in the 
dim kmp-light «<This letter is very pleasant— for the 
most part— and opens up some charming idead of life — 
ideas we had half forgotten. It is so long since we were 
abroad— so long since we saw a snow-crowned Alp t Oan't 
we manage it— you and I Y* 

** And take Thorda with us ? We must do that ; that 
we must do." 

*<And have it said that you had taken her abroad to 
meet Damian Aldenmede I" Miss Doughw interposed, leav- 
ing the music-stool She had lost no word of all that had 
been said. 

Well accustomed as Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey were ta Miss 
Douglas and her peculiaritiea, much as they appreciated 
her manifold good qualities, there were yet moments when 
she occasioned them at least surprise. 

Her suggestion was met with silence— a perfect but not 
painless silence. 

With true large-heartedness the canon turned from a 
difficult topic to one that at least promised easier oontin- 
uanoa 

"We mast think over what Mr. Aldenmede says of 
Barbara Burdas," the canon remarked. " How good he 
is! How few men would have remembered an Uivstan 
fisher-girl, and have written of her thus, while among the 
most perfect scenery of the Swiss Alps !" 

"But how few fisher-girls would strike the chords of 
remembrance as Barbara does ! You wouldn't speak of 
her in the same breath as Kirsty Adling, or Martha 
Thixen ?" 

The canon only smiled his reply. 

" You will go down to the Bight soon, dear ?" he asked. 
" It will be an additional grace in Aldenmede's eyes if you 
send him a few words at once." 

"We will go to-morrow, in the forenoon if you can, 
Hugh, dear. You must come with me." 

" Gladly, if it be fine. But I am doubtful about the 
weather." 

"The glass has been going down all day, so my father 
said," Miss Douglas remarked. " And even now it looks 
threatening," she added. "Perhaps I had better go at 
once." 

"No, Gertrude, dear. If it looks threatening — and I 
think it does— that is sufficient reason for your staying. 
There ia your old room. And they will not expect you at 
home when they see these clouds I" 

Gertrude laughed. 
"They never do ea^ct me," she said, carelessly. "If I 
am at home by ten, well and good ; if not, the doors are 
locked. My father is very rigid." 



OHAPTEB LTL 

At the Oij> House on the FoBEOurr. 

" Break, break, break, 

On thy cold, gray stones, O sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me." --Tenmyaon. 

As THB party at the Beotory had anticipated, there was 
a change of weather during the night, but it was, on the 
whole, a leas severe change than the signs had seemjsd to 
predict. 

At dawn the boisterous wind went down, and with its 
fall the sea fell from its midnight wildness. By noonday 
there was nothing to prevent the most "weather-fended " 
person from going out of doors, and consequently,, at 
luncheon, Mrs. Godfrey announced her intention o| going 
down to the ForecliU 



so 
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*^I am going in obedieBoa to the request of Mr. Alden- 
mede^" ahe a«id» with her nsaal light pleeaaiitiiera of man- 
ner. " Gertmde^ yon will oome with me T' 

**It oh« noT Miss Donglas exclaimed, uttering the 
words with sach mnaioal yehemenoe, with anch pretty gea- 
tnres of avrpriae, that neither of the two who watched her 
were moved to trace her objection to its sonroe. How- 
eyer, there was no nnderthonght in her own mind to 
prevent her from disoloaing the thought that was upper- 
most 

" How you do such things, dear Mrs. Godfrey, I don't 
know 1" she exclaimed, with that brightness of emphasis 
which was one of her most prominent social attractions. 
**It is all very well to care for the poor," she went on, 
quite seriously now. Miss Douglas was an farUst in the 
lights and shades of vocal expression ; and many a strug- 
gling histrionic aspirant, struggling with a strongly artistic 
inward impetus overbalanced by ignorance of all the re- 
quisite outward culture — many such might have envied 
Gertrude Douglas her instinct of intonation. It was 
strange that all inward illumination should be wanting, all 
spiritual inspiration denied. 

** It is all very well for one to care for the poor,'* she said, 
quite gravely, *'but to care for them is one thing, to en- 
dure the — the — shall I say, for politeness' sake, the odor 
of thoir dwellings, is anoth^. We are all bound to care 
for the common people ; whether we are bound to endure 
the ^" 

Miss Douglas did not finish her remarks. Her phrase, 
'*the oommon people," had so roused one of her interlo- 
cutors, that he did not permit her to finish. 

He repeated the phrase, in tones of indignation he was 
sorry afterward to have used to a guest 

** Common people ! Why do we use that phrase ?" he 
asked ; " oi; rather, why do we use it speaking only of the 
poor ? It is so senseless t If we mean ' vulgar ' either in 
the old sense or the new, let us say so t Common I I 
fancy we might find two uncommon characters among the 
very poor for one among the classes above them in pos- 
sessions, in culture. Besides, there is such a terrible ring 
of would-be superiority in the way we use the words nowa- 
days." 

It was charaoteristio that Miss Douglas only laughed 
pleasantly as the canon concluded, and even while she 
laughed ahe darted most charming glances of understand- 
ing, first to Mrs. Godfrey, then toward the head of the 
table where the canon sal^ abeady half ashamed of his 
vehemence. 

'* (Gertrude, you are the best-tempered girl in the world," 
he said, in his own generous, straightforward way, **Tou 
never take offense I" 

*<Take offense at you I" she relied, her bright eyes 
just a little moistened with a tear not meant to falL The 
little episode was all forgotten long before Mra. Godfrey 
left her at her father's door. 

<* Oome again soon, dear ; to-morrow, if yon can," Mrs. 
Godfrey exclaimed, kissing her hand to the doctor's daugh- 
ter as the carriage drove away. Then ahe sank back among 
her cushions, silent and lonely. She was apt to admit 
that her own thoughts were never very good company. 

The Rectory carriage had ceased to make much sensa- 
tion on the Foreclij£ A neighbor or two ran out to watch 
the progress of the vehicle up the narrow street, the rough 
little lane bordered with dusty coltsfoot Two little lads — 
they were Jack and Zebulon —stood at the top of the lane, 
and went running into the Sagged House as the carriage 
eame ; but alas for all Mrs. €k)dfrey's amiable intention, it 
was only old Hagar who oame out 

*'£h, my laady," she exclaimed, dropping an unwonted 



oonrteay, a rare thing on the ForedilL **£h, nadam, bat 
Bab's not here. It'll be her yer wantin' for aura f 

**Te8, 1 waa wishing to aee Barbwa," Mra. Gddfrey ex- 
claimed, leaving the carriage and going toward the door 
of the house. **May I come in ?" she aaked, with an 
amiable amile, and passing on in her grand, stately way. 
No wonder poor old Hagar was overpowered, and aearod j 
knew what ahe said or did. 

The oottage-fire was low and, gray ; the firealda^ which 
had always been so bright and clean, was heaped with 
dust and ashes. Wooden wash-tubs filled with dirty cloth- 
ing and dirty water stood in muddy pools upon the brick 
fioor, upon chairs, upon stools ; the remains of the dinner 
stood in unsavory untidiness upon the table by the win- 
dow. The two boys, unkempt, uncared for in every way, 
stood by the old oak bureau, looking as if they did not 
understand this new order of things. Hagar was drying 
a [sloppy chair with her apron for Mrs. Godfrey to sit 
upon, talking volubly all the while ; and in such evidently 
heartfelt accents of regret that ahe waa already forgiven. 
In her own heart Mrs. €k)dfrey was less hard upon dirt 
and disorder than some who are fain to' profess ^ greaior 
tolerance. 

** Eh, but I is sorry, I is despert sorry,'* the old woman 
was saying. "Bab'U never forgie me, no, niver. She 
tell'd me so surely *at Ah wasn't to meddle wi' no waahin'; 
there was dean things anuff an' te spare tell she oame 
back. So there would ha' been, but when Suze Andoe 
came in yesterday, an' saw as Ah'djnowt to do, she offered 
ma ninepenoe ef Ah*d wesh a few things oot for her ; an' 
so Ah started this momin'; an* then Snzy came in wiv her 
pipe an' sat an' talked, an' amooked, so as Ah couldn't get 
on a bit An' here I is I Eh, what would Barbaric aaar 
if she could see you i' sikea muddle aa this I" 

It was some time before Mrs. Godfrey could make her- 
self heard. Old Hagar's hearing was less quick than her 
tongue. In answer to the inquiry of the rector's wife as to 
where Barbara Burdas might have gone, a very flood of 
words was .poured out, explaining things paat, present, 
and to come. 

First oame a history of the poverty that was universal 
on the coast about Ulvstan, its cause, its duration, with 
many details quite irrelevant Next, evidently coming 
somewhat nearer to the pcnnt. Old Ephraim Burdas's 
biography'was given, from Hagar's first recollection to the 
last 

'^ An* when I heerd tell o' the old man's wantin' te goa 
to sea again, wantin' so terribly as they saay he did, why 
Ah'd nobbut one thowt Ah've heerd tell on it afore, 
my laady, that despert longin' 'at comes upon a seafarin' 
man — ^a longin' just to go& on one more voyage — ^that's hoo 
they put it, or rayther hoo it's put te them. An' when 
they can't but goa, when noa reason'll touch *em, noa 
beggin' nor prayin' move 'em, why then folks begin to see, 
an' they saay *Good-by,' knowin"at all's overed. It was 
so i' this case, my laady, it was indeed ; an' Bab knowed 
it An' when the old man had fairly gone, ahe broke 
doon, an' cried as Ah'd niver seen her cry afoire — noa, nut 
even when both father an' mother were drooned afore her 
' eyes. She were that sure 'at she'd never set her eyes on 
the old man again." 

"Bnt you say that she has gone to him, to Hild's 
Haven ?" Mrs. Godfrey inquired, recalling to the old wo- 
man's mind an admission she had made at first 

'*Ay, so she hes ; an' glad anuff she were to ffoa." 

" How long is it now since she went ?" \r\r%\r> 

** How long ? Weel, let ma see 1 It's a week noo, more 
or less, sen the letter com' — m letter fra the master, Ohria- 
tifer Baildon. He's part owner o' the schooner, a tradw 
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sbe ii» ft-tndin* Hweao Hild*8 HaTen an' Londoii. Bjb was 
viantiii* a azftn hand thk Sommer, m £^f»lizaiin had heard 
toll, an' lo ihej agread ; an' Bphraim lailed, an' had a 
p aoapato o s yojago annff lell they gol hack to Hild's 
HftTen. An' jnal atee fthey landed the old^nan eiokened 
all at onoe, an'he wae that bad 'at the mtalerwrote for 
B*b te goa at onoe if sobe 'at the eared to see him alive. 
So it ware 'at ahe went, al a minnit'a notice ; an' she'd no 



Mrs. Godfr^ had Uatened with an interest only equaled 
by her patienoe. Till the tale was done she sAaiesly knew 
bow some toooh of weizdnsaa in the old woman'a langnage 
and maoner had afBaoted her. 

It is soareely too mnoh to say that the teotor'a wife felt 
as if she had been.liiftening to the story of 4he going telh 
of some sentence of doom, a very indeAnito sentenesb bnl 
involying dinuter. 




* WHAT BAYS YOU OCT THKBI 



thought o' takin' noan o' the bairns save Nan's Udy ; bat 
ai the laat minit little Ailsie began to or j i' that brokken- 
bearted way at Bab oould niyer stand. An' hearin' Ailsie, 
little Steve began to cry just i' the saame fashion. Bab 
tmned as white as a sheet *Pat 'em np a night-goon 
apieoeb she said; for she was washin' an' dresain' the 
infant jnst then« 'Ah'il take 'em wi' me, them two,' she 
went on. An' Ah danred not gainsay her. So it was she 
went ; an* so it is 'at Ah'm here wi' Jack and Zeb ; but 
Ah'a deapert sorry about the wesbin'." 



Mrs. Godfrey was so far from being a snperatitioos wo- 
man that those who knew her best considered her moat 
incredalons on any matter even touching Jipon things 
nnseen. 

And it was no mere profession, no mere light, dever, 
sarcastic way of making a drawing-room fall of people 
wonder at her ready word, or envy her strong clearheaded- 
ness. She was nndoabtedly free from the awe and dread of 
things not comprehended that accompany some people 
from the cradle to the grave. 
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Yet al this moiiiMii* in tho flih«niiaii*s bottnge. she sat 
sileat md ohiU, wrongbt upon by what might certainly 
hmTa been tanned ««an old wife's" tale. When it waa so 
termed later, Mrs. Godfrey heard the aoonsation, and did 
not reply. At this moment her words were not ready ; 
she was sUent a while. Then she asked of Hagar, speak- 
. ing. in an .aimless way : . 

** Was it wise of Barbara to take the little ones, three of 
tLem, and one an infant bat a few months old T* 

"TFiM^ my lafidyl It were madness, jost thatl An* 
for Bab te do sooh a thing— her, of all others 1 £h, well, 
there's more i' tiie world, or butjuit outBide the world, nor 
we know on. An' folks oan't do as they will. We nc Eq 
on ns oan. An* Ah'm noSn goin' to blame Barbarie ; let 
what oom on it will, Ah'U noaa saay one word o' blaame 
myser. Ah'd be an nngra&tefol wretch if Ah did, seein' 
all she's done for me T' 

•• Blame her, poor child ! Who will do that, I wonder f 
Mrs. (Godfrey said, rising to go. 

She had a basket in her hand with some strawberry jam 
for the children, and a packet or two of expensiye farina- 
oeons food for Barbara's baby, and the basket was left 
behind a little sadly. • 

Mrs. Godfrey had taken her seat in the carriage, the 
coachman was prepared to start, when all at once the post- 
man came np, handed a letter to old Hagar, which the old 
woman took with a drooping at the corners of hen mouth 
that touched the rector's wife piteously. 

'*Stay a moment. Woodward !*' she exdaimed ; then, 
tommg to Hagar, she said, gently, **Oan yon read the 
letter ? Is it from Barbara f If it is, I should so much 
like to know what she says." 

It toot from Barbara, as the old woman knew it most 
be. And it was so long since she had reomyed any letter 
that she shook with dread, as she took it in her brown, 
withered hands. 

There was nothing dreadful about this episUe. It was 
clearly and carefully written. In writing it, Bab had 
wondered much into whose hands it mutt fall before 
Hagar could be made to understand its purport. 

It was dated from Hild's Hayen, from a small hoose near 
|he qaay, where old Ephraim had been received on landing. 

**He had been Tery ill," Barbara wrote, ''and when I 
came he was not much better. Now he is quite well in 
health, yet not like himself, not at all. Though he is not 
unhappy, he has not the old spirit he used to haya 
Often, in days gone by, I have wished he was a little bit 
more qniet and gentle ; now I would give anything to 
hear him fly and snap at one in the old way. Bat he does 
not; and I think he ncTer will again. I am so glad I 
brought the little ones, because he seems never tired of 
seeing them ; and with trying to amuse them he amuses 
himself. 

«• The people here are Tery good. Still it is expensive, 
and costs more than I have to pay with, as the captain 
knows. He is yery kind, and to save railway fare he is 
going to let me and the children come back in the 
schooner all the way to the Balderstone. He oonld have 
put us ashore a lot easier at Danesborongh, as I pointed 
out to him, but being so kind, he said it wouldn't make 
much difference to him if he left us, to to speak, on our 
own doo^tep. I shall nerer forget him for being so good 
' to Hdy an^ Ailsie ; and I do believe he'll be even kinder 
to grapdfather than he was before. 

** 1 expect we'll be at home two days from this. That 
will be I^day'; but whether it will be the fore part of the 
day or the latter part I can't telL We shouldn't have had 
this chance but jost now the Land o' the Leal waoted some 
slight tepairs, which is being done hera 



«*GivetheUltlehdsakiaiapieo^andtisUtbeiii hmrU 
comforts me to feel so sure *that thsj are behayihg weU, 
and especially being good to you." 

lira. Godfrey read the letter aloud to old Hagar, wha 
listened, stUl tremulous but inclined to be tearfuL 

•< O' Fridaay, b&dy, you saSy, she'a comin' o' Fridal^ I 
Well, may the Lord be thanked, for I've had euch dread 
q' my mind— such straHnge dread ! An' you aaSy. old 
Ephraim's better, an' they're comin' back I They're all 
comin' o' Fridaay I Well, well I But it is stiaanga T 



0HAFTEBL7IL 

''Go ASD PaAT— Thb Niobt Dbawb Kmab.** 

" A ihadov on the moonlight fell. 
And mnrfflnring wind and ware beoama 
A Toioe whose harden was her name.** 

-J. a. WhUtkr. ^ 

Teat so much of all that is hidden from the wise and 
prudent should be revealed unto those who are yerily 
babes in this world's wisdom is undoubtedly a striking 
thing, and not easily intelligible. 

To become intimately acquainted with a poor and un- 
educated man or woman who has passed, or, better still, is 
at present passing, through the deeper seas of spiritual 
experience, is to feel the scales falling from one's eyes — 
the scales of the blindness of ignorance, of misconception. 

If one can pass as it were behind the phraseology, which 
to some people may be so banal, so commonplace as to ba 
utterly unmeaning — nay, almost revolting— if one can do 
this— and it is not always difficult— then it is that one 
finds oneself face to face with that wonder, that mercy for 
which our Master uttered the words, *« I thank Thae^ O 
Father I" 

The inner life of David Andoe had for a long period of 
time been a life of struggle, with hours, nay days, of dark- 
ness, of heavineas, of almost despair. 

Is it not of itself a strange thing that a man so ignorsnt^ 
so utterly uncnltored, unintdlectual in almost every aenae 
of the word — ^is it not matter for wonder that such a one 
should still be convinced in his own mind that somewhercy 
somehow to be obtained even by him, there was a state <^ 
peace, of mental and spiritual quiet ; a state into which no 
dread of the vast unknown future could enter— the future 
that lies beyond the day of death— a state over which but 
little disquiet as to the present — this sad, troubled, weary- 
ing, worrying present— could ever prevail ? Is not this 
assurance a strange thing, we repeat f 

All the while David Andoe had had this conviction. Ha 
bad even held it through one of the two most terrible testa 
that can come to any human being — ^the test of a strongs 
overpowering affection broken or bereaved. 

He had had but little help from without *' The Zion 
Chapel Meeting " of Ulvstan Bight bad not understood 
him altogether ; and of late they had not even made pre- 
tense of greatly sympathizing with him. That a man who 
had been prayed with and for during a space of over two 
yeara should not yet have " found salvation " was an un« 
heard-of thing, and the cause of much doubtful specu* 
lation. 

The result of all this was to throw the man moie and 
more upon himself ; and his very loneness grew moca and 
more a terrible thing. 

One thing he had for which he could be greatly thaak« 
fnl — he could pray. And now so long he had prayed 
amongst the] rooks and weed-grown bonlders of Ulvatan 
Bight that it seemed as if the place must for ever be a holy 
plaoe to him. Though he did not aotuaUy put-off bia 
shoes as he approached, he yet drew near the spot in that 
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•lliftade of mind symbolized bj the aot of onooyering the 
4eet or head. It is for erer true that for each ooe of ns 
our holy ground mnst be the plaoe we haye made holy by 
oar own prayer— onr own prayerfol snfFering. 

There are other grounds holy to ns, ooDseorated to as 
by the holiness, the snfferiog of other lives. So it is 

thai 

. — "the whole earth is ereiy way 
Boond by gold plains abont the Vee^ of Qod.** 

niat night was a memorable night in the history of 
David AndoOi 

Already he had passed through an hour that he knew to 
be a erisis in his life ; one of those hoors that lie enshrined 
in the memory of most people who have any inner life at 
9fL He had begun by feeling an unusual sense of dark- 
ness^ of depression. His life was a failure ; bis sins were 
deep and dark beyond the possibility of forgiveoesa. His 
very prayers were unanswered ; and so, doubtless, un- 
hesird. For years he had waited for a sign ; and yet no 
shadow of a sign had been given. 

Bat to-night, leas than an hour ago, a great change had 
passed upon the man. 

While he prayed, the doud was lifted, the oloud that 
had rested upon all his later life. 

He oould not have described the hour, or his experience 
of il, with any deflniteness. He only knew that where all 
had been misery and heaviness, now there wss a sense of 
happiness. Where darknees had been, now h'ght reigned. 
Tlie hopelessness that had crushed him to the earth was 
toraed to a sodden lightness and buoyaney, to the feeling 
that enables a human being to meet on equal terms any 
other arbiter of the changes and chances of human life. 

In one way or another are we not each of us the deter- 
mining quantity of the truth or untruth of the life of some 
other one? 

The Divine Iiove, moving within us like all other love 
Diat is pore and tme^ is for ever unselfish. 

Its first thought is not " Am I my brother's keeper ?" 
but rather this^ "Where is my brother f*' Let me find 
him, that this my happinees may Oferflow upon him ; that 
I maj havs the increased happiness of feeling that his 
sympathy is deepening the channels of my own. 

Hot consoioasly, not articulately, do these thoughts 
some ; nor do they bring surprisCi They are part of the 
natoral sequence of the supernatural life. 

It was growing late now, and David was turning to go 
boms when .he discerned among the rocks and stones of 
the beach another figure, the figure of a wanderer lonely 
as bimself. Some time passed before he knew that the 
wandeser was no other than Hartas Theyn. 

It is quite probable that neither of theee men recognized 
each other with perfect calmness, David was the first to 



*' Ah*d no thought to meet you here to-night, sir r* he 
said, with onembarraased simplicity. But even as he 
spoke it struck him why it was that he had this unusual 
opportanity. He had not been without a touch of fear 
himself. 

The past week had been a week of most variable 
weather. The wind had repeatedly risen to a gale with 
appalling soddennsss, sad then as suddenly sunk to a dead 
calm. This is the weather tiie fisherman dreads most of 
all, and with goocl rsason. 

Mote than case during the past five days the fishing- 
boats had had to fly with all the speed th^ were capaUe 
sf to the nearest safe shelter. It was thus that it hap- 
pened that David Andoe was at boms on a comparatively 
lavotabls night Nsither he nor his mates bed trusted to 
the proaaise of the earlier f veningt 



" Ah*d no thought to meet you hers^ rir T David b^gan. 
Then presently he added, '* Yet I may almost say as how 
I feared it was you." 

«• Feared r Hartas Theyn ezclaimed, won^eringly. 

" Ay, that was how Ah put it, sir P' was the reply. ««An* 
Ah think as mebbe ya know hoo Ah meant ii— not i* noS 
awk'ard wa&y— far fra that I Naay, to tell th^ trewth it 
was the fear i' mysel' as was the ground o' my learin' it 
waa you. If one hes a bit o' one asine sa^ that oneasiness 
grows when ya know other folks is feelin' the same.". 

•«Then yon know nothing V* Hartas asked, with deadly 
sinking about his heart 

" Nothin', sir. We looked for the passin' o' the Land o* 
the L$al the night afore last An' she's never passed.'* 

"And you have no news?" 

David hesitated a moment before replying. 

«*Noan to apeak on, sir," he said at last *'The 
schooner left Hild's Haven the day before yesterday." 

"You know that!" 

••Yes; we know that" 

'•Aod— and old Ephraim Burdaswas on board." 

" Old Ephraim, an' Barbaric, as w^ as the three littie 
ohildher." 

Again there was silence, prolonged, painful, pregnant 

"And you say there have been no tidings atall f Hartas 
inquired again, as if incredulousi 

" Noan, sir — noa tidin's." 

Something in the fisherman's reply, some touch of in- 
soucianoB mingled with the sadness, awoke a feeling that 
was as a momentary ray of hope. 

" Then what are people thinking^what are they hop- 
ing ?" Hartas asked, with just a slight infusion of impa- 
tience. It was well subdued ; and the quiet moonlight 
resting upon the wan,, worn features of a man yet so 
young betrayed how deep was the emotion at the root of 
the momentary absence of oontroL 

David quite understood ; and since to understand is usu- 
ally to sympathize, he hastened to disdoee his own view 
to its Isst outline. 

"It's so, sir. They'd leave HUd's Haven that night— 
there's noa doubt o' that ! An' then, as it's reckoned, 
about three hours or so ef ter they left the harbor-mouth a 
squall swept up, an' two fishin'- boats as was enterin* 
Hild's Haven was both upset on the bar, an' one man was 
droonded^-only one oot o' eeven, but he'd a wife an' fi^% 
little childher at home, an' another expected. That other 
was bom last night, so I've just been told, an' half an 
hour later the dead body o' the father was carried into the 
same room ; they'd nobbut one, so they oould do no other. 
Ah'd just been thinkin' o' that woman, sir, she's under 
thirty yet— a young woman — so te saay ; and five baima 
aboot her bed, a new-bom baim in her arms, an' the dead 
body of as fine a fellow— as fine, an' tall, an' stoot a fellow 
as ya ever saw — he mun be lyin' doee by the bed some- 
where. Yes, I was thinkin' on it all, sir, an hoot agoas^ 
an'— Fve no shame i' confessin' it— I was prayin' as Qod 
would help hsr — help her specially, so to speak, duria* 
the two or three daSys to come. I was strangely drawn to 
dwell upon the moment when they'll bear that man's body 
away fra the woman's sight an' side. €k>od Heaven ! Hoo 
i^she bear it f" 

All the while Hartas Theyn stood, his pale fkce npHfted 
in the moonlight and silence, a dedre for silence, writtsa 
in his every featurSi He spoke at last *^ * 

"And yoa say that squall came oa after the Lomd if A& 
Leal had left HUd's Haven T 

" Yes, a good bit after, maybe a couple o' hours. Bnt 
Ah'd not argue thel worst fra that ; aoi, aor a good bit off 
the worrt. The sohooaer was she is a tid j little thing; a 
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real Hild'a Hayen bottom, an' well let up wi' gear. . 3he'd 
meat the squall ; Fm feared there'a no&a maoh room for 
doiiH ^al she would meet it, bnt it 'nd be as nowt, bleaa 
ya, aa nowt at all to a trim little craft like that, wf two 
aneh men on board aa Ohri8t|fer Bail^on an' Peter 
€hrainger. Aa* they're been blown oot o' their waay^ 
there'a little doot o' thai My idee is this : they've gone 
further oot to aea than they reckoned o' goin'^ that ia, just 
when the sqnall was on, an' aoa they've been blown past — 
I mean to satty past the Bight o' XJlvatan, where they 
meant to atop for a few minntea, so aa to land Barbaric an' 
the little nns. So aa yon see, sir, there'a no need to fear 
'at any ill haa befallen 'em. Notta at all ! Why, Ah dottn't 
fed a bit down'd mysel', an' they say i' the Bight that 
Ah's oneo' that sort 'at's quicker to see trouble nor happi- 
neea. Well, mebbe it is sott, happineas bein' so scarce in 
a man's life V 

Hartas Tbeyn had never been without human under- 
standing of a certain kind of human griet Now, his one 
fierce anticipation of trouble apart, he was yet concerned 
for the trouble, past and present, of this soul so near his 
own. 

If one had time and space to put the matter clearly, it 
would be easy to show how the change, the crisis, in 
David Andoe's soul wrought a way into the soul of the 
man who had been what the world about them counted 
••a rival" 

In this hour th^ were as brotiiers— brothers newly 
acquainted, seeing and glad to see the touches of relation- 
ship on either hand. 

There was no gushing ; few words of any kind attested 
the emotion that waa swaying the heart of each. 

David Andoe's last word touched Hartas to the core of 
his soul It was not a word of complaint, still less of re- 
proach, but it betrayed the man's lifelong struggle with 
loneliness, with misery, with hopelessness. Bebuke was 
not present, either in word or tone, and it may be that for 
this very reason self-reproach struck more keenly to the 
heart of the squire's son. A word, a mere word, would at 
onetime have aroused to the uttermost the antagoniatic 
spirit so strong within him ; but thoagh even that word 
waa now unuttered, his conscience was not quiet. 

"It is difficult to speak of theae things," he said, rest- 
ing his band upon a big boulder overgrown with the dark 
brown wrack, and still wet with the receding tide. The 
smell of the salt weed was about them everywhere ; the 
moonlight poured its silvery tide over the top of the tall 
black headland that waa the northern bound of Uivstan 
Bicbt ; there was a rippling, quivering atream of light 
stretching out across the waters of the German Ocean, and 
here and there th^ same light was dropping deep reflec- 
tions into the poola that were between the tall, dark masses 
of fallen rock. Here, if anywhere, might a man be moved 
to deliver himself of any painful or periloua aggregation 
lying deep under the surface of his soul. 

"It is difficult, it would be as painful to you aa to me if 
I were to say all I would wish to say," Hartaa Theyn had 
begun. And David Andoe diaoerned the signs of eiffort, 
the pallid face, the quick, short-coming breaih, the quiver- 
ing lip. StUl, ainoe pain was hia also, auifioient pain to 
give him nerve^ he must of necessity listen* 

"It iui't easy to aay all one would like to say," the 
squire's son began* in reply to David Andoe's last remark. 
"I've thought of you often of late, and apecially when 
I've had trouble of my own. It's then one begins to think 
of other folks, to wonder if one's injured them in any way. 
An' I've not been withont fear, not bj no means. Still, 
let me aay thia for myself, I never meant to injure no man. 
When I first knew I eared for her-^|or Barbara Burdas, 



ahe was a little child, a hardworkingr thoughtful, winning 
child-^on couldn't look at her aa ahe lifted her basket of 
bait up the rough steps of the rooks but you were drawn 
,to look at Jier. again; maybe to. smile beoanae ahe waa 
auch a little thin|:, *o amall, so gentle,, and had set henelf 
to auch big efforts. Bnt ahf usually did all she had 
marked out for herself to do ; and any chance asaiafance 
waa not acknowledged too graoional j. The very root of 
hat nature is independenceii But I am wandering away 
from what I meant to be the point— my one fear leat yon 
should think I had done aomething to torn her afbetion 
away from you. Will yon believe t" 

"Stop, sir 1" David Andoe interposed solemnly, and aa 
he spoke a great gray cloud awept np over the moon ; the 
watera seemed to quiver more coldly under the shadow. 
The moment waa dark, and chill, and heavy with onao- 
customed heaviness. 

" Will yon stop, sir," David begged. " An' let me aay a 
word, first of all a word o' confession. Ah've not been 
without feelings o' bitterness toward yon, natty, mebbe o' 
worse nor that ; but Ah've generuUy prayed s^^Aa all auch 
till they've been a bit softened. An' now all auch ia done 
awatty—ay, done awatty for iver ! Ah can aee it all ao 
plain. Bab's never cared for me, not i' that watty ; an' 
Ah do firmly believe, sir, as ahe never would. So you aee, 
accordin' to my ottn shown' Ah've no cause o' bittemeas to- 
ward you. An' Ah'm glad, right down glad, to hev a ohanoe 
o' sayin' so ; an' somehow. Ah can acarcely tell why, Ah'm 
glad 'at that chance haa come to-night" 

Hartaa held out his hand; the fiaherman grasped it 
warmly, silently. There was no need of words of assur- 
ance.. 

So they parted that night Three days later they met 
again. 

CHAPTER LVm. 

"Upon the Watb^exxisd Saot)." 

«< What is to-day that we should fear io^y ? 
A morrow oometh which shall sweep away 
Thee and thy realm of change and death and pain.** 

^ChrMnaBoBaeOL 

It is strange to note how sometimes a rumor will creeps 
and grow, and spread, passing ao slowly as to lose all aest 
in the passing. While another rumor, perhaps not more 
atartling and important, will all at once spring to its posi- 
tion aa an abaorbing and overwhelming topic. The latter 
waa the way in which fear aa to safety of the Land o' the 
Leal spread through Uivstan Bight and the neighborhood. 
All at once, ao it seemed, the very darkest viewa were 
taken. And nothing came to relieve the darkneas. 

David Andoe had firmly and fully believed in the theoiy 
he had put before Hartaa Th^yn aa to the achooner'a poa> 
sible chance of aafety. No one else believed in it mnoh. 

The general impreasion, the one that had started into 
life ao auddenly on the morning following the meeting of 
the two men on the acaur, waa one of fear so strong and 
overpowering that it amounted to certainty. 

Aconatomed aa the people x>f XJlvatan Bight' were to 
storm and wreck and every kind of aea-wrought diaaater, 
there waa yet a new and appalling element in the imptes» 
aion caused by tiie loss of the Land o' the Leal 

It was not new that a woman ahould anifer 8hipwreok» 
that children ahould auffer with her ; the annals of Uivstan 
Bight were aaddened by many reoords of whole families 
going down together, the mother with the babe in her 
arms ; the father dasping his infant sou ; but that a girl not 
yet twenty, a girl known and admired aa Barbara Burdaa 
had been, ahould perish with the child of her adoption, 
her own little brother and sister suffering at the aame 
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timeb uid in the Mine almost mjsterions way, wm harrow- 
ing to a degree not sorpasaed by any oata^trophe that had 
ooearred within living memory. From the moment when 
romor fliat began to stir, it darkened the daily life of the 
plaoe ; and oonWction put, as it were^ a drag to the wheels 
of existence^ Daring those days if a man neglected his 
work it was considered a snfficient exonse if he declared 
that he coold not oocnpy himself as nsnal with snch a 
deadly oertain uncertainty hanging oyer the place. 

Once let the smallest sign be given, were it bat the 
washing np of the name-board of the Land o* the Leal, or 
of anything known 
snrely to haye be- 
longed to the 
schooner, then anx- 
iety wonld be at an 
end, emotion wonld 
die sadly and slowly 
down. 

Bat no sign was 
given. One gray 
momiog broke after 
aoother, the day 
was gray and cold 
npon land and sea 
— no storm awoke 
the echoes that 
slept in the caves 
of the dark diJSs. 
The sea stretched 
from point to point, 
not calm, bat with 
a sad, restless stir- 
ring ; the waves 
broke npon the land 
in a hopeless mono- 
tone^ falling, spread- 
ing, sinking slowly 
bMsk. At nightfall, 
when the gray 
changed to deeper 
gray, the wind rose 
a little, wailed along 
the beach with a 
hollow sigh that 
now and then 
sounded like a 
moan ; but as the 
darkness deepened 
Uie night -wind 
dropped again, 
yielding place to a 
deep and strange 
ailenoe^ broken only 
by the plashing of 
the Ur, faint wave- 
lets. Itwasdiffionlt 
f6r any one watching them not to feel as if here, at least, 
nature's sympathy were his. If there were no nnder- 
standing anywhere else, at least there was nnderstaDding 
hare; there was no mockery in the wind's sigh, no in- 
eredaloosness of paia in the ceaseless adagio of the break- 
ing and falling waves. 

Daring those days and nights David Andoe was with 
the fishing-boats to the north of Danesborongh. He made 
no iuqniries of any one as to the fate of the Land o* the 
Leal — there was no need for any ; the disappearance of the 
litQe vessel was talked of everywhere. If he copld have 
forgotten, if bis aching heart might have ceased for a while 
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from its aching, there was no opportanity. And his mates 
knew how it was with him ; they understood why at night- 
fall he sat looking oat from the bow of the clumsily bnilt 
little fishiog-craft, gazing with all intensity across the 
wide sea-waste before him. What was he looking for ? 
What did he expect to see ? It was well known that the 
missing schooner had not carried even the smallest boat 
Often he thoaght of, often too he prayed, for another 
watoher. Even there, oat at sea, he had heard from a 
little fisher lad of XJlvstan Bight how the sqaire's son had 
never left the edge of the cliff by day or by night, bnt 

walked theTre al- 
ways, watching and 
wandering precisely 
in the same manner 
as others, less than 
a year ago, had 
watched wearily for 
him. They had 
never spoken of that 
time, the father and 
son, but each had it 
in recollection ; and 
it was a memorable 
fact that since then 
not once had any 
word of bitterness 
cr anger distnrbed 
their intercoarse. 
The change in Ear* 
tas was great; bat 
the change in the 
squire was, perhaps, 
the more striking, if 
rightly understood ; 
the old acerbity 
seemed dead within 
him — where he 
coald not agree, he 
was silent ; where 
he coald not admire 
or sanction, he 
would not see. 

The most curions 
change of all was 
in his attitude to 
his younger daugh- 
ter ; yet this had 
scarcely been no- 
ticeable till after the 
*' catastrophe *' at 
the Bectory. fhe 
sqaire heard of his 
e 1 d e r ^ daughter's 
flight in silence, 
with mach perplex- 
ity. He had never 
understood her, never seemed to wish to do so ; bat Miss 
Ghalgrove had always held a private opinion that his in- 
difference to his elder daughter, if not exactly feigned, was 
yet not a real thing, and her opinion was strongly con- 
firmed by the manner in which the squire bore the tidings 
that came to Garlaff that snowy day. He spoke no word 
concerning them ; and when at last he spoke of other 
things there was a marked alteration in his voice and 
accent^ it was as if some life had gone out of him, as if 
some cherished idea had suddenly died in his heart And 
it was from that time that he had seemed to draw his 
youngest child nearer to him, that he began to betray 
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signs of nnsMinass if at any time she were out of his sight 
' for a longer spaoe of time than usnaL 

It was to Rhoda alone that he spoke of the troahle that 
had fallen npon Hartas, of the way in which the jonng 
man was delivering himself over to a nsdess-seeming and 
most weary wandering to and fro on the oUffli by the sea. 

"Let him alone,** the squire said, in answer to Rhode's 
wish that her father wonld try the effect of persaasion. 
" Let him alone. I know what it is. He*s better there 
watohin*, so long as there's a ray of hope aliye in him ; he'll 
see when there's no more use i' hopin'.'* 

^'HeU be ont of his mind by that time,** said the 
bmsqne Bboda. 

'* Not he," was the father^s reply. <* There never was a 
mad Theyn yet; the first won't be Hartas." 

So it oame to pass that Hartas was left alone to wander 
to and fro from Haxby Head to Penstone Point, a range of 
some twelve or fourteen miles of ragged ooast-line. Now 
he slept for a few hoars in a cottage here, or staid for a 
meal at some roadside inn there, or rested for a brief tarn 
by the fireside of some stray farmhoase perched npon the 
edge of the barren cUH People began to know him in 
those three day% to question each other, Mid by«and-by 
the true reason of his wandering spread. Many of the 
people who listened had heard the story of his own escape, 
and were interested in seeing him on that account alone. 
Others were more drawn by the idea of his present hope- 
less search, for hopeless it was acknowledged to be now 
that four or five days had gone by since the little schooner 
should have XMUued l^ Ulvstan Bight, leaving her "pass- 
engers " at the extreme point of the Balderstone. 

As a matter of course poor old Hagar and the two little 
lads were not left alone with their fear and their sorrow in 
the Sagged House. Daily the rector and his wife went 
there, seldom finding the old woman atones All the Fore* 
cliff would have been glad to help in such a case as this. 

More than once Hartas had called as he passed, drawing 
the boys to his side, offering them his knife as a present, 
letting them look inside his watch as an enjoyment, bat 
doing all this with hands that trembled before the children, 
for were they not Barbara's brothers, her own esp* oial 
ciare f Had she not lavished upon them such love >ui he 
had been glad to know, ay, even the shadow of sucU great 
love. The little fellows were commonplace enough, stupid 
rather than rough, inanimate rather than rude ; but the 
younger of the two had a decided resemblance to Barbara, 
a resemblance to be found solely in jthe deep blue-gray 
eyes, which had in them a certain promise for the future. 
The lad would never be a clever man in any sense of the 
term ; and to his life's end it would be an easy matter for 
the veriest fool to impose upon him. Yet there was capa- 
bility of a kind, capacity for being mildly good, quietly 
inoffensive. Hurtas was drawn to this small brother of 
Barbara's. If— if the worst should be, he would be a 
father to the Uttle kd. 

'* If " the worst should be ! There was not another soul 
now in Ulvstan Bight or the neighborhood but did not 
consider the worst a foregone conclusion. 

And still Hartas walked there. Sunday had changed to 
Monday, Monday to Tueeday, facts he was hardly aware 
of. The days had no names for him, no dates. He only 
knew that now it was light, now dark ; and that always 
the great gray sea was void to him, having on its surfsoe 
no trace of the sign he watched to sse. 

What did he dream of seeing. 

He did not know, not any more than David Andoe 
knew. These men were each of them too well acquainted 
with the ocean and its disasters to dream that now the 
Land o' the Leal might 6ome in sight, her sails set, her 



colors flying, signaling to any who might be watching for 
her return, "I have been blown out to sea." This, so 
essily brought to pass in a work of fiction, oould, even as 
an ides, only have raised a smile on the iips of any one 
living by the shores of Ulvstan Bight Tet they oontinued 
to watch, some fitfully and at intervale ; one, only ons^ 
quite ceaselessly. He would remain till some sign oame 
to him, telling him that his watch was ended. 

He knew now that it was nightfall again, and he knew 
that his heart was beating more faintly, his hope sinking 
till it might as truthfully have been called despair. 

The sun had sunk into the sea, a faiat, pale-gold orb of 
light into a rippltog expanse of pale-gold water. There 
was not a sail in sight, not the thinnest line of smoke to 
darken the gold and gray of the sky. 

Though the evening was so dear, so transparent, yet not 
to Hartas Theyn alone, but even to others, there was the 
touch of sadness npon it It was as the eve that eomes 
before some day of trouble, of deep pain. 

And as the darkness grew, the deathlike stillness seemed 
to grow also. It was a solitude that brought no peace to 
the solitary man who yet went to and firo upon the cliff-top ; 
nay, rather, did it seem as if the trouble at his heart was 
stirred to a fresh pain, a keener sense of agony. 

•* To think of all ending thus /" he said to himself— again 
and again he said it **To think of all ending so, in 
darkness, in mystery, in ignorance, is suspense. Was 
there ever such suspense before ? Was there e?er t Every 
hour is a lifetime — a Ufetime of agony I Is there no 
hope — none, nowhere f* 

Then thought failed him while imagination dwelt once 
more, or tried to dwell, npon some Isst dread x>ossible 
scene ; the scene that might have happened, nay, that 
must have happened, as he now saw, on that night when 
the schooner encountered the squaU not more than an 
hour or two after leaving Hild's Haven. The most hope- 
fnl had admitted long ago that the end had come then. 

All the while the Ught was fading, the wsTes gently 
rising and falling ; and as he had done before, Hartas went 
down to the beach to walk by the water's edge. There, if 
anywhere, wonld be found some token — a plank of wood, 
a portion of a rudder, a strip of sail, or—or some other 
thing. Hartas scarcely dared to dwell upon the poasibil- 
ities that thrust themselves before his mind's eyeu He 
was now searching for all be dreaded most to find. 

He went down the cliff by a narrow but little-used and 
difficult path ; indeed it only led to a ftonhouse in tiie 
hollow by Balders Bank. There was just light enoogh for 
him to discern the stepe cut in the clay, a bit of rude rail* 
ing here and there in dangerous parts. 

At one turn, to hill surprise^ he came upon a little lad, a 
child of not much more than five or six Summers, who 
was laborionsly climbing the steep steps, a big lump of 
brown tangle in one iiand, a scarlet something trailing 
from the other arm. 

'* Late for you to be down here, young man, isn't it T* 
asked Hartas of the little fellow, who looked up in silent 
stupidity, making no effort to answer. Then there watf a 
pause, a shock, an effort 

** What have you got there f What i$ thur* Hartas Theyn 
atked at last touching (as one touches the cover that is 
upon the bed where some one is taking a last rest) the 
scarlet shawl that the child carried. 

It was a very noticeable shawl, being made of crochet- 
work, and having a wide, white border, with some black at 
the extreme edge of that 

The little fellow began to whimp^i^'H fund it, I did. 
Twere lyin' on the sands,*' he said, almost tearfully. «< An* 
there weren't nebody there^no, not nobody.** 
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** Tell me wheieeboiiti yea fonnd it," Hartas asked, reai- 
Ing a reaatnring hand npon the ohild'a ahonldeKi *' Where 
luive yon been ?" 

*'Doon there— aside the watlier." 

"And thia waa lying upon the sands f" 

«« Ay» sir I 'Twere nobbnt jnst oot o' the wather*8 edge." 

Hartas Theyn felt himself growing suddenly weak, as 
one strioken by illness. Only by determined effort eonld 
be keep snflBoient power to will and to da 

Not ao.loDg ago, wandering one night about the Fore- 
elifl^ he had aeen Barbara Bnrdas standing at the oottage* 
door, tbe red shawl thrown oareleasly round her, her 
atrong, sweet face uplifted as she stood watching the sil?er 
•loads that were flying paat a wan moon. That was the 
last that be had aeen of the shawl that was in his hand 
now, still wet with the salt sea-water, atill smelling of the 
•alt sea-wrack. 

**GK> home^ my little man, go home,'* Hartas aaid, 
speaking more gently and tenderly than he knew. Then, 
BKmng as one in a dream, he went rapidly down to the 
beaoh, expecting (if indeed he expected anything at all) 
only to be mocked by the exceeding nothingness to be 
loond there. 

The child had pointed to a spot a little to the north- 
ward, and at once Hartaa set his face that way. The day- 
light waa gone from the land, yet ont orer the sea there 
was a soft, ailYery afterglow, and there, against the ailver 
light, waa a dark outline, the ontline of a large maaa of 
aomething thut was lying upon the beach. With beating 
heart and brain he still went onward. 

fie oould ncTer afterward recall that moment when he 
first reoogniaed that tbe darkly oatlined ridge was the np- 
tnmed hull of a wrecked TesseL Quite black, qnite lone, 
quite still, the hull rested upon the scaur to the north of 
the Balderstone, tbe dark line of the keel crossing a bar 
of ailver in the sky. 

Still nerring himself, he went on. He would assure 
himself of the truth-— of the worst that might be true — 
before he yielded to tba longing that was oTcrcoming him 
'^4he longing to care ne more^ to strive no more, to sufEer no 
nKMre, to lie down and die npon the wrack-strewn scaur. 

Then for a while the afterglow that was in tbe heayens 
aeemed to increase in intensity. Hartas Theyn was nearer 
now to the wreck of the schooner, and in tbe dim light it 
loomed as the remains of some large ahip had done. 

Tbe atem of the vessel was toward the sea ; and Hartas 
want round among the slippery pools and the weed-hung 
atones, among which the white -edged wavelets were 
plashing sadly. Quite near he came ; his eyes seeming to 
throb and burn in bis head, his heart to beat aa if it must 
buret within him, for by this time tbe tide had turned and 
the water waa riaing rapidly. If there bad been any one 
in danger before^ that danger waa increasing. 

It was, as he had known all the while, the schooner in 
which Barbara and tbe little onea had aaiied, the white 
lotters on the black name-board attesting the fact The 
inaoription was, of course^ upside down, but he did not 
need to read the words letter by letter. 

Th§ Land o* ih' Leal: HMs Haven. 

This was what he saw ; and then for a while he saw no 
anore.' The temporary obliyion waa most merciful 
(2b he continued,) 



THE CREATOR 
How noB AvonufT Eastkbh RxLiaioif a Covbidsbxd Gon. 
Amoho the andent Egyptians, Kneph was the divine spi* 
fit or aoul, considered aa forming the scheme of creation. 



Thia deity's name is, by some, called etymologically the 
aame with the Egyptian word ** breath,** which is n^, indl 
curious analogiea are traced between him and ^he third 
person of the Holy Trinity in the Ohristian system. As 
** the spirit of Gkxl '* at the time creation moved upon the 
face of the waters, so Kneph is represented as the deity 
who presided over the inundations. As the heavens were 
made by the '* breath of Ood*s mouth,** so Kneph is caUed 
the god who made tbe sun and moon to revolve under the 
heavena, and above the world, and who has made the 
world and all that is in it 

Phthah, whom the Greeks identified with their H4>hais- 
tos, and the Romans with their Yulcan, waa a creator of a 
more vulgar type than Kneph or Khem. He waa an arti- 
san of God, the actual manipulator of matter and maker 
of the sun, moon and earth. *' He is called the Father of 
beginnings,*' the first of the gods of the upper world, 
** who adjusts the world by his hand, the lord of the beau- 
tiful countenance, and the lord of the truth." He is also 
defined by an ancient writer as a god who createa with the 
truth. We thus find in the religious teaching of tbe ancient 
Egyptiana many ideaa on the subject of creation, not 
materially unlike the views presented in the Jewish and 
Obriatian Scriptursa, and as such they confirm these in- 
spired recordSi 

The first form of Egyptian religion waa monotheism. 
They worshiped one Gkxl as supreme, and other gods as 
inferior or as forms in which tbe supreme GK>d manifested 
himself. The sun-worship, nature- worship, and animal- 
worship grew up in this. 

In the religion of the Asqnlana and Babylonians we 
have a well-defined doctrine of creation. Baoril was the 
supreme God in Babylonia, and Asahur in Assyria, and in 
immediate succession to these we find, in both countries, a 
triad consisting of Ann, Bel and Hea or Hoa. Theee three 
are called, par excelienoe. ** the great gods." In invocations 
their names follow immediately after the name of Asshur, 
and this is their usual and proper poaition. 

Fol, the god of the atmosphere, who completea the 
aecond triad, has, on the whole, a poaition not inferior to 
Sin and Sbamas. Some kings appear to place him on a 
par with Ann, or with Asshur. He corresponds with Jupi- 
ter Tonan, of tbe Bomans, being the prince of the power 
of tbe air, the lord of the Whirlwind and the tempeat, and 
the wielder of the thunderbolt His most common titles 
are, the minister of heaven and earth, the lord of the air, 
and he who makes the tempest to rage. These works 
identify him with creation and providence. 

In the religion of the ancient ^anians^ we have a divine 
dualism. By dualiam we mean a belief in two original, 
uncreated principles, the one good and the other eviL 
This creed was not, perhaps, contained in the teachings of 
Zoroaster himself, but it is developed at ao early a date 
out of that teaching that in treating of the Iranian reli- 
gions we must necessarily regard dualism as a part of it 
Tbe Iraniana, of hiatoric times, held that from all eternity 
there had existed two mighty and rival beings, the authors 
of all existences, who had been engaged in perpetual cob- 
test, each seeking to injure and to baffle the other. Both 
principles were real peraona, possessed of intelligenos^ 
will-power, consciousness and peraonal qualities. To 
one they gave the name of Ahura Mazda ; to the other, 
Angro-Maioyus. Ahura-Mszda was the all-bountiful and 
all-wiae lifing being or spirit^ who stood at the head of 
all that waa good and lovely, beautiful and delightful, and 
the creator of all good. Angro-Mainyua was the dark and 
gloomy intelligence, and the creator of all evil, ain and 
pain. This doctrine of divine dualism doubtleee ori- 
ginated in the efTort of the bnman mind to explain the 
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ezisieaoo of good and ctII in the world. Sach y«rioo8, 
oonflicting phenomena as good and eyil, tin and holineM» 
joj and aorrow oonld not epring from one and the aame 
oreatiTe oanae^ therefore there are- two oreaton. This 
doctrine resembles the biblical doctrine of GkxL and Satan. 
The biblical doctrine, as prsaeoted in theology does not 
a^m the past eternity of the evil principle and person ; 
bnt the Chorches very largely ai&rm their fatore eternity. 
We find these dnal principles in natnre, life, experience, 
history and theology to-day, and religions dnalism in a 
modified form is bcdiered and tanght now. — Exchange, 



CHRISTMAS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Thb old salnte of *'A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year " again resounds on every side. Christmas — 



high degree this primitiTC virtne of hospitality ; ft ie 
looked upon as a national dnty; and he who should omit 
to practice it would be regarded as a grave ofEmder 
against the proprieties of life. 

On the morning of the festal day the roads are thronged 
with pledges conveying visitors to their destipationa ; the 
brass belb which decorate the hardy little Norwefrian 
horses making a merry tinkling in the frosty ain. The 
very air itself seems to palpitate with the sweet chimee of 
the bell-melodies ; and is not a sleigh-ride one of those 
delights that defy rivalry t 

The day always begins with divine service. The 
churches are very plain, and the worship simple ; and, 
whenever the service is over, relations and friends assem- 
ble at different houses according to invitation, whero a 
preliminary repast, consisting of a variety of idandi^ 
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the season for balls and»pftrties, for an endless routine of. 
gayeties, for the reunion of long -parted friends, for the 
giving of presents and the interchange of compliments- 
will soon arrifc. Let us now see how this andent festival 
is held in other conntries. 

Christmas Day in Norway! To many this will only 
convey ideaa of a bleak, wintry region. But do not shud- 
der, my fair reader, at the idea of a Christmas in such a 
latitude. Ton need not, I assure you ; for if the lakes are 
frozen and the rivers ice>locked, the air is dear and ex- 
hilarating, and the sun shines brightly o'er a cloudless 
heaven, as it lightens up the wide expanse of snow into 
a brilliant sparkle. Then, the people themselves are a 
hardy, kindly, hospitable race, and welcome the stranger 
with open hands and a warmth that quite makes up for 
any cold without. Indeed, the Norwegians possess in a 



liqueurs, and awedta, is partaken of before dinner, which 
(wee to the unfortunate dyspeptic !) follows immediately 
•after. 

The first courtesy, however, shown to a male gnest on^ 
entering a Norwegian house^ no matter at whsct hour of 
the day, is a pipe of tobaccow The dinner is a lengthy af- 
fair ; fish, poultry, meat, entr^ cakes, and preserves, go 
round and round again and again. Between the oonraes, 
intervals are allowed for the aingiog of national songs, the 
giving of standard toasts, and the drinking of healths. 
To the Norwegian the words, OamU Norgi (**01d Nor- 
way '*), have a powerful spell in them, and on festive oc- 
casions like the present they cannot be resiated. In an 
instant GamU Norgi is repeated by every voice; the 
glasses are filled and drained ; and then bursts forth in a 
dmultaneons chorus the national aong of Norway, Far 
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JVbfyi. There is no nation in the world that oan surpass 
Korwmj in this enlhnsiastio love of oonntry. 

When the dinner is 07er, the chief guest rises, saying. 



enter, dressed in white mantles ; the tallest of these holds 
a large oolored lantern shaped like a star, whilis another 
bears a small illuminated glass box oontaining two little 




" HAMOINO UP THB MISTLKTOB."— PRAWN BY W. H. OVBBBMD^ 



Talc for marden ( Thanks for the meal, or entertainment), 
which is responded to bj all present, who bow to the host 
snd hostess at each end of the table. At seven o'clock 
tea is handed round ; then a little later in the evening 
a knock at the door, and some fonr or fi?e boys 



wax Datoh dolls, one of which represents the Yirgia Mary 
sitting in a chair, and the other the Infant Jesus lying in 
a cradle. A bit of candle is moved by a wire from side to 
side of the JanterD, making it appear as if the doll-mother 
was rocking the cradle at her feet ; and the lantern is 
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meant to rapreaeDt the star in the EMt which guided the 
Magi to the lowlj miaiiger. Tbeee mysteriea are all ex- 
plained daring the exhibition in the words of a oarol 
chanted by the boys. 

Alter these lads are dismissed with some slight refresh- 
ment or bonbons and a little money, another band of 
masked performers, rather older than the last, make their 
appearance. They are dressed in military fashion, with 
cocked hats on the head, tattered-looking aniforms, pur- 
posely decked with tinsel, and wooden swords suspended 
at their sides. (They are Tery like the English Norember 
Onys, only much more interesting.) These maskers per- 
form all kinds of fantastic tricks for the amusement of the 
speotators, conspicuous among them being a pantomimic 
military roTiew. No one in Norway eyer refuses to admit 
these performers of their annual mummeries, or sends 
them away empty-handed. 

Numerous diversions and games now follow among the 
household ; supper is announced and partaken of ; the 
gentlemen settle down for a general smoking; and the 
ladies disappear up-stairs, where an eager talking and clat- 
ter of tongues goes on as they put on their wraps. Then 
come the sledges to the door; hearty shakings of the 
hand, with loudly expressed good wishes, are exchanged 
all round ; and the happy guests are borne swiftly over 
the snow, glittering in the moonlight, to their respective 
homes. 

In Sweden the old saying that *' cleanliness is next to 
godlinees ** is exemplified then, and evidently appreciated ; 
for the dwellings of all classes are thoroughly renovated 
for the occasion* An almost universal custom exists there 
of tying a sheaf of com to a pole, which is placed in the 
garden or near the house, for the benefit of the birds, 
which suffiBr severely at this season from the indemenqy 
of the weather. Thus they do not forget, when all the 
land is rejoicing in a general feast, to show kindness to the 
inferior animals. After supper masked figures come in, 
bearing a bell and a basket of presents for the household 
and friends ; and every house is illuminated, and the mem- 
bers of each made happy in the witnessing and partaking 
of the many pleasures of the season. 

Ohristmas in Italy, as elsewhere, brings round a yearly 
sanotification of home, and is a festival which blends de- 
votion with the kindest and tenderest feelings. The 
greatest events of the year are the sumptuous banquets 
whicli are given on Ohristmas Eve ; and as it is mostly 
fish, done up in wonderful and diverse ways, that is then 
consumed during the whole week before the great feast 
night, little business is transacted save at the fish-market 
The churches are largely attended^at this season ; although 
the scene at midnight Mass is avoided by the more re- 
spectaUe members of the community, comprising, as it 
does, more than one-half of drunken revelers, and show- 
ing a strange lack of either reverence or decorum from the 
priests or congregation. 

The log-^a real Ohristmas-log— is in full blaze in the 
kitchen ; the great dining-hall is idso cracUing with its 
roaring fire ; and the whole house has received as tho- 
rough a warming as if the feast were to last throughout 
the year. Boys and girb now vie with each other in re- 
citing and showing off their accomplishments, which have 
been learned expressly for the day, to please and surprise 
their parents by their progress in the past months ; and 
their presents of work, learning, or ingenuity, are duly 
admired. Then comes a handsome supper, making the 
children's eyes glisten ss they feast on the delicacies and 
delights before them. After the repast is over, the pa- 
rents, with some of the elders, retire behind a large cur- 
tain erected in the hall, which, when withdrawn, reveals 



a table loaded with 'Carefully wrapped-up parcels ; con^ 
spicuous among which is an urn— the urn of fata 'Th» 
elders range themselves behind the table in demure sip 
lence, as, at a given sign, the sons and daughters, rela- 
tives and friends, in order of their age, are summoned t^ 
spproaoh and bidden to thrust their hand into the nm 
at J draw their lot This urn is to the Italian ohildren 
what the Ohristmss-tree is to the Germans. Many a Uank * 
is drawn amid merry laughter ; but in the end each has % 
present ; and before the guests depart exchanges are made 
among the little ones, till every one is satisfied and has 
secured what best suits his or her wants. 

No one is allowed to be unhappy at that time of the 
year, at least none whom a smsll money donatioii or s 
piece of firewood can relieve from immediate want ; while 
from the highest to the lowest, each has an spproprists 
Christmss-box. 

Nowhere is the abuse of "boxes'* more so thaa in 
France^ where of late yesrs the custom has been .growing 
to an almost ruinous excess. There, amid all the f^tee 
and gayety, when the whole population is bent upon 
amusement, it is not so much the loviAg gift that pleaees. 
as it is the cost of that gift that counts. And what with 
extravagant toys and presents to the fsmily and servsats 
friends and guests, postmen and shop-messengers, it is no 
wonder that the poor paterfamilias groans st the ihou^t 
of the New Year. 

New Year's Bve is also an important evening with the 
(Germans. In almost every house are parties met to oele- 
brite the old year out with dance and sport ; and the in- 
stant the city bell is heard to toll, *' Fro$U Nbu Jahr ** 
(Happy New Year) starts at once from every lip^ while s 
general touching of glasses and drinking of healths and 
happiness for the coming year ensues. Then the young 
I>eople present each other, their parents and friends, with 
verses composed in honor of the occasion, which, being 
read aloud, are often the cause of banter and renewed mer- 
riment The tables are crowded with dainties, ohief 
among them being large ornamented cakes, and ginger- 
bread in the shape of little hearts, these being thought 
indispensable to the entertainment The next morning 
every one that meeto you salutes you with the same ex- 
clamation of ** Prosit Neu Jahr," It is from Gennany 
that we have taken our Ohristmas-tree ; from the Gtermans 
that we have learned to make our social Ohristmas more s 
gala day for the children than, as formerly, one of feast- 
ing and riot for ourselves. 

The German housewife and mother thinks nothing a 
trouble which can add to the pleasure of the home cirde ; 
her services, which are many and various, are never be- 
grudged, but are heartily given in the service of love. If 
she spares no pains on ordinary days for her family's ben- 
efit, how much more then does she try to exert herself in 
the cause of Ohristmas joys. Her Ohristmas-tree is of en- 
tire home growth ; and in the presente that are made^ the 
toys that are bought or invented to hang upon ita 
branches, as it displays ita annual glories and diffissee 
radiance from ita hun^bred lighta on the happy faces about 
it, not one member of her household but is remembeied 
and representad on that tree of love. Their Ohristmas ia, 
in truth, a beautiful sight It is the feast of the Ohild, 
and therefore, for His sake, of all children ; and the pa- 
renta derive* their true enjoyment and delight in giving 
happiness to their little ones. A blessing; many Ueoinga, 
on the innocent, hearty merriment of such Ohristmss 
Days I Our homely German cousins have caught the tree 
meaning of the festival. Uigitizea Dy ^i^v^^ 

In Australia, New Zealand and Africa, the joyous week 
which ushers the old year out and the new year in falls at 
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a time when the season is at its busiest, and not, at in 
England, when labor of all kinds is litUe required, owing 
to the indemeooy of the weather. Obris^mas is held, of 
oonrse ; but the working membecs of society have no lei- 
sure then for its enjoyment ; and, indeed, if pressed with 
orders, have often to spend the day itself in hard work. It 
eannot then be oelebrated, except by a special few, with 
the hearty pleasure and care-forgetting zest with which it 
is welcomed in EngUnd, Holland, Germany, or, indeed, 
the whole of Christian Europe. 

In Alexandria, flags hang from the roofs of the consul- 
ates, English, American, French, Portuguese^ and others ; 
and the guns Are salutes from the Christian vessels in the 
harbor. 

From time immemorial, Christmas has been the most 
prominent festival in the calendar, and in almost all 
countries this social gathering round the household altar, 
wbieh creates and keeps alive the brightest sympathiee of 
tiie heart, has been hailed with joy and gladness; and 
amid the depressed trade and disturbances of the present * 
times, which have more or less affected every link in the 
chain of society, Christmas, nevertheless, brings with it a 
certain oharm. Everywhere men give a joyful parting 
salutation to the old year, and greet with acclamations the 
advent of the new. 

Christmas Day in England is very much like a Sunday, 
the streets being thronged by the same band of steady 
church-goers, answering to the call of the parish bells. 
Full services take place in all the churches, which are pro- 
fusely decked with holly and evergreens. Worship over, 
the spirit of merriment breaks forth, the festivities of 
Christmas Eve, however being nearly as lively as those of 
Christmas itself. Toward evening, the chnrbh • bells peal 
merrily ; blithesome parties gather round the fire ; sports 
and games commence ; and the preparations for the mor- 
row go on apace. 

In Scotland, although Christmas is yearly becoming of 
more importance, the pre-eminence is decidedly given to 
New Yearns Day and Eve. In the days of our forefathers, 
not only relations assembled in the house, but all retainers, 
youth and age, rich and poor, alike participated in the 
mirth attendant upon the season. But in ESngland many 
ancient customs are falling into disuse ; indeed, scarcely 
more than a shadow now remains ; for if Christmas is still 
a religions festival and a family gathering, it has lost the 
distinction of a feast that bound all ranks together, and 
that led to a community of feeling between high and low. 
It waa something to speak of long ago. The huge Yule- 
log was drawn by the servants into the great hall, where 
each member, sitting down in turn on the log, sang a Yule- 
song, and drank a cup of spiced ale to a merry Christmas 
and a happy new year. The log was then cast on the 
blazing fire, with prayers for the safety of the house and 
the happiness of its inmates until the next Christmas-tide 
should come round again. Then was the riotous time of 
the reign of the Lord of Misrule ; then were the delicious 
Yule -cakes; then were pleasures provided for all; and 
then, when the huge candles were lighted, and the exer- 
tiona in dancing, fiirting, romping, laughing, kissing un- 
der the mistletoe, singing, talking, and last, though by 
no moans least, eating and drinking, had pretty well 
exhausted the company, did the revelers gather round the 
crackling log in the capacious chimney, singing songs or 
teDing legendary tales, till the midnight chim es dispersed 
the happy group. ^^ --*^-"*"' "'* 

A superstition, commSn* among the ignorant peasantry, 
existed till quite lately. This was, that if you stole quietly 
into the cowhouse at midnight on Christmas Eve, yon 
vould find the, cattle kneeling down immediately after 



twelve 'o'clock, as commemorating the supposed similar 
case of the oxen in whose resting-place Jesus of Nazareth 
was bom ; also that bees might be heard to sing in their 
hives at the same hour. This belief has taken long to be 
uprooted. 

In the old halls, aud at college tables, the chief dish of 
the feast was the boar's head— not the goose and turkey 
of nowadays— which was perfumed with rare spices, and 
decked out with garlands of holly and rosemary. It was 
brought in with pompous state by the head cook, a song 
being chanted in its honor, either during or after the re* 
past*; which song is still sung at the bringing-in of the 
boar's head at Queen's College, Oxford : 

<< The boar's head hi hand bear I, 
Bedecked with baya and rosemary ] 
And I pray yon, my masters, be merry. 
Qnot eatis in oomiTio, 
Oapnt apri defero, 
Reddens laodes Domino. 

*' The boar's head, aa I understand. 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which, thus bedecked with a gay garland, 
Let us serrire cantioo. 
Caput apri defero. 
Beddens laudes Domino. 

" Our steward hath promised this 
In honor of the King of Bliss, 
Which to this day to be served is 
In Beglnensi Atrio, 
Caput apri defero, 
Beddens laodes Domino.** 

Then, too, through the clear, crisp air of Winter was 
heard the voice of thb wandering singers, last remnant of 
English minstrelsy, appealing to the charity, which at that 
season rarely failed them, and reminding their hearers in 
the simple carol strains of the sacred reason for their hap- 
piness. This singing of carols dates from the very earliest 
period of Christmas celebration, when songs of gladness 
were considered as appropriate to the occasion. Jeremy 
Taylor says that the first Christmas carol was the QUma 
in Excdsi$ of the Bethlehem shepherds. Carol-singing;^ 
however, has lost much of its original character. It is tl^e 
custom now for the common people in England to go 
about in bands in the early morning, serenading the 
neighbors with songs relating to Christ's birth ; and be- 
sides these, we have, both in England and Scotland, the 
modem '* waits." The *' waits," who are but indifferent 
substitutes for the sweet carols of early times, appear on 
the scene, with their not always most musical instruments^ 
in the three weeks preceding Christmas ; yet there is some- 
thing solemn in listening to the music that arises in the 
silence of the night ; and something touching, too, as we 
lie in our warm beds in the early morning, to think of 
these poor men playing away in the pinching cold with 
their numbed fingers. 

If the spirit of charity does not now manifest itself in 
riotous feasts and reveling on festivals, let it still dwell 
among us in benevolent deeds. Saddened spirits there 
must be as each Christmas Day bears witness to the loss 
of some dearly loved one ; but even for those whose hearts 
have been scarred and wounded, there is still one thing 
left that makes the Christmas festival endurable, that is— 
th e ohildrep . And so long as thdre are shivering outcasts 
"wlbo^sian^ f in^needT Sf' wsmm helping hand, of hungry 



mouths to fill, of bruised spirits to bind up, and broken, 
hearts to heal, so long will there be an opportunity for 
us to consecrate our Christmas season in the spirit of Him 
whose name we thus commemorate. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

WOMAN'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Sbbmoit by thb Bev. Db. T. Db Witt TAiiicAGS. 
"'So God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He him ; male and female created He thenL^^—Gm. i 27. 



Ih other words, Gt)d, who can make no miatake, made 
mtsMk aad woman for a apeoifio work, and to move in par- 
iteolar apherea — man to be regnant in hia realm, woujan 
t > be •lominant in here. The boundary line between Italj 
•ad Switserland, between England and Scotland, is not 
sMva ihoroi^hly marked than this distinction between the 
cspire maaooline and the empire feminine. 

8a entirely dinimilar are the fields to which God called 
tteoa, iiM yon can no more compare them than joa can 
csTgoi and Ijjdrogen, water and grass, trees and sfarfl. 
AU Ikis talk about the superiority of one sex to the other 
MS la an everlasting waste of ink and speech. A jeweler 
may bare a aeale ao delicate that he can weigh the dust of 
Anac»da» but where are the scales so delicate that yon 
cu weigh in them affection against affection, sentiment 
•Sainst sentiment^ thought against thought, soul against 
aomf; n muk'a word against a woman's word ? 

To« eome out with your stereotyped remark, the man 
ia saprrior to woman in intellect, and then I open on my 
desk the swarthy, iron- typed, thunderbolted writings of 
Quriet liartineau and Elizabeth Browning and George 
Blioi You come on with yoor stereotyped remark about 
wosaa's auperiority to man in the item of affection, but I 
a^k yo« where was there more capacity to love than in 
John the disciple, and Robert MoOheyne, the Scotchman, 
awd John Bummerfield, the Methodist, and Henry Martin, 
the missioBary ? The heart of those men was so large 
that after you had rolled into it two hemispheres there 
WM room sCill left to marshal the hosts of heayeo, and set 
up the throne of the eternal Jehovah. I deny to man the 
'thione intellectual. I deny to woman the throne affeo* 
liooaL Ko human phraseology will ever define the 
•pbere«» while there is an intuition by which we know 
when n nan is in his realm, and when a woman is in her 
rcala, and when either of them is out of it No bungling 
Is^Uhture ought to attempt to make a definition, or to 
aaf, ''This is the line, and that is the line.'* 

My theory v, that if woman wants to vote, bhe ought to 
vole ; and that if a n^an wants to embroider and keep 
he ought to be allowed to embroider and keep 
Ihere are masculine women and there are effem- 
oflB. My theory is, that you have no right to inter- 
{»• with any one's doing anything that is righteous, 
illbanj and Washington might as well decree by legislation 
how high a brown-thrasher ahould fly, or how deep a trout 
■hoidd plunge, as to try to seek out the height or the 
aiepth of woman's duty. The question of capacity will 
tetlle flaalty the whole question, the whole subject. When 
a^woMfln is prepared to preach, she will preach, and nei- 
ther cottiBtenee nor presbytery can hinder her. When a 
t^man ii prepared to move in highest commercial spheres, 
» he win have great influence on the Exchange, and no 
IWanb of Trade can hinder her. I want woman to under- 
ftWnd ttiat heart and brain can overfly any barrier that 
po H tt ciMm may set up, and that nothing can keep her 
^ad[ «r kaep her down but the question of capacity. I 
taew th«re are women of most undesirable nature, who 
waad«r up and down the country — having no homes of 
tleir own, or forsaking their own homes — talking about 
their lights ; and we know very well that they themselves 



are fit neither to vote, nor fit to keep house. Their mis 
sion seems to be to humiliate the two sexes at the thought 
of what any one of us might become. No one would want 
to live under the laws that such women would enact, or to 
have cast upon society the children that such women 
would raise. But I shall show you this morning that the 
best rights that women can own, she already has in her 
possession ; that her position in this country at this timo 
is not one of commiseration, but one of congratulation ; 
that the grandeur and power of her realm have never ye: 
been appreciated ; that ahe sits to-day on a throne so high 
that all the thrones of earth piled on top o( each ether 
would not make for her a footstooL Here is the platform 
on which she standi Away down below it are the ballot- 
box and the Congressional assemblage and the Legislative 
hall. 

Woman always has voted and always will vote. Our 
great-grandfathers thought they were by their votes put- 
ting Washington into the] Presidential chair. No. His 
mother, by the principles she taught him, and by the 
habits she inculcated, made him President It was a 
Christian mother's hand dropping the ballot when Lord 
Bacon wrote, and Newton philosophized, and Alfred the 
Great governed, and Jonathan Edwards thundered of 
judgment to come. How many men there have been in 
high political station, who would have been insufficient to 
stand the test to which their moral principle was put, h d 
it not been for a wife's voice that encouraged them to do 
right, and a wife's prayer that sounded louder than the 
clamor of partisanship ! Why, my friends, the right of 
suffrage, as we men exercise it, seems to be a feeble thing. 
Ton, a Christian man, come up to the ballot-box, and yon 
drop your vote. Bight after you comes a libertine or 
a sot— the offscouring of the street — and he drops his 
vote ; and his vote counteracts yours. But if in the quiet 
of home life a daughter by her Christian demeanor, a wifo 
by her industry, a mother by her faithfulness, casts a 
vote in the right direction, then nothing can resist it, 
and the influence of that vote will throb through the 
eternities. 

My chief anxiety then is, not that woman have other 
rights accorded her, but that she, by the grace of God, 
rise up to the appreciation of the glorious rights slio 
already possesses. This morning I shall only have timo 
to speak of one grand and all-absorbing right that every 
woman has, and that is to make home happy. That realm 
no one has ever disputed with her. Men may come home 
at noon or at night, and they tarry a comparatively little 
while ; but she, all day long, governs it, beautifies it, 
sanctifies it. It is within her power to make it the moat 
attractive place on earth. It is the only calm harbor in 
this world. You know aa well as I do that this outaide 
world and the business world is a long scene of jostle and 
contention. The man who haa a dollar struggles to keep it ; 
the man who has it not struggles to get it. Prices up. 
Prices down. Losses. Gains. Misrepresentations. Gong- 
ings. TJnderselliDg. Buyers depreciating ; salesmen ex- 
aggerating. Tenants seeking less rent ; landlords demand- 
ing more. Gh>ld fidgety. Struggles about office. Men 
who are in trying to keep in ; men out trying to get io« 
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Slips, tumbles. Defalcations. Panics. Catastrophes. O 
woman I Thank God you have a home, and that you 
may be qaeen in it. Better be there than wear Victoria's 
coronet. Better be there than carry the purso o£ a prin- 
cess. Your abode may be humble, but you can by your 
faith in God, and your cheerfulness of demeanor, gild it 
with splendors such as an upholsterer's hand never yet 
kindled. There are abodes in the city — humble, two 
stories, four plain, unpapered rooms ; undesirable neigh- 
borhood ; and yet there is a man here this morning who 
would die on the threshold rather than Burrender it. 
Why ? It is home. Whenever he thinks of it, he sees 
angels of God hovering around it The ladders of heaven 
are let down to this house. Over the child's rough crib 
there are the chantiugs of angels, as those that broke over 
B-thlehem. It is home. 

These children muy come up after a while, and thej 
may win high position, and they may have an affluent 
r. side nee ; but tbey will not until their dying day forget 
that humble roof, under which their father rested, and 
their mother sang, and their sisters played. Oh, if you 
wmild gather up all tender memories, all the lights and 
sbndes of the heart, all banquetings and reunions, all 
filial, fraternal, paternal, and conjugal affections, and you 
I ftd only just four letters to spell out that height and 
depth and length and breadth and magnitude and eternity 
of meaning, you would, with streaoaing eyes, and trem- 
bling voice, and agitated hand, write it out in those four 
living capitals, H-O-M-E. 

What right does woman want that is grander, than to 
be queen in such a realm ? Why, the eagles of heaven 
cannot fly across that dominion. Horses, panting and 
with lathered flanks, are not swift enough to ran to the 
outpost of that realm. They say that the sun never sets 
upon the English Empire ; but I have to tell jou that on 
this realm of woman's influence eternity never marks any 
bound. Isabella fled from the Spanish throne, pursued 
by the nation's anathema ; but she who is queen in her 
home will never lose her throne, and death itself will only 
be the annexation of heavenly principalities. 

When yon want to get your grandest idea of a queen 
you do not think of Catherine of Bussia, or of Anne of 
England, or Marie Theresa of Germany ; but when you 
want to get your grandest idea of a queen, you think of 
the plain woman who sat opposite your father at the 
table, or walked with him arm-in-arm down life's path- 
way ; sometimes to the thanksgiving banquet, sometimes 
to the grave, but always together — soothing your petty 
griefs, correcting your childish waywardness, joining in 
your infantile sports, listening to your evening prayers, 
toiling for you with needle, or at the spinning- wheel, and 
on cold nights wrapping you up snug and warm. And 
then at last, on that day when she lay in the back room, 
dying, and you saw her take those thin hands with which 
she toiled for you so long, and put them together in a 
dying prayer that commended you to God whom she had 
taught you to trust — Oh, she was the queen ! The chariots 
of God came down to fetch her ; and as she went in, all 
haaven rose up. You cannot think of her now without a 
rush of tenderness that stirs the deep foundations of your 
soul, and you feel as much a child again as when you cried 
on her lap ; and if you could bring her back again to 
speak just name your once more as tenderly as she used 
to speak it, you would be willing to throw yourself on the 
ground and kiss the sod that covers her, crying, "Mother I 
mother 1" Ah I she was the queen — she was the queen. 

Now, can you tell me how many thoDsand miles a 
woman like that would have to travel down before she got 
to 1 10 ballot-box ? Compared with this work of training 



kings and queens for God aod eternity, liow insignidcAtit 
seems all this work of voting for aldermen, and common 
councilmen, and sheriffs, and constable^, and mayors, and 
presidents. To make one each grand woman as I have 
described, how many thousai^.! would you want of those 
I>eople who go in the round of godlessnees and fashion and 
dissipation, distorting tbeir body until in their monstros- 
ities they seem to outdo the dromedary and hippopotamus ! 
going as far toward disgraceful apparel as they dare go, 
so as not to be arrested by the police — their behavior a 
sorrow ^to the good, and a caricature of the vicious, and aa 
insult to that God wUo made them women and not gor- 
gons ; and tramping on, down through a frivolous and 
dissipated life, to temporal and eternal damnation. O 
woman, with the lightning of your soul, strike deal aft 
your feet all these allurements to dissipation and ta 
fashion. Your immortal soul cannot be fed upon suoh 
garbage. 

God calls you up to empire and dominion. Wi'.l yoo 
have it ? Oh, give to God your heart ; give to Qol yonr 
best energies ; give to God all your culture ; givo to God 
all your refinement ; give yourself to Him for this world 
and the next 

Soon all these bright eyes will be quenched, and tbeas 
voices will be hashed. For the last time you will look 
upon this fair earth, father's hand, mother's band, sifter's 
hand, child's hand, will be no more in yours. It will bs 
night, and there will come up a cold wind from the Jordaa, 
and you must start. Will it be a lone woman on a track- 
less moor ? Ah, no ! Jesus will come up in that hour and 
offer His hand, and He will say : *< You stood by Me whem 
you were well ; now I will not desert you when you are 
sick." One wave of His hand, and the storm will drop ; 
and a'lothe? wave of His hand« and midnight shull break 
into midnoon ; and another wave of His hand, and the 
chamberlains of God will oome down from the treasure- 
houses of heaven, with robes lustrous, blood-washed, and 
heaven-glinted, in which you will array yourself for tha 
marriage supper of the Limb. And then with Miriam, who 
struck the timbrel by the Bed Sea ; and with Deborah, 
who led tbe Lord's host into the fight ; and with Hannah, 
who gave her Samuel to the Lord ; and with Mary, wba 
rocked Jesus to sleep while there were angels singing im. 
the air ; and with Florence Nightingale, who bound «|^ 
the battle- wounds of the Crimea, you will, from the chalioft 
of God, drink to the soul's eternal rescue. 

One twilight, after I had been playing with the childvea 
for some time, I laid down on the lounge to rest ; and^ 
half asleep and half awake, I seemed to dream this dream s 
It seemed to me that I was in a far-distant land — not Pei^ 
sia, although more than Oriental luxurianco crowned tiitt 
cities ; nor the tropics, although more more than tropittd 
fruitfulness filled the gardens ; nor Italy, although mon 
than Italian softness filled the air. And I wandered 
around, looking for thorns and nettles, but I found nona 
of them grew there. And I walked forth and I saw tfab 
sun rise, and I said : ** When will it set again ?" and tlM 
sun sank not. And I saw all the people in holiday appa^- 
rel, and I said : '* When will they put on the workings 
man's garb again, and delve in the mine, and swelter aft 
the forge ?" But neither the garments nor the robes did 
they put ofll 

And I wandered in the suburbs, and I said : '* Where 
do they bury the dead of this great city ?" And I looked 
along by the hills where it would be most beautiful for 
the dead to sleep, and I saw castles, and towns, and bat- 
tlements ; but not a mausoleum, nor monument nor 
white slab could I see. And I went into the great chapel 
of the town, and I said : "Where do the poor worship? 
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where aro the benches on which they sit ?'* And a voioe 
answered : '* We huve no poor ia this great city." And I 
wandered ont. seeking 'to find the place where were the 
hovels of the destitnte ; and I foand mansipna of amber 
aod ivory and gold, bat no tear did I seo or sigh hear. 
I was bewildered ; and I sat nnder the shadow of a great 
tree, and I aaid : " What am I, and whence comes all 
this ?*' And at that moment there came from among the 
leaves, skipping np the flowery paths and across the 
sparkliDg waters, a very briq:ht and sparkling group ; and 
▼hen I saw their step I knew, and when I heard their 
voices I thonght I knew them ; bnt their apparel was so 
different from anything I had ever seen, I bowed, a stran- 
ger to strangers. But after a while, when they clapped 
their hands, and shouted, •* Welcome I welcome I' the 
mystery was solved, and I saw that time had passed, and 
that eternity had come, and that Qod had gathered us up 
into a higher home ; and I said, "Are all here ?" and the 
^iees of innumerable generations answered : •* All here." 
And while tears of gladness were raining down our cheeks, 
and the branches of the L3banon cedars were clapping 
their hands, and the towers of the great city were chiming 
their welcome, we began to laugh, and sing, and leap, 
and shout, **Home I Home ! Home I" 
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Thb houfle seemed suitable, the rooms were just what 
we wanted ; there was a nice garden in front, though not 
much behind. We had nearly decided on taking it, when 
something about the garden reminded us of a most im- 
portant question that still remained to be asked : 

** What is the aspect of this house ?" 

"Well, sir, it looks nearly dne north." 

*' Then you don't get much sun in the front garden ?" 

" Well, no, air ; you see it is round at the back of the 
house nearly all day. There isn't much ground there, 
tmt what there is will grow twice as many flowers as this 
front pieoQ.^ 

*' Pm afraid, then, that we most alter our minds, for 
yoa see aU the sitting-rooms are at the fronts and a north 
aspect is Tory cheerless." 

** Well, sir, some like it better. Yoa always get a good, 
elasr light, though I must say I do like a bit of the sun 
sometimes." 

Another look at the garden showed clearly the truth of 
tUs man*s words. All was neatness and order, but there 
VIS a look of barrenness, a poverty of leaf, and a general 
blighted appearance that said as plainly as words could 
speak : '*We want more aun," 

How many in this world seem to want more sun I 
Speaking for the moment temporally, one can see these 
blighted ones everywhere. The sun of prosperity Las 
never shone into their cheerless little parlor and bright- 
ened the threadbare carpet and the faded, rickety fur- 
niture ; it has not brightened up the sallow face of the 
eirewom clerk, or the wrinkled brow of the anxious, strug- 
gling mother ; wherea;*, on the other hand, one can see 
the very beams of this luminary of Mammon reflected 
from the rubicund countenance, or the small, wcU-shaven 
face, the spotless a'jd expensive dress of the suocessfnl 
stockbroker or mammoth shopkeeper. The rays of this 
sun (not, alas 1 of righteousness) positively gild the costly 
roo!U8, the terraced fronts, of their well-appointed mansions. 

Tot this snn often sets, and sets at midday, and even 
irhen H shines the brightest, underneath the golden light 
T:ifty be a hard and cruel heart, and a load of sin, or misery 
or deceit 

The prosperous are not always happy ; nevertheless it is 



a blessed work to bftng in some spare rays even of this 
earthly sau to lighten the squalid garret, the dull home, 
or cheerless lodging of the very poor. The money for the 
dreaded rent, the money for food or dress, the check for 
more permanent relief— all show at its best the value of this 
sun, lighting up the twilight of depression, the evening of 
want, or the midnight of despair. 

But there is another light that we all need. There is 
One whoso countenance is **like the sun shining in his 
strength "and whose name is the*' Sun of Kighteous- 
ness." 

During the late frost one year, in March, when the sun 
had much power, I was greatly strnck by the contiast 
afforded by two sides of many of the road& They were 
sharply divided into two halves. The one where the rays 
of the sun had not penetrated was cold and hard and dry ; 
the other half, on which the sun had shone, was warm and 
soft and moist. 

Now amongst Christians how clearly do wo discern 
these tvvo kinds. 

The hard, the cold, the dry doctrinarian. As clear, it 
may be, as a northern light, and as oheerle&s. What right 
has he to take the name of Christ-inn, in whose light he 
does not walk, whose smile he does not know ? <* Lord, 
lift Thou up the light of Thy counter anoe upon us." This 
is woith idl the world besidea Oh, how soon we can tell 
a sunny Christian ! A great many of us are like frnit- 
tre. s growing on a north wall. We have plenty of light. 
and yet bear but little fruit, because we get little sun and 
heat. 

Cold Cometh out of the north, and heat from the south 
(Job xxxvii. 9, and Luke xii. 55). You may find a few 
half- ripe pears and peaches on the tree, but you cannot 
get the well-ripened fruit the owner loves off anything but 
a south wall, for it is only *' he that abideth in Me (tho 
sun as well as the vine) thit bringeth forth much fruit.'* 

North-light Christians are not nncommon. A some- 
\ihat chilling severity marks and mars their faithfnlness ; 
a cold,, clear light, the undeniably true doctrines that they 
hold, a certain self-satisfaction, characterize their upright 
walk, and their general talk is not attractive. They havo 
enough light, bnt they want more snn, more of the lovo 
of Christ that passes all understanding. On the oth<;r 
hand, south-aspect Christians may always be recognized 
when met with. There is a brightness and sweetness 
about them that wins and never repels, and above ali 
there is a frnitfulness. They are not armchair critics of 
work for which they have no heart ; their aim is not to bd 
dear or clever, but to live for the Master. Tueir love to 
Him isnnafiected and unmistakable. 

Bemember, too, that although Christians facing the 
south gain in warmth and heat, they do not lose in light. 
They do not give up the light to get the sun. O/, let ua 
then live in the light of Christ's countenance. 

I went through a well-kept Swiss hospital one dny. 
and was greatly struck by the wonderful recoverie , 
made from the most critical operations, by the patients ; 
but when I saw, opening out of each ward, wooden ter- 
races facing the south, and commanding the most splendid 
panorama of the blue lakes, surrounded by the everlasting 
snowclad giants of the Alps, where patients were wheeled 
out for their "sunbath," I wondered no more. Oh, how 
I longed to put up a terrace like that to each of our hos- 
pitals. What different recoveries we should havo I 

Even so with the sin-sick souL The same Sun that 
cheers the strong, heals the sick. Those tc whom He has 
forgiven most, love Him most Let us keep, then, in the 
love of God, let us live in the consciousness of His love 
resting on us in suffering and adversity. 
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THE TELESCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 

Bt Arthur Vaughan Abbot. 



The passenger in an express train, comfortably seated 
in his armchair, sometimes feels a momentary sense of 
insecurity as, glancing through the window, he beholds 
the familiar objects of the landscape sweep swiftly by. 
But the sensations of the traveler could be scarcely 
enyiable should the iron horse suddenly take fright, 
and, seizing the bit in his teeth, rush off at the rate of 
1,100 miles a minute, and at the same time spin round 
and round with the dizzy velocity of 1,400 feet per 
second. Yet, during the few moments occupied in 
glancing over the foregoing sentences, the gentle reader 
has traveled with this marvelous speed on our little 
globe, nearly 1,000 miles through space, without ex- 
periencing the slightest discomfort, or, perhaps, even 



in the midst of a vast and boundless ocean, unknown 
and unexplored, the dark and cloudy mists of which 
were fuU of danger and terror to the ventureaoma 
voyageur, A little later, and the island earth, still float- 
ing on the unknown sea, sends down rootlets, after the 
manner of a gigantic seaweed, to sustain itself and its in- 
habitants by nourishment derived from the ocean. Tka 
Hindoos, even in modem times, had a very curiouB idea 
of the earth. This people, in many respects so learned, 
had discovered that the earth was not a plane, and even 
ascertained that it was hemisphericaL But here their 
science deserted them, and their priests, appealing to the 
imagination, taught that the hemisphere was supported 
on four elephants standing on the back of an imfn^fH^ 
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being aware of the fact The idea that the world is a 
sphere, and with its inhabitants is spinning round and 
round, rolling on its way through space, is an astronomi- 
cal truth BO familiar as to be one of the earliest school- 
boy lessons, and so universally accepted that any other 
hypothesis would only excite a smile of derision and con- 
tempt. But scarcely 300 years have passed since the high- 
est representatives of science and art in the then civilized 
world assembled to compel a poor and insignificant Ital- 
ian astronomer to declare that the world was stationary. 
Truly, mankind is learning rapidly, but each fresh dis- 
covery only broadens the horizon of knowledge, and 
should be but a fresh incentive to a larger and more 
perfect comprehension. 

Some of the earlier conceptions of the world are cu- 
rious and grotesque in the extreme. One of the most 
primitive is^ that the earth was a gigantic island, floating 



tortoise. By some it was asserted that the tortoifle rested 
on nothing; but the more thoughtful East Indians 
maintained that it floated on the universal *ooean (Fig. 2). 
From Grecian mythology is derived the familiar Atlas 
bearing on his shoulders the burden of the earth. It 
was not until the eighth century that even an approxi- 
mate conception of the form of the earth was entertained. 
The wise Bede, known as the Venerable, regarded the 
earth as formed upon the model of an egg (Fig. 3). He 
says : '* The earth is an element placed in the middle of 
the world, as the yelk is in the middle of an egg ; 
around it is the water, like the white surrounding the 
yelk ; outside that is the air, like the membrane of the 
e%g ; and round all is the fire, which closes it in as the 
shell does. The earth, being thus in the centre, receives 
every weight upon itsdf, and, though by its nature it is 
cold and dry in its different parts, it acquires, accident- 
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ally, diifiarent qualities ; for the portion whiob is exposed 
to the torrid action of the air is bnmed bj the son, and 
is nninhabitable ; its two extremities are too cold to be 
inhabited ; but the portion that lies in the temperate 
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region of the atmosphere is habitable. The ocean, which 
sxirronnds it by its waves as far as the horizon, divides it 
into two parts, the npper of which is inhabited by us, 
while the other is inhabited by our antipodes, although 
not one of them can come to us, nor one of us to them." 
What is it that has reduced all this chaos to system, 
and has given us a science that tells us not merely of the 
earth's form, and enables us to guide our ships from 
plaee to place on its surface with almost mathematical 
fiieeiskm ; but, leaving our globe, steps into space, and 
walehes with the calm, contemplative eye of Science the 
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sweep of the planets as they circle about the sun, and 
Hhen, extending its vision, embraces other worlds and 
other suns ; system after system, as the countless dwellers 
of infinite space pass before it in review, until even all- 
embracing Science, appalled by such immensity, is ready 
to exdLaim, with Biohter : ** End there is none to the Uni- 
verse of God. Lo I there is neither beginning *'? 

So long as human faculties, unaided by mechanical 
appliances, were employed in speculation as to the con- 



dition of the earth and its relations to space, it is not 
strange that such singular freaks of the imagination re- 
ceived universal credence. The first step toward a more 
complete comprehension and definite knowledge was 
evidently some means whereby power of observation 
could be increased in scope and definiteness. The 
early astronomers were limited to their own eyes, and 
it is marvelous that the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
were able to reduce astronomy to the exactitude of 
which there is abundant record. Naturally something 
to supplement and extend the powers of the eye was 
earnestly desired. Precisely how the telescope was in- 
vented is perhaps 
uncertain. Current 
history ascribes to 
Galileo the credit 
of the earliest in- 
strument of this 
kind. According to 
the story, the Italian 
astronomer com- 
plained to a friend 
of his defective 
vision, and was in- 
formed that a Vene- 
tian glassmaker had 
produced some as- 
tonishing results 
with curiously curved 
bits of glass. Some 
samples of these 
were procured by 
Ghdileo, and, after 
experimenting, he 
succeeded in pro- 
ducing the first tele- 
scope. The instru- 
ment was, indeed, but little more than an ordinary opera- 
glass, perhaps not half so good as those which nightly 
confront the stages in our popular theatres. But the 
little seed thus sown has grown until it has culminated 
in the gigantic and costly instruments of the present 
day. 

The principles of the telescope are quite simple, but 
in order to attain a thorough comprehension of them a 
little dry science is necessary. It is generally believed 
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that all space with which we are acquainted is occupied 
by an exceedingly elastic, highly tenuous, and, so far as is 
now known, imponderable medium, which philosophers, 
with their fondness for long names, have denominated the 
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J iminifcrous ether. The phenomenon which we call light 
i-i believed to have its origin in an exceedingly rapid vi- 
hratory motion of the molecular particles of which all 
bodieB are supposed to consist ; and this ether is acore- 
ilAoil with bring the means whereby this motion is com- 
mrmicated from place to place. For example, ordinary 
i'luminating i^as consists of atoms of carbon and hydro- 
gou. When the gas is ignited, the oxygen atoms of the 
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air violently- seize and enter into combination with the 
carbon and hydrogen. This terrific molecular disturb- 
ance, like a shower of stones falling on the surface of a 
pond, sets the ether into violent agitation, causing a 
series of waves to extend outward. When these wavto 
break upon the retina of the eye, the exquisitely sensitive 
nerves are excited, and transmit to the brain a sensation 
which we call light. Further than this science does not 
▼eutnre to ej^lain ; but all the wonderful phenomena of 
optical soienoe may be dearly understood if it is dis- 
tiuctly borne in mind that light ia simply a wave-motion 
of the ether particles. When the ether waves fall upon 
a Bubstanoe which allows them to freely traverse it» the 
light passes on with but little obstruction, and it is said 
that the body is transparent ; while if, on the contrary, 
the nature of the substance is such as to extinguish the 
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vibration, the material is pronounced opaque. Even in 
the most transparent bodies, the light- waves undergo a 
curious, though perfectly natural, modification ; and it is 
upon this property we depend for the successful opera- 
tion of many optical instruments. Suppose a ray of sun- 
light traversing the air to fall upon a pane of window- 
glass. The hard and dense particles of the glass retard 
tbe ether vibrations, and cause them to move more 
slowly. If the ray falls obliquely upon the glass, the 
part which first strikes it feels more quickly the disturb- 
ing influence, and thus the ray is turned aside and de- 
ilccted from its original course. This power of caus- 
ing light to turn round a comer is called refraction, and 
has its origin from the Latin verb n^on^o— to bend. 
Scientifically stated, the laws of refraction are as follows : 

1. When a luminous ray passes from one medium into 
OTwther, it is r^racted^ or bent out of its course, 

2. When the ray passes from a rare medium into a dense 
one, the ray in the denser medium is refracted toward a per^ 
Dcndioular to the surface qfthis medium,* and, conversely. 



When the ray passes from a dense medium into a rare one^ 
the rfiy in the rare medium is refracted away from a perpen- 
dicular to the surface of this me Hitm. 

Sometimes very curious effects result ; for, strangely 
enough, the eye is not capable of recognizing any dis- 
turbance in the rectilinear course of the light-rays, but 
always refers the distortion to the objects seen ; or, in 
other words, we think we always see straight, no matter 
how crooked and tortuous may be the path by which tbe 
light reaches the eye. A spoon placed in a glass of water 
will appear bent, and, in certain positions, even broken 
in two (Fig. 4). In tropical countries the heat of the snn 
frequently rarefies the atmosphere so as to produce layers 
difi'ering in density. The light-rays passing through this 
attenuated air are distorted, giving rise to the plieno- 
mena of mirage. Certain peculiar states of the weather 
wiU sometimes produce a similar effect One of tba 
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most noted examples of mirage ooonrred in Paris in 
1869, when a large part of the city appeared to be npeide 
down in the sky (Fig. 5). 

It is this refractive property that renders possible the 
construction of a magnifying-instroment. Fig. 6 is an 
illustration representing the theory of the lens. Li L is 
a cross section of a circular piece of c^aas, ordinarily 
known as a burning-glass, or double convex lens. Sup- 
pose any object, as an arrow tm n), to be placed before 
the lens. Bays of light from every point of the arrow 
fall upon its surface. Take, for example, the cone of 
rays from the point n. The upper ray of this cone n L 
meeting the lens at L is refracted downward, while the 
lower ray n L suffers a less refraction, and the two rays 
intersect each other at N. A similar train of reasoning 
may be applied to all the rays emanating from the ob- 
ject As a result, the lens gaUiers these rays into a series 
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of focal points at M N, thus forming an enlarged inverted 
image of the object It is very evident that there is a 
definite relation between the distances of the object and 
the image from the lens. A small object at m n will give 
a large image (M N); while a large object at M N will 
cause a correspondingly small image at m n. The bright- 
ness of the image is also an important consideration. If 
all the light from a small body (m n) is spread out over 
the large space (MN), the image thus produced must be 
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•orrespoiidingly faint and dim ; while oonverselj, if all 
llie light from a large body at M K be oondensed at m n, 
the small image must be proportionatelj brighter. 
These interchangeable points are called the conjugate 
lod of the lens, and axo atiliied in the [oonstmotion of 
the zefnoimg telesoopa For the stndy and examina- 
tion of objects so faint and indistinct as most of the 



becoming a very serious obstacle to the construction of 
large and powerful instrum^itB capable of giving a sharp 
and distinct definition of the objects toward which thej 
may be turned. Mathematical inyestigatioo has shown 
that by making the different sides of the lens of different 
curvature, so that the radius of one side is about six 
times that of the other, a lens is produced in which the 
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heavenly bodies, it is obviously necessary to obtain the 
largest amount of light possible. To accomplish ibis, a 
very large lens is employed, so as to collect and concen- 
trate in a small image as much light as possible. Then, 
by means of a second lens, or a combination of lenses, 
this image may be magnified and examined. Fig. 7 gives 
in outline the construction of the refracting telescope. 
Let A B be an object at a great distance from the instru- 
ment A. large lens (o) is used to collect and form a 
imall, but very bright, image of the object at a b. A 
second small lens (O), placed between the image and the 
eye, refracts the rays of light from the image a b, and 
caoses them to enter the eye as if they emanated from a 
krge image (d c). Simple as the theory of the telescope 
k thus seen to be, the mechanical execution of all its 
details with a precision ^uffic'ient to enable us to accu- 
lately follow the motion of ine stars through space— of 
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inch immensity that, in comparison, the diameter of the 
earth's orbit, with its 180,000,000 miles, vanishes to a mere 
point— is a task full of difficulties, requiring the most 
arduous labor, the closest and most skillful attention. 

In speaking of the foci and of the images formed by a 
lens, it was assumed that the rays emitted from a single 
point intersect after reflection at another point. This is 
virtually the case when only a small portion of the centre 
of the lens is used. When, however, the whole surface 
is employed, the rays which fall near the edges (Fig. 8] 
VY undergo a greater refraction and come to a focus at 
F than those falling on the centre which are focused at 
0. The result is that between the points F and G there 
tte formed a great number of overlapping ima<?es, whose 
eiect is to blur and render indistinct objects seen 
through the lens. This defect is termed sphtricnH aber- 
ratiofi, and increases rapidly with the size of the lens. 



spherical aberration is reduced io a Tninfmum. Stiil, 
even with the most oazefol construction, this defect i^ 
always more or less present, and lenders difficult the 
manufacture of telescopes of large size. 

Ea^ly in the history of the telescope an obstacle was 
enootintered that for a century and a half baffled the skill 
of the best opticians, and prevented the adoption of an;* 
instrument over the opera-glass of Ghdileo. It has been 
seen that, owing to spherical aberration, all the rays of 
light falling upon the lens are not conoentrated at a single 
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focus, but are spread over quite a sensible interval of 
spaoa. It was also found that when a ray of light was 
refracted by a lens, it was separated into all the colors 
of tiie rambow | consequently objects seen through the 
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older instruments were surrounded by a fringe of color, 
giving a most curious appearanoe, and rendering the in- 
strument absolutely unreliable when applied to the de- 
termination of the color of the heavenly bodies. This 
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* defect has been called a chromatic aberration. Investi- 
gation has shown that ordinary white light is composed 
of the seven different colors with which every one ia 
familiar, as the tints of the rainbow, and the aocurair 
measurements of modem science have shown that the 
waves of light in each color are of different length from 
those of every other. For example, there are about 
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40,000 waves per inch in red light, while in a violet ray 
there are about 60,000 per inch. The greater the number 
of waves the more rapid must be the rate of vibration ; 
and as it has been seen that the phenomenon of refrac- 
tion is due to a retarding of the light- waves bj a dense 
medium, it is quite obvious that the more rapid the 
vibration the greater will be the amount of retardation, 
and consequently the greater the amount of refraction. 
Fig. 9 illustrates this phenomenon of chromatic aber- 
ration. 

Suppose a ray of light to fall upon a lens. The violet 
rays are brought to a focus at Y, while the red ones are 
concentrated at B, and the space between Y and B is 
filled with a series of colored images, marring and blur- 
ring the sharpness of the object to such an extent 
that lenses of more than a few inches in diameter are 
found to be worthless. Experiment has shown that 



different substances vary 
greatly in their refractive 
power, or their capability 
of bending light from ii9 
course. Similar experi- 
ments have also proved 
that there is a like difler- 
ence in the power of dis- 
persion, as the ability le 
separate into rainbow UnU 
IB called. Therefore, if two 
substances could be foond, 
each having the aame 
power of dispersion but 
different powers of refrac- 
tion, a combination of ilie 
two might be arranged, so 
that the chromatic aberrar 
tion of one part of the 
compound lens should be 
neutralized by the otiber 
pari This discovery was 
made by Dolland, a Lon- 
don optician, in 1757, and 
it is only since this time 
that large and acenzmte 
telescopes have been {toe- 
sible. Two kinds of glan 
are much used for opiieal 
work — flint glass, contain- 
ing lead, and crown glaaa» 
containing iron. The dis- 
persive power of flint glaM 
is much greater than thai 
of crown glass ; ooom- 
quently, by a combinalioa 
of a convex lens of cxoua 
glass and a concave lenw 
of flint glass, Mr. DoUand 
was able to produce a lens 
practically free from chro- 
matic aberration, thus ren- 
dering possible the mo«len 
telescope and microsoffic^ 
and giving to the world 
one of the most impottant 
discoveries in practical op- 
tics. The theory of the 
Dolland combination is 
shown in Fig. 10. A is a 
prism of crown glass^shov- 
ing the amount of leCcao- 
tion, together with the amount of dispersion, betweoi 
the violet ray Y and the red ray B. In B a similar 
prism of flint glass is shown. Here it will be noticed 
that while the amount of refraction is about the same, 
the amount of dispersion between Y and B is mock 
greater. In C a compound prism is shown, oonsialing 
of a large piece of crown glass and a small piece of 
flint; the flint prism being set so as to neutralize the 
dispersion of the crown glass, and to leave the refractive 
power as nearly as possible unchanged. Here it is seen 
thafc the ray is refracted out of its course, but undergoes 
no dispersion. The application of this to the constmc- 
tion of the lens is shown at D. 

After the discovery of Dolland, it appeared as if opti- 
cians, having the theoretical objections to the teleaoope 
practically removed, had nothing further to do but to go 
on indefinitely constructing larger and larger instm- 
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ments. Unforhmately, however, the manxifactare of the 
object-glass for a large telescope is one of the most diffi- 
cult pieces of work that can be undertaken. Even the 
most transparent glass obstructs more or less light, and 
consequently it is the studj of the optician to select the 
jerj dearest and purest material that can be obtained. 
It is found that the most desirable glass can be best 
manufactured in small quantities, so that, in order to get 
a sufficient quantity of glass that is optically good, a 
large number of crucibles full, in some cases as many as 
soTeral hundred, have to be made. The contents of each 
crucible, after cooling from the furnace, are broken into 
small pieces. These pieces are then subjected to the 
most rigid examination, so as to exclude all those con- 
taining traces of air-bubbles and other impurities. A 
careful selection is also made so as to obtain pieces of 
glass as nearly as possible of the same specific gravity, in 
order that the resulting lens may be free from variations 
in density, which would tend to produce' a blurred and 
distorted image. When, after this most searching in- 
spection, a sufficient quantity of appropriate glass has 
been obtained, the selected pieces are subjected to a pro- 
longed heating in the furnace at such a temperature as 
shall only soften the various bits of glass, causing them 
to thoroughly coalesce. It is 
very desirable, during this 
stage of the manufacture, to 
avoid melting the glass into 
fluidity, lest there be a ten* 
dency for the heavier ingre« 
dients to settle, giving there- 
by unequal refractive powers. 
After this process is complet- 
ed, the material for the new 
lens is cast in a mold so 
shaped as to give the desired 
form, after which it is neces- 
sary that the disk should be 
most thoroughly and care- 
fully annealed by heating to 
a moderate temperature, and 
allowing to cool with most 
extreme slowness— a process 
occupying some weeks. This 
care in annealing is extremely 
necessary, as otherwise the 
glass, being a poor conduc- 
tor of heat, would cool ex- 
teriorly while the interior 
was still hot Under such 
circumstances the piece 
would be in a state of inter- 
nal stress, liable at any time 
to split and burst in a thou- 
sand pieces. Indeed, in the 
manufacture of very large 
lenses this accident is of fre- 
quent occurrence, and is often 
the source of much damage. 
After the annealing has been 
successfully accomplished the 
disk is ready to be ground. 
The workman having the 
glass in charge stands before 
a solidly built table contain- 
iog a vertical spindle, so ar- 
ranged as to be rapidly and 
steadily rotated by machinery. 
The embryo lens is fastened 



to the top of this spindle by a cement formed of pitch, 
and the workman, with an iron cup charged with aaad 
and water, grinds the glass to the required shape. The 
sand is succeeded by various grades of emery, and finally 
by rouge, until, at the completion of the process, the 
surface of the glass presents the most exquisite polish. 
The lens is then tested by placing it in front of a lumi- 
nous point, set at a distaiice of some twelve or fifteen 
times the focal length of the glass. The appearance of 
this point is examined with a magnifying-glass '^of high 
power, and from this the optician judges as to the ae- 
curacy with which the grinding and polishing has beem 
done. Notwithstanding the greatest care and skill has 
been used in the operation, this searching examination 
usually reveals many inequalities of surface. To correct 
these, the finest rouge is applied by hand to the defective 
spots. This process is termed figuring, and taxes tiia 
skill and patience of the optician to the uttermost In- 
deed, so laborious is the task, that an object-glass of even 
moderate size requires several months for its constmo- 
tion ; and the objective for the Lick Observatory in Oali- 
fomia, the largest yet attempted, has been nearly five 
years in process of completion, and has cost 850,00QL 
While astronomers were vainly seeking to remedy 
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chromatio aberration, Sir Isaac Newion det^nnined to 
abandon tbat line of investigatdon, and solve the problem 
in an entirely different way. It had long been known 
that a ray of light was reflected from a polished surface ; 
just as the sea -waves, on meeting a wall of rock, are 
dashed back npon themselTeB. The scientific statement 
ef this law is as follows : 

1. When a luminous ray meeis a polished surface, U is 
reflected. 

2. The angle of refkdion is equal to the angle of ineidence, 
h/ing on opposite sides of a perpendicular to the reflecting 
^rface. Suppose in Fig. 11 B to be the polished surface 
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•f a mirror. A ray of light (A B) falling on this surface 
at B, is reflected along the line B C. If a perpendicular, 
B D, be drawn to the surface of the mirror at B it can 
be readily shown that the angle between the reflected 
ray and the perpendicular is the same as between the 
incident ray and the perpendicular. It was discoyered 
(it is not known by whom) that parallel rays of light 
striking a parabolic mirror were reflected to the fcnsus, 
and were capable of forming an image. Newton first 
made a practical application of this principle to the 
astronomical telescope. He made the parabolic mirror 
of long focus, and, intercepting the rays by a 45° mirror, 
caused them to come to a focus outside the tul)e of the 
instrument, where the image is inyestigated by an eye- 
piece (Fig. 12). This has been called the Newtonian re- 
flector. The famous Herschel tilted the mirror, as in 
Fig. 13. This brings the focus to the edge of the tube. 
Inhere the eyepiece is applied. Cassegran adopted a 
more convenient method. A small convex mirror inter- 
cepts the cone of rays before they reach a focus, and re- 
flects them back through a hole in the centre of the 
krge mirror, where the image is examined by the eye- 
piece (Fig. 14). The observer is thus near the ground 
when using the instrument, while in those of Herschel 
and Newton he must be raised in the air to the height of 
the top of the tube ; a great inconvenience in large in- 
struments. The Cassegranian reflector is the most con- 
venient to use. The Newtonian is optically the most 
perfect. 

This system of telescopes was very popular, as the rays 
of light fti- ' not separated into prismatic colors by reflec- 
tion, ajid their work was received with the greatest favor 



until the middle of the eighteenth oentory, when I>ol- 
land made his discovery. There were seriouB obstaelef 
in the construction of reflectora. In order thai the light- 
rays shall be brought accurately to a focus, it is neces- 
sary that the reflecting mirror should be a parabolic 
curva Tins curve is difficult to obtain mechanically, 
especially as even in the largest telescopic mirrors the 
difference between a circular curve and a parabola 
amounts only to a few hundredths of an inch. It was 
found also that, even after all possible care and skill 
was exercised in properly grinding the reflector to bring 
it to the desired curve, it was a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to place it in its position in the telescope without 
slightly springing the metal, thus throwing it out of 
shape sufficiently to impair its value. Even a deflection 
of one or two thousandths of an inch is sufficient to de- 
stroy the sharpness of the image, and render the instru- 
ment unfit for the highest kind of observation. Further- 
more, in the most highly polished speculum metal, there 
is a considerable loss of light, amounting to nearly thirty 
per cent To obviate this, the plan of making the specu- 
lum of a large disk of glass covered with a thin film of 
silver was found to give very satisfactory results, and to 
much reduce the loss of light 

The freedom from chromatic aberration of the reflect- 
ing telescope caused it to be held in high esteem by the 
astronomical world, and nearly all the telescopee of the 
last century were constructed on this plan. The largest 
instrument in existence is the famous reflector of Lord 
Rosse (see Fig. 1), and was erected on his estate at Par- 
sontown, Ireland, in 1842. The speculum for this instru- 
ment being so much larger than anything previously 
constructed, it was found necessary to build a foundiy 
especially for this purpose. The metal oi the speculum 
is composed of copper and tin, in about the proportion 
of three to one ; and was cast in iron crucibles 2 feet 
in diameter and 2} feet deep, requiring nearly ^twenty 
hours* heating in a furnace in order to melt the 
enormous mass of metal. After casting, the speculum 
was placed in an annealing-oven, where it was allowed to 
remain sixteen weeks, previous to undergoing the grind- 
ing process. This was done under water, by means of a 
huge cast-iron tool, fllled with emery. Simply the grind- 
ing alone required six weeks. The tube of this imni CT iae 
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telescope, including the speculum-box, is 56 feet long, 
and IB made of iron-hooped 1-inch deal boards. Iron 
rings, at distances of 8 feet, are on the inside to 
strengthen the sides. The diameter of the tube is 7 
feet, and it is secured to masonry in the ground bv a 
universal joint, to give it free movement in any direo- 
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tion. Walls ai-e erected 72 feet long, 56 feet high and 24 
feet distant from each other, lying exactly in the direction 
of the meridian. These allow tha telescope a motion of 
only about 15" on either side of the meridian, in an east 
and west direction. It may be lowered nntil nearly paral- 
lel with the horizon, and raised so as to point to the pole. 
By means of a chain and windlass, elevation or depres- 
lion can be accomplished, and the telescope being 
•onnterpoised in every direction, two men can adjust it 
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with facility, though the weight is about fifteen tons. 
The value of the instrument was placed at 860,000. 
Notwithstanding that Lord Bosse spared neither pains 
lor expense in the construction of his gigantic instru- 
ment, and while, owing to the enormous size of the re- 
lector, objects appear very bright, yet the instrument 
koks power of definition to such an extent that many 
■mailer telescopes are capable of more accurate work. 

The reflector of the Paris Observatory (Fig. 15), though 
a much smaller instrument than that of Lord Bosse, is 
capable of more exact work, and so is of more value to 
tlie astronomer. As soon as DoUand's discovery became 
known to the astronomical world, attention was at once 
diverted to the construction of refi*acting instruments, 
lor, when the obstacle of chromatic aberration was re- 
moved, the mechanical difllculties of building good re- 
fractors were fonnd to be much less than those encount- 
ered in constructing reflectors. 

The value of a telescope consists in its power of 
definition, and its ability to magnify. The first qualifi- 
cation depends upon the accuracy with which the object- 
glass has been constructed, and the care used in correct- 
ing the spherical and dhromatic aberration. The second 
depends upon the size of the object-glass, and the trans- 
parency of the material composing it. During the past 
century, opticians and mechanicians have been steadily 
improving old means and devising new methods in 
manufacturing, until now the art of lens-making has 
irrived ^at a very high d^pree of perfection, and it would 
seem that the possible size of a telescope was limited 
only by the amount of money available for its construc- 
tion. But an apparently insuperable obstacle is en- 
countered in the imperfect transparency of the glass, 
which occasions loss of light Every additional inch in 
the diameter of a lens necessitates a greater thickness ; 
tooeequently a point is soon reached beyond which a 
gain in light by increased size is more than counter- 
balanced by the loes caused by the additional thickness. 
With the best ^lass now at the optician's command, this 
*i*ufc IB calculated to be reached by a diameter of 



about thirty-six inches. As this is the size of the tele- 
scope now in course of construction for the Lick Ob- 
servatory, it is to be hoped that science will soon have 
the benefit of the largest instrument which our present 
knowledge is able to execute. Further improvements 
must be looked for in the direction of better qualities of 
glas), rather than mechanical progress. 

The huge reflector of Lord Bosse has been instanced 
as the largest example of that class of telescopes. Pro- 
bably the largest and best refractor now in existence is 
the one in the Washington Observatory (Fig. 16), having 
an aperture of some 26 inches, a focal length of 81 feet 
6 inches, its total length being 82 feet 6 inches. The 
object-lens was ground, finished and polished by Messrs. 
Alvan Clark & Co., in 1872. The tube is of thin steel, in 
three pieces, and is mounted upon a brick pillar, sup- 
ported by an arched foundation of bluestone, and having 
a capping of a sandstone block of about two tons* weight 

Attention has been so far directed chiefly to the diffi- 
culties encountered in the large lens or objective. The 
eyepiece, or portion of the instrument whereby the image 
formed by the objective is observed and magnified, has 
been constructed in a great variety of forms by diflerent 
opticians, each method having some advantages in the 
special circumstances that call for its construction. 
Usually the eyepiece is made up of one or two small 
convex lenses. 

Next to the objective, the mounting of the telescope 
has received study smd attention. It is very obvious tluit 
the relative positions of the eyepiece and object-lens 
mast be very exactly maintained, or otherwise the value 
of the combination as an instrument of precision will be 
seriously impaired. The mounting must be very light 
to permit easy manipulation ; and at the same time great 
rigidity must be obtained, otherwise the magnifying 
power will cause the slightest jar or tremor to be ampli- 
fied in a corresponding amount, and correct observation 
will not be possibla It is customary, therefore, in 
mounting large telescopes, to erect the meet aolid 
masonry foundation, setting the stonework on bed- 
rock, and placing the instrument on a solid granite pier 
built into the foundation. 

A curious difficulty encountered in the use of large 




no. 20.— SATUBN AMD HIS MOORS. 

telescopes and high magnifying powers is due to the 
motion of the earth itself ; for thig motion is amplified 
in the same proportion, and the object apparently sweeps 
across the field of view with greeX rapidity and disap- 
pears. 

To avoid this, a system has been devised which is 
called equatorial mounting. Two axes are provided, one 
of which, the polar axis, is set parallel with the polar 
diameter of the earth. The second axis ia placed at 
right angles to the first one. If the telescope be directed 
toward a star, and slowly turned about the polar axis, it 
will evidently describe the same path as the star, and 
can be made to follow it with the greatest ease. If a 
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powerfnl olookwork be attached to this axis, causing 
the telescope to reyolve once in twenty-fonr honrs, the 
instrument will remain directed toward the star, and will 
indefinitely follow its course, thus relieving the observer 
of all care. Also, by means of the graduated circles 
placed on these two axes, the position of a star may be at 
any time measured with the greatest ease. Referring to 
Fig. 16, the two axes of the Washington equatorial may 
be readily seen. 

Allusion has been already made to the Lick Observa- 
tory, now nearing its completion. As this will be, pro- 
bably, the finest astronomical observatory in the world, 
it merits a more detailed description. James Lick was 
bom at Fredericksburg, Pa. He began life as a maker 
of pianos 
and organs, 
but removed 
to California 
in 1847, and 
<lied in San 
Trancisco in 
1 376, leaving 
H 1 estate 
\ a 1 u e d at 
nearly four 
juillion dol- 
lars. By the 
terms of his 
will a pro- 
vision of 
8700,000 was 
made for the 
c onstruction 
and equip- 
ment of an 
astronomical 
o b s ervatorv 



for the Uni- 




versity of California. Previous to his death Mr. lick 
had selected Mount Hamilton, one of the peaks of the 
Coast Range, as the site for the Observatory. Mount 
Hamilton is fifty miles south of San Francisco, and 
thirteen miles east of San Jos^, which is the nearest 
point of railway connection. The summit of the mount- 
ain is separated into three peaks, the lowest of which is 
the site of the Observatory. The cap of this peak was 
cut down about thirty-one feet to get a solid foundation 
for the Observatory, which stands 4,285 feet above tba 
sea-level. The Observatory is to be 287 feet in length, 
and will contain a transit house, meridian circle, a 
photo - heliograph and heliostat, and a photograph 
house. The domes are at the extremities of the main 

building, the 
large tele- 
scope being 
in the south 
dome, the 
f oundationB 
of w h i c k 
have been 
deeply laid 
in rock. The 
frame of the 
dome 18 to 
be of steeU 
the interior 
of the envel- 
ope beinf^ 
covered with 
paper, and 
the exterior 
with plates 
of steel. 
The weight 
of the dome 
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tons, and it will roll on an endless harnessed carriage. 
Hydraulic power will move dome, cbair and shutter, 
all under control of the observer as he sits at the 
telescope. The north dome already contains a fine 
twelve-inch equatorial. The framework of this dome 
is of steamed bent oak, with coverings of thin copper 
sheets, plated inside with tin and outside with nickel. 
The machinery for revolving the dome consists of an 
endless rope of wire, running in a groove about the outer 
rim of the tower, over two large pulleys, and then 
through the wall to a drum set in an inside recess. In 
1869 Professor Burnham, of the University of California, 
spent two months at the Observatory. On the most per- 
fect nights of his visit he was able to use the highest 
powers to advantage, getting well-defined and sharp 
images. 

The great altitude of the Lick Observatory, and the 
elear dry air of the Pacific Coast, will give the astrono- 
mers of this station extraordinary advantages, for at most 
locations there are only a few nights in each year when 




FIQ. 23.— THE MOON. 

the air is sufficiently clear to permit the delicate observ- 
ations of modem astronomy to be successfully made. 

The gain to astronomy from the discovery of the tele- 
scope has been twofold. First, the gain to physical 
astronomy from the magnification of objects ; and, 
secondly, the gain to astronomy of position from the 
magnification of space, so to speak, which allows minute 
portions of it to be measured with great accuracy. The 
sun is about 90,000,000 of miles distant from us. Sup- 
pose, by means of a telescope, which will magnify say 
900 times, we bring the sun within 100,000 miles of us. 
This is only about half as &r as the moon is from us ; 
but^when we remember the enormous size of the sun, 
and, that if its centre occupied the centre of our earth, 
the circumference would extend beyond the orbit of the 
moon, we must acknowledge we have accomplished won- 
derfol results in thus bringing the sun within half the 
distance of the moon. The ordinary appearance of the 
tun is that of a perfectly flat disk of intense brightness, 
Wie overpowering lustre preventing the eye from recog- 
nizing any details. If, however, it be examined with a 
telescope of even moderate power, such an appearance as 
n presented by Fig. 17 is seen ; ^e surface being found 
lo he mottled with light and dark spots, while here and 
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TIG. 24.— LUNA.B APBNNINKS. 

there peculiar patches appear, which accurate measure- 
ment have shown to be many hundreds of miles in ex- 
tent, and which modem science believes to be holes or 
openings in an intensely luminous envelope, through 
which the darker body of the sun may be seen. Ii 
Fig 18 a highly magnified representation of one of th€ 
sun-spots is given. Apparently, the envelope surround- 
ing the sun consists of an inconceivable number of glow- 
ing filaments, which have received the name of willow- 
leaves. The most tremendous convulsions are constantly 
occurring in the sun, in comparison with which our most 
alarming volcanic eruptions are utterly insignificant. 

Turning the telescope toward some of our companion 
planets, we are equally amazed and enchanted. The 
planet Jupiter has been a fruitful field for investiga- 
tion and speculation. It is probable that the real sur- 
face of this planet has never been seen, and that its 
appearance, as represented in Fig. 19, is due to the fact 
that the planet is constantly surrounded by a dense 
cloudy envelope, and that the curious streaked or 
banded ap- 
pearance is 
owing to 
the varying 
thickness of 
these cloud 
strata. 

Probably 
there is no 
more beauti- 
ful celestial 
object than 
the planet 
Saturn. With 
a three and 
a half inch 
object-glass, 
Saturn looks 
like a little 
silver ball as 
large as a 
pea, s u r- 
rounded by 
a luminous 
ring (Fig.20). no. 25.— iajmmm afemninkb. 
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With the splendid Wasbington refractor, 
the little globe swells to a majestic sphere 
covered with cloud -bands, somewhat like 
the planet Jupiter, and encircled by tha 
most beautiful rings (Fig. 21). 

But of all the planets, our neighbor 
Mars has been susceptible of the most 
complete examination. Indeed, so satis- 
factorily has this scrutiny been accom- 
plished, that the distinction between land 
and water has been perfectly recognized, 
and a map similar to that of our own 
earth has been prepared (Fig. 22). A pe- 
culiarity deserving notice is the relation 
between land and water upon Mars. On 
our globe the water occupies about three- 
fourths of the surface, whereas upon Mars 
it occupies half, or less than half. As- 
tronomers have been also able to detect 
ice-caps upon the poles of the planet, 
which advance in Winter and retreat in 
Summer. 

Notwithstanding the proximity of our own moon, our 
knowledge of her is, perhaps, less attractive and more 
incomplete than of the other members of the solar 
system. The full moon, as seen through the telescope, 
is represented in Fig. 23. As the moon rotates on her 
axis in about the same time she occupies in a revolution 
round the earth, she presents the same face to us con- 
tinually ; consequently with one side of the moon we are 
totally unacnuftinted. The other side, with which we 




are familiar, ixtm, however, been mapped with exceeding 
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FIG. 27.— OAION AND THE NEIGHBOAI^O CONBTELXiATIONS, 

care. From a very interesting portion of her surface 
called the Lunar Apennines (Figs. 24 and 25), one may 
see that it is rough and rugged,, rising into sharp, jagged 
mountain-peaks, and exhibiting huge craters, indicative 
of the most tremendous volcanic action. It has been alsa 
shown that there is an entire absence of water on the 
lunar exterior, which may, perhaps, account in some 
degree for its uneven and ragged appearance. 

Physical astronomy gains immensely from revelations 
01' taint objects which, without the telescope, we could 
not have brought within the limits of vision. 
But the former bounds of creation having 
been gradually extended for us by onr dis- 
covery and use of telescopes of greater illu- 
minating power and longer range, we cannot, 
even now, be said to have got beyond cer- 
tain small limits ; for millions of stars dimly 
suggest their outlines in space which are quite 
beyond the region revealed to us by the most 
powerful instrument Though we have in- 
creased our range of vision sufficiently to per- 
ceive with greater advantage the members of 
our own solar system, we have also increased 
the 4,000 or 6,000 stars apparent to the naked 
eye to something like 20,000,000. The accom- 
panying illustration (Fig. 26) of a region im 
the Constellation of Gemini, as viewed witk 
the naked eye and with a powerful telescope, 
will suggest to the reader, more effectually 
than language can do, the effect of this won- 
derful space-penetrating power. 

Interesting views of the nebula of Orion 
and of other nebulss, as seen through the 
great telescopes of the world, are now given 
to us to examine. Orion's nebula is scarcelv 
visible to the naked eye ; but when a power- 
ful telescope is used, it is by to the moei 
glorious spectacle of its class in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and is probably only surpassed 
by that surrounding the variable star 77 Argus 
in the Southern (Figs. 27 and 28). 

Some one has roughly calculated that, look- 
ing through the huge telescope of Liord 
Kosse, we should receive 120,000 times more 
light than from our eye unaided. If, owing 
to imperfections in reflection, etc., two-thirds 
of the light be lost, so that the eye reoeivei 
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J'» • Mi) liiiiea more light than the yision unaided, then 
a star of tlio sixth magnitude, barely visible to the 
naked eyo, would ha^e 40,000 times more light, and 
might be removed to a ])oi!.t 200 times further from 
us than it now i3, and yet be visible in the field of the 
telescope, just as it now presents itself to the unaided 
eye. Light comes to us from the stars at the rate of 
185,000 miles a second, and some three and a half years 
are necessary for the light from the nearest star to reach 
us. We can undoubtedly behold stars from our earth 
B-> far distant that their light would be 60,000 years in 
r*m.iiing ns, and while we look at the stars and their 




YXO. 28 THB NSBUI.^ OF OBZOV, SEDUCBO FBOM LOBD BOSSS'S DBAWINO. 

light, we do not see them as they are at the present 
moment, but as they were, perhaps, hundreds of years 
since. When the telescope assists us, the years become 
tens of thousands ; the distances too great for the im- 
agination to grasp ; yet we are enabled to penetrate the 
wonderful abyss of space and see the laws of gravitation 
in action there, and calculate the orbit of one star about 
another. 



RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

Th« latest venture in scientiflo literature is The SiHss Crofs^ 
which, its projectors aiinoiinco. hsis been started to meet the known 
wants of a largo class of persons deeply interested in the personal 
itody of Nature. The existence of this class is proven by the 
Agtsaiz Association, which, made up of earnest workers of all a^es 
tmited for the purpose of ori^nul investigation, has attained a 
membership of manv thousands. For several years the associa- 
tloQ has found a kind patron in St. Nicholas. But the space which 
that ma^cazine could devote to the association wiis so limited and 
the needs of the association have increased so much, that the 
e«^tabli8hment of a separate magazine became necessary. Q'he 
flret numbers have been issued, and promise to become very 
poDular with the young naturalists whom it is intended to ppiide 
ind instruct, and who are worthy of all encouragement in their 
effort^to do something sensible in those days of frivolous occupa- 
tions ^or the young. The editor is Professor H. H. Ballard. 



Aax>Bi>iNa to an article in a late number of 7%e Amafetir Pho- 
iojmpher the anthropologists have introduced into police practice 
in France a new method of identifying prisoners, which is proving 
Tery Successful, and is based upon scientific precision. This con- 
sists in the exact measurement of the prisoner on bis arrival at 
the jaiL " His waist, the length and width of the head, the left 
middle finger, the left foot, the outstretched arms, the three other 
floffers of the left hand, the left arm from the elbow to the wrist, 
and the length and width of the ear, are measured, and the color 
^ the eyes, and any peculiarities nre noted down. A photograph 
is aim) immediately taken, and by these means the many mistakes 
whieh have been made by trusting to a pliotographer only are 
avoided. The fact that, sln<;e .this mode has been in operation- 
two jma ago^sas habitual criminals, passing under an assumed 



name, have been identified in France, shows that this method te 
t^upHrior to any other. Habitual criminals, particularly Englisk 
pickpockets, aro so convinced of the Infallibility of the method, 
that they will on no account submit to it, and otter violent resist- 
ance whenever the attempt is made to measure them. In suck 
cases we are assured that it is Always sufficient to measure 
the inside of the hat and boots." The same method is used Ia 
Russia and Japan. 

What is cnllod the " hammer-blow" of a locomotive driving- 
wheel fornis the subject of an article by an English writer In th% 
.Journal of the Franldin IntAUute. What is alluded to cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called a blow— for, as the wheel does not leave 
the rail, the element of velocity is left out— but is simply a con- 
siderable additional pressure thrown upon the rail at each revolu- 
tion by reason of the uncompensated vertical action of ths 
counterweights, which are for the purpose of balancing the piston- 
a/»tlon, the horizontal component of wbose motion greatly exceeds 
t'ae vertical component, while the action of ths 
counterbalance weights is the same in both di- 
rections. The remedy he sujrgests is the enlarge- 
ment of driving - wheels, which would diminisk 
both the frequency and force of the blow ; but 
he also suggests a plan for so arranging the 
springs of the locomotive by hanging them from 
bearings eccentrically mounted on the driving- 
shafts, as to slightly shift the weii:jht from sids 
to side at each revolution of the wheels to am 
extent as nearly as possible counteracting the 
*' hammer-blow." 

"DETECxrvB Camebas," as miniature photo- 
graphic apparatuses are called, have been in- 
vented in many forms, intended to disguise their 
true purport. Some look like a small traveling- 
bag; others simulate a revolver, the dry plates 
in the cylinder revolving under the motion of a 
trigger; and other forms. The latost is inclosed 
in a watch-case, which opens in the ordinary 
manner by means of a spring. As the case 
opens, a miniature camera shoots out for a 
moment, shuts up again, and the thing is dona 
— provided, of course it has been properly 
" aimed " at the face to be ^' taken." The sensi- 
tive plates to be used for this camem are minia- 
ture dry plates, several of which can be carried 
by the operator in a specially prepared locket 
to hang on the watch-cnain. This invention is 
English, and is already in use L^y the Londoa 
police. 

Steel ties for railroad tracks are coming Into 
use in Mexico, as they have long been used la 
India, as a matter of economy. The life of the 
steel tie may safely be set at from thirty to fifty 
years, whereas in Mexico white oak lasts only from five to six 
years. The expense of spikes is saved, also, and a large reductfoa 
In the repairing force of trackmen can be made. A better road- 
be 1 is required, however, tlian is usually to be found in tts 
United States. In Mexioo, on the Tera Cruz line, 1,850 per mile 
have btjen found to be a sufficient number. These cost in Eng- 
land about $1.25 each, and can be landed at Tera Cruz at $2 each. 
Wooden ties cost there from ninety cents to $1.02. With the pres- 
ent low price of cedar, chestnut and hackmatack ties in ths 
wooded sections of this country, it will be many years before the 
steel ftie will be adopted by our railroads. But in a place like 
Mexico, or India, or Central America, the use of the steel tie might 
be economical. Of course such experience as is detailed above Is 
interesting and valuable, and its results will be watched witk 
much interest by those of our railroad men whose lines rua 
through sparsely wooded districts. 



ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 

" Some men are born great" Yes, but g;racious ! how some of 
them do shrink I 

It is quite appropriate that the villain of the opera should al- 
ways be the base man among the singers. 

It is curious that. when a dog chases his tail, his tail, which is 
certainly behind, should always keep a little ahead. 

" Bt-the-wat," exclaimed Smithers, " have you two fives for 
a ten ?" **! have," responded Johnson. "Then lend me one of 
them." 

A GIRL at school would like to have two birthdays every year. 
When she grows up to be a woman she often objects to having 
only one. 

Brown says that the only objection he has to cremation Is that 
people will not only have to earn their living, but will have to ura 
their dead. 

" May I aspire to your hand ?" asked a dude r a witty belle, 
who instantly replied : •' You may have the rtfuaal oi it, sir, for aa 
indefinite period." 

" See here, Tom. it looks as if you were trying to cultivate the 
Widow Balsted. ' " Well, Charlie, to tell the truth, I am trying to 
rid her of weeds." >zea Dy 

" Mat I ride behind you ?" asked a tramp of a gentleman wJbOL 
was passing him on horseback. "Yes; but Aofc on the same 
horse," was the reply. 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

BT FANHIB ATMAB MaTHBWS (AUTHOB 07 *'I>ILBTTA1ITI DAT8 ") AND N. G. HASTINQS. 

**He brought me to the banqueting honee, and his banner oyer me was Loye."— Solomon's Soro ii. i» 

PABT IL-CHAPTEB XVIL 
(Oonthwed,) 




lE hours go slowly 
and heavily k>>daj, 
and I am eyen glad 
when another hnook 
oomes at the outer 
door, promising re- 
lief in some sort from 
the weariness of 
thinking. It is a card 
alone, this time, and 
announces Mrs. Mar- 
tha P. Hogencamp, 
who certainly brings me a di- 
yersion from my own thoughts, 
which for once I am rejoiced to 
accept. 

«« Le^ her come up,** I tell An- 
nette, Aith 9i ray of animation. 
She comes without undue delay, 
ailing into my room with a 
mighty rustling and swishing of 
Bilks,' and beaming at me broadly 
with her joUy red face — but 
somehow I fancy it is not quite 
such a jolly face as usual. 

** W^ and how are you this 
mornin*?** she asks, loud and 
warmly. " I told Gusta I must 
come down and see, or I wouldn't 
Uye a bit of peace tbis day. Gnsta's been real poorly 
since yesterday — her ueryes is so weak, you see. . Girls 
seem to be made of thread-paper nowadays, and can't 
atand nothing at all Nobody eyer heard o' neryes in my 
Toong days. And now do tell me all about yourself, and 
what the doctor said, and how you're hurt I" 

"'AH' is merely a sprained ankle, Mrst Hogencamp ; 
•nd the doctor says I must lie in bed to-day. and not 
Attempt to walk for a fortnight, at least. Thai is the 
extent of my injuries— except a bruise or two, which are 
quite beneath notice.'* 

"Bo tell I and so you're do^n here for ft fortnight 1 
Well, it's a merade, /say, that you're aliye I" exclaims my 
^itor, smoothing her lap down with large, fat hands 
busting out of their Swede kid gloyes. "I neyer see 
anydihkg so awful in all my bom days, when that creetur 
TsrtS up on bis hind legs, and yon went oyer backward, 
right down under his hufEs I Gusta says Mr. Auburn 
turned as pale as paper. I should think he might I and 
til be did was jes* to leap down and scream out somethin' 
in French, while the colonel come and picked you up ; 
ud if it hadn't been for him/* says Mrs. Hogencamp, 
vigorousiy, "your brains might ha' been knocked out in 
the road there, by that brute kiokin' away oyer you, and 
Ur. Auburn a-cryin', 'Nannie — Nannie !'— or some such 
nibhiah— instead of behavin' like a sane man V* 

I feel the red creep oyer my face up to the roots of my 

h^ir, while Mrs. Hogencamp wipes her own countenance 

w\th a lace Inndkerohief, and breathes short in the excess 

0^ her feeiing;8. 

*"! don't know how it happened," I answer, quickly. 

^vTsbXZm. No. 1.— 4. 



'*I knew nothing at all from the minute that Hotspur 
started." 

"Well, it's proyidential the colonel was there, that's 
all," says Mrs. Hogencamp, nodding her bird*of- paradise 
plumes impreesiyely. " And I do hope he'll set his foot 
down about your goin' out any more on that brute ^or, 
with anybody except himself, for the matter of that," she 
adds, with some incoherence. As I stare at her, her face 
reddens peroeptib!y, and she fusses with both hands in 
her mufif, and pulls her chair nearer the bedside, with 
ylsible confusion. 

'*l8 that Frenchwoman of yours round anywhere f 
she asks, abruptly, looking oyer her shoulder. 

"Annette ? I suppose she is in her room. Do yo« 
want her ?" 

** Me ? No^Lor', no I I wanted to know if she was 
within hearin', that was all," she replies, with the same 
uneasy air. "The fact is, Fye been wantin' to speak to 
you for some time, Nannie, and there's no time like the 
present — ^partic'larly as things is just now." 

"Well," I say, rather awkwardly, after a pause, "I 
shall be yery happy to hear anything you want to say la 
me, Mrs. Hogencamp." 

"Now, don't say that, because, like as not. you wan^ 
be," rejoins my sing^ar yisitor. "All I ask is for yo« 
to take things as they're meant, and in a friendly sperit^ 
and no ofTensa Now, I know well enoug|i. that I ain't an 
elegant la(7 like your aunt, and I haTran't the edjicatioa 
that helps a person along, and ^'"*^ likely I don't say the 
right things in the right way. Lor' I I know jes' what a 
plain sort of body I am well enough. ' As I tell Gusta, yoa 
can't make a silk pui&e out of a sow's ear, and it's no sort 
of use fussin' and prinkin' with me, and tryin' to mak* 
a fash'nable woman out o' me at my time of life ; but it 
I aint fash'nable," says Mrs. Hogencamp, nodding eci>- 
phatically, "I'ye got common sense, and what I see, I see; 
and I know what's right and wrong, and safe and onsafe; 
as well as any of 'em— maybe better. It's like enough I 
do, for the ladies /see flirtin' and flingin' round in whatTs 
called good society acts, the most of 'em, as if they didn't 
know what belonged to decent, well-conducted women." 

Mrs. Hogencamp pauses to take breath, and I stare at 
her in perfect silence, wondering to what this extraor^ 
dinary preamble is tending. 

"Now, you'ye got an aunt that's ben a mother to you,"* 
proceeds tiie good woman, immediately, " but Mrs. Elliott 
ain't one to giye adyice, thcU anybody can see. She ain*( 
for interferin', and I don't say but what she's right in gen- 
eral ; still, as long as folks will talk behind your back, 
you might as well hear 'em once before jour face, and 
know what's said, and I'm goin' to take it npou me, though 
it's none of my business, to tell you. Gusta adyised Me 
not to ; but I says to her, ' Gusta, what folks won't taks 
from their own flesh and blood, they'll sometimes listen 
to from strangers ;' and, any way, /'m a-goin' to apeak." 

" Do I understand you, Mrs. Hogencamp," I here intei^ 
pose, as light begins to dawn unpleasantly upon m»— ** de 
I understand you to mean that i|jj^ii<p|^J5^kiE|ilflL>^S^^< 
to speak to me ?" O 

" To be sure it is !" replies Mra Hogencamp, briskly. 
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*• To come oat plump and plain, it*s about that Mr. Au- 
bnrn ; and 1 can tell yon, that whatever I say now ain't 
one-half of what's ben said, and will be, by other folks 
that haven't *^*i proodwill to oome and speak to your face, 
as I do." 

" Mrs. Hogencamp " I get thus far, with proudly 

qniTering lips, but she strikes in at onoe. 

*' Now, let me say my say, as a friend, that's all I ask. 
Vm old enough to be your grandmother, and I've seen 
the world, and folks of all sorts, Boamps and honest men, 
and know the look of 'em a mile off ; and if ever I see a 
imooth, takin*, artful, slippery soamp, it's that Mr. Au- 
burn, and I ain't ashamed to say it ! Gusta says he kept 
company with you before you ever see the colonel, and 
maybe he did. If that's so, you was nothin' but a ohild» 
and couldn't be expected to know no better ; but you're a 
woman now, and a married woman at that, and got a good 
husband. If he is distant-like and haughty with folks, I 
always did say Oolonel Surelle was a gentleman ; and you 
ought to have your eyes opened now, if they wasn't then. 
And I say that any man, be he an old beau, or be he a 
stranger, that comes between married folks and tries 
Id make mischief, and set a wife agin a husband, is a 
scamp, L )d a mean one, and deserves no better than 
bangin'. Fd give it to him as soon as wink, if I had the 
makin' of the laws !" 

Having rushed on thus far without taking breath, Mr& 
Hogencamp stops, breathless, for one brief minute. 
j^^I don't know what possible right you can have to ad- 
dress these remarks to me, Mrs. Hogencamp," I manage 
to say, trembliDg between excitement and indignation ; 
'*or what possible interest I am supposed to take in 
your opinion of my friend Mr. Auburn." 

''I ain't got a particle of right, and I know it jes' as 
well as yon do," is the cool reply ; '* but I speak beoanse 
Fm a mother myself, and I can't see no young woman 
running headlong into destruction without puttin' out a 
hand to stop her ; jes' as I'd want somebody else to do to 
my Gnsta, if I was dead and gone, and some artful, good- 
lor-nothin' scoundrel w&s doin' his best to get round her. 
Haybe I don't smooth things over as much as I might, 
but Fm teliin' you the plain truth ; folks is talkia' pretty 
freely about you and Mr. Auburn ; and at our house, night 
b^'fore last, there was remarks made because you kep' out 
o* the way with him all the even in'. Gasta heard 'em her- 
fi<*lf ; and there was Miss Delle Asheton, who I don't want 
to say a word against, but if / was you, I'd put no trust in 
i»r pretty speeches. She was a- whisper in' to this one and 
that one, that dear Nunnie worried her so, and dear Nannie 
was breakin' her frienda' hearts by goin' on with that man 
as she did ; and all the while Miss Delle was flirtin* and 
bavin' her private talks with your husband, which I don't 
blame him one bit for, when a man's wife's no wife to 
kirn " 

**Mrs. Hogencamp 1" I speak in a voice that makes my 
•wn ears ring — though it is low enough, too— "you must 
•top there— you have said enough to me, and one word 
more I wiU not listen to 1" 

I am trembling in every nerve, as I sit up straight and 
look her in the eyes. She stares back at me for a minute, 
and then, stammering, begins something like an apology. 

•• If Fve offended you, Tm sorry for it, but every word 
F?a said is goapel truth ; and I've said it here as a friend. 
aad never opened my mouth behind your back elsewhere, 
as plenty of other folks has done, that's mealy-mouthed 
anongh in oompany with you." 

*^I do not doubt your good intentions, Mrs. Hogen- 

aamp," I say, quieting myself with a hard struggle ; '*and 

^ joor intereit in me is, no doubt, exceedingly kind ; bat I 



must beg to assure you that from no human being, nos 
even from my aunt, whom I regard as a mother, will I 
listen to the shadow of comment on my affairs. Oblige me 
by not compelling me to refer to the subject again." 

<*Lord bless us 1'* moans Mrs. Hogencamp, shaking 
her head. **Lord I Lord I how headstrong young folks 
wUl be 1" 

" As to any remarks that people may make on me or on 
my actions," I say, hotly, •• I beg you to understand thai 
I am most superbly indifferent to them, one and alt My 
friends are my own, and the degree and manner of my 
intimacy with them I choose to determine myself ; and I 
shaU do so, quite irrespective of anybody else's opinion. 
Be kind enough to let the matter drop, Mrs. Hogencampb 
now and for ever." 

** Dear, dear 1 I'm sure I've no wish to intruda I 
wouldn't have hurt your feelin's for the world " 

'•You have not hurt my feelings 1" I say, hastily, and 
indignant at the humiliating suggestioo. I have no chanoe 
to say any more, for a soft knock at the door causes Mrs. 
Hogencamp to start up gniltily, and glare round at the 
newcomer, who rapidly presents herself. 

" Aunt May 1" I exclaim, flushing scarlet and ready to 
cry at the sight of her sweet, soothing face. She hurries 
straight np to me, and in less than a minute is kissing me, 
with both my arms round her neck. 

*' My dearest child I I was so shocked to hear of this T 
she says, tenderly. " The colonel called this morning to 
tell me you had met with an accident, and he begged me 
not to come too early, for you were exhausted and weak, 
and he wanted you to rest ; so I have pent up my eager- 
ness, darling, and waited most obediently until noon be- 
fore I ventured. Bat I see some one else has happened 
sooner than I," and she holds out her hand to Mrs. Hogen- 
camp. 

That good woman — I cannot be thoroughly angry at 
her, even now— takes it in a flarried way, and drops bar 
muff and pooketbook in so doing, which involves muoh 
stooping and fumbling on the floor, notil she is purple in 
the face. 

'* Mr& Hogencamp was kind enough to call and see how 
I was this morning ; she brought me home after I was 
thrown. I suppose Oolonel Surelle has told yon all about 
it ?" I ask, nervously. 

** Indeed, I believe he tried to, but he was a good deal 
excited and anxious, I suppose," replies Aunt May, smil- 
ing, "and I must confess that I haven't a very dear idaa 
of how it happened, neither am I going to let you tell me 
just now," she says, laying a soft hand on my arm. *' Yon 
have been talking as muoh as is good for yon, I am sure, 
already." 

« Well, I s'poae Pve done my share of tirin' her," aaya 
Mrs. Hogencamp, standing erect again, and smoothing 
down her gloves. "I must be goin', and Fm glad to leave 
her with you, Mrs. Elliott — I am, indeed 1" 

Five minutes ago I certainly wished her interred among 
her ancestors ; but I feel rather sorry now for having been 
BO emphatic with Mrs. Hogencamp, as I see that she really 
takes the matter to her heart. So I stretch out my hand 
and thank her for having called, and she squeezes my fin- 
gers heartily, and stoops down to give me a fat kiss, and 
to whisper, "I ain't offended you?" quite tremulously. 

*' And now, my dearest child," says Aunt May, as the 
door shuts behind her, " let me give you my orders to lia 
down and keep quiet, for your cheeks are in a perfeol 
blase of fever, and your pulse something terrific I am 
going to take off my things and spend the rest of the day 
with you ; so you need not feel in the least bit aa if jo« 
had to hurry through with our talk.** 
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She lays aside her hat and her fur wraps, and I tnm 
mj cheek to the pillow, and watch her contentedly as she 
mores about my room, so softly and so qnickly, like a 
^ood spirit,' as I always nsed to think. And when she 
draws np a chair to the bedside, and sits down and lays 
two cool hands on my head, and pt^ts and hushes me in so 
motherly a fashion, without ever a question or a hint of 
wooder or blame or suspicion — oh, what can I do bnt tkisf 
—just to throw my arms about her again, and burst iuto a 
efaiM*8 tears, and so S9b them away there on her dear, 
gentle bosom ! 

CHAPTER XYin. 

" That small, small, imperceptible 

Small talk that cuts like powdered glass, 
Ground in Tophaua ; none can tell 

Where lurks the power the poison has." 

— Oioen MeredUh. 

Ainrr May staid with me, as she promised, for the rest 
•of that day, and for the evening. It was a greater com- 
fort to me than I knew how to express, or than I would 
have uttered if I could ; although not a word passed 
between ns that even approached to confidence on my 
part, or admonition on hers. I passed over very simply 
the fact of my having been riding with Ohallis, which, 
indeed, she already knew, and the events of the Easter 
eoncert were not allnded to in any wise ; bnt I bad the 
sweet savor of her presence, the grave, soothing, indefin- 
able charm and comfort that it always was and had been 
to me— and when she left me late in the evening, to depart 
imder Theo's escort home, it was in a far quieter and 
better state than I had known since that hour in the con- 
servatory nnder the Southern palmetto-tree. 

I was allowed to rise the next morning, and to be en- 
dued in a wrapper and carried oat to the sofa in the 
parlor. There- Theo placed me, and wheeled a table 
within my reach covered with plenty of books, and my 
portfolio, and a Sevres sancer fnll of flowers — not the 
violets, they had disappeared ; and he covered my feet 
with a soft, furry rug, and looped back the curtains just 
as I liked them, to let the bright patch of sunshine creep 
np the floor to the side of my couch. No woman ever 
knew better than did Theo Surelle what small, dainty, 
nameless ooortesies and trifling cares serve to build np a 
woman's comfort ; and no touch of feminine hands could 
be half so gentle as the touch of those strong ones— even 
unto me 1 

So I was lying that afternoon, with the leaves of the 
novel he had brought me still uncut, when Miss Asheton 
paid a call of condolence. Delle had heard of my acci- 
dent of course ; she was just as much amazed and shocked 
and exactly as curious and sympathetic and ejaeulatory as 
oonid have been expected or desired—and all on the very 
smallest enoouragement 

**Yoa poor dearest child I" she exclaimed, in her warm, 
eifiisive fashion, throwing down her muff, and leaning 
forward to press my hands. "I never was so completely 
shoeked in all mj life as when Gusta Hogencamp came 
niahing to the house yesterday to tell us about you I And 
•neh a story as she told ! Do for Heaven's sake, dearest, 
fife me an inkling of the real truth of the aflEair, for I can 
eoly suppose that she invented half of what she poured 
«iit to mamma and me I" 

'* Indeed, I can tell you very little, Delle ; I was pacing 
•long the Mali very leisurely with Mr. Auburn, when Hot- 
spur took fright at something and reared, and I was most 
Ignominiously thrown ; I fainted dead away for the first 
time in my life, and revived just in time to be put in Mrs. 
fiogenoamp's carriage and driven home ; and that is all I 



know of the whole affair — esoept the after-delighti of « 
sprained ankle, which you see 1*:^ nursing." 

**You don't know how Hotspur took fright, then?" 
she asked, very eagerly. "I knew Jim De Forest's story 
was all nonsense I" 

*< Jim De Forest I Was he there;?" I exclaimed, flush- 
ing hotly. 

"No, but some friend of his— I forget the namo— ht 
knows the colonel, too, I believe — was passing on horso- 
baok, and saw the whole performance, and Jim says ha 
declares that Ghallis Auburn was glancing back Mid 
watching the colonel, who was coming up just behind 
you ; and that his horse — Theo's, you know—ehiad a little 
at a white rock by the roadside, and instantly Ohallia 
pulled out his handkerchief, as if to let it blow back and 
frighten him still more. I told Jim that was absurd* for 
of course any one in their senses would know that your 
horse would be most likely to start ; but he insists that his 
friend saw it all. Of course, dear, you would have seen 
anything of the kind, if it had happened." 

" Possibly I might not have remarked it," I reapond, 
coolly. 

'* People are so perfectly rapturous over a bit of gOBsip 
of this sort !" Delle goes on, leaning back comfortably and 
playing with her gloves. <* And isn't it the oddest thing 
how, when such a contretemps does happen, it seems as if 
everybody one knows or has ever heard of is sure to be 
congregated to look on ? Lottie came rushing round this 
morning to ask me about it — the Emmons girls were on 
the Mall, it appears, and had given her a vivid description 
of the whole thing; they had it that the colonel chal- 
lenged Ohallis publicly, and Mrs. Hogencamp shrieked 
for somebody to part them, and there was a terrible excite- 
ment, and you were in violent hysterics in the colonel's 
arms I" 

<*What a pity to expect me to spoil so picturesqnaa 
sketch of the scene I" I remark grimly, and lauglL " What 
variations does Miss Hogencamp give ?" 

'*Oh, Gusta admits any account whatever, because^ as 
she says, she swooned instantly, and doesn't know what 
the gentlemen may have said to each other ; but that Ohal- 
lis was nearly beside himself, and forced his way up to the 
carriage-door to speak to you, and that the colonel charged 
him with endangering your life willfully." 

** While she was unconsoiou<) ? All this is extremely 
diverting, Adele, and I wouldn't spoil it for the world I" 

••Dearest I you know I don't believe one word of it I" 
cries Delle, and laughs out most sweetly at the bare idea. 
•• But it was a dreadful thing, yon poor little sonl I and to 
think of those horrid people picking you up— they'll never 
let the thing die out, you may depend upon it; it will 
serve Gusta with a theme to dilate upon for the next 
twelvemonth. What did the colonel say to it ?" she asks, 
sympathetically; but as I look up in her face, at the men- 
tion of bis name, her black eyes droop under their lashes. 

•* Beally, I don't remember his saying anything ; pos- 
sibly he thought my nerves had had enough to bear, with- 
out the additional agony of conversation." 

Delle looks down, and twirls her gray glove round and 
round ; is it my fancy, or has the last haggard look of 
pain that I saw on her face nnder the gaslights at the 
Hogenc amps' deepened its lines and darkened its shadows ? 
She looks older, harder, more ungentle ; she looks not as 
a woman should who has listened from the lips she loves, 
to the sweetest, if the saddest, of all human stories I 

•• Has Mrs. Elliott been to see you ?--bnt of course yon 
let her know," she says, suddenly, raising her eyes. 

•* Oolonel Surelle called 7^}g!^^ idv^*^"^"^' *°^ f ^ 
came and spent the afternoon aiid evening with m^^ 
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** Mamma wanted so much to eome to-day, bat I begged 
ber not to, for abe was enffering a good deal witb infla- 
enza, and it's a borridlj windy Marcb day, not fit for any- 
body to walk out in. I dare say sbe'll come to-morrow — 
and dearest, I do wish you'd let me know wbat I can do 
for yon, to sootbe tbis tiresome conflnement a little ; 
tbougb I 8appo8p,"8be says, smiling significantly as sbe 
glances round tbe room, **tbat some other people keep 
you surfeited witb luxuries, and fairly bored witb kind 
attentions ; tbere would be scarcely room for my flowers 
beside Challis's," touching the roses in the dish at my 
elbow. 

•'Don't you know Colonel Sorelle's flowers yet?" I say 
carelessly, jost glancing at them. ** Nobody else erer 
gives me scarlet roses and heliotrope." 

"Ah I I remember — he always bad a passion for red 
roses ;.bnt, then, be has special flowers for special people, 
I suppose*' — laughing sweetly — ''and be seems to asso- 
ciate me so perfectly witb another kind of flower, that I 
forgot the possibility of bis giving any other.'* 

If I were to know Delle Asbeton for a hundred yean, 
and find out her crooked ways and sly sinuosities a hun- 
dred times, still the hundred and first would deceive me 
t-zactly the same. 

**fiy-the-by," she says, carelessly, "I haven't had a 
chance to ask you how you enjoyed the Easter entertain- 
ment the other night ?'* 

'* No I — ob, it was passably pleasant," I reply, to the full 
as boldly as she. "Of course nobody listened to the 
music, and I haven't the faintest idea whether tkat was 
good, bad or indifferent ; but I had quite an enjoyable 
evening, on the whole." 

" It was rather a strange evening for ma — I mean," she 
says, hurriedly, '*I felt ruther bine, aud something had-— 
w^U, made me think rather seriously " — looking up with a 
pretty air of frankness—" and I'm afraid I beard no more 
of the music than you did, dearest. By • tbe - way. Nan — 
you won't mention it just yet — but I'm thinking a little of 
going away." 

" Going ! — where ?" I ask, startled by her confidential 
tone. 

" I may possibly go on to Washington," she says, looking 
down, and pulling a rose to piece?, with a half-dreamy, 
half-troubled air. " I shall go on and visit Uncle John 
Asbeton for a month or two, perhaps. Don't you know. 
Nan, darling " — flioging down the despoiled green stem, 
and clasping her hands impulsively together — " how some- 
times one gets to feel that nothing in tbe world will do 
one half so much good as a thorough change of life and 
surroundings ? I've been so anxious about — about several 
things lately, and bad other people's cares to think about 
as well as my own, and I've jast come to the conclusion 
that my running away for a little wbile will be the best 
thing for myself and for another person — in short, that it's 
my duty to go ; and so I've half decided to do it, though 
doing one's duty is a hard wrench sometimes— isn't it, 
dearest ?'* 

"Oan you ask me?" I say, with a laugh, looking bit- 
terly up into her eyea. "When was I ever known to 
attempt it ?'* 

" Oh, Nan I" she exdaims, deprecatingly. " DanU talk 
so, dearest ; it really makes me sad to hear you, and I'm 
aare " 

Of what Adele is sure never transpires, for the door 
opens and interrupts her speech, and we both turn our 
heads with a start, and see Colonel Surelle walk in. 

Colonel Surelle has a big, rustic basket piled full of 
fruit, and twisted about its rim with flowers, with which 
lie comes straight np to my sofa. My eyes, darting from 



one face to the other quicker than eyes ever flashed before^ 
see the woman's face turn pale to the lips, even throng^h 
its touches of cogmeHqtte; and the man's — I know of old 
how the crimson can rush up into his face as in any girl'a» 
and it flushes there now. His eyes meet hers for a second*, 
no more, and he bows gravely and profoundly, passes her 
with a word or two of the merest ceremony, and be&ds- 
over my sofa. 

"How are you feeling, Nannie ?— not tired this after- 
noon ?" 

"Tbanks, no, not at all.** 

" I've brought you something sweet,*',he says, laying^ a» 
flower in my hand, from the border of blossoms in which 
are set the purple and white grapes and rongh-^kinned 
golden oranges, and the long red bananas and sweet graext 
figs. I turn my head and glance at them. 

" Thanks, again ; you were very kind to think of mCb** 

"Oh, Nan, is it possible all these beauties can't ronae- 
you ?" cries Adele, with gentle indignation. " Just look, 
at those flowers — why, they're passion-flowers, ain't they» 
colonel ? and what splendid ones ! Where in the world 
did you jget tbem ?" 

"Among half a dozen different florists ; yon were wiah*^ 
ing for some the other day, weE6n*t you, Nannie ?" 

"Was I ? I had forgotten ; bow kind of you to remem- 
ber it for me ! Won*t yon ting for Annette to put thenk 
in water ?" 

I give back into his band the flower that be laid in 
n^e. Passion-flowers, that have ceased to be a symbol 
of sweeter things from him to me. O Ood I does be see 
the mockery of it f 

"Nannie, darling, bow can you be so indiffiarent ?'*^ 
whispers Adele, as my husband turns away. " Theo is so 
sensitive. I'm sure you've hurt bis feelings by seeming 
not to be pleased I" 

So tender for him already 1 

He comes back again, and takes a chair that stands naar^ 
est the head of my lounge. I cannot soe bis face as he- 
sits, unless as it may be reflected in Adele's ; but she doee^ 
not stay long enough to catch an^ of its chsnges. 

"I mustn't sit here long enough to tire you, darling,'* 
she says, rising and fastening the clasps of her saoqua *' I 
do wish you would tell me what I can do for you. Nan, ao- 
long as I'm here. Fve been telling Nannie of my plaiisi» 
colonel," glancing at bim, and then dropping her eyes. 

" Oh I" he just aays, in a quick, constrained tone. 

"Dearest, I hope you'll be quite well before I go away; 
and I may run in again in a day or two— mayn't I ? I 
scarcely think I shall leave New York under a fortnight,'^ 
she says, bending down and caressing my passive hand 
for a minute^ "and I shall be quite busy; but isn't tfaere< 
anything I can attend to for you^ dear V 

"Nothing, thank you, Adele." 

"I wish it were not such a form to ask you. W^. 
good-by, dearest ; take care of yourself, or, rather,*' ahe 
adds, smilingly, "take good care of her, colonel; bui 
that's a superfluous charge, isn't it ?" 

"Entirely so, Miss Adele." 

It is not a lover's tone with which he answers ber ; nor,, 
though I look up feverishly eager from her kiss, do I see- 
a lover's look in those blue, fearless eyes as be bids ber 
good-by. Bat there is a minute at the door — 

Oh, it is bitter— bitter I I could loathe mjaelf f6r the 
shameful meanness of it, this weighing of words and 
measuring of looks— this appraising of common courte- 
sies, dissecting and torturing them for the discovery of a^ 
grain of poison hidden tbere ! I stop my ears, in thai 
sadden sting of detestation, tbat even the murmur of their 
voices may not reach me, nor my sense catch the briefealL 
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form of wcMrds they choose to say. And when the door 
•doses, and he oomes back to my side again, " How long 
has Miss Delle been here ?" he asks. 

"I don*t know ; an hour, I think.'* 

**She has tired yon," he says, impatiently. " Ton don't 
look as well as when I went ont this morning. Has — has 
any one else been in to see yon ?" twisting his mnstache 
neryonsly. 

"No one." 

"I wish yon wonld not let these women sit and worry 
yon with talking. You're excited and hot, and tired out," 
and be lays his broad palm softly on my forehead. ** Poor 
litaegirir 

"Don't I" I say, passionately, flinging my head aside. 
^'It isn't talking that tires me ! and Fm snre I don't know 
why Adele shonld excite me— do you?'' 

**1 suppose anybody wonld, who sat here an honr and 
kept np a stream of oonyersation. The doctor said yon 
were to be kept qniet, abore all things." 

"Qniet I" I repeat, with a ring of bitter langhtw. 
'*Bodfly stagnation, I suppose, and a mental tornado 
raging at its own sweet will I" 

He starts up and begins to walk the room in his old 
nerrons fashion — the animal instinct of a wild beast pac- 
ing its cage. I turn my head and look after him. Oh, 
my Qod I I want my arms around him again 1 I want 
^^n— STen his kisses when the fire is dead in them— even 
the warmth of his clasp when the hunger of it has gone 
ont for another I 

'* Don't walk up and down, please I it torments me^" I 
say, impatiently, as he turns. 

"I beg your pardon— I forgot" 

With that he flings himself into a chair. There is a 
silence — not long, and a knock at the door breaks it ab- 
ruptly. Ohallis Auburn's card. 

'*8ay to the gentleman that Mrs. Surelle's maid will see 
him immediately," I address the man who brings it, in a 
«lear, cool voice, seeing all the while the hot blood start 
up to Theo's face, and the veins in his forehead rise and 
throb as he hears me. ** Oolonel, will you oblige me by 
rioging the bell for Annette ?" 

He strides to the bell-rope, and twitches it with a 
strength and force that brings the Frenchwoman flying 
In to me on the wings of alarm, as supposing that I have 
swooned away. I merely want my portfolio, to write a 
note to Ohallis— not that I have anything now to say to 
him, or that I wish to write at aU. I rack my brains for a 
^nfficienc? of words to eke out the page of the note-sheet 
But I know that Theo is watching me all the while. I 
know that he is breathing quicker and quicker in an 
agony of impatience ; and when Annette carries the note 
away, he turns to me with a queer catch in his voice, as if 
something stifled him. 

** You refused to see that man, Nannie ?" 

"Mr. Auburn ? I asked him to excuse me to-day." 

"Do you always write to him ?" he asks, biting his lips. 

" I don't know what you mean. I write to him when I 
hare any occasion to, the rule which regulates most peo- 
ple's correspondence, I believe." . 
' "When do you intend to see him ?" 

"Really, Oolonel Surelle, it's impossible for me to 
SitiBfy your curiosity. When the humor seizes me, proba- 
blj; certainly not before." 

" It i$ strange that I should ask you, isn*t it ?" he says, 
with an odd, harsh laugh—" strange that I should want to 
know ? I never asked you a question about him before, 
did I ? Nannie, I wish to Qod you were free, and " 

The words choke in his throat ; but there's no need to 
Ihdah them— no, indeed, Nannie ! 



The door opens again, and Annette returns, with a little 
folded note in her hand. 

"Monsieur Auburn has gone, madame," she says, as 
she gives it to me. I tear it open, glancing up as I do so 
— Colonel Surelle has gone too. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
** This was the Atlas of the world I bnUt.** 

—Otoen MeredUh. 
** Qod help thee, then— 

ni see thy face no more ! 
like water spilled aoroas the plain, 
Not to be gathered np again, 

Is the old love I bore P* —Anon, 

Two DAYS— three days— and I lie here on the sofa still, 
with the sunshine, and the fresh flowers, and the books, 
and my own soul to watch me 

—"as sadly as God could do.*' 

Every day somebody comes in to see me — two or three 
people sometimes— every day I hear my own adventure 
told over again in somebody else's version, and never is 
the sting of it blunted by repetition. Every day, too, 
Ohallis Auburn has come faithfully— patient of repulse 
now as he always was — and his flowers have come up to 
me, with notes that cover six or eight pages with micro- 
scopic writing, and passionate supplications. The notes 
are crumpled up half read, and flung into the Are ; the 
flowers— Annette's small room must be a perfect bower, I 
imagine, since her mistress has taken so sudden and vio- 
lent an aversion to the smell of violets. And Mr. Auburn 
gets in return nothing but brief, verbal messages through 
that handmaiden, generally to the bold effdot that <* Ma- 
dame is not disposed to see him to-day ;" never that 
madame is indUposed; a distinction, if not a diflisrenoe. 

Bat on the fourth day of my conflnement to 'the parlor 
the impulse moves me to see Ohallis. It is a dull, rainy 
afternoon, and I am tired of hearing nothing but the drip- 
ping on the windows, and the gusty patter and rush, 
when the wind blows sharper round the comer and driven 
the storm before it; I have seen nobody all day, and 
I am lonely and too restless to read, and thinking is a 
pastime that I never indulge in in these days. So when 
Mr. Auburn is announced, I unexpectedly say, "Let him 
come up ;" and in brief time he comes, exulting, I sup- 
pose, over his tardy success. 

It is only five days since I have seen Ohallis, but days 
seem to have set a gulf between us, such as the years 
of our old separation had not done. I see him as a stran- 
ger now, and wonder that any glamour ever shone for me 
in those lazy violet eyes— wonder where I had ever found 
beauty in that pale face, delicate as a woman's, or ho# I 
could have dreamed that power slept under such a dainty, 
super-reflned mold. 

But if there is no more power or beauty, there is love — 
and for love my heart is hungry and insatiable. I want 
only one man's, it is true ; but my nature is essentially 
craving, and even the tenderness that Ohallis Auburn can 
give has a savor of sweetness in it — it touches me with a 
little gleam of pleasure that his face lights up so passioD- 
ately at the sight of me, and such a color creeps for me 
into its marble outlines. I seem to have cut loose from 
my moorings with all the rest of the world, and only the 
one link holds fast that binds me to Ohallis — he cares for 
me and he loves me, even when I have utterly and for 
ever ceased to love him ; and to me this means mora ^^an 
it ever could, I think, to other women. 3 

And so, though in one sort Ohallis has lost all power 
over me, he has a new kind of fofluence to-day, and I 
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ihoWy I snppoM, that it is so. It will not last, perhaps ; 
bat in this mood of mine, on this dark, dreary day, he oomes 
with strange comfort ; and I let him take my listless hand 
and kiss it, and pour out his rhapsodies of contrition 
and regret, and tenderness and passionate self-rebnke, 
with no other feeling than a reckless one, of loveless self- 
surrender to the one man Hying who keeps his faith, 
though I break mine. 

** You have suffered— and you would not let me come to 
yon, Nannie ! It was cruel — wantonly cruel I" he ex- 
claims, passionately. '*If you had no need of me, you 
might have remembered what my agony must be, banished 
and left in ignorance of yonr feelings, utterly unable to 
feaoh you or to satisfy myself, and racked and tormented 
with the knowledge that I, in some measure, had been the 
instrument of your suffering 1 Nannie, it is hard for me 
to forgive you 1" 

"You have done it before," I say, wearily. " Every one 
must learn to do it who cares for me ; I shall hurt them 
and myself, I suppose, to the end of my days." 

"Why could you not have written me two linos — a 
word — to tell me something more than the bare fact that 
yon were 'better'? You are not better mentally, what- 
aver your bodily hurts may be I Your face is a revelation 
of pain, Nannie 1" 

"My face was never to be trusted." 

"I believe its language in spite of you," he says, kneel- 
bg by me. "You have been wearing yourself out in 
solitude, pauvreUe, and starving for want of sympathy, 
and yon cimnot hide it from me. Do you think my eyes 
were ever deceived in what they read heref* 

He touches my own eyes softly shut with his delicate 
finger- tips — he leans over me till his lips almost touch my 
forehead — and Ohallis has never kissed more than my 
hand, since the day when he first came back to me, in 
this very room. I shrink back with a fierce revulsion of 
feeling. 

" Don't come so near me I Go away — sit down there," 
I say, pointing to a chair that faces my sofa. As he obeys 
mOb I see him give a rapid glance round the room ; the 
flowers in it are ail of Summer — ^not one April blossom 
winking its blue eyes at the firelight — and in a tall vase on 
my little table the passion-flowers are fading from their 
first freshness of bloom. 

" I suppose," he says, with a tinge of sharpness in his 
voice, " you have heard animadversions enough upon my 
shortcomings since that miserable afliedr ? Oolonel Surelle 
was manly enough to select the moment of yonr revival 
from a swoon to fling the charge of willful neglect at 
me, and more than hint at my having intentionally caused 
the accident — with what object he perhaps may guess, but 
I certainly fail to." 

" Oolonel Surelle has barely spoken to me of the affair," 
I answer, briefly. 

" I cannot suppose that he has been very deeply con- 
cerned, at least after the first moment of excitement was 
over, since I had the very unlooked-for pleasure of meet- 
ing him out last night, and have known of his being out 
among his usual haunts etery night since your confine- 
ment to this room. I presume*' — with a cynical curl of 
the lip — " that the excitement of a gambling-table affords 
the consolation best suited to his peculiar temperament" 

" What do you mean ? It isn't true I" I exclaim, vehe- 
mently. " Oolonel Surelle has been at home every night 
until last night 1" 

"With you?" eays ^Jhallis, lifting his eyebrows. 
" He has been in lus room," I say, with a flush creeping 
hot Qoroas my face. " With me ? ' No 1 Theo never sits 
witb tt« in the eT^ning now ; " his cigar would annoy 



me," he says ; and so he has gone into his own room with 
it, while I have lain wearily on my sofa till the dodc 
struck ten. 

"I certainly don't know how Oolonel Surelle has 
occupied the early part of his evenings," says OhalUs* 
coldly, "but between the hours of eleven and two he 
has most undoubtedly been engaged in his favorite pur- 
suits abroad." 

"And you have met him yourself ?" I say, bitterly — I 
cannot help it ; but he does not seem ruffled by the impli- 
cation, nor even to perceive it. 

"/have not; but, as it must happen to men who mov» 
at all in the world, I have acquaintances among a few who 
do meet Oolonel Surelle at some of the most notoriom 
gambling-houses in the city." 

" And do you think," I say, with all the blood bnming 
up into my cheeks, as I turn my head proudly toward 
Ohallis — "do you think / care if it is so?" . -*-« 

" I certainly do not dream, Nannie, that the actions of 
a man so utterly unworthy of you have the power to move 
you any more I" 

He never guesses what the flush and the passionate iono 
and the words mean — nor why I laugh such a quick* 
scornful laugh as he answers me I Only / know, down ta 
the core of my desolate heart— know why all the sins of all 
the world heaped on one man's head might have power to 
break my heart now, but never to shake it— because I lovo 
him sol 

" You know me thoroughly^h, Ohallis f I turn my 
eyes slowly on him, with the laugh on my lips stilL 

" You shall answer that," he says, quickly. " Do I read 
you rightly, Nannie, when I read you are growing unut- 
terably weary of your bondage ?" 

"If you mean of my life, you are right enough. Fvo 
been weary of it in good earnest since " 

"Nannie" — he starts up as I check the words on my 
lips, and is kneeling in an instant at my side — " Nannie, 
my dearest— my only one, is there no life beyond IhU^ 
nothing outside of these four walls, that could make eziat* 
ence here on earth as passionately blissful as heaven 
can be ?" 

For a minute my heart stands still and the breath stop* 
on my lips— only a minute — and then, thank Gkxl I I am 
as calm as any marble mockery of a woman ; calm enough 
to listen to him unflinchingly, nor ever, by flush* or 
tremor, or shuddering nerve, to lose the mastery over my- 
self and him, 

" You have suffered so, my dearest one," he whispera» 
witb passionate tenderness — "yon have borne snoh cru^ 
anguish through man's selfishness, and known such % 
shameful slavery to false codes and wretched prejudices-^ 
you have lost your faith in life and in love, Nannie ; but 
cannot / teach you the lesson over again ? Let me try, 
Nannie— come to me in Very truth, as your soul oame long 
ago» and let me show yon what one man's love can do for 
his very pearl of all women I" 

"Yon have shown me," I say, calmly. "Let go my 
hand, Ohallis !" i 

" Nannie, don't you see ?" he cries, with a vehement 
that fiushes his face and stirs his whole being in strange^ 
unwonted fashion. " Do you not see how madly, utterly 
impossible it is that this life of yours can last f Look at 
your own nature, crushed under the strain of ties that yon 
loathe and abhor ; look at the degradation of this fslao- 
position that you have been forced to fiaunt in the world's 
face, because one man's miserable pride would not let 
you lay it down ; look at him, wearying of you already, and 
hating the restraint that your very name must be to him— 
loving another woman and seeking her openly — do you 
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thiDk thai Theo Snrelle ^ill bear the otirb on his passioDS 
mnch loDger ? Do you suppose that he hved you when 
he gaye yon np ? I tell yoa he is a man whose whole life 
is Id the pursuit of novelty and change, and he will crush 
STerything that other men honor under his feet before he 
will give it np I He forced you, with his imperious, cursed 
selfishness of passion, to marry Lim when you did. He 
wearied of you, as all such natures must, before yon had 
been two months in his possession ; and now that he is 
madly pursuing another woman, your friend, do you 
dream of any barrier that he will allow to stand in his 
way ? You know as well as I do that he loves Miss Ashe- 
ton— that he has oast you off— and what is there left for 
yoK, Nannie ? Think !" 

" Do you suppose I haven't thought ? If all you say 
were true, Ghallis Auburn — if Theo were tired of me, and 
if he loved another woman, and if he had cast me off, and 
if ^ were a beggar in the streets and held out my hand to 
her for oharity, I should have two things left me, even 
then, and you couldn't take them from me !*' 

••Nannie " 

" You don't know f My love for Theo Snrelle, and my 
honor as bis wife." 

Ohallis starts to his feet — starts up with the first curse 
I ever heard cross bb lips, and that is stifled down in- 
stantly, as, with a desperate effort, he flings back his head 
and laughs — mockingly as ever a lost soul laughed in helL 

" You love this man, Nannie ? for what heroic qualities 
that he has developed ? Six feet of brutal instincts — ^in- 
differenoe to you, and contempt for all the laws of honor 
and morality ? You are not his wife I You ceased to be 
his wife in your own sight and in God's from the first 
hour that yon saw me, and he never will claim you again — 
never I" -n c.i,> 

I look steadily in hii eyes, and say never a word. 

*' Nannie 1" — flinging himself down in the old place 
again — ** Nannie, what madness makes you cling to this 
phantom of duty ? What higher law is there than the 
law of love ? Do you thiuk your God enjoins perpetual 
obedience to a form of words out of which all the meaning 
has utterly died ? You speak of love for Theo Surelle—you, 
who know that for the last two months you have laid yonr 
fature in my hands 1 You are dreaming, Nannie I Your 
soul and yonr heart were mine long ago, and you shall be 
mine utterly — mine to take far away from this old life of lies 
and deceits, to cherish and protect and worship— not to 
hold as the toy that he would have made you and kept 
you— my wife before God, Nannie " 

••Stop r 

His hand sought mine, but I flung it 'ofL ••! have 
Iktened to you long enough, Mr. Auburn. I'm tired of all 
these words. Tm tired of you." 

He stares in my face, only half comprehending me, 
bat his own grows paler and paler with the struggle of 
passion. 

••You swore once that your religion was to obey me," I 
say, coolly. •• I want a prqpf of it" 

•' What is it T' he asks, hoarsely. •• Yon shall have it, 
by heaven, Nannie V* 

••Go!" 

I point to the door, looking straight into his eyes. 
''You and I have done with each other for ever, Ohallis 
Anbum. I want yon to leave me." • 

•• Nannie, yon cannot mean it 1" 

''Look in my face and see if I mean it or not I" 

**Yoa want to escape me 1" be cries, fiercely, and his 
itospy ayes wake up widely now, and show the devil be- 
hbd their long lasbea •* Yon are afraid to listen to me — 
to eome to me in the face of the world and your false 



God, and you think to sacrifice me again to your woman^s 
caprice and hypocrisy. By heaven and hell, Nannie, yon 
shall not I" 

I said that Ghallis Auburn was a weak man ; the know* 
ledge of it is in his own passion-tortured face, as he stands 
there before me. I am not afraid of him ; he cannot reach 
me now, and he knows it, and would sell his soul that 
minute, I think, for the power. And we look straight on 
through each other's eyes, into each other's souls. There 
is no masking now, and no paltering with disguises and 
vain shows, but the naked motive that has ruled his life 
so long stares me in the face, and he sees at last to the 
very hidden places of mt/ heart, and knows that in not one 
of them is there room for him, nor ever shall or can be 
any more. 

••Mr. Auburn, will you leave me V* 

That is all the good-by spoken between us — the last 
word I ever say to him, for he turns and goes straightway 
out of my sight, I have seen Ohallis Auburn's face flush 
with triumph, grow soft and woman-tender with love, and 
kindle into splendor with the rush of his artist-inspira- 
tion ; I have seen it in a thousand subtle phases of feeling 
and of beauty, each one of which stamped itself sharply 
on my heart in the days of my old dream-life, but they 
fade away, one and all, and vanish like the breath upon a 
glasf>, and the last look I ever see on that fine, clear mold 
is a look of writhing passion, of helpless, hopeless hatred 
and despair, that shall live on alone, a part of memory, 
while my soul lives. All the other pictures are forgotten. 
I shall see him always as I saw him then, before he turned 
and strode away, and left in the place where he had stood 
only a withered violet, dropped from his buttonhole. 

It is the last of him for this world's life ; shall I see 
him in the other one, O God ? If he faces me in the 
glare and ehadowiess shine of the resurrection morning, 
how shall I plead against him ? what urge for his punish- 
ment that shall not lose me my own soul ? 

It is so long since I have cried— cried, I mean, unre- 
strainedly and shamelessly, with a very luxury of abandon- 
ment — that my tears are as a fountain of waters now, when 
I break down at last. I am weak and spent, and the strain 
has been greater than I could bear. I can do nothing but 
lie and sob as though I would sob my breath away, not in 
pain or pity, but just a great fullness of relief. It is done I 
I have parted from him for ever. I have swept his shadow 
clean away from my future, and though it lies so blackly 
across my past that all the tears of men and angels maj 
not wash it out, I have no eyes or senses for the past now ; 
I can only weep in passionate thanksgiving for the present. 
I cannot even grieve over a shattered ideal ; that Ohallis 
Auburn, once — even so lately — a standard to me of man's 
possible purity, should have stood up before me stained 
deep with the sins of baser natures, it does not move me 
to remember. That my own ears have been tainted by 
words never heard before, I can forget — nay, all the pit- 
falls that I have walked by in utter blindness for so long, 
and all the Shame that has clothed me, careless and un- 
knowing, is not for me to think of now. In this one hour 
I only know that I am free ; that the black, evil influence 
has melted away, like a miasma sucked up by the snn* 
shine and the strong west wind. I know that my hand 
shall be dean from his profanation.] 

O Gk>d ! how dare I think it ! Dare /condemn him— I 
who am not without sin and stain in Thy sight, though no 
man can cast a stone against me ? -^ j 

♦ ♦ * ui^tizeoDytjO^^'e 

How long I lay there sobbing, all alona, I never asked 

myself. I heard Theo's footsteps at last, and then, aa I 
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•erolci not stir from my sote, I turned m j face to the wall, 
amd fliiDg my arm across it, to hide the wide-open wet 
tyes, while I pretended to be sleeping. The pretense 
Mnded him snooessfnllj. for he stmt the door softly, and 
trod noiselessly across the room to my side, and then he 
stood looking at me, I supposed, so long that I grew wild 
mder the sense of his silent gaze. Presently he stooped 
iown and replaced the shawl that had slipped from my 
kei ; he drew it np softly, and lifted my hand, with the 
lightest of touches, to arrange the folds, and then I could 
BO. longer force my nerves to be quiet. 
'*Did I wake you ?" he said, penitently, as I started. 
*'I wasn't asleep," I said ; " not soundly, I mean." As 
I moved, he saw the flush and the tear^stains on my face. 
*' Nannie — why, what's the matter ? Are you in pain V* 
ilarting as if something had hurt him sharply. I turned 
ny head swiftly enough away again. 

'*Must people always be in pain if they cry?" I say, 
with my lips trembling like a baby's. He stoops quickly 
and takes my hand between his broad palms to caress it, 
nd lifts it up and kisses it in his pity. No fear that I shall 
mistake it for lave, Theo I 
••Poor little Nannie P 

•• Fm so tired of lying here," I say, impulsively, half 
tmming toward him. "I — I suppose it mi^Les me fretful, 

and I hate so to be oil alone " 

••There, there," he whispers, soothingly, as my voice 
begins to tremble, and I stop abruptly; ••don't talk about 
it, Nannie. Won't you let me do something for you, dar- 
ling ? Let me stay with you ; you would rather have me 
than no one at all, wouldn't you ?" half piteously. '•I'm 
awful stupid, I don't know how to do anything so that 
you will like it ; but let me try, won't you, Nannie, say ?" 
There is an almost boyish pleading in his voice — a tone 
I used to hear once, and love and laugh at ; but that was 
iDug ago ; it makes me yearn now to cry. 
«• Let you try to do what ?" I ask, softly. 
•« To please you I" 
- '••Suppose nothing pleases me any more — excep t " 
•'Except what ?'* he says, stroking my hand tenderly. 
•^ An unattainable something T' 

•• I would try to get it for you — if you told me its 
name." 
If I told him. Oh, Theo, what would you say ? 
I make no answer for a while, only restlessly drawing 
my hand away from his, while he waits there patiently, 
kneeling by my pillow. Then I speak suddenly. 

•• Don't go out to-night ! —don't go out cUaH I mean — 
•vM you ? I don't want to be left alone." 
•• Do you want me to stay— really ?" he says, eagerly. 
'• RedUy—ol course I Why else should I ask you to ? 
Ind you won't go out afterward?" — turning my eyes on 
\jm, *' Just this one night ; won't you procdse, Oolonel 
ftirelle?" 

•••Won't IM Nannie, do you think I go out 'after- 
ward ' for ony pleasure that I get by going ?" 

♦•I don't know why you go," I say, coloring with the 
longing that I have to ask— if only I could ! I wonder if 
] should tell him that Ohallis Auburn has gone away. 
1 wonder if he would ever ask a question about him again. 
••Nor care, I suppose 1" he says, answering; me bitterly. 
•• I suppose you go out because you like it ; people do 
as they like in such things usually— at least men can." 
•* Do as they like ? I wish to God men ooold 1" 
His hand has crept back to mine again ; it is the old 
labit, the foolish trick he had of for ever wanting to hold 
fometbing and caress it. I push it away now with an im- 
fulsive motion. 
^'Yoor hand is so hot! you make me nervous." 



•• Do I ?" he says, wistfully, and gets up from his knees, 
standing there and looking down at- me. As he rises, he 
crushes the violet that Ohallis had dropped under his foci 

•• I wish you would ring for Annette, please. It must 
be nearly dinner-time, isn't it ?" 

The gong has sounded already. Oolonel Surelle goes 
away to his dinner in the big dining-saloon, and I am 
made ready, at the hands of my maid, for the solitary 
little meal up-stairs. She wonders why I am so flushed and 
nervous^ when I have had no visitors all day, '• only Mon- 
sieur Auburn." IjTobody would guess, would they» that 
ten minutes with my husband already, and the thought of 
a couple of hours to oome, can set my heart beating and 
the quick blood hurrying through my veins, as a girl's at a 
forbidden tryst ? 

CHAPTEBXX. 

** When Bweet tilings are no more, 
Better not think of them.*' — Otoen MeredWL 

Mt lounge is wheeled around to the fire, flickering now 
more for beauty than for warmth, behind the wide g^aas 
screen ; if I look up, I catch the glimmer of the chandelier 
doubled in the mantel-glass, and a reflection of Theo's 
face, behind which the light falls halo-wise about his 
square, unsaintly forehead ; if I turn a hair's-breadtb, I see 
his figure in full, leaning back in the leopard-akin chair, 
and catch his blue eyes burning broadly on ma The 
little bronze clock tells us t'uat the evening has just begun 
— this evening which Oolonel Surelle is to spend with me ; 
and here we are facing each other in silence, neither, ap- 
parently, stirred by the unwonted situation to any oonver- 
sational e£forts. 

'• Did you have any engagement to-night ?" I ask him, 
suddenly. 

•• Na" 

Theo has picked np a book, and is staring at something 
in it, with his forehead drawn into a savage scowl ; it i^ 
the last book that Ohallis brought me, I think, and if be 
has opened at the fly-leaf, there is a long quotation, from 
Lamartine's ••Baphael" written there, in French. 

•• Do you mind my asking you questions ?" I say. rather 
shyly, after a pause. 

He flings the book on the tabla 

•• Mind 1 — no— what do you want to ask me ?" 

••I don't know — nothing at all ; I was only wondering," 
I begin lamely, and finish weakly» with — ••why yun 
looked so cross 1" 

••Do I— or 0id I, rather ?" opening his eyes very wide, 
and rubbing the scowl out of his forehead with his hand. 
" I'm sure I don't know — the force of habit, I suppose ; I 
never had a sweet disposition." 

•'What is that book you were looking at ?" 

•• Alfred de Muaset's poems ; you must have enjoyed 
them intensely," he says, pulling his mustache, ••judging 
from the frequency of the pencil-marks." 

•' I didn't enjoy them at alt I detest French poetry f 
I answer, quickly. •• Those marks are not mine." 

Oolonel Surelle starts up oat of the embrace of the 
leopard-skin, and walks to the fireplace — aimlessly, it 
seems, unless it be to stare at his own reflection in the 
glass. 

••Don't you want a cigar— Theo?" 

He gives a great start at the name, and I orim8(»i up 
to the very edge of my hair with the impulse that made 

me say it. ^r\r^n]/> 

•• I want something else more,** he says, under his breath, 
and comes and stands by me, looking down with devour^ 
ing eyea. 
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•• Light one, please," I hnnry ont «*I like it ; and then 
yon'll keep atill, if you are smoking ; you make me rest- 
less when you fidget so I*' 

He turns away, and throws himself ia a chair as if he 
nerer mean) W stir again. 

*• Nannie, i always make you restless or nervons or un- 
comfortable — even in little things," he says, biting his lip 
hard; '*my life, since I knew you, seems to have been 
■pent in saying— 'Fm sorry !'** 

" Don't be sorry for anything to-night I Let us play as 
the children do,*' I say, laughing; '*play that we were 
each somebody else, and you came to call on me, and I 
asked you to smoke because I liked the smell of cigars. 
Please light one, Oolonel Surelle, to please me I I'm so 
fond of it I" 

He smiles a little bit of a smile under his brown mus- 
tache, and he pulls out his case and chooses one. I watch 
him lij^ht it, and the flickering reflections reddening over 
bis face, and follow the blue winding smoke-wreatbs away 
with my eyes. 

"Ton must talk to me, Oolonel Snrelle, if you've come 
to call on me." 

••What shall I say?" 

'< Something nice ; tell me how charmingly I'm looking 
to-night — you must play that I'm beautifully dressed, and 
that my hair isn't in two tails." 

" I would rather you were just as you are— you never 
looked lovelier in all your life " — staring |it me through the 
Tapory spirals. Something in the tone is not like play ; I 
am suddenly bushed, feeling the blood creeping hot into 
my cheeks as his eyes travel over me. 

*• Oolonel Surelle—" I begin suddenly, and stop. 

«• Well ?" 

•* What would you — where would you have been, if you 
hadn't staid with me to-night?" 

" Why do you want to know ?" he asks, in a startled 
tone. ''Do you car»— Nannie ?" 

"I want to know ; I was wondering," I say, shyly. 

"TFdTtf yon? I should have been where I am nearly 
every night — doing whai^ I have done for the last couple 
of months ; there isn't much variation upon the old story," 
he says, with a short laogh. " I should have been gam- 
bling and losing my money, I suppose, and maddening 
myself on that as other men do on brandy. It's the only 
thing on earth that ever oould make me forget," 

•* Why do you do it ?" I cry, and lift my eyes to bis 
face, with a sudden pang that never oame for all Ohallis 
Auburn's stories of my husband's race to ruin. It has a 
different sound from his own lips I 

*' Why ? Look at ourselves, and then guess if you can, 
Nannie !" 

'* There's no reason why anything should make you so 
utterly reckless of yourself," I say, with quivering lips. 
''You're a man, and brave enough and strong enough. 
Heaven knows!" 

"Heaven knows," be says, bitterly, "that other men 
may be strong enough to live for themselves— J can '/L I'm 
not strong— I don't love my own soul, and it isn't worth 
taking care of alone ; there's nothing on earth or in heaven 
to make the saving of it worth while to ma" 

" Nothing ?" I say slowly ; a great pain going through 
my heart at his words. 

" Nothing but the possession of ^the woman that I love. 
You'll agree with ma "— starting up, with a bitter-sound- 
ing laugh — '* that I stand small chance of salvation on 
those conditions 1" 

"The woman he loves" — not me/ Oh, the torture of 
it !— and» woman-wise, I must needs hug it tight to my 
h«art, muttering over and over [the words that tear and 



torment — nailing my own soul with them to the cross of 
endurance ! 

** There — I am always forgetting," he says, hurriedly^ 
" Nannie, talk about something else, for God's sake 1" 

He flinofs his cigar awaj and, as if he did not know 
well what he was doini?, sits down, and lights another 
with unsteady, hurrying fingers. I press my hand over 
my eyes one minute, and I think my face is quite quiet 
when I take it away. 

" I'm sorry I asked you the question ; you must pardon 
me. May I trouble you to move my sofa a little ? — the 
light hurts my eyes here." 

He wheels it round, and the change, throwing my own 
face in shadow, gives me a better sight of his. 

" Are you tired to-night ?" he asks, stooping to put mj 
pillow higher ; then hesitating. " You— you have been 
alone to-day, haven't you ?" 

'* Not entirely ; Mr. Auburn spent an hour or two with 
me," I say, and stop. Never any mention of how Mr. 
Auburn and I have parted, and shall never more spend 
hours or minutes together while we live 1 Oolonel Surelle 
takes his sejit again in stern silence, which remains for me 
to break. 

'* I scarcely expected any one to-day." After a pause : 
"I suppose A dele would have called, if it had not been so 
stormy. She promised to come in a day or two." 

"Adele is very kind to you, isn't she ?" he asks, sud- 
denly. I feel my breath come quicker as I answer, eoho- 
like. 
"Very kind," 

" I think she is very fond of you," he says, half inqair> 
ingly, half as stating a fact 
"Do you think so?" 

" Why, do not you ? I'm sure I don't know how women 
are with each other, but you always seemed to be very 
intimate, I thought" 

"If you mean that we never quarreled," I say, con- 
temptuously, " I suppose you're right As to being inti- 
mate, I never was intimate with any woman, in the wo> 
manly sense of that word, which means a complete rennn- 
ciation of all the privacies and sanctities of life, under the 
name of confidence." 

" When she was here the other day," he says, after a 
short silence, and with a little shade of hesitation, **I 
thought— I dare say it was my mistake—but you seemed 
rather cool to her, and I know Adele loves you dearly, 
and she's very sensitive. She asked me the other day U 
you could possibly be offended with her for any reason, 
for that your manner was so different lately, and it seemed 
to hurt her a good deal." 

" I'm glad her perceptions are so acute," I say, biting 
my lips in an agony. 

"Do you mean that they were correct?" he asks^ 
quickly. 

"Perfectly sa" 
"She has offended you ?" 

" I can scarcely use that word," I say, m magnificent 
scorn. "It would be quite impossible to take a sud- 
den offense at the intrinsic qualities of a person one has 
known half one's life. Fm turei of them, that's all ; or 
they begin to strike me rather more forcibly than they 
used to ; or I'm growing more intolerant, perhaps, of 
insincerity." >sig9 

" Insincerity 1" Theo looks up with wide-open eyes. 
"You don't call Adele Asheton insincere ?" 

"Speaking from my own personal knowledge, I d<x I 
can't answer for what she is to other people." 

He gasses at me with a puzzled face, pulling and twisting 
his mustache hard« ~ "* 
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"Ton're mistaken in her!** he sajs, eagerly. '*Tm 
iore yon do ber an injastioe by saying sa IVe known 
her for the last ten years, and I believe she's trath itself I" 

" Oertainly," I say, with trembling lips, *' I admit yoar 
knowledge of ber to be far more intimate and oorrect than 
mine. I hare no sort of donbt that yon understand Miss 
Asheton thoroughly 1" 

**I don't pretend to understand any woman on earth 
thoroughly. I never heard of a man who did,** he says, 
rather hotly, <* but I never should have dreamed of calling 
Belle Aaheton insincere I*' 

It was base in me to have said what I did 1 I knew it 
to my heart's core, and the knowledge shamed me. Bat, 
oh, it cannot hurt you, Delle I What con I say that would 
shake his belief in you now, or darken his idea of your 
womanhood ? It is all breath wasted in bitterness, and 
the words rankle in my own heart more cruelly than they 
have the power to do in any other I 

"You forget," I say, looking up with a false-sounding 
laugh, *'tbat we're not ourselves, Colonel Surelle — we are 
masquerading to-night !" 

•• Oniy to-night V* 

"Do you ever take the tronble to do it at any other 
time f I'm sure I don't." 

"Well r— drawing a long breath— "what is the play?" 

" Why, that yon are to call on me and amuse me I It 
dMsn't amuse me to talk about Adele Asheton." 

" Do you prefer the last novel, or the state of politics in 
Sorope?" 

*' Have you read the last novel ?" 

"II Ood forbid !" 

"Then we can't talk about it very intelligently, for nei- 
ther have J. On the whole, I think I am rather tired, 
Oolonel Surelle ; I don't believe I care to be amused any 
mora" 

The evening is only half gone, but I have had enough 
of it, you sea His face falls a little, or I imagine that it 
does. Heaven knows why I and he rises and comes to me, 
is I half risa too, from my sofa 

"Do jon want to go to your room? — not so soon, 
Nannie ?" 

"Is it soon ? I thought it was horribly late," I say, 
unoourteously, glancing at the clock. " Colonel Surelle, 
I absolve you from your promise to spend an evening at 
homa Be so kind as to help me rise, won't yon ? and 
then yon shall be at liberty again." 

"Yon are very considerate," he says, gnawing his mus- 
taohe ; and then stoops down and takes me in bis arms — 
1^ no more dignified mode can I yet make my exits and 
•ntraneea He carries me to my room, lingering there a 
minute when he has put me down* 

"Say good-night, Nannie, won't you ?" 

It is dark— the gas is turned down to a blue bead, and 
only the fire is shining, but I see him lean over me and 
feel him come nearer yet 

" Oood-night»" I say coldly. "Thank you, Oolonel 
SoreUa'* 

** What for V* he says, without moving. 

**¥ar giving up your pleasure elsewhere, and spending 
two tiresome hours here with ma" 

His lips part to say something — in bitterness, I think — 
bat he shuts his teeth hard over it» and straightens him- 
self np stiffly. 

"Qood-night, Nannia" There is a sorely hurt and 
wounded tone in his voioe^ but he says just these two 
words — no more— and then he leaves ma 

• •*«««« 

For two weeks the surgeon says I must be a prisoner. 
After that I may go, I snppose, where I list ; and while I 



He here inactive, I have to gather together my wandering! 
ideas, and eoncentrate them on the fnture that I have set' 
myself to work out I am going away — that is a fixed i 
fact but beyond it lies chaos, and it is my weary task, by . 
night and by day, to evoke order therefrom — to think of 
where I am to go, and what I am to do ; and how and by 
what ways I am to walk all alone through my new life, 
with a strange name, among strange people, and with na 
familiar thing to turn to, except an old, familiar want and 
pain. I try to get courage in thinking of all the women 
in all the novels I have read who take desperate steps 
such as this one which I contemplate — the women who 
turn their backs on afflaence and ease, and go out to bufiEet 
the world, with little more in their hands than Qriseldft 
carried away from her husband's house — who are always 
upheld so marvelously by pride and their noble purpose, 
and who accept starvation and insults and disappointment! 
as sweeter than the fleshpots of Egyptian bondage ; but' 
somehow I feel no braver for their bright examples. It is 
none of these things that I fear : I shall uot starve, and Ij 
need not beg, nor work with hands or brain to wring a { 
livelihood from the grudging world— my daily bread is stiU ' 
provided for me by a hand that reaches out of my father's 
grave. It is neither hunger nor cold that I dread — no 
such bodily fear that makes me shudder and pity myself 
already, as I would a little bird turned out of its gilded 
cage to face a dark Winter's night ; it is only the coward 
craving for what all women want — unless in their natures 
they have ceased to be women — the consciousness of some 
one else's strength to torn to. 

I am not brave at all, you see ; I am not in the least like 
those women in the novela I am afraid of the pettiest 
things, and the most transient responsibilities make a 
coward of me; I should suffer the torments of utterly 
unreasoning fear in sitting alone in a railway-car between 
New York and Philadelphia, and a single, loud, energetio- 
woman, with a pair of searching eyes and a ready tongue, 
is more terrible to me than the shock of armies encounter- 
ing. What am I to do, abandoned to a daily routine of 
terrors no more dignified than these ? What is to make 
me strong for a sterner ordeal ? — for the passing away of 
youth, apart from all who ever praised or loved it — for 
the pains of sickness, uncared-for by hands that I knew of 
old, and unwatohed by remembered faces — for the agony 
of death, with no lips to kiss mine in their last sobbing- 
struggle ? God knows I — and so shall I know : for, coward 
as I am, yet this thing lies before me, and from this I 
shall not turn aside. 

I cannot see the way clearly at all, but that will come, 
perhapa with the need for aiption. I only know that I 
am going away from Theo, if it kills ma I wish the old 
fables of broken hearts were true, and that I might die of 
mine I and I wonder, as I lie there, if he will be ever 
so little sorry — whether he will think the worst of me,, 
with all the rest of men and women, or whether he will 
remember words that he said once: 

" If I saw you going over the threshold of hell, I ahonld 
believe in you just the same I" 

I wonder if he will forget me very soon — ^if he will 
blame me very bitterly, or forgive me at the last ; I won* 
der if any other woman will be what I was once to him. 

A good woman would be glad to give him into better 
hands than her own, would she not ? — glad to yield him 
up to happiness apart from herself, if the need were ? I 
am not a good woman ; in my heU, the one sharp, 
supreme and crowning torment, that shall outbum 
all fires, will be to look up anlzifOD^^H&niiiLrie^Mlvin* 
other bosom than my own. ^ 

(2b b$ oorUinued,) 
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THE GREAT ARMOUR MISSION. 

The completion of the Armoar Mission gyres Ohioago 
the most liberal charitable institation in the world. It is 
in every way worthy of Mr. P, D. Armonr, its projector 
and principal patron. The latr Joseph Armour bequeathed 
$100,000 for jadioio^s chant j. To this his brother Philip 
lidded $300,000, and erected this Misdon at the corner of 
Thirty-third and Bntterfield Streets, a section of the city 
where the poor are most nnmerona. Besides the enormoos 
stmotare, ninety flats hare been erected to maintain it 
These afford an income of $25,000 a year. The church 
and Snnday-school hare a capacity for 3,000 people. Over 
1,000 chOdren of the poor are tanght here at the free 
Kindergarten. A big dispensary famishes free medical 
atteodance and medicine to all poor sufferers. There is no 
heoevolenoe of any description which this institation does 
not minister to ; not a poor person of any nationality or 
creed who is tamed away in want, in ilhiees or in suf- 
fering. 

Doe day a dirty, ragged tramp walked into Armour's 



had been the wife of Uriaa." So runs the record, nad 
these women mentioned are the only ones given by St 
Matthew, in his genealogy of our Lord, from AbrahanL 
St Luke carries the record back to Adam, but mentions 
no other women. 

Ruth was not of the Jewish raoeii She was was a Moab- 
itess, though her people could boast the same origin aa 
the Jews ; for Moab, the first of the race, was the son of 
liot, who was the son of Haran, the brother of Abraham. 
Buth was the widow of Mthlon, the son of Kaomi, and 
her lore for her mother-in-law, and its results, hare given 
us the sweetest and tenderest book in the whole Bible. 

The earlier woman mentioned as among the ancestors of 
our Lord is Bahab, of Jericho, who received the two spies 
sent out by Joshua. After the Israelites captured the city, 
Bahab became the wife of Salmon, and the mother of 
Boaz. 

Bahab, Bath and Bsithsheba, these are the three women 
whose names were considered worthy of mention in 
the line of Christ's genealogy ; and of the three, Buth 
has always been the favorite ; poets, painters and musi- 
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office, where no barriers stop one, or menials a^k his busi- 
ness. Stepping up to Mr. Armour, he said : '* Boss, I want 
tsn cents to buys drink." Armour pulled out a dollar- 
bfll, and remarked, in his pleasant way: "Ton ought 
aerer to drink without taking a bite to eat I advise you 
to try a square meal for once with the liquor, and see how 
it improves the system.*' Li the Mission this absolute 
(lisiaterestedness and charity to all men is carried out To 
tliose who expostulated against giving a tramp money, 
doabtless to be spent for drink, Mr. Armo!::r tumcil and 
pointed to bis son, saying : "Suppose my boy should ever 
come to want and degradation, do you think I would want 
him refused ? Why, the lower down one gets, the more he 
aesds asiistance." If any one of the large corps of assist- 
ukts of the Mission should refuse the lowest of the poor, 
he would be discharged instantly. 



RUTH. 
*'Ain> Salmon begat Booz of Bachab ; and Booz begat 
Ohed of Bath ; and Obed begat Jesse ; and Jesse begat 
David the King, and David begat Solomon of her that 



dans have perpetuated her fame. The Book in the Bibl» 
called by her name is a supplement to the Book of Judges^ 
and is supposed to have been written by Samuel, and it- 
shares honor with Esther in being one of the two in the 
canonical Scriptures devoted to the history of a woman, 
though in the Apocrjpha the history of Judith is simi- 
larly honored. 

The Book of Buth affords an 'example of virtue and 
piety in a rude age, and among an idolatrous i>eople, and 
the beautiful, loving and trusting character of the heroine 
has dways appealed with especial force to the musicians,, 
and it is not surprising that her story has been frequently^ 
selected as the text of opera and cantata. Le Saeur, th& 
French composer, produced an opera on ** Bath and Na» 
omi," and another on *' Bath and Boaz," thus epitomizing 
her entire career. And Baimondi, an Italian composer,, 
produced, in 1834, a sacred opera, entitled " Bath." Mr. 
Edward Oxenford, of Loudon, made a poetical paraphrase- 
oC the story, to which Mr. Alfred R Ghiul composed the 
music, for a Birmingham Sunday*school Association. Thi» 
is published by Novel lo. Ewer & Ck)., and is a charming 
work. The late Dr. Leopold Damrosch selected certain 
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portions of the Bible story, and oomposed his Soriptnral 
idyl, "Rnth and Naomi," which was prodnoed in New 
York by the Oratorio Society in 1875. Mr. R T. Ghipp, 
•of England, composed a cantata, entitled '* Naomi,'* and 
for the Worcester Festival of 1887, Mr. Frederic H. Cowen 
prodnoed an oratorio on this subject. 

This last is the most important of all the works thus 
far composed on the subject of Bnth. The text-writer, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, has confined hi qq self entirely to the 
language of the Bible, but he has thrown the entire story 
into a dramatic form, and drawn freely from other por- 
iions of the Bible to fill out the story ^nd inforoe its 
lessons. The oratorio is published by Noyello, Ewer k 
0>., and is available for concert prodnction. Many of the 
separate numbers are 8uite<l for use in church as anthems, 
and for this purpose are published separately. 

The story is divided into five scenes, the first of which 
is laid in the land of Moab, the action taking place before 
the house of Naomi. A caravan of Hebrews approaches 
'faer, singing of their return home, where the glorious land 
will be to them a place of broad rivers and streams. 
Naomi questions the travelers, and hears that the famiue 
has been taken away from Israel The carayan moves on, 
einging a song of thanksgiving. Naomi resolves to return 
io her native home, Bethlehem, and communicates her 
resolve to Bath and Orpah. The latter seeks to dissuade 
her, but Buth determines to accompany her mother-in-law. 

The second scene is on the journey. Naomi entreats her 
<laughters to return to their own people. Orpah does so, 
but Buth remains firm and follows NaomL In the third 
scene we are shown Boaz's harvest- field near Bethlehem. 
Bnth has found the gleaners, who sing a joyous song in 
praise of the Lord. Boaz comes out, and seeing Bath, 
inquires who she is. A reaper tells him. The Bible dia- 
logue is closely followed here. The fourth scene shows 
the threshing-floor of Boaz, where the reapers and gleaners 
liave assembled at the close of the harvest They all in- 
dulge in a harvest festival. The last scene is at the gate of 
Bethlehem, where Boaz calls all' to witness that he has 
taken Buth for his wife, and the people pronounce the 
ancient benediction, '*The Lord bless you and keep you," 
•eta The work ends with the prophecy of the springing 
of a Branch from the son of Boaz and Buth, under whose 
shadow those who dwell there " shall revive as the com 
■and flourish as the vine." 

This is a very brief synopsis of a work which has oansed 
A tremendous sensation in England. It was performed in 
Worcester Oathedral, and many people thought that its 
-oharacter was too dramatic to be sung in a church. But 
the oratorio had its birth in the Ohurch, and originally it 
-was intensely dramatic, the difference between it and 
opera being very slight, indeed. 

The music which Mr. Cowen has put to this story is 
-•eztremelj beantiful. This young composer — he is only 
thirty-five years old — has a vein of beautiful melody which 
seems inexhaustible, and in each new work he confirms 
.«nd deepens the favorable impressions already formed. 
'*Buth " will enhanoe his fame. It is his first attempt in 
eerious oratoria He has composed cantatas, sym^onies, 
4in opera, and many songs, and in all branches of oompo- 
'flition he has won praise. We may almost claim him for 
our own, for, though a British subject, he is not British- 
bom, hsTing first seen the light in the Island of Jamaica, 
West Indies. It is to be hoped that "Buth" will be per- 
formed by some of our American choral societies. 



THE LEE FAMILY BIBLE, 

TwBMTT-FiyB years ago a regiment of Maine soldiers 
were encamped on Arlington Heights, and the boyi^ 
understanding that anything belonging to the rebels was 
common property, and, therefore, might be confiscated, 
ransacked the old Lee mansion pretty thoroughly. They 
captured old pipes, and cigars, and vines, and pictures, 
and everything that was portable. Of course they did 
not need many of these things. Snch articles as had be- 
longed to General Lee had a peculiar interest, and wen 
very desirable. One soldier, who arrived late, after the 
desirable articles had been taken, found the old family 
Bible, and sent it East, to his 'home in Maine. There 
were Bibles in Maine, but none like this. After the war 
was over this soldier returned home and found, to his sur- 
prise, that the Bible contained the usual books, including 
the Apocrypha, but in addition to these, between the Old 
and New Testaments, was a complete family record, giving 
the history of the Lee family for the last two hundred 
years. 

The soldier was sorry that he had taken the book, but 
too proud to acknowledge the fanlt, and so he held his 
peace. Li the meanwhile, biographers were at work on 
the life of General Lee, and certain dates regarding the 
birth and marriage of his ancestors were wanting. If an 
old family Bible conld be found it would afford the neces- 
sary information. Advertisements ware inserted in all the 
papers, and by - and - by came a letter from Maine, saying 
the Bible was in the possession of a soldier's widow, who 
would gladly restore it to the owner. Before the property 
could be recovered, however, the widow died, and then 
came another long wait until the estate was settled. But 
at last the book was fully identified and turned over to a 
messenger, who passed through Boston, carrying it back 
to its old place at Arlington Heights. The foolish act of 
a boy soldier has hindered the completion of an important 
historical work for years, but the Bible is at last restored to 
its owner, and the biographer can now complete his task. 
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Always rise from table with an appetite, and yon will 
derer sit down without one. 



At the mouth of the beautiful loch which forma the 
harbor of Oampbell*town, Scotland, there stands an isl- 
and called Davaar, about a mile or so in circumference. 
On the side facing Oampbell-town Loch it slopes down to 
the water, but on the other side it is precipitous. Its clifib 
are indented with numerous caves, which are objects of 
interest and curiosity to visitors, as they are easily acoeas- 
ible at all states of the tide to any one not afraid of a 
rather rough walk over boulders. In connection with one 
of these caves there has, within the last few months, arisen 
an object of a rather mysterious interest in the shape of a 
painting of the Saviour on the cross. The obtc in ques- 
tion is a double one, the main oave being about fifteen or 
twenty yards in depth, with a separate smaller one open- 
ing into it about half way in. Li the recess formed by 
the junction of the two oaves there is a curious flat trian- 
gular surface of rook exactly the size to contain the figure, 
with arms outstretched on the cross ; and it is almost a 
stroke of genius to conceive the painting of such a sub- 
ject in such a plaee, as the subdued light entering bv 
the smslier opening, dimly lighting up a recess which 
would otherwise be dark, gives the figure a weird and 
mysterious appearanoe, which is most striking and im- 
pressive. It is full sise, painted in oil colors, and repre- 
sents a full front yiew of the Saviour. It is a realiatio 
work, and so far as can be judged by the dim religions 
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light well uid powerfollj drawn and colored. The dis- 
^oyery oreated a powerfnl BeD8ation» and it has attraoted 
an almost constant stream o( visitors from all parts of 
Scotland. This sennation was heightened by the mystery 
attending it, no one knowing when or by whom the work 
was dona A gentleman named Mr. Archibald McEinnon, 
however, has since acknowledged *'that I entered the 
doable cave on the Island of Davaar on several occasions, 
and painted the subject of ' Olirist Orncifled ' on the wail 
of the cave in the most snitable place I have ever discov- 
ered for the purpose of portraying a subject I have long 
had at heart" 

A TRADITION OF JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

Thb Fayoum, in Egypt, is a low, level province, about 
fifty miles southwest of Cairo. It is a partially cultivated 
area, surrounded by deserts and irrigated by a branch of 
the Nile, called Bahr Jusuf, whose surplus waters, having 
no outlet, form a lake. Semitic tradition ascribes this 
work to the Patriarch Joseph. The name Bahr Jusuf, or 
Biver of Joseph, may be found on the map, and every 
educated Mohammedan, from the Himalayas to the West 
Ooast of Africa, and erery native of Egypt, Oopt or Mos- 
lem, from the Khedive to the Fellah, believes that the con- 
version of thd Fayoum was due to the Israelite, Ibn-Jacoub, 
Premier of a Shepherd King, Pharaoh Baiyan ibn el- 
Wated. This tradition was current shortly after the 
Mohammedan invasion. In the ''Wonders of Egypt,*' 
by Murtadi, the story is told in terms which are in entire 
accordance with the physical facts, and not at variance 
with either Hebrew or Greek tradition. It may be thus 
translated from an Arabic manuscript which once belonged 
to Cardinal Mazarin : 

** Joseph, to whom may Allah show mercy and grant peace, when 
he was Prime MiniBter of Egypt and high in favor with Baiyan, his 
^orereign, after that he was more than a hundred years Old, became 
an object of envy to the fayorites of the King and the pulBsant 
seigneors of the Conrt of Memphis, on account of the great power 
which he wielded and the affection entertained for him by his mon- 
arch. They accordingly thus addressed the King : ' Great King, 
Joseph is now Tery old ; his knowledge has diminished ; his beauty 
has faded ; his judgment is unsound ; his sagacity has failed.* The 
King said : ' Set him a task, which shall serve as a test* At that 
time el-Fayoum was called el-Hun, or the Marsh. It serred as a 
waste basin for the waters of Upper Egypt, which flowed in and out 
m ir e str ained. The courtiers having taken counsel together what to 
propose to the King, gave this reply to Pharaoh : 'Lay the royal 
commands upon Joseph that he shall divert the water of the Nile 
from el-Han and drain it, so as to give you a new province and an 
additional source of revenue.* The King assented, and summoning 
Joseph to his presence, said: 'You know how dearly I love my 
daughter, and you see that the time has arrived in which I ought to 
earve an estate for her out of the crown lands, and give her a sepa- 
rate establiahment, of which she would be the mistress. I have, 
however, no territory available for this purpose except the submerged 
tand of el-Hun. It is in many respects favorably situated. It is a 
convenient distance from my capital. It is surrounded by desert. 
My daughter will thus be independent and protected.' ' Quite true. 
Great King^* responded Joseph. ' When would you wish it done ? for 
aooompHahed it shall be by the aid of Allah, the aU-powerfuL* < The 
sooner the better,* said the King. Then Allah inspired Joseph 
with a plan. He directed him to make three canals ; one from Upper 
Igjpt, a canal on the east, and a canal on the west. Joseph col- 
lected workmen and dug the Canal of Menhi from Ashmunin to el- 
LUmn. Then he excavated the Oanal of el-Fayoum, and the eastern 
eanal, with another canal near it called Ben-Hamed, beyond the 
inhabited parts of Alphiom, from the Desert of Ben-Hamed to the 
west In this way the water was drained from el-Hun. Then he set 
an army of laborers at work. . They cut down the tamarisks and 
toshes which grew there and carried them away. At the season 
when the Nile begins to rise the marsh had been converted into good 
eoltivahle land. The Nile rose. The water entered the mouth of 
the Menhi Oanal and flowed down the Nile Valley to el-Lahun. Thence 
it tamed toward el-Fayonm, and entered that canal in such yolnme 



that it ftUed it and converted the land into a region irrigated by the 
Nile. Kling Baiyan thereupon came to see his new province with the 
oourtiei-8 who had advised him to set Joseph this task. When they 
saw the result, they greatly marveled at the skill and inventive genius 
of Joseph, and exclaimed : ' We do not know which most to admire, 
the draining of the marsh and the destruction of the noxious plants, 
or the conversion of its surface into fertile and weU-vratered fields.* 
Then the King said to Joseph : * How long did it take you to bring 
this district into the excellent state in which I find it?* 'Seventy 
days,* responded Joseph. Then Pharaoh turned to his oourtiers, and 
said : 'Apparently one could not have done it in a thousand days.* 
Thus th% name was changed from el-Hun, or the Marsh, to el- 
Fayoum, the land of a thousand days.**— Coptoin miUehotueinihs 
Contemporary Beoiew. 

A PERSIAN LEGEND. 
Ik an article upon "Thiers, the Historiographer.*' in 
the Temps, of Paris, M. Anatole France tells the following 
old Persian legend : The yonng Shah, on snooeeding to 
the throne, had the members of the Academy of Scienoee 
summoned and told them he wanted to know the history 
of the past in order to be able %o reign with wisdom. 
"Write a history of the world,*' he said, "and be careful 
to make it complete.*' They went to work and came back 
after thirty years followed by a dozen camels loaded with 
500 Tolames each. " For God's sake," cried the Shah, 
"I am an old man now ; how shall I find time to read all 
that staff? Go, make a synopsis of it" The academi* 
cians tried again. After twenty years they had reduced 
the 6,000 Yolumea to 1,600. " I am scTenty years old ; 
how can I read that much ? Try again," was the King's 
order. After ten years they presented 500 volumes. " I 
am sure," said the deacon of the academy, "we ha?a this 
time accomplished the shortest handbook possible." "No 
doubt you did your best But at eighty years of age how 
can I hope to read through that library ? If you desire 
your king to know the history of mankind before his 
death, you must still reduce the bulk considerably." 
Another five years passed away, when the deacon, tottering 
with age himself, led a donkey with one thick volume on 
his back to the gate of the palace. He found the Shah 
on his deathbed. " I mast die," he said, " without know- 
ing the history of mankind unless you can tell it me in a 
few words." "I can," said the deacon, "tell you the his- 
tory of men in three words — ^they were born, they suffered, 

they died." 

»«<♦ > «< 

Thb theory that the English learned the practice of 
bathing frequently in cold water from the ancient Hin- 
doos has no foundation. It was common amoogst the an- 
cient Briton& 

An ItatiTAK Impostob. — A few months ago the Italian 
newspapers were full of the doings of a wonderful Francis- 
can monk, whose enthasiasm and eloquence were so fervid 
as to win for him the title of " The New SaTonarola." For 
the moment his influence was wonderful. He swayed 
vast multitndes with his words. When he entered a city, 
business was suspended ; in the colleges, classes and lec- 
tures were adjourned. Father Augustine was the one in- 
terest that dominated men*s minds. So sudden a rise has 
been followed by as sudden a fall. " The New Savona- 
rola " was found to be an impostor ; his antecedents were 
scandalous ; he had been translating P^re Giraud's famous 
discourses and delivering them as his own. He was 
hissed out of the church which his admirers had crowded 
the day before, and has closed his career in obloquy and 
shame. Such an event is most unfortunate for the cause 
of religion. One false teacher can do infinite harm, more 
especially when the breach b|§t;^^§o^^H]^tL'^^#^ 
people is already wide. ^ 
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Comfort in Suffering. 



JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 

"After three days they found Him in the temple, Bitting in the 
Didtftof the doctors, both hearing them and asking them qnes- 
tioDS.**— Luxe iL 46. 

If the sight of Jesus in the manger tesohee, among 
many other things, a deep lesson of hnmilitj, np less does 
that of JesQs in the temple, sitting among theMootors as 
a learner. For He was in His Father's house, and the 
seorets of it were known to Him from the beginning ; yet 
having taken npon Him our human nature. He would 
show that as a child, a boy of twelve years old, it was His 
part to learn. 
Thoa He nas found, 
as He said, ** about 
His Father's busi- 
nesa" Thus He 
showed what life at 
that age ought to 
present — a mind 
prepared to learn, 
and to learn in the 
temple, the plaoe 
appointed for in- 
stmction. 

The temple must 
have been to the 
Lord a deeply sig- 
nifioant scene. He 
saw there on every 
side sacrifices or- 
dained to set forth 
His own great aton- 
ing work ; and we 
are temptad to ask. 
Was it concerning 
them that He list- 
ened to the teach- 
ing of the doctors, 
or asked questions 
of deep meaning ? 
But of this nothing 
is revealed ; our at- 
tention ia roused, 
but our curiosity is 
not gratified ; it is 
enough that we are 
directed to the fact 
that, as a child, 
Jesus sat as a learn- 
er, and that fact is 
enough. It abases 
our pride by show- 
ing us our Lord's 
lowliness ; it teaches 
in a maryelous man- 
ner the respect due 
1k> €k>d's house and Qod*s ministers, and it rcTcals in a 
new light how truly He took npon Him our nature in mind 
and body, in youth and manhood. 

Christ among the doctors is an instructive scene ; His 
koly ehildhood presents a wondrous contrast to the char- 
aeters of those around Him : it was a part of that holy life 
in which, "by the righteousness of One, the free gift 
same upon all men unto justification of life." As a child 
no less than as a man,' He ofifers a perfect example; 
meekly sabject to His parents, hnmbly learning of the 
doctors, and increasing in wisdom as He grew in stature, 
so that " all that beard Him were astonished at His under- 
standing and answera" Thus, at a later time, the apostles, 



in their inspired burst of praise (Acts iv. 27), tal^e pleasom 
in calling the Lord, for whose cause they had sufiSoeei 
from ^he rulers of that Tory temple, '*Thy holy CkMd 
Jesus." Jesus was their example in their zeal for ik& 
Father's work, and in the trials they endured for His saka 
Jesus was their strongth. 
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COMFORT IN SUFFERING. 
You have, I tru^t, experienced throughout the day how 
literally true the promise of God is— "As thy day, thy 

strength shall ba"^ 
I have thougkt 
much of you, aad 
cannot but belisvs 
that all these thin^i 
shall work (are 
working) together 
for your good, aad 
that day by day a 
deeper conviction 
will be Youchsafed 
you, that eyety 
crisis through which 
you pass is but ixk- 
tended to endear to 
yen the sympathy 
of Christ, who thus 
draws you to Him- 
self, making His 
strength perfect ia 
your weakness, un- 
til you hear ia 
sweetest, fullest 
tones the voice of 
Qod Himself de- 
clare : **I have 
loTcd thee with an 
everlasting lore, 
therefore with lov- 
ing-kindness have I 
drawn thee." 

I am fi^ly per- 
suaded that, whoa 
we view these things 
in their true light, 
we shall see that the 
very love of Ohriat 
which shone fortii 
in its strength wiMa 
. He died for us on 
the cross has al- 
ways been, and ia 
still, in exercise to- 
ward us, alluring ns 
from self and sia, 
and attracting us toward Himself by the truths He reveal% 
by the forbearance He exercises, by the wisdom He dis- 
plays, by the mercy He shows, by the patience with which 
He waits, by the line upon line (here a little and there a 
little) with which He teaches our dullness and softens <mk 
hardness, until at last we close with Him and take fast hoU 
of Him, finding Him to be our only treasure for time sad 
for eternity. Then it is, as I trust you now feel move and 
more, that the constraining influence of the love of Christ 
is felt I remember an instance (which has recently been 
referred to) of one of the converts of the Moravian missioa- 
aries, which exactly expresses what I mean. He had be- 
come a changed man, redeemed from evil and its powei^ 
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and watohfal for his own salfation and that of others. He 
sesided near a water-mill, and onoe, while*looking at it, he 
Ihns spoke to one of the miasionariea : ** Brother^ I discover 
something tbat rejoices my heart I have seen the great 
wheel and many little ones ; every one was in motion, all 
seemed alive. Bat suddenly all stopped, and the mill was 
dead. I thought, snrely all depends npon the one wheel ; 
if the water mn upon that, everything else is alive ; and 
when that ceases to flow, all appears dead. Just so it is 
with my heart : it is dead as the wheel ; but as soon as 
Jesns's blood flows upon it, it gets life, and sets every- 
thing in motion ; and the whole man being governed by 
it, it becomes evident tbat there is life throughout " 

Oh, may our hearts ever have Jesns's blood (*' while we 
were yet sinners He died for us ") flowing upon them 1 
Then the love that led Him to yield Himself for ns will 
influence all our thoughts, words and actions ; will cleanse 
and comfort, cheer and strengthen us ; and we shall dis- 
•over that Uie love of Christ (from which death itself 
•annot part ns) is not only the one sufficient, but the all- 
sufficient portion for sinful creatures such as we are« 

Perhaps you remember almost tbe Ust lines written by 
Michael Angelo (1 think after he was eighty) : 

'* My thoughts, once prompt round hurtful things to twine. 
What are they now, when two dread deaths are near? 
The one impends, the other shakes his spear. 
Fainting and sculpture's aid in Tain I crave ; 
My one sole refuge is that Loto Divine, 
Which from the cross stretched forth its arms to save.** 

* I know little of Michael Angelo, but I think we see here 
very much like the trembling of the compass tUl it settles, 
pointing to the pole, and theu finds rest So I am sure 
you join with me in saying : •* Lord, we have pointed to 
healthy and learning, and position, and domestic joys, and 
fame^ and many other earthly things ; but our hearts 
trembled, as we found no satisfaction for time or for eter- 
nity (much less for both) in any of them all. But now 
we torn to Thee. Only Thy love, which, alas I we have 
too long and too much slighted, satisfies us ; but with that 
we are content" 

** Give us Thyself ; without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wUt away.** 

That prayer is never denied. 



CASTLE KEEP. 
bt h. mod. 
In Castle Keep, all dark and grim. 

She stands, my lady hright : 
The gray walls looming ghostly dim, 
The keys that weight her fingers slim, 

Make her but look more fair, more slight 

Like mediflBval saint, her face 

Casts glory everywhere ; 
The sunny hair lights up the place, 
The white-robed form lends life and grace 

To sombre walls and wainscot bare. 

What mean those dreaming eyes, fair maid? 

Where go those lagging feet? 
Fill housewife cares that pretty head. 

Or dost thou haste through leafy glade 
Thy trusty, waiting knight to meet ? 



CAROLS. 
Wb do not know whether the word " carol " was used in 
lidgland as a synonym for a song before the time of 
Ohauber, but we find that poet using it in a sense which 
has now fallen into disuse in this couutry, namely, danc- 
ing^ The primitive conception of a carols whether as a 



dance or a song, or a combination of both, is one of fes- 
tivity or rejoicing. None of our surviving carols, howev«r, 
go far enough back to throw any light on the infancy and 
youth of carol literature. Among the oldest we possess 
are to be found both the religious hymn and the joyous 
secular toak in honor of Christmas. This, therefore, may 
be taken as the natural division of all our existing carol 
literature — the religious hymn, fit to be sung in churches 
or religious assemblies and on solemn occasions, and the 
joyous song, which might usher in the wassail-bowl in the 
halls of tbe great or enliven the kitchen of the peasant or 
the parlor of tbe village [alehouse. There were regular 
wassail-soogs, which, from their character, could only be 
sang on special occasions, or at particular stages of a 
feast or by persons going from door to door with a waa- 
sail-bowL But althoagh the carol is now associated in- 
separably with Christmas, it is not confined exclusively to 
Christmas rejoicings. :^ 

The custom of singing at Christmas dates, of oonrse» 
from the beginning of the Christian era, and it is oertain 
enough that the secular song was not associated with the 
sacred hymn in Christmas festivities until Christmas itself, 
as a genuinely solemn Christian festival, had become, to 
some extent secularized by blending with pagan rites and 
conceptions. It was at a very early date in the history of 
the Church that feasting to excess was forbidden by the 
Fathers ; and if excess in eating, drinking, and dancing 
had grown to such proportions in the second, third, or 
fourth century as to call forth a rebuke from some saintly 
ecclesiastic like Gregory of Nazianzen, we may take for 
granted that the secular song had taken its part also in the 
celebration of the festivaL 

Secular singing at Christmas had become common in 
this country long before the Norman Conquest The out- 
break of plays, masques, spectacles, mummeries, and dis- 
guisings. which followed the Norman Conquest with 
dancing and games of dice, was no doubt accompanied 
with secular singing. These pageants were attended by 
strolling minstrels, and although we know only very in* 
dififerently how the early commonplace minstrels amused 
the common people, we fortunately possess in a manu- 
script in the British Museum, which has been reprinted 
by tbe Percy Society, the song-book of a minstrel of the 
sixteenth century. This collection shows at least that at 
the latter date these wandering Homers were stocked with 
an extensive supply of pieces fitted for every occasion, 
from the most solemn to that of the wildest revelry. War- 
ton, writing of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
makes mention of two itinerant singers named ** Outroar- 
inge Dick" and ** Wat Wimbas,*' who sometimes made as 
much as twenty shillings a day by singing at fair?, festi- 
vals, and celebrations ; and they would, no doubt be as 
willing to earn an honest penny by singing carols as by 
siogiog jovial songs. 

It is not till we come to the sixteenth century tbat we 
find carol-singing becoming a widely popular eostom at 
Christmas and other festivals. In fact the sixteenth cen- 
tury and a portion of the seventeenth may be regarded as 
the great carol-singiug period of our national manners^ 
including under carol both the jovial Christmas song and 
the more or less sacred Christmas or Easter hymn. We 
give a verse or two from a very old one, describing a oon- 
test for supremacy between the ivy and tbe holly, which is 
found in a manuscript of the age of Henry VL (1422-1^1), 
and has been printed by Bitson : 

** Nay, ivy, nay hyt shall not be I wys, j 

Xiet holly have the maystry as the manaefvyS^ I /> 
Holly stond in the hall fayre to behold 
Iv^ stond w^out the dore, s%a ys ful sore a cold. 
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Nay, ivy, ete. 
BoUy and hiB mery men they dawnqm (danoe) and they syng, 
Ifj and her maydens they wepyn (weep) and they wryng.** 

*The oontrast, to the disoredit of the ivy, is oarried on 
'tiiroiigh seTeral Teraes. The same matmsoript oontaiDS 
one of a sacred cbaraoter of the same age, from wh^oh we 
also qoote an example : 

" When Cryst wag bom o Mary fre 
In Bedlam in that fayre cyte 
Angellii sangen w' mirth and gle 

In excelsis gloria 
Herdmen beheld these angellis bright-^ 
To them appeared w* gret light 
And seyd Qoddia Sone is bom this night 

In excelBis gloria.** 

In one of the Ooventrj pageants belonging to the early 
part of the same oentnry there are three carols, of which 
that snog by the shepherds who saw the Star in the East 
4rily be given as a sample : 

'^ Ab I rode ont this endenea (last) night, 
Of Uire joli sheppardes I saw a sight, 
And, all abonte their fold, a star shone bright. 
They sange terli terlow 
Bo merreli the sheppardes ther pipes can blow.** 

3y 1551 oarol-singiog had become common enough to 
justify W. de Worde, one of oor earliest printers, in 
(>riQting a set of them, from which we see that the singidg 
of a boar's-head oarol at the introduction of the boar's 
liead on the occasion of the Ghristmas feast was a custom 
then in use. Even as far back as the year 1170 it was 
introduced at one of the banquets of Henry IL with 
the sonod of tmmpets. Dibdin, in his Typog. Antiq., 
T^L ik, p. 252, gives a later Yeraion of the song than De 
Worde's, as it was sung in Queen's OoUege, Oxforii, but 
ihe di£forenoe between them is slight The curliest ex- 
4aot poem, dating in the time of Edward VL, ran thus : 

" The borers head in hand bring I 
With garlans gay and rosemary, 
I pray yon all synge merely, 

Qui estis in conviTio. 

The bore*8 heed I nnderstande 
Is the chefe seryyce in this lande,- 
Ix>ke, whererer it be fande 

Servite cnm cantioo. 

Be gladde loides, both more and lease 
For thia hath ordeyned onr Stewarde 
To cheere yon all thia Chriatmassee 

The bore's head with mnstarde.** 

On the other hand, Sylvester, in his ''Qarland/* quotes 
one which he considers much older than De Worde'a. But 
there are better boarVhead carols than any of these, 
tpedmens of which will be found in Bitson, the music for 
some being in Mr. Stafford Smith's "Musica Antiqua." 

As the splendor of the Ghristmas festive celebrations in- 
ereased at Court, in baronial hall, and throughout the 
^eonntiy generally, oarol-sioging became an indispensable 
part of the ceremonial and enjoyment. Among our ear- 
heat carols there is abundance of evidence that bands of 
persons roamed about from housa to house, singing carols, 
whidi generally contained a begging appeal for some 
Oaristmas charity in return for Ghristmas good wishes. 
Bf Shakespeare's time carol-ainging in the streets was 
quite common. Sometimes the carol makes the singers 
beg to be admitted to a share of the Ghristmas cheer. 
There was probably no distiogaisbable difference between 
a wasaail-song and a conyivial carol, as is shown in Steven- 
son's "Twelve Months," where we read of **the cheerful 
«aroU of the wassel cnp." 



The Puritan Bevolation brought oarol - singing, like 
many other social amusements, almost to an end for a 
time. Before the Civil War even broke oat, an effort was 
made to substitute psalm^inging for Christmas carola As 
early as 1597, a book of *'€h>dly and Spirituall Songs" 
was "collectif* and published at Edinburgh, with the 
object of superseding the secular songs of the period^-*tha 
tunes of the secular songs, however, being retained. In' 
1684 a similar assortment of pious and godly songs was 
printed in English at Ghent, with the like objeot With' 
the Restoration the rebound occurred, and carol-singing 
was resumed along with so many other old English ous* 
tome, and held its sway until toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. All through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, collections of carols continued to be made 
and published, or republished, and these form bnt a mere 
drop in the ocean of carol literature in England, nearly all 
of which is now lost. Many a chorister in village churchea 
tried his hand at carol-making, adapting the words either 
to an old, favorite air, or — as sometimes happened — to a 
tune of his own composition. But as the old Middle Aga 
notion of Christmas continued to die out under the a<l« 
vancement of Protestant feeling and modem ideas, tha 
significance of the oiUrol to a great extent evaporated, and 
we read in Hone (on Mysteriee), for example, of a card 
with the curious title, " A Christmas Carol on Pekoe- Tea," 
published in 1729 ; and in a collection of Welsh carols^ 
published at Shrewsbury in 1779, we read of a carol to 
Cupid, and also of a nightingale oarol. Besides Christ- 
mas carols, the Welsh collection contains Summer carolig 
May carols, and Winter carols; showing, as we have 
already said, that the carol was not necessarily identified 
with Christmas. 

While Chancer uses the word "carol " in the sense wa 
have already indicated, we have both with him and with 
the French the word "nowel," which not only means 
Christmas, bnt also a carol-song and a cry of joy. It had 
become so common in England as a name for Christmas 
and for carol, that it is constantly occurring in the old 
English carols in the one or the other sense. Tiie follow- 
ing stanza from a carol belonging to the age of Henry YL 
illustrates this point: 

" Nowel, nowel in yis halle, 
Make merye, I prey zn alle, 
On to y chyld may we calle 
UUo sine crimine.** 

And this of the age of Henry VIII. further illustrates it : 

" I am here, Syre Oristmasee, 
Welcome, my lord, Syre Oristmasse, 
Welcome to ns.all, hoth more or lesse, 
Oome ner, NowelL** 

The history of carol-singiog can be traced to as early a 
period in France as in England, and the collections of old 
carols are perhaps more numerous in the former country 
than in the latter. The ignoranea of the Middle Ages 
sometimes, however, led to an amnsing misuse of the 
word, as in the case of a priest at Oijon, who, confound- 
ing Noah and Nowell several times in a sermon, apoke of 
the patriarch Nowell (Christmas), and of th% rainbow o| 
the covenant entered into with Nowell (Christmas). It is 
said that in Burgnndy the common people confound 
the name of the patriarch with the name of Christmaa in 
the same way. 

Sandys quotes an amusing story from Pasquil's jests of 
a humorous old knight who, to make himself merry at 
Christmas, sent for many of his tenants and poor neigb«;> 
bors and their wives to dinner. He wonld not allow an^*' 
of them to eat till some one had the oonrage to asaert that 
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he had ruled 
his wife And to 
sing a oaiol on 
behalf of his 
male friendt. 
No one oared 
aboat Yentnr- 
ing on so haz- 
ardous an en- 
terprise in pres- 
ence of his 
better-half; but 
at last, **with 
m u h adoe, 
after a dry 
hem me or two, 
a dreaming 
companion 
drew out as 
much as he 
darst toward an 
ill- fashioned 
ditty." 

The humor- 
ous old knight 
laid a similar 
obligation on 
the women — 
that none of 
them should 
drink until she 
that ruled her 
husband had 
sung a Christ- 
mas carol. 
Whereupon 
every o n e of 
them fell **to 
such a singing 
that there was 
never heard 
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such a oatter* 
waulling pieo» 
of musioke. 
Whereat t h » 
knight laughed 
so heartily tiiat 
it did him at. 
much good as 
his Christmas* 
pie. 

Sometimes 
carols wera 
sung in parts, 
and there are 
manuscripts of 
the time of 
Henry Vn. and 
Henry Vm,^ 
with music for 
them set to 
three or four 
Toices. Among 
the expenses of 
the former 
King is a sum 
of thirteen shil- 
lings and four- 
penoe^ paid to 
William Corn- 
ish, a court poet 
and composer, 
for "setting of 
Carroll vpon 
Christmas Day 
in reward.** 
Sandys m e n - 
tions the entry 
of a s u m of 
three shillings 
and fonrpenoe 
in the church- 
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While the meters of the carols are in- 
finitely Tftrioos, the Terse is too often the 
merest doggerel. Bnt they are redeemed 
by their piety, their artiessness, their 
earnestness and simplicity ; and from the 
point of Tiew of the historian, they are 
of Yalne as embalming sentiments whioU 
have long since passed utterly away. 
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warden's acooont of one of the London oUorohes, in 1537, 
**for carroUs for Christmas." It must be owned that the 
literary quality of the old carols is very poor, except in the 
case of the few which come from the hand of snch writers as 
Bobert Herriok, Ben Jonson, or Pope. Charles Wesley's 
immortal hymn, *' Hark, the Herald Angels Sing," is the 
grandest, as well as the most popular, Christmas carol of 
onr own or any time, and seems destined to sarriye all its 
literary kith and kin. Comparing the old carols with 
modem hymns, the inferiority of the former is immeasur- 
able, and to pass from the one to the other is to enter a 
totally new world. 

The subject matter of the carols consists Tery often of 
some Middle Age legend, the Tersified narratiTC of some 
Scriptural incident, a little religious or moral poem, and the 
genuina Christmas social or roistering song. Among the 
legends and Scripture incidents, the Three Kings of 
Cologne, the Cherry-tree Legend, the Message of the 
Angel (Hbriel, the Bhrth of Christ, the Visit of the Magi, 
and the Three Ships, are faYorite topics. In the carol of 
'*The Holy Well" is to be found, perhaps, the sweetest 
Btanxa in the whole of carol literature. Jesus, when a 
child, had obtained His mother's permission to play, and 
on requesting some little children who were playing at the 
Holy Well to allow Him to Join them, they ref naed with a 
jeer at His poyerty. Turning home in tears to His mother, 
He tdls her what they said, and she, knowing the 
child's Diyine power, advised Him to return and destroy 
them. Jesus replies in the following e xqnisitely simple 
and beautiful lines : 

** Nay, Daj,*^ Bweet Jesns mildly said ; 
** Nay, Dav; that cannot be, 
For there are too many sinful souls 
Cr3ring out for the help of Me." 



Columbia College was founded, under 
the name of King's College, by an Act of 
the Assembly of the Proyince of New 
York, October 31st, 1754 ; so that, while 
the college recently celebrated its semi- 
centennial, it is really oyer one hundred 
and thirty-three years old. The ground 
on which the College originally stood was 
granted by the " Bector and Inhabitants 
of the City of New York," on condition 
that the public religious seryices of the 
College should always be according to the 
ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but the senior minister of the Keformed 
Dutch Church, the ministers of the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church, the French Church, 
and of the Presbyterian Congregation, 
Wall Street, were placed among the ex- 
officio members of the Board of Got- 
emon. 

Daring the War of the Beyolution, the 
operation of the College was suspended, 
and its buildings were occupied as a mili- 
tary hospital 
In 1784 the College, with other educational institutions, 
was placed under the authority of the '* Regents of the 
UniTendty," by a law passed in May of that year. The 
College was directly superintended by that Board until 
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April, 1787, when the original charter, with modiflcaiions 
fidapted to the new order of things, was confirmed by the 
State Legislature, The members of the Board of Govern- 
ment have jsinoe that time been styled Trustees, and al- 
tboagh in the Board named by the Legislature, a majority 
of Episcopalians was placed, as a proper acknowledgment 
of the bounty to which the greater part of the original 
endowment was due, the liberal policy of the original 
foundation has been steadily persisted in, aad the Board 
of Trustees has frequently contained both clergymen and 
laymen of other denominations. Columbia College has, 
in consequence, been more free from sectarian bias than 
any other iDstitution in the United States where forms 
of public religious worship are observed. 

The charter of 1787 was surrendered in 1810 and a new 
Our granted, still more in conformity with the spirit of the 
times. * In particular, the restrictions placed by the ori- 
ginal grant of Trinity Church, and the charter of 1754, on 
the mode of leafing the property, were changed, with the 
oonsent of the Yestry of Trinity Church. These restric- 
tions, although not injurious to the revenue of the College 
at the time, were a serious obstacle to the improvement of 
the city, and upon their removal, the grounds held on 
lease from the College qnickly became the site of some of 
the best private residences in the city. 

Very early the College began to graduate men who 
afterward rose to distinction. In 1758, in the first graduat- 
ing class, appears the name of Samuel Provoost, afterward 
the first Bishop of New Tork. In 1762, Daniel Bobert, 
subsequently Chief -justice of Antigua, was graduated, 
and, in 1764, John Jay, afterward Governor of New York, 
and Chief- justice of the United States, finished his col- 
lege career. In 1765 the list of graduates included Egbert 
Benson, Circuit Judge of the United States ; Bobert R 
Livingston, Chancellor of the' State, Minister of France, 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Confederation, 
and Henry Batgers, a distiuftuished soldier doring the 
B^volution. In 1768, we find the names of Benjamin 
Moore, second Bishop of New York, Goavernenr Morris, 
John Stevens, Peter Yan Schaick, and Galian Verplanck. 
Thomas Barclay and John Bowden were graduated in 
1772, Frederick Phillipse and Beverley Bobinson, in 1773 ; 
Edward Danscomb and Bobert Troap, in 1774 ; Samuel 
Achmety, in 1775 ; Marinus Willett, Mayor of New York, 
in 1776 ; and in the Class that would have graduated in 
1777, but for the war, was Alexander Hamilton. 

After the resumption of the College after the Bevolution, 
the list of distinguished graduates grows longer and 
larger. De Witt Clinton and the Bev. Dr. John Bassett, 
1789; Commodore Bainbridge, Henry Izzard, the Bev. 
John M. Mason, Alderman Peter Mesier and General John 
P. Van Ness, in 1789 ; Chief justice and Chancellor Samuel 
Jones and Philip Milledoler, the distinguished divine, in 
1793 ; Governor Daniel D. Tompkins, in 1795 ; Lieutenant- 
governor Edward S. Livingston, in 1796 ; Judge William 
P. Van Ness, in 1797 ; the Bev. Dr. Clement C. Moore, 
afterward President of the Board of Trustees, in 1798. 

The Presidents of the College under the Boyal Charter 
were, the Bev. Samuel Johnson, appointed 1747, resigned 
1763 ; succeeded by the Bev. Myles Cooper, of Queen's 
College, Oxford, who fled, on account of his Boyalist 
opinions, in 1775 ; the Bev. Benjamin Moore, afterward 
bishop, occupied the office during the absence- of Mr. 
Cooper, but resigned in 1776. Under the new charter, 
the first President was William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
Who held office from 1787 to 1800. In 1801 the Bev. 
Charles Wharton, S.T.D., was appointed, but resigned 
the same year, and was suooeeded by Bishop Moore, who 
jtenuuned till 1811, and gave j^laoe to the Bev. William 



Harris, S.T.D. He died in 1829, and the next year WiK 
liam Alexander Duer, LL.D., took the office, holding it 
till 1849, when Charles King, LL.D., became President 

The present incumbent, the Bev. Dr. Freieriek Augas^ 
tns Porter Barnard, became President in 1864, having 
been for a few years previously President of the Faculty. 
During his administration the College has increased with 
marvelons rapidity. 

The first building of the College was erected in 1756, ia 
what is now Church Street, between Barclay and Murray^ 
Streets, and very soon additions were made of a Gk^mmar 
and Medical School — the former in 1763 and the latter in 
1767. On May 1st, 1784, on the reopening, after the^ 
Bevolution, the name was changed from King's Oollega to- 
Columbia College. In 1857 the College was moved to its^ 
present site on East Foriy-ninth Street and Madison 
Avenue, and since then continual additions and altera-^ 
tions of the college buildings have been going on to ac- 
commodate the constantly increasing students and depart- 
ments. 

In addition to the Academic Department, Columbia. 
College includes a School of Medicine, a School of Law, a 
School of Mines, and a School of Political Science. The 
Medical School is the old College of Physicians and Sor- 
geons which was established in 1807* and was for a long 
time located on the comer of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street. The generosity of the Yauderbilt family 
has enabled this School to erect and maintain handsome- 
and commodious buildings of its own. Its connection 
with Columbia College is merely nomiftal, as it has its 
own Faculty and administrative offioera In 1767 the Got- 
emors of the College established a Medical School, which 
existed till 1813, when the Trustees decided to inoorpor- 
ate with it the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 
1860 this institution was in turn adopted as the Medical 
Department of Columbia College, since which its diplomas 
have borne the signature of the College President. 

The Law School was founded in 1858, and was for yeais 
situated at No. 37 Lafayette Place, but now occupies a 
bnilding on the College grounds. Its Warden has been, 
from the first, Dr. Theodore W. Dwight, one of the most 
eminent legal educators of the country, and its Faculty 
includes some of the best jurists and lawyers in the- 
State. 

The School of Mines was begun as an experiment in 
1864, on condition that it shoold not become a harden on 
the general funds of the College ; but it soon demonstrated 
its right to live, and now stands scarcely second to the Law 
School as an example of rapid and prosperous growth. 
The College itself had opened a Scientific Course in 1830, 
but it was discontinued in 1845 for lack of patronage. 
Subsequently a School of Cliemiatry was established by 
Professor C. H. Joy. In 1863 Mr. Thomas Egleatoi^ pre- 
sented to the Trustees a plan for a School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, and in January, 1864, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, and two rooms 
assigned to him in the College building, with an appro- 
priation of $500 to fit them up. After the inauguration 
of Dr. Barnard as President* General Francis L. Yiuton 
and Dr. C F. Chandler were appointed professors, and the 
new School was opened on November 15tb, 1864* with 
twenty-five students. Instead of two small rooms^ the- 
School now occupies three floors of the large building on 
Fiftieth Street, while the staff of professors and instructors 
has reached thirty, and the number of lecture-rooms has 
increased to more than a dozen, occupying, with Uie 
cabinets, laboratories, etc., one of the largest school-bnild* 
ings in the City of New York. ;* (> 

The course of study was at Wj limited to such branches 
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as related to miniDg and metaUnrgj. The only degree 
iheo conferred was that of Engineer of Minee. At pre- 
sent there are aiz parallel oonraes of study : 1. Mining 
Engineering ; 2. Oivil Bogineering ; 3. Metallurgy ; 
4 Qoo\ogj and Palieontology ; 5. Analytical and Ap- 
plied Ohemistry ; 6. Arohitectare. No special studente are 
taken, and a rigid examination is required of applicants 
for admission. The regular course occupies four years, 
with an advanced course for graduates of the School, on 
completion of which they receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philoeopby. This degree is not conferred on any one who 
has not already completed a regular course, and taken 
acme other degrees in this SchooL 

The studies of the first year are the CLme for all the 
courses, and embrace mathematics, physics and ohemistry, 
together with modern languages and drawing. Four hours 
a day are devoted to lectures and recitations, and the re- 
mainder of the time to chemical work in the qualitative 
laboratory, or to drawing. In the second year quantita- 
tive analysis and blow-piping are taken up, except by 
those pursuing the course in architecture. Lectures on 
chemistry are continued during the four years, and those 
who take the chemical course receive a very thorough drill 
In practical quantitative analysis. Mathematics are taught 
in a thorough and exhaustive manner, the quantity and 
kind depending somewhat upon the course taken. Assay- 
ing is taken up in the fourth year by all who**are likely to 
use it in their future work. Mineralogy and blow-piping 
are taught, both theoretically and practically, by Professor 
Egleston, who is also lecturer on metallurgy. The course 
in geology and zoology, under Dr. J. S. Newberry, is very 
complete, and the students in all of the six conrsee attend 
the lectures of this distinguished geologist, whose repu- 
tation is world-wide, and whose authority is undisputed in 
^is specialty. 

The engineering department is under the direction of 
Professor William P. Trowbridge, successor of General 
YintoD, deceased. Professor William R Ware, late of 
Boston, is at the head of the newly created department 
of architecture. 

Professor G. F. Chandler, to whose energy and perse- 
verance the success of the School has been so largely due, 
fills tbe double office of Dean of the Faculty and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. In the latter position he is aided by 
eight instructors and assistants, some of whom lecture on 
special subjects, while others instruct in the various labor- 
atories or quiz the students upon the lectures. 

The buildings of the School of Mines form an L, situ- 
ated on the north and east sides of the block bounded by 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, between Fourth and 
Madison Avenues. Each building has an average width of 
40 feet, and their total length is nearly 300 feet. In the 
fonr-storj building en Fiftieth Street are the laboratories, 
the drawing. rooms, the register's office, and several leo- 
tore-rooms. In the new five-story building, on Fourth 
Avenue, are the chemical, mineralogical and geological 
cabinets, with several lecture-rooms, each 30 x 40 feet, and 
the smaller laboratories for blow-piping, eta 

The assay laboratory, under the direction of Dr. P. de P. 
Bicketts, occupies the lower floor of the Fiftieth Street 
building. It is provided with ten muffle and thirty cruci- 
ble furaaoesy and work-tables for forty- three students. In a 
room adjacent are the crushers, rolls and stamps for sam- 
pling large lots of ore, worked by a fifteen-horse engine ; 
also appliances for millinar, amalgamating and ooncentruting 
ores ; furnaces for roasting and smelting, and other appa- 
latoa lor working ores on a large scale. 

On the fioor above is the quantitative laboratory, 80x40 
leek» with eighty-five desks, and under the charge of 



Dr. J. S. C. Wells. The quantitative laboratory, upon the. 
floor above, is provided with seventy>six working-denks^ 
and fitted up with drying-baths, hovels, batteries, exhaust- 
pumps, eta The fine chemical balances occupy an ad- 
joining room. This laboratory is under the charge al 
Dr. R Waller and Mr. Henry 0. Bowen. 

The drawing academy occupies the fourth floor, and 
above it is the photographic laboratory, in charge of Dc 
li. H. Landy. Organic chemistry is taught by means ol 
lectures. , 

The department of physics is under Professor Ogdea 
N. Bood. Instruction is given in the first and third years 
by lecture and text-book recitations. There is no phy- 
sical laboratory, nor opportunities for practicd instrao- 
tion. 

An astronomical observatory is in charge of Profaasor 
J. E. Bees. Mr. Lewis M Butherford has recently pre- 
sented the observatory with his entire set of astronomicii 
and photographic apparatus, including a thirteen - inok 
equatorial, and valued at 912,000. 

The instruction in mining engineering is supplemented 
by visits to the minee during vacation, and civil engineers 
are drilled in the use of their special instruments. Thns, 
each department vies with the other in the effort to make 
the iostruction as practical as possible, and to fit the 
graduate to do at least one thing well and understand- 
ingly. The positions held by the graduates speak weM 
for the success of the system. i 

The original building occupied by the College on the 
new site was the old Deaf and Dumb Asylum. Since 1887 
there have been erected a honse for the President, the 
buildings for the School of Mines, the Law School, and 
the Academic Department, the latter having been opened 
in January, 1880. The total amount of the property of 
the College is about $6,000,000. 

The professors of this institution have always been emi- 
nent men, but perhaps the three of whom we give por- 
traits stand among the highest. Dr, Barnard, the pre- 
sent President, has no superior in reputation as am 
educator. He was born in ShefiSeld, Mass., May 5th, 
1809. and graduated at Yale in 1828. From 1837 to 1841 
he was Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the Univdrsity of Alabama, and afterward of Ohemistry 
till 1854, in which year he took Holy Orders in the Epis- 
copal Ohurch. He then became Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in the University of Mississippi, of which 
institution he was elected President in 1856. In 1861 he 
left Mississippi, and joined the Staff of Oolumbia Oollege« 
of which he l^oame President in 1864. In 1855 he re- 
ceived the degiOe of LIi.D., from Jefferson Oollege, Mis- 
sissippi, and in 1859, the same degree from Yale ; in 1861« I 
that of D.D. from the University of Mississippi ; and in 
1872, that of Doctor of Literature from the Begents of the 
University of the State of New York." ^ . 

Dr. Oharles King, the predecessor of Dr. Barnard in the 
Presidency of the Oollege, was bom in March, 1789, im ' 
New York city, being the son of Buf us King, the eminent ' 
statesman, and was successively a successful merchant, a' 
member of the New York State Legislature, and from 1823 J 
to 1845 editor of the New York American, and, for a short 
time afterward, associate editor of the New York Courier ' 
and Enquirer. In 1849 he became Preaident of Oolumbia 
Oollege, resigning in 1864. He died in 1867, in Frascati, I 
Italy. j 

Dr. Oharles Anthon was one of the most eminent profMhj 
sors ever connected with Oolumbia Oollege. He was tue| 
son of Dr. Gkorge 0. Anthon, a German physician, whe( 
served in the British Army till the surrender of Detroit iai 
1788, attaining the rank of Surgeon-general, resigned^) 
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Uftrried the daughter of a French officer, and settled in 
Kew York city, where Charles Anthoa was born on 
November 19tb, 1797. He was graduated from (Dolnmbia 
College in 1815, and in 1820 was ap- 

poioted Adjnnct-pTofeBsoT of Xiatin 
and Greek, succeeding, ten yeara 
kterr to the full profeaeorsliip, aofl at 
Ibe aame time was made Head M tste^- 
of the Oram mar School of the Col- 
lege. In 1857 he was tranaf erred to 
ibe Jay Chair of Greek Langnage 
and liiteratnre. He prepared nearly 
fifty Tolumea of olaasieal school- 
booka, many of which were repnb- 
llehed ia Europe. He bIbo pre parted 
a "BiotioHRry of Greek and Roman 
Antiqnities/' also a **ClaBsioal Dio- 



of God, Spending the dose of the week in deyont retire- 
ment, he went to ehnrch on Sabbath morning, greeting 
those who met him at the door with a solemn air and tone 
that was all nnnsoal in their genial and obeerfnl pastor. 

He conducted the serri caa in the same profonndlj aerioTii 
manner, io eerioae as to be UDatntiil tmleaa be were ander 
some peculiar preasDre. As he came from the pulpit one 
of his elders gave him his hand and kindly aaked if an;- 
thing was the matter with him ; was he u Dwell, or bis 
family, or had he heard any erit tidinga ? To all tbse 
inqairies the pastor replied *'No"; and at last the eJder, 
ucable to penetrate the myst^ry^ exclaimed, *'Well» il 
Tiothicg is tUe matter, theft the devira Id yoa !" ^^e good 
paitor confessed the faofr^n the spoL He was trying b 
be like Mr, Tennent, and not himaelf. He was acting a 
pnrt, and he resolved to be hereafter himself, and as mud 
hetter as possible* — Ih*. Fb'&eman*s Autobiography. 
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lionary,'' and a new edition of *'Lempri^re's Classical 
Dictionary." He died in NewTork, Jnly 29th, 1867, hay- 
ing filled his three score years and ten with honor. 



BE NATURAL 

When the Boy. Mr. Tennent was a minister at New 
Bmnswick, N. J., a pastor in a town some distance ofif 
who had heard of the wonderfnlly holy man, Mr. Ten- 
aent, came down to spend a few days in the place and 
learn of him. Impressed deeply with the power of awfnl 
sanctity that he saw in Mr. Tennent, he returned to his 
yarish with a firm resolution to be like that blessed man 



Thb Loed's Pbaysr. — We are bo accnstomed to the nas 
of the Lord's Prayer that there is a danger of oyerlookiDg 
the fnll meaning of its petitions. How mncb, for instance, 
is comprehended in '*Tby kingdom come" ? With what 
intense longing we should utter it if we remembered that 
its fnlfillmeut implies that all bitter cries of the outcast 
poor would be hushed, that all harm and wrong would 
cease, that all swords would be beaten into pruning- 
hooks, and that in every heart now tempest-tossed and 
stirred to its utmost depths, peace would reign undis- 
turbed, y^^ T ^ 

An Italian distiller who neter^dn^^li^r at all, re- 
cently became insane from inhaling the ?apors of impure 
alcohol while strengthening poor wine. 
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LotriBViiiLB is patting np a bailding, to aooommodite 
fire thonaaDd persons, for the Moodj meetiogs in 
Jaonarj. 

The iDdian students at Hampton, Ya., will pat in old 
St John's Oharch there a fine window in memory of 
Pocahontas. 

A NEBYOus Christian in Maine has been heard from who 
boaght up all the pews in ehnrch so as to hare the bell 
estopped on Sunday. 

A OBNSBAii oonferenoe of all erangelioal misaonaries in 
Mexico is to be held in the City of Mexico, from Janoary 
:3l8t to February 81, 1888. 

TEnoTT Chubch. New York city, will erect a mission 
building at 209 Falton street, five stories high, to cost 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

The Latheran congregation at Nasi Mountain, Mich., 
-employs a "Bible woman," whose duty it is to visit the 
poor and sick among the congregation. 

Db. Howabd Cbosby estimates tbat the receipts of the 
New York liquor saloons amount to thirty million dollars 
jearly, one-half of which comes from the laboring men. 

Queen CaboiiA of Saxony has established a free Kin- 
dergarten for the benefit of children of poor laborers on 
her estate^ where she annually spends part of her 
Bummer. 

Mb. Gabdwell, American Consnl - general at Cairo, 
^S7P^ reports that six thousand native pnpils are in at- 
tendanoe in schools in the Nile Valley, established by 
American missionaries. 

The Prince of Gondal, ruler of an independent State in 
India, is taking a two years' course in medicine and 
natural science at the University of Edinburgh, his 
avowed purpose being to better fit himself to govern 
his people. 

EiOHTT years ago society in Turkey forbade women to 
learn to read. The Sultan has now started schools for 
women. See what Christianity is doing. General Lew 
Wallace, of '*Ben Hur" fame, commends the action of 
ihe almost Christian' man. 

The pedestal of Samuel Morley's statue at Bristol bears 
^eae words, taken from one of his spet'ches : " I believe 
that the power of England is to be reckoned, not by her 
wealth or armies, but by the purity and virtue of the great 
mass of her population." 

Abchbishop Hbiss of Milwaukee thinks there are eight 
millions of Boman Catholics in the United States, of 
whom three millions are Cermans. Of the eleven arch- 
bishops and sixty bishops, however, only one archbishop. 
Dr. Heiss himself, and eleven bishops, are Germans. 

Mb. Obobob Pabsons Lathrop says, in the Epoch, that 
he remembers Bayard Taylor saying that when he was 
stranded in London, owing to the failure of his banker, 
Tluu&eray pnUed ont his bank-book and s^iid : "I am 
ihree hundred pounds ahead. If that is any use to yon, 
take if* 

Miss AMEfiTE Bives, the handsome yonng Southern 
writer, since the announcements of her beauty have been 
l^oing the rounds, and since her picture appeared in 
Harper's, has been the recipient of several crank offers 
-of marriage by mail, the letters being sent to her 
publishers. 



An Egyptian pfipyrus, forty-two feet long and contain* 
ing all the chapters of the *'Book of the Dead," has been 
received and unrolled at the Sage Library by the Eev. Dr. 
Lansing, a well-known missionary in Egypt Experts 
prononnce it to have been written nearly three thousand 
years ago. 

The Bev. Db. Leonabd Woolsey Baook was dismissed 
from his pastorate in Savannah, Qa., on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13th, by a vote of 185 to 119 of the members of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church. The dissatisfaction 
with him arose from utterances he was alleged to have 
made relative to the social position of the negroes. 

Mbs. Pboctob, the widow of Barry Cornwall and mother 
of Adelaide Proctor, is the most remarkable old lady in 
London society, in which she has figured for over sixty 
years. She is a daughter of Basil Montagu, a brilliant 
lawyer and man of letters, whom Carljle described as 
" the most royally courteous of mankind." She is eighty- 
seven years old and lively as a cricket. 

The Bev. Fatheb C. N. Field, of St Clement's Church, 
Philadelphia, the founder of the Guild of the Iron Cross, 
with twelve workingmen, in 1883, has recently returned 
from a long journey through the West, and reports that 
the Guild now numbers over 2,000 lay members, 133 
priests, and 10 bishops. The fourth annual convention 
nill be held in Philadelphia pn St. Paul's Day, January 
25tli next 

The vacant missionary jurisdictions in the Episcopal 
Church have been filled by the election, in the House of 
Bishops, of the Bev. Abiel Leonard, Bector of Trinity 
Church, Atchison, Kansas, to the Diocese of Utah and 
Nevada, and the Bev. James S. Johnston, Bector of Trinity 
Church, Mobile, Ala., to Western Texas. The bishops 
also decided to erect Alaska into a missionary diocese, and 
will send a bishop there. 

The Bev. Dr. James McCosh, President of Princeton 
C >llege, has resigned that position, in consequence of his 
iu creasing aga He says that he is too old to carry the 
burden any longer, and lays it down to be taken np by a 
jounger man. Dr. McCosh has largely developed Prince- 
ton College during his incumbency, and it now ranks with 
the very beet colleges in the country, and is almost a uni- 
versity in all but the name. 

The Lutheran Church in this country seems to have 
madt3 u decided advance in the last twenty years, and now 
ranks, in membership, churches, and ministers, fourth 
among the Protestant denominations. It publishes, in 
connection with the Year-Book, two separate pamphlet?, 
one an historical quarterly, and one containing a large 
number of engravings of churches, schools, and clogy- 
men in the denomination. 

The Countess of Shaftesbnry has restored St. GilesV 
Church, Wimborne, in memory of her late husband, who 
met such a tragic death. A 1 riss plate in the aisle bears 
the following inset iption : '*To the glory of God, as a 
thank-offering for many happy years of married life, and 
as a memorial of her husband, Anthony Ashley Coopei, 
eighth Enrl of Shaftesbury, and to fulfill his heart's desire, 
this church has been restored by Harriet, Countess of 
Shaftesbnry." Uigitizea Dy x^uvjvj^ iw 

The Boman Catholic Cbnreh is reported aanjavins: 
forty*five Indian schools scattered over the country from 
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Florida to Alaska. Dakota has the largest share, there 
being fonrteen in that Territory. New Mexico has eleyen, 
Minnesota seven, Wisconsin fiye, Alaska two, and Colo- 
rado, Oalifornia, Nevada, Oregon, Kansas, and Florida one 
each. Of these schools thirtj-flve snpplj board and 
clothing as well as instraction. The aggregate attendance 
is nearly 4,000. Most of the teachers are German and 
French. iir- 

Thb Ret. Chabijes A Bebby, of WoWerhsmpton, Eng- 
land, has been definitely called to be the pastor of Ply- 
month Ohnrch, Brooklyn, at the meeting held in the 
chnrch on November 15th. The advisory committee had 
already recommended Mr. Berry, and the report was 
adopted, with only one dissentient yoice — Mr. R B. 
Hutchinson, who thought that the new pastor should be 
an American. The action of the chnrch society was ap- 
proved by the congregation, and if Mr. Berry accepts, 
concerning which no doubt is entertained, he will be the 
next pastor of Plymouth Church. 

Db. Ltmak Abbott, the senior editor of the Christian 
Union, has published in the issue of that paper dated 
Augnst 18tb, his confession of faith. Here are its princi- 
pal points : ** I do not believe in particular election and 
limited atonement « I believe that Dr. Alden's theory that 
this life affords a decisive trial for all men is distinctly 
anti-scriptural and irrational. I do not believe that there 
is any evidence, either scriptural or philosophical, that 
probation continues till death for any man, or ends at 
death for any man. Christian or pagan, in the Church or 
out of the Church, who has heard of Christ or who has 
never heard of Christ. I find no reason either in Scrip- 
ture or philosophy for supposing that death has anything 
to do with probation." 

Chbistiakitt owes veneration to Mary, the purest of 
women and most blessed of mothers. Because Catholics 
pay her divine honors, shall Protestants give her none ? 
Why think and talk so much of John, Peter, Paul, and so 
little of the Virgin Mother ? John embodies love ; Peter, 
enthusiasm; Paul, will. Mary is the incarnation of 
womanly modesty and maternal dignity. If not queen of 



heaven, she is certainly queen of women. A share in th» 
honors of Christmas is rightfully hers. She was not with 
her Son in the wilderness, in tbe garden, nor on the cross ; 
but she is inseparable from His infancy. You cannot see 
the young Child without Mary His mother, and this festi- 
val of the Incaruation is legitimately a festival of Mother- 
hood as well. — Zion*8 Herald. 

London. Oct. 26th.— Mr. Spurgeon has withdrawn fron^ 
the Baptist Union. In announcing his decision to with- 
draw and replying to his critics he says: '*To pnrsae 
union at the expense of the truth Li treason to Jesus. To- 
tamper with His doctrine is to become traitcr to Him. y 
We have before us the wretched spectacle of professedly 
orthodox Christians publicly avowing union with those 
who deny the faith, call the fall of man a fable, and deny 
the personality of the Holy Ghost" Replying to ths 
question why he does not start a new denomination, 
he says that it is a question for which he has no liking ; 
that there are enough denominations already, and that 
if another were formed the thieves and robbers who havs 
entered the other gardens walled around would enter it 
also, so nothing would be gained. 

Onk of the most active and remarkable of English cler» 
gymen is the Bev. 8. Baring Ck)uld. In addition t» 
attending to the duties of a large parish, he is a most 
prohfio writer, and no subject seems to come amiss to his 
pen. In history he has written much, especially about 
Oermany. He is a constant contributor to the LUeranf 
Churchman^ and other English papers, furnishing sermoni^ 
critiques, and miscellaneous articles. He has written many 
good novels, viz.: *'In Exitu Israel," ''Mehalah," "The 
Gaverocks," "Red Spider," «*Eve," "John Herring," and 
others. He has also written '* The Book of Were Wolves,** 
** Curioas Myths of the Middle Ages," and other works 
of arobteological and antiquarian interest. He has also 
written some excellent hymns and composed music for 
them. He is a fine musical critic, and excellent speaker, 
a good conversationalist, and an extreme High Church- 
man. It is rare, indeed, to find a man who is good in so 
many different lines. 
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TAXES, TAXES. 

Thb whole country groans under an infamous tax which 
at the present rate rolls into the United States Treasury a 
surplus of 9125,000,000 a year. We still have on us the 
tax of old war times, when, in addition to neoesftary ex- 
penditures, we had to pay full price for shoddy blankets 
and worm-eaten biscuit and broken-down cavalry horses. 
The Bepublican party, long in power, did nothing to stop 
the national outrage of overtaxation, and the Democratic 
party, in power two years and a half, have done nothing. 
Meanwhile, these mighty sums are accumulating in the 
national treasury to be a temptation to Congress, who will 
▼ote it this way or that, to suit some popular whim or fill 
the pockets of aspiring contractors. The most of the 
$60,000,000 three or four years ago voted for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors never arrived at any profitable 
destination. Much of it was spent to improTe navigation 
on riTers with water two feet deep in Winter and dry in 

^Bummer. I saw, in the State of Virginia, one of those 
dry creeks that was to be improved. And the mightier 
the iurplos the mightier will be the temptation to squan- 

^te th« resouroea of the people. Some of the fire or six 



political parties that have been formed, or are now taking 
shape, had better put a plank in their platform demanding 
the immediate reduction of taxes, and the paying back to 
the people, from whom the Govern ment stole it, the 
amount gathered in overtaxation. What a time our great- 
grandfathers made about the tax on tea. It caused the 
American Bevolotion I But we lie down in idiotie supine- 
ness ?)efore an unreasonable and merciless tax on every^ 
thing. * 

It is amazing how much the American people will 
stand if c^ly their favorite party is in power. This grind- 
ing wheel of (Government rolls over all our public iiK 
terests. If politicians fear to touch the subjeet lest thty 
offend their party, and rob it of opportunity for spoils^ 
then let the people of all parties come together in great 
mass meetings and demand release from this infamy. 
When public opinion is in the right, nothing can stand 
before it, and the American Congress and the candidates 
for the Presidential elections need to be told by the peo- 
ple that they will bear this burden no longer, if I go to 
the bank with a cheek, and the cashier, by mistake, pays 
me S50 more than is mine, what is the only honest thing 
for me to do ? Pay it back. Hundreds of Bullions el 
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dollars hare the people overpaid the United Statf s GoYern- 
ment What is the odIj honest thing for the Gorermeot 
to do ? Pay it baok. That» says some one, wonld be an 
impossibility. Oh, no ! The name of every man who has 
paid taxes for the last ten years is on the books some- 
where, and ofiScers of the law, properly authorized, conld 
Tory easily tell how much percentage ought to be returned, 
and the aononnoement that the Government was ready to 
refund would make a line of applicants a mile long in all 
our cities. If the millions of dollars now ordered to be 
expended for the fortifying of our seaooast against foreign 
enemies were given back into the prosperities of the peo- 
ple, it would be more for the public safety than a line of 
forts from the top of Maine to the foot of Florida. Our 
Macoast is so long that a foreign enemy could always come 
in somewhere without exposure to the canonading of any 
Fort Hamilton or Fort Pulaski that might be erected. 
But if the people are strong, and prosperous, and happy, 
they would soon make a foreign invader quit our national 
premises. By no law of right can moneys raised for one 
purpose be expended for another purpose. If govern- 
ments are not honest, how can they expect individuals to 
be hofteat ? I have no sympathy with the ordinary grum- 
bling about taxes. No money will a good citizen of the 
United States more cheerfully pay than his tax-bill. By 
that we purchase protection for ourselves and our families. 
By that our streets are made safe. By that rufiSanism and 
crime are hindered. By that good order is preserved, and 
we secure to ourselves the blessings of civilization rather 
than the cruelties of barbarism. But Adam Smith, who 
did more than any other man that ever lived to elucidate 
the subject of taxation, lays it down as a principle that it 
ought to be clear and plain to the contributor of tax, and 
to every other person, what he is taxed for. It ought not to 
be possible that the money we pay for the support of gov- 
ernment shall be voted to build a railroad from the top of 
Trinity Church steeple to the mountains in the moon, or 
the making navigable of some creek that a thirsty ox 
might drink dry. The taxpayer ought to feel that good 
use will be made of the money when he hands it over to 
the collector. A nation unrighteously taxed will never be 
a quiet nation. It is time that all over this land the 
people cry out on this subject There will be no change 
for the letter at Washington until our representatives in 
both houses see that the people are determined to have a 
change. Years ago, when all the steamers to and from 
California were overcrowded, on a vessel coming from San 
Francisco, and after it had been many days out, a pas- 
senger appeared on deck, and his friends said : *' Why, I 
didn't know you were on board. Where is your room ? 
What berth do you sleep in ?" *' Oh," said the man, *' I 
have no room. I oouldn*t get a berth. I have been sleep- 
ing on the top of a sick man 60 far, but he has got well 
now, and he won't stand it any longer I*' So long as the 
people of this country will lie down and allow the Con- 
frees of the United States to impose upon them, the 
imposition will be practiced. It seems to me that we are 
about strong enough to rise up and hurl off this monster 
of overtaxation. Talk about stringency in the money 
market. It will never be corrected or lifted until it is cor- 
rected and lifted in this way. 

The fact is, that if it were not for these unjust demands 
that I speak of, and the intemperance in this country, our 
taxes would go down until they would hardly be worth 
speaking of. You are taxed for the support of the State 
Idiot Asylum, and the majority of the idiots have drunken 
lathers. Bum in the United States makes more than 
1,200 funerals of inebriates every day, and you help pay 
ior the ooffins and the gravediggers. You pay foi the 



board, washing, and clothes, of the men who stagger oat 
from the rum saloons to flght or shoot, or debauch society, 
and are imprisoned. It takes one-half of the machinery of 
city government to fix up things that the liquor traffic un* 
fixes. At Greeley, OoL, with a population of 2,500 peo- 
ple, they had no liqaor ealoon, and consequently no jail 
and no poorhouse. Shut up the saloons and it would 
empty the jail, give the District-Attorney little or noth- 
ing to do, close the Court of Oyer and Terminer, empty 
the almshonse, and turn thousands of homes that are be- 
coming pandemoniums of trouble into small paradises audi 
young heavens on a small scale. A vast population among 
us is being poisoned by this evil. It is not the alcohol so- 
much as that which is put into it. They do not know 
what is the matter with their stomachs, or the end of their 
nose. It is not so much the porter or ale that they drink 
as it is the aqua fortis and vitriol in the porter and ale. 
Old Holland gin used to agree with them tolerably well, 
but now the oil of juniper inside old Holland makes then» 
feel awfully. Cognac brandy once heated them quite well, 
but the aloes and the alum and the blnestone intermingled 
have spoiled their brandy. Lager beer, that by many waa 
considered harmless, is surcharged with rosin and salera- 
tas. And thousands who walk these streets to-day are as- 
thoroughly poisoned as though they had taken Paris greeib 
or Bough on Bats. These victims you will have to bu.'T 
after a while, and take care of their orphans in the alms- 
house. The most exhausting expense to-day in this coun- 
try is not the support of the Government, but the support 
of the liquor traffic. Shut up your saloons and three- 
fourths of your taxes would be subtracted. In proportion 
as cities and nations are sober, and pure, and good, taxa- 
tion is insignificant. 

The Church of God is the most economic institution on 
earth. By great revivals of religion all these evils will be> 
obliterated. Again and again in the villages a revival of 
religion has broken out, and the dramshops have been 
dosed, and all the places of sinful entertainment have been 
suspended, and at the same altar all styles of people here 
represented ; and that which has been done again and 
again on a small scale will yet be done on a scale as wide 
as the earth. Christ is going to have the whole world. 
Surely He has paid enough for it As on the first day of 
January, 1863, a proclamation was made that for ever 
broke up American serfdom, so a proclamation shall yet 
go forth that will Ireak all styles of shackle and set all na- 
tions frea In the sunlight of that hope let us toil on, 
never disheartened, never idle, doing the work next to ua- 
while God supervises all the workers in the fields. We are 
not bound to save this world, or to save any part of it. 
All that we are bound to do is to do our best. Meanwhile^ 
rejoice that the kingdom is advancing. The ship of God, 
unlike the Tlustle and Volunteer, is independent of all 
weather. It stops not for fog, or the theological specula- 
tions would have arrested it It stops not for storm, or 
the persecutions of eighteen centuries would iM^ve hin- 
dered it It stops not for darkness, though across her 
deck midnight has chased midnight Sail on she must 
Sail on she wilL Her crew changes, but her Commander 
never. And though a thousand craft race with her she 
will come out eternal victor. The Church of God is above 
all other institutions. Her numbers vaster, her name- 
mightier, h'te influence wider. Her pinnacles gleam with 
the light that shines across Christendom, and into her 
wide-open doors the multitudes are coming, and the pro* 
cession will not halt until under her arches the last foe 
shall ground arms, and at the foot of her altara the last 
authority shall cast its diadem. In a day when a religious 
tract society building stands on the very spot in London^ 
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where Bibles used to be barned, and in a day when \ one 
Amerioan Booietj is serying 1,000 New Testaments for 
^every twenty-four hours* it becomes us to be thankful and 
«xhilarant 

THE DECLINE OF CHURCH-GOING. 

A UTTLB book on the *'Kew England Sunday" has re- 
cently been published, made up principally from old Bos- 
ton and Salem newspapers. From it, among other things, 
may be gathered the iaot that the decline in church-going, 
which has lately been the subject of so much remark, and, 
indeed, the general desecration of the Sabbath, are by no 
means such recent eyils as has generally been supposed. 
It seems that as long ago as 1775 Saturday and Sunday 
evenings (both of which were then held to be more or less 
holy time) were in Salem distinguished from other even- 
ings by an unusual amount of noise and rowdyism in the 
streets : that in 181C a Sabbath Association in Middlesex 
County was trying to carry into effect the State laws 
against Sabbath breaking, and that in 1819 a New York 
letter to the Salem Gazette declared that " our churches 
Are nearly deserted on the Sabbath, while every place of 
amosement and pleasurable interest is thronged." From 
«11 which it would appear that, as to Sunday keeping, the 
world is not growing worse as fast as pessimists would 
have us believe. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be disputed that church-going is 
l>y no means that Shibboleth of respectability that it once 
was. Though the expression may not have been yet in 
vogue, it was undoubtedly *'bad form " to be absent from 
ohurch, or present in a place of public amusement, on 
Sunday in the early part of this century ; and Sabbath 
desecration was therefore chiefly oonfloed to the rowdy 
and disreputable classes. We have changed all that, and 
men and women may drive out, or dine out, or attend a 
Sunday concert or a literary dub, with no fear of social 
criticism, or of very bitter animadversion upon their 
<)haracter as Christians. The religious sentiment, there- 
fore, being left to cape singly with the multifarious at- 
tractiona which now draw men away from church-going, 
it is not to be wondered at that this is no longer the uni- 
versal habit that it once was, and it is very certain that, to 
draw them back to it, the Church will find it necessary in 
'Some way to enlarge the sphere of that appeal which she 
now makes, not to the world only, but t) her professed 
adherents. 

For it cannot be questioned that in some respects the 
men of to-day need to find in church services something 
different from what their fathers sought in them. The 
Sunday sermon is no longer the one opportunity in the 
week for strong mental, or even spiritual, stimulus. The 
sturdy thinkers of a former day — and common life was 
full of them — were not nourished, as now, on periodicals 
and pamphlets, and '* handy volumes," in which the ablest 
minds of the time put the results of their deepest investi- 
gations -at the service of the pnblia They went to the 
Sunday sermon as to a '* feast of fat things," as they them- 
eelves would have said, their appetites whetted by six 
days of abstinence from all but rumination. The sermons 
of to-day no longer offer feasts of fat things to the waiting 
assembly, nor would such be relished if they did. Such 
are not needed, indeed, and the preachers of the day are 
wisely causing the sermon to occupy more and more a 
subordinate place, while making the element of worship 
increasingly prominent 

But since the spiritual nature is the slowest to develop, 
and when undeveloped the most difficult to appeal to, it 
ioUows that, in proportion as the spiritual element, or 
worship, is made to predominate over the intellectual the 



services of the Church appeal to a much smaller number 
than under the former method. The question is, how to 
supply tbat element of interest which has been lost in Ihia 
changed condition of things. 

The more progressive churches are evidently finding 
the answer to this question in work. Not only in our 
lar|;e cities, but in many country places, are to be found 
churches whose diarities are ably organized and far- 
reaching. In these churches, where the solidarity of hu- 
manity has come to be recognized as a cardinal Christiaa 
principle, there is a sufficient field and an adequate stimu- 
lus for both intellectual and spiritual developmenk The 
simplest question of Christian charity, complicated as it is 
to-day by large questions of social economy, gives scope 
for the full play of the largest intellectual powers, while 
calling out to their highest degree the moral and the spirit- 
ual faculties. In churches where charity is practiced on 
such a scale and in such a spirit as this there is no falling 
off in attendance, but rather a very marked increase, and 
audi can hardly fail to be the result of that increase in the 
activities of the churches of which the initiatory steps 
have already been taken. 

SCANDAUZATION, 

SoAiTDALB about ministers, scandals about bank officers, 
scandals about holders of trust funds, scandals about city 
and State officers, scandals in all directions ; newspapers 
North, South, East and West, during the last few weeks, 
have been surcharged with them. What position shall 
good men and women take in regard to these attacks on 
character ? That is a practical question for you and for 
me to settle, and we must setUe it in order to be honest 
with OUT God and honest with our fellow-men and honest 
with ourselves. Shall we believe or reject ? I say, reject 
them all until guilt is established. I hereby dedare mj 
determination to believe nothing against any one until bj 
testimony beyond dispute the wrongdoing is proven. It 
is as natural for some people to attack others as it is for a 
hound to go after a hare. There are in every community 
great f^tories of falsehood that run day and night be- 
cause the demand is so large. The reason that so man j 
people become soured with the world and misanthropic is 
that they believe all they read and hear about the moral 
deficits of others. Almost everybody, before he dies, gets 
lied about. Have you ever examined the genuine,fout-and- 
out lie and noticed its proportions and its characteristics t 
We stand agape in the British Museum, looking at the 
monstrous skeletons of the mastodon and the megatherium, 
and conclude that all the great animals thirty feet long 
and eleven feet high are extinct Now, while we do not 
want to frighten children or disturb nervous people, we 
have to say that years ago we caught a glimpse of a mon- 
ster beside which the lizards of the Saurian era were short 
and the elephants of the mammalian period were insignifi- 
cant. We fiaw it in full spring and on the track of its prey. 
Children would call the creature a fib, polite folks would 
call it a fabrication, but plain and unscientific people would 
style it a lie. Naturalists might assign it to the species 
Tigris regalis, or Felis pardus. 

Anatomical justice has never been done to the Me. It is 
to be found in all zones. Livingstone saw it in Central 
Africa. Dr. Kane found it on an iceberg beside a polar 
bear. Agassiz discovered it in Brazil. It thrives about as 
well in one clime as in another, with perhaps a little pre- 
ference for the temperate zone. It lives on berries, or 
bananas, or com, or grapes, or artichokes ; drinks water, 
or alcohol, or tea. It eats up a great many children, and 
would have destroyed the boy who afterward became the 
Father of his Country, had he not driven it back with his 
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baiobei Tha first peoaliarity of this ^IHgria regaliSt com- 
monly called a lie, is its longevity. If it once gets born, 
it lires on almost interminably. Sometimes it has fol- 
lowed a man ten or twenty or forty years, and has been as 
healthy in the last leap as in the firat. It has mn at every 
President, from Washington to Oleveland. It has barked 
at every good man since A«Jam, and every good woman 
since Eve, and every good boy since Abel. Malarias do 
not poison it, nor fires born it, nor Winters freeze it. Jnst 
now it is after yonr neighbor ; to-morrow it will be after 
yoiL It is the healthiest of all monsters. Its tooth knocks 
out the tooth of time. Its hair never tarns white with 
age, nor does it limp with decrepitude. It is distinguished 
fcr its longevity. Observe also its powers of locomotion. 
It keeps up with the express train, and is present at the 
opening and the shutting of the mail-bags. It takes a 
moming train from New York to San Francisco, or over to 
London before breakfast It can go a thousand miles at a 
jump. It would despise seven-league boots as tedious. 

A telegraph-pole is just knee-high to this monster, and 
from that you can jadge its speed of locomotion. It never 
gets out of wind, and carries a bag of reputations made 
up of cold hash so that it does not have to stop for vic- 
tuals. It goes so fast that sometimes 5,000,000 people 
have seen it the same morning. Keenness of nostril ia 
also a characteristic of this monster, commonly called the 
lie. It can smell an imperfection fifty miles away. The 
crow has no faculty compared with it for finding carrion. 
It has scented something a hundred mUea ofi^ and before 
night has come upon its game. It has great genius of 
olfactory. It can find more than is actually there. When 
it begins to snuff the air you had better look out It has 
great length and breadth and depth and height of nose. 

Acuteness of ear is another characteristic of this Tigris 
regaiis, commonly called the lie. The rabbit has no power 
to Ibten as compared with the creature we speak of. It 
hears all the sonnds that come from 5,000 keyholes. 
It catches a whisper from the other side of tbe room, and 
can understand the scratch of a pen. It has one ear open 
toward the east and the other toward the west, and hears 
everything in both directions. AH the tittle-tattle of the 
world pours into its ears like vinegar through a funnel 
They are always up and open, and to them an old-fash- 
ioned tea-party is a jubilee, and a political campaign is 
he*ven. Notice also the size of this monster's throat 
The snake has hard work to choke down a toad, and the 
crocodile has a mighty struggle to take in the calf, but the 
monster of which I speak can swallow anything. It has a 
throat bigger than the whale that took down the minister 
who declined the call to Ninevah, and has swallowed whole 
presbyteries and conferences and associations of clergy- 
men. The largest story about business dishonor or femide 
frailty or political deception slips through with the ease of 
a homeopathic pellet Its throat is sufficient for anything 
round or square or angular or octagonal 

Nothing in all the world is too big for its mastication 
and digestion, save the truth, and that will stick in its 
gullet Furthermore, this monster, commonly called the 
Ue, is gregarious. It goes in a fiock with others of its 
kind. If one takes after a man or woman there are at 
least ten in its company. As soon as anything bad is 
charged against a man there are many others who know 
things just as deleterious. Lies about himself. Lies 
about his family. Lies about his associates. Lies about 
his house. Lies about his barn. Lies about his store. 
Swarms of theuL Broods of them. Herds of them. Kill 
one of them and there will be twelve alive to act as its pall- 
bearers, another to preach its funeral sermon, and stUl 
laother to write its obituary. These monsters beat all 



the extinct fit>ecies. They are white aad spotted and 
black. Ttiey have a sleek hide and sharp claw and a sting 
in the tail They prowl through every street in the city, 
craunch in the restaurants, sleep in the halb of Congress- 
and in grandest parlor, have one paw under the plana 
snd the other on the doorsill 

How many people spend half their time in hunting lies f 
Ton see a man rushing anxiously about to correct a news- 
paper paragraph, or a husband, with fist clinched, on the 
way to pound some one who has told a false thing about 
his household. Ob, the folly of such a banting excursion 1' 
If those monsters have such long legs and go a hundred 
miles at a jump, you might as well give up the chase. It 
they have such keenness of nostril, they can observe your 
coming clear across the State, and get out of the way ; if 
they have such long ears, they can hear the hunter's step 
in the woods ; if they have such great throats, they can 
swallow you at a gape ; if they are gregarious, while you- 
shoot one, forty will run down like mad buffaloes and try 
to trample you to death. Arrows bound back from their 
thick hide, and as for ganpowder, they use it regularly 
for pinches of snufi^ After a shower of bullets has struck^ 
their side they lift their hind foot to scratch the place, 
supposing a black fly has been biting. 

Henry YIIL in a hawking party, on foot attempted to 
leap a ditch in Hertfordshire, and with his enormous avoir- 
dupois weight went splash into tbe mud and was hauled 
out by his footman half dead. And that is the fate of men 
who spend their time hunting down lies. Better go to 
your*woik and let the lies run. Their bloody muzzles will 
have tough work with a man usefully busy. You cannot 
so easily overcome them with sharp retort as with adz 
and yard -stick. All the bowlings of Oalifomia wolves 
at night do not stop the sun from kindling victorious 
morn on the Sierra Nevadas, and all the ravings of defam- 
ation and revenge cannot hinder the resplendent dawn of 
heaven on a righteous soul. By all reasonable means set 
yourself right, but do not get hot and fretful and exasper- 
ated, for in such a mood yon do yourself more harm than 
all your enemies can possibly accomplish. Under all the 
assaults of this life cultivate a Christian good humor. 
But my chief object in these lines is to excite a disgust for 
the gossip and scandalization always abroad in every com- 
munity. This disposition to hurl people down and gloat 
over their disaster is simply diabolia Our Lord, in tbe 
best sermon ever preached, said : " Judge not that ye be 
not judged." Put me down for the defendant in every 
case that comes up between now and the hour of my 
death, until the guilt of the defendant is demonstrated ; 
and then, instead of gloating over his fall, I will try to 
help him up and pray for his pardon to an all-forgiving 
God. I wonder what would have become of us if God 
was as hard on ns as we are hard on our fellows ? I am 
sorry for Jacob Sharp, although he deserves the peniten- 
tiary. I am sorry for the Chicago Anarchists, although 
they deserved the sentence given. I am sorry for all the 
long procession who pass through the criminal courts to 
incarceration, whether their imprisonment be righteous 
or unjust. I am sorry for anybody in trouble. I abhor 
the spirit which says in regf^d to any of the fallen : 
" Good for him !" Sach a spirit is poor return to the God 
who decreed that the cradle of our infancy should be 
rocked by Christian mothers and who has all our lives 
long encompassed us by elevating influences. Give all 
who are assailed the benefit of the doubt Peddle no 
scandal Listen not to whispers, and remember the re- 
sounding and portentous words of the inspired apostle 
who declared : "He shall have judgment without mercy 
that hath showed no mercy.'' 
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""iliid tearohed the Soripturm daSy 

BIBIiB QirSSTIONS. 
Ok the Lifb of St. Paul. L— Hzb Eablt Life. 

1316. Whebs was St. Paul born ? Was the city one of importance ? 
What position did his family hold there ? 

1217. To what nation, tribe and seed did his parents belong? Men- 
tion any expression which indicates that his ancestors werA reli- 
gions people. 

S^X8. Give evidence of his acquaintance with Greek literature. 

12i0l Every Jew was taught a trade. It was a saying of a Jewish 
rabbi, '* He that hath a trade in his hand is like a vineyard that is 
fenced." What trade did Saul learn ? Show how valuable this 
was to him in after life. 

1220. Do you find any of his relations mentioned as being Christian 
converts? 

1221. What does he' himself tell us as to his outward morality and 
religious zeal, at this period of his life ? 

1222. Where do we find the fii-st mention of him in history? What 
part did he take in this sad event? 

1228. What indications can you find of his fury as a persecutor, and 

of the terror in which his name was held ? 
1291 Prove that in all this he was acting conscientiously. What 

words of Jesus are thus illustrated? 

1225. With what feelings did he afterward refer to this period of his 
life? 

1226. How many accounts of St. Paul's conversion are given ? Give 
a narrative of the event collected from them all. 

1227. Can you find any passage in the Apostle's writings which shows 
how deep was his conviction of sin, and by what agency the Spirit 
wrought it ? How was his body affected ? 

1228. From whom did St. Paul receive his commission as an apostle ? 
Mention any passages which show that this was a matter of im- 
portance, both as giving him equal authority with the other 

I apostles, and as enabling him to be a "witness" of the Lord's 
resurrection. 

1229. Turn to Acts ix. IS, and illustrate the following points : How 
Paul bore the name of Christ 

(1) before the Gentile 

(2) before rulers, 

(3") before the children of IsraeL 

1230. Where have we a record of his sufferings for Christ's name 
sake? 

128L What was the evidence to which Jesus called attention as proT- 
ing the great change which had taken place in Saul? 

BIBLB SOSNB. 
NO. 40. 
Enter this stately city's gate, 
Ascend her eastern height. 
And see, beside her temple courts, 
A castle towers in sight. 

Within its grim and massive walls 

A young man comes with speed, 
To warn a prisoner he loves 

'Gainst vowed and heinous deed. 

Calmly the captive hears, then calls 

A soldier to his aid, 
Who quickly takes the messenger 

To have his tidings weighed. 

Prompt audience the commandant grants, 
And gives the youth his hand ; 
X Takes him aside, and gravely hears 
The crime by hatred planned. 

Bending him forth, the chieftain bids 

The man his secret keep ; 
And takes such measures as shall best 

The wicked plot defeat 

That very night a numerous band 

Safe guard the captive thence ; 
Who proves again, as oft before, 

God is his sure defense. 
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SOBIPTITBi: ACBO8TI0& 
No. 115. ^ 
L To whom did the Lord say : ** Why art thou wroth, and why 
is thy countenance fallen " ? 

2. What beast did Abraham find caught in the thickat bj iti 
horns? 

8. Ahab's servant who saved the prophets aUra. 
4. Where did Ahab live? 
6. The wife of Ananias. 

The initials give that in which Paul glorieC 

No. 116. 

1. With what instrument did Asaph make a sound? 

2. What birds did the Lord command to feed Elijah? 
8. Ahaziah's grandfather. 

4. What did John the Baptist tell the soldiers to be content with? 

5. The principal man that went into the ark. 

The initials give that which was laid up for PauL 

117. 
A beautiful and good queen. 
L The mother of Cain. 
2. The mother of Isaac. 
8. One of the daughters of Zelophehad. 

4. The mother of SamueL 

5. The mother of John the Baptist 

6. The mother of Obed. 

ABrSWXBS TO BIBLH GLASS III DECBMBIBB. 
BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1201. " The Day of the Lord " (Isa. ii. 12) denotes the time when He 
afEiicts by His judgments. Signal judgments against the wicked 
are spoken of as the great day of God's wrath (Eev. vi. 17). 

1202. Tammuz of the Syrians (Ezek. viiL 14) 

1203. St. John (Eev. iv. 8). 

1204. In 740 B.a (IL Kings rv. 29). 

1205. In 606 B.a (Dan. i. 1, 2). 

1206. Elisha, of whom it is stated that he "poured water on ttia 
hands of Elijah" (H Kings iii. 11). 

1207. Thirty-and-eight years (Dent ii 14). 

1208. The words, *' Holiness to the Lord " (Ex. xxviiL 36, 37). 

1209. When the King of Syri* sent horses and chariots and a greet 
host to take Elisha at Dothan (IL Kings vi. 18, 14). 

1210. The Prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8). 

1211. To the family of Aaron (L Chron. vi. 55). 

1212. Those in which Jesus told her of her past life (St John ir. 29>. 
1218. That Caiaphas the high priest had stated : ** It is expedient 

for us that one man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not " (St John xi. 50-53). 

1214. Jehu, afterward King of Israel— his name is now applied 
contemptuously to some one who drives very sloifdy (IL Kings 
ix.20). 

1215. '^ He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding, but htt 
that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly " (Prov. xiv. 29). 

SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 
No. 114.— Gehazi— EusuA. 

1. G-aUle-e I. Kings ix. IL 

2. E-ba-Z Dent xi. 29. 

8. H-u8ha-i XL Sam. xv. 82. 

4. A-pollo-« L Cor. iii 6. 

6. Z-arcphat-ft L Kings xvli. 9-24, 

6. I>dume-a Mark iii. 8. 

SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
No. 24. 



L Me-Kl 
2. Ifo-th 

8. Ri'Jig 

4. AlrTOA 



. Mattxiii. 38. 

Isa. i. 9 ; Matt vi 19. 

(Gen.xH.42; Esth.iiiia 
• . . • ( via. 2 ; Luke xv. 22. > 
Digitiza^i^fct. vi 1-4 ; Acts iii 1-8L 



W^ofc— Afa- )io-H-aZ, Acts x. 1-4. 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



"Thk Hbabt of Mebbis ExoLAifD,*^ by the Bev. James S. Stone, 
D.D. Though Dr. Stone is a native of the Mother Country, and '* to 
the manner bom,** and consequently well acquainted with the man- 
ners and onstoms of her people, the greater portion of his life has 
been passed in the New World. In a recent trip to the old country, 
he wiJked through the green lanes and by-paths of " Merrie Eng- 
land," with all his love for the Old World quickened by his life in 
the ^eWf and the result has been a work of great interest and value, 
foil of sketches of persons and places in the remote midland districts 
<tf England, which can scarcely fail to interest those who love the 
hirtoiy, antiquities and rural life of the old land, as well as to foster 
tender memories and strengthen loving ties. With a few exceptions, 
the gronnd gone over is entirely new. The folk-lorist and the anti- 
<Iiiary will find much that is fresh and entertaining ; the student of 
human nature will delight in descriptions of persons, customs, tra- 
ditions and superstitions. A glance at the contents will show the 
•character of the book. There are extracts from ancient parish- 
fegisters, quaint and curious, bits of local and family history, word- 
pictares of rare or interesting scenery, stories of old, out-of-the-way 
•churches, glimpses at political and social customs, reminiscences of 
«oantiy life and of ancient times, legends, manners and strange 
things— told by one who is in every way familiar with that of which 
be writes. Alike in the drawing-room and in the study, the book 
win he found, both from the attractiveness of its subject and the 
originality of its matter, to have a worth more than ordinary. 
Forter A Coates, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Fob a drygoods firm to publish a book in pure literature is some- 
'tidng of a novelty. This is what the firm of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
«f Boston, has done, and the book is Bobert Grant's ** Jack Hall ; Or, 
The Schooldays of an American Boy.** The book is a good one, and 
is brimful of fun and good sense. Jack Hall is a typical boy, full of 
mischief, prone to getting into scrapes, somewhat inclined to be idle 
in bis studies, but made of good stuff for all that, which eventually 
ifaows itself. He is fond of sport, and in the school which he attends 
—rightly named Utopia— sport is encouraged, and yet made to 
occupy its true place, that of insuring a sound body in which a 
floond mind may be cultivated. There is no mawkish sentiment, no 
overdrawn specimen of schoolboy piety, and the book does not con- 
tain a single sermon ; and yet there is a manly, honest and whole- 
some tone through it all, and the boy who reads it cannot fail to be 
profited thereby. It is not a weak copy of English school stories. 
The school is an American school, the boys are American boys, 
the sports are American sports, and the whole spirit of the book is an 
American spirit. It is a pleasure to be able to commend the story. 



Thb Tonng Churchman Company, of Milwaukee, has published 
the first part of the Bev. A. C. A. Hall*s '* Notes for Meditation upon 
the Collects for Sundays and Holy Days,** running from Advent to 
Trinity ; a book compact and convenient, and one which we should 
believe to be very valuable for Sunday-schools of the Episcopal 
Church. The Collects of the Episcopal Prayer-book are a rich treas- 
ury of devotion, which is frequently drawn upon by clergymen of all 
doiominations, and the notes, historical, doctrinal, and liturgical, are 
very helpful to tl ^ proper understanding of them, and thus become 
useful outside of the especial Church for which they are primarily 

designed. 

•«^ 

"Bbokks Pttghess.** ^y Mrs. A. E. Dunning. This pleasant 
flory is intended to show that the failure of our little plans may not 
I be failures in life, becanse God has a plan for each one pf us, and 
ffis plan mfty be carried out when ours are all broken. It fs a story 
of three young lives— young girls. It begins when they are school- 
girls, and we follow them on through various experiences as life's 
meaning deepens. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



Tbi Seventh Festival of the Choir Guild of the Diocese of New 
Jersey was held in St. Paul*s Church, Camden, N. J., on November 
15th. The Guild is composed of the surpliced choirs of St. Mary*s 
Church, Burlington; Christ Church, Elizabeth; Christ Church, 
Bordentown ; Trini^ Church, Princeton ; Christ Church, South 
, Amboy ; St. Jame8*s Church, Long Branch ; St. John's Church, 
Ounden ; SI Peter*8 Church, Perth Amboy ; and St. Bamabas's 
Church and St Andrew's Church, Camden. There were representa- 
itres from aU of these except St. Peter's, of Perth Amboy. Nearly 



two hundred well-traioed musical voices sang in the services. The ! 
officers of the Guild are : Superior, Hobart E. Pettit, of Bordentown; 
Secretary, George H. AUen, of Burlington ; Treasurer, John McNeill, 
of Camden ; Precentor, the Bev. H. H. Oberly, of Elizabeth ; Organs 
Ut, Charles W. Walker, of Elizabeth. The Guild met in St. Paul's 
Pariah House at eleven'o'clock, and marched into the church to the 
air and words of Arthur Sullivan*s processional hymn, *' Onward, 
Christian Soldiers." Holy Communion was celebrated, with the Bev. 
H. H. Oberly, of Elizabeth, as celebrant ; the Bev. Dr. T. A. TidbaU, 
Bector of St. Paul's, deacon, and the Bev. J. H. Townsend, Bector of 
St. John's, Camden, sub-deacon. At even-song, the Bev. 0. W. 
Knauflr officiated, the Bev. A. B. Baker, and the Bev. Dr. G. ^. Hills, 
readers. The Bev. Dr. W. F. Nichols, Bector of St. James's Church, 
Philadelphia, preached. 

SiNOB bringing out his Mass '* Joan of Arc,** Gounod has com- 
posed a sacred song for Novello, Ewer A Co., which has met with 
much favor in England. It is entitled " The Holy Vision," words by 
Fred K Weatherly, and pianoforte arrangement by O. B. Brown, of 
Boston. 

Thb Library of Berlin, which is one of the richest in Europe in 
Arabian manuscripts, possessing over six thousand of them, has Just 
acquired two hundred and fifty more of great value. There were 
formerly very few manuscripts of Southern Arabian origin in [En- 
rope, owing to the absolute refusal of the people to allow them to 
pass into the hands of unbelievers, and seventy years ago the Ger- 
man traveler Seetzen paid with his life for his audacity in procuring 
a small number. Those in question were gathered in the Temen, by 
the explorer Glaser. Most of them treat of the history, geography 
and customs of the country, but the most interesting ones, it 
is said, are grammars and dictionaries. They were almost all un- 
known, only about a dozen of them having been described by Hagi 
Khalifa. Some are very old, dating from the eighth and tenth cen- 
turies of the Hegira. 

The present musical season is marked in no particular more than 
by the number of lady violinists that are competing for popular 
favor. Not less than five prominent lady players of this instrument 
are before the public now, and there may be more before the season 
is over. Lady violinists all over the world are coming into promi- 
nence. One of the latest achievements was that of Miss Geraldine 
Morgan, a New York girl, and pupil of Joachim. She recently gained 
the Mendelssohn Prize for executive artists at Berlin. This prize 
was equivalent to about $500 in American money. 



Messbs. Biglow & Maqv have issued their Christmas Annual, 
No. 18, containing Christmas carols, etc., by the Bev. Bobert Lowry, 
W. H. Doane, George F. Bristow, Caryl Florio, Bobert Goldbeck, 
Hubert P. Main and B. C. Unseld. Also, their Christmas Service, 
No. 10, " The True Light," by the Bev. Bobert Lowry, containing 
sixteen pages of hymns and responsive readings, the music being 
original and selected. 

** Bbsoued fbom thb Streets.** A Story for Boys. By Margaret 
K Winslow. One of the most serious problems of modem Christian 
work is city evangelization— how to reach the neglected poor. Here 
is a book in the line of the solution of this problem. It is the story 
of some newsboys, showing vivid pictures of their life, their hard- 
ships, their temptations. Then we see the hand of Christ reached 
out in the efforts of His people to help and to rescue. The boys are 
rescued and transformed. Apart from its interest as a story, the 
book is of value to those who would work in these lines. Philadel- 
phia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



Wb call especial attention to 'the announcement of Music for 
Churches and Sunday-schools on an advertisement page. An oppor- 
tunity is now afforded to purchase good hymn tunes at a very cheap 
price. 

CmoAOO seems to be pushing ahead in operatic composition. Mr 
SOas G. Pratt, of that city, has composed two grand operas : " Zeno- 
bia" and *<Lucile**; Mr. Frederick Grant Gleason is the composer 
of << Montezuma"; and Mr. Beginald de Eoven, of ''The Begum." 
The latter work has been successfully performed in Philadelphia and 
New Tork. The libretto is by Mr. Harry B. Smith, also a Chicagoan. 
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A. Ohristmets Hymn. 



Ja Cbdstmas Ib^mn* 



Music by Georgr Fox. 
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Andantino moderato. 
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Larghetio e ben marcafo. 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MARY LINSKILL, 
Attthob op "Between Hbatheb and Sea," "The Haven Undeb the Hill," Era 
^f. Ohafteb UX.— Anothxb Ska-stobt. 



> HOULD any member of the 
Psjohological Sooiety be 
desirous of new ground for 
his interesting researches, 
it is probable that he ooold 
not do better than betake 
himself to the remote oor- 
ners of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. There are 
nooks in the dale conntrj, 
there are fishing Tillages, 
jet onoontaminated by 
railways, where inyestigations 
might be made, perhaps with re« 
soli surprising to the most Tiyidly 
expectant Legends and traditions 
not only linger there, but are held 
with a vitality that is most instmo- 
tiye to the trae student of human* 
ity ; and as a field for the study of 
oomparatiye folk-lore it is probable 
that this remote comer of the 
earth might be found to repay real re- 
search far better than others that are 
more widely known. 

Not altogether ** idle tatee," not alto- 
gether **old wiyes' fables,*' are these 
brief dramas that pass from lip to lip, 
from age to age. There are those who 
M s ort that Homer himself was but a singer of songs 
inspired by the traditions of his own day. Do we take 
the less aooount of him for that ? 

Yes, it is intensely interesting to know that one song, 
one story, one heroic tale, has gone the round of the whole 
wide earth like some gossamer cirde, binding race to race 
here, throwing light upon the customs and beliefs of 
otiior races there. This is no place to enter upon the 
fisoinaling theme ; yet it was impossible to ayoid it alto- 
gether, since during those days of anxiety in Ulystan 
Kght it was asserted eyerywhere that the spectre-ship 
bad been seen crossing the Bight, not only once or twice, 
Imt assuredly the third fatal time. And after that, who 
ihonld doubt ? Who should dare to doubt ? 

That a ship — a tall, phantom-ship, with white, wide« 
spread sails, should pass thrice across the Bight before 
say e^>eoial disaster, was a superstition belieyed in by all 
the <^er people of Ulystan ; and the younger ones seldom 
expressed any open disbelief. 
When old Hagar Fumiss spoke of her yision of the 
Tou XXnL No. 3.-6. 



night to the rector of HQd's Hayen she was met with 
neither rebuke nor ridicule. 

'*I saw it, sir, the Death-ship ; I saw it wi' my oan 
eyes !*' the old woman declared. ** An' 'twas noa dream. 
I'd been asleep— ay, Fd slept for hours, so that it must 
ha' been near midnight An' when I wakkened there was 
a straange leet at the winda— a straange, breet leet ; an' I 
sprung oot o' bed an' went to the winda side. An' there it 
were, sir, ihe DecUh-ship, sailin' past wiy all her sails sel^ 
an' eyery sail like a sheet o' spun glass. An' on she went, 
glidin' by as neyer no ship went yet upon the saut-aea 
watter. An' then Ah knew 'at all were oyered; 'at dd 
Ephraim were tossin' doon i' the dark sea tangle ; 'at Bar- 
baric an' her three little bairns were where they couldn't 
look upon the light o' daay. And 'twere all past in a 
minnit or twa There were naught left saye the sea an' 
sky, an' a dismal wind wailin' i' the winda where the leet 
had been. 'Twere all oyered then, an' then I knew." 

**And this was last night— Monday night?" *^ 

*"Twere last night, sir," the' old woman said, sadly and 
seriously. ** I'd not much hope before ; I'ye noan noo,'* 

Oanon Godfrey stood thinking. He recalled to his mind 
the lifelong influence in such matters that must hay0 giyen 
strong coloring to Hagar's expectation. The legend of the 
spectral ship was, as he was well aware, cherished in 
almost eyery quarter of the globe. And remembering the 
poor old creature's intense and affectionate anxiety during 
the past few days, he felt as if he himself, in her place, 
might also haye persuaded himself that he had seen the 
yitfion. 

Not for one moment did he accuse her of deceitfulnes% 
of misrepresentation. Some ship or ships she had seen« 
some whit»>sailed yessel gliding from mist to mist across 
the Summer night, and her mind, apprehensiye by reMon 
of her dread, had doubtless construed the impressiye and 
nnnsnal natural into the dread supernatural He could 
not reason with Hagar ; instead, he tried to comfort hec 

'* There are no tidings," he said. ** But you must not 
forget what strange things haye happened eyen of late. It 
ia not so long since the SwaUow was blown quite across to 
Norway, and no news came for oyer a week. More 
recently still, the two fishing -boats belonging to the 
Graingers were lost in a squall ; one came floating into the 
Bight half filled with water. Two days later the nine 
men, who were being mourned for so passionately, arriyed 
by a late train. As you know, they had been picked up 
far ont of their way by a passing steamer. What should 
binder but that some such deliyerance should have bemi 
wrought now?" 
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The poor old woman oonld onljr stand silent, shaking 
her head negatively ; deep in her heart was the conviotion 
that her sorrow was that of those who sorrow for the dead. 
And she did not err. 

It was on that same night, bat a few hoars later, that 
Hartas Theyn, reooveriug from a temporary oblivion, 
foand himself leaning upoa the sea-wet side of an np- 
tarned ship. There were tears on his face ; in his agony 
he had wept aloud ; but to his astonishment, nay, to his 
appalliDg, there came an answer to his weeping. It was 
an answer that smote him to a strange and sadden cold- 
ness. As he leaned apoa the hall he heard a distant and 
passionate, yet faiot knocking within, on the cabin end of 
the hnlL He listened, aabelieving, yet again the knock- 
ing came. 

In answer to it he cried — he cried aloud. Bat he could 
not be sure that he was heard. He listened, he went 
round the vessel and cried again, and listened again, yet 
he could hear no answer. But again the knocking came, 
twice, thrice repeated in the same feebly impassioned man- 
ner ; and Hartas Theyn took up a stone and bf at a lood 
and long reply upon the blackened side of the little ship. 

TVhat I was it possible that any human being could be 
alive there— inside a ship that had been tossing upside 
down by night and by day upon that stormy waste of 
waters ! If one were alive, it was a strange, a miraculous 
thing I 

Hartas Theyn was not a seafaring man, and he did not 
all at once realize his position. He hoped to do some- 
thing, to accomplish some rescue, some deliverance imme- 
diately. Now one glance or two at that stontly built 
schooner, upturned there on the rocky shore of the North 
Sea, showed him all his helplessness. 

And moment by moment that far, faint, entreating 
sound went on. It was as if some one were crying in low, 
despairing tones, saying, "There is one here dying, 
dying? Will you make no effort — none?'* 

Again Hartas Theyn beat oat his reply, again he cried 
his willingness, his intense desire. And a sound came 
from within that was as the sound of a human voice, but 
whether it was of man, of woman, or of child, he could 
not tell. 

And even as he stood there the leaping of the white 
water about his feet awoke him to a fresh horror. Tlje 
tide was rising ; within an hour or two this wrecked hull 
woald be floated off again, floated out to sea with its bur- 
den of human life, despairing, appealing human life. 

He had no precedent to guide him in sach a case as 
this. Wrecked ships had washed ashore, upturned and 
not nptarned ; drowned men had washed up, and men ex- 
hausted, yet not drowned ; but that a hulk should come 
to land, turned upside down, and so every entrance to its 
interior closed while yet there was life inside, was an 
occurrence of unexampled horror. VJhs.i'miglU be done ? 

"/ can do nothing alone!** he cried, putting his mouth 
to a plank that seemed to have "started" a little, and so 
to afford some ingress for the sound of his voice. " I can 
do nothing alone. There is no time to be lost I The tide 
is coming up. I will go and get help— a man or two who 
will help ma to cot a hole in the hull I Keep qaiet I 
Have conrage 1 I won*t be a second longer than 1 can 
help !" So Hartas Theyn shouted, sentence by sentence, 
and at the last there was a pause. '* Knock again if you 
can I'' he begged. " Give three knocks T' 

And the three knocks came, low, full of effort, eloquent 
of pain. 

A strange thrill shot through Hartas Theyn as he heard 
them. He could not think, he dared not One more 
word of encouragement he sent back, hoping only that it 



might be heard, then with swiftest footsteps he went baoK 
to the Bight. He was breathless when he reached the 
little town ; it was midnight ; not a light in a window was 
there to guide him, yet he found the house where David 
Andoe lived, and, to his extreme satisfaction, he found that 
David had come over from Danesborough to spend the 
night He often did so, more for the sake of being pres- 
ent at the prayer- meeting in Be thesda Chapel than for 
any other reason. Whatever the cause to-night, he was 
glad to be there to answer Hartas Theyn's sadden and 
impetnons demand. 

He had opened the door of the cottage at once, and stood 
there dressing himself hastily in the starlight as he liatened 
to the strange story that Hartas had to tell. David was 
quite quiet and very pale, yet he did not lose a second. 

" 111 get Fossgate knd Joe Ganton, carpenters, both o' 
them, wi' their tools ready i* the skep. Come on, air ; 
ivery few minutes means a few inches more o' watterT* 

It might be a quarter of an hour later, when some six 
or seven men surrounded the hull of the Land o' the Leak 
There was now no more fear that all human help that 
could be of avail would not be given. Yet those who beet 
understood had most dread. 

The tide had risen inevitably, and to a fearful-seeming 
extent. By the time the little band of men came to the 
upturned vessel, it was already floating. 

David Andoe, making a desperate dash at a moment 
while the waves were receding, managed to reach the 
hull, to hold on to it, and to offer some slight assistance 
to Hartas Theyn, who had instantly followed him. 

As the next wave went back three more men, each with 
some powerful or useful tool in his hand, managed to 
reach the wreck ; and as they clung there, trying to make 
some arrangement among themselves as to the best method 
of proceeding, again the knocking was heard— that far, 
faint pleading sound that struck upon the ear of each one 
who listened as only sounds from inside some vault or 
grave could have done. There was for these men much 
the same surprise, much the same horror, as they would 
have felt on hearing some cry from below the churchyard 
sod. Yet they thanked God audibly that the sound oonld 
still be heard. 

"While there's life there's hope of life," David Andoe 
condaded ; and from that moment no more time was 
wasted in words. The men set to work, one and all, 
hacking, hewing, with passionate vigor. Beside their 
knowledge of the construction of the vessel, of the position 
of the one cabin where alone any one might be and live, 
they had also the oft-repeated but fainter-growing sound 
to direct them. This told them that they were not really 
far from the hand that was making that pitiful and most 
beseeching appeal. Yet for all their effort they were not 
to6 sanguine. 

To those who know nothing of the building of even the 
smallest ship, it must seem as if it should have been an 
exceedingly simple and easy thing to make entrance 
through the side of a little coasting schooner. The bor- 
ing of a worm can cause a leak to spring in the hull of a 
huge West Indiaman. A sudden touch upon a rock will 
make an opening wide enough for the entrance of water 
snfficient to sink the lar>;est vessel afloat. How strange it 
seems, then, that half a dozen men must bend their utmost 
effort for some time to cut a space wide enough for tha 
egress of a living mnn or woman. 

Some man or woman I To the last moment Hartas 
Thejn would not let himself think. To think would* 
inevitably, be to hope. A hope only born to die is th« 
bitterest hope the human heart can hold. It seemed ta 
him that he already felt the touch of the bitterness to be. 
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GHAPTBBLX. 
In that Sad Niqht. 
SmiL ihej wrought there, making efforts more and 
more passionately earnest with each minnte that went by. 
Only now and then that low knooking came, jast to gnide 
them, as it were, to where that terrible suffering was 
being endored. Very terrible it must be, as they knew, 
whether the sofferer were man, woman or child. 

They did not talk mnoh, these desperate men. The 
tidog tide, rising rapidly, cansed a perpetual rush and 
swish of water. All the while it was adyanoing, recediog, 
adyancing yet farther. And the wind was increasing a 
little, wailing among the dark rocks, adding to the ripple 
that was upon the water, lending a certain sadness and 
wildness to an honr that was sufficiently sad. No man 
there had known an hour so strange before. 

It was past two o'clock when the clouds swept away 
from the waning moon. It gaye but little light, being 
shrouded from time to time with the gray scud that was 
flying over the heayens. When it was freest a broad 
amber halo was seen to surround it, always an ominous 
«ight to the fishermen of the North. 

Pallid as was this light, it was welcome — most welcome 
to the men there on the upturned hull, riying, striying, 
rending most strenuously among the close-grained planks. 
They knew what they were encountering. They bad not 
now to learn the strength and toughness of *'a Hild's 
Hayen bottom," " the beet and stoutest bottoms used in 
England," so Dibdin had declared many a long year 
before. And more than one story of the tenacity of ships 
boiltat Hild*S' Hayen passed through the minds of these 
men who were spending themselyes in that work of de- 
liyerance. 

Can it be realized that some hours had passed before 
any opening had been made that could be called an en- 
trance ? AJl this while Hartas Theyn and David Andoe 
bad wrought side by sida 

"And all the time I was feeling as if every stroke of my 
hatchet was striking down what was left of the barrier 
that had existed between him and me," Hartas Theyn 
confessed after. "I couldn't understand it It wasn't my 
doing. 

" There was something about him, a sort of gentleness, a 
sort of tender-hearted kindliness and humble-mindedness, 
as if he were wishing, all the while, to do something for 
me. He watched me every time I moved, saved me when 
I slipped, helped me when I climbed, and, as I recog- 
nized later, tried to make the night easier for me than it 
was for anybody else. When I remonstrated, be re- 
minded me of what I had gone through myself, and not 
so long before. 

"'An' you're not as we are, sir,' he added. 'We're 
used to the night, an' the sea, an' the wind, an' to hard- 
ship o' every sort. It's naught to us — that is, the expo- 
sure's naught. Bat I reckon we've noan on us knowed 
nanght of a piece o' work like this— noa, naught like 
this. God grant that they may noaa of 'em know nanght 
like it again.'" 

Hartas Theyn, in telling the story, told how he had 
noticed the change of pronoun. Later, he understood 
the meaning of the change. 

And all the while, as the men wrought desperately 
there, the waning moon went sailing to the land ; all the 
while the wind was rising, all the while the waves were 
advancing and falling and tossing. At last the fears that 
had been growing in the hearts of the men at work there 
took on expression. 

"What were we thinkin' on^what could we be thinkin' 
«n never to bring a boat— never to fetch noS boat 1" 



It was David Andoe who asked the question ; and the 
time was somewhere about three in the morning. The 
same question had been in the minds of the other men ; 
they had needed courage to put it into words. More and 
more they had needed it as the necessity for asking it 
became evident. 

The hull had been floating some time— not^ it was drift- 
ing out tq sea; drifting with all its burden of life; its 
twofold burden — within and without 

"I've knowed it all along," Joe Ganton said calmly. 
"I've seen how it would ba" 

"But you can swim, can't yoa, Joe?" David Andoe 
asked. 

" Ay— if Ah seed any good i' swimmin'." 

" Then you're waitin' to be asked ? This isn't the time 
for it Swim ashore as quick as you can, an' fetch the 
first boat to be had for love or money— never mind 
which." 

This was not a difficalt matter; but it took time, a 
longer time than had been foreseen. And it wa? time 
passed in pain of various kinds ; for faster and faster the 
ship was drifting out to sea, still upturned, still bearing 
its burden of life. Bat a new strain was added to the 
tension of the hour. There was no longer any response 
from the interior of the hull, and finding this, there was 
no heart there but sank to a lower depth than it had 
known before. Hartas Theyn felt that the tools in his 
hand were now all but useless, and even David Andoe 
knew he was becoming unnerved. Yet they strove on ; 
and to good purpose. 

"Work away, mates," David Andoe begged. "In an- 
other quarter of an hour we'll be able to enter the huU, 
some of us." 

" Joe'll be here wi' Arklam's boat i' less nor that," was 
the reply of Will Hewitt. 

Bat both men were mistaken in the matter of time. 
The moon was forty minutes further on her way when at 
last an entrance was effected into the cabin of the Land o' - 
the Leal. 

Few words were spoken. 

"Go you in," David Andoe had said to Hartas, when at 
last it was possible for any one to enter. And as he 
spoke, David struck a match and lighted a tiny lantern 
that had hung at his belt " Go you in. If she be livin' 
she'll be glad to see you." 

Hartas Theyn, white, nay, pallid, between the light of 
the dim lantern and the waning moon, looked into David's 
face for one hesitant moment A thousand thoughts 
passed through his overstrained brain. 

The task was not without difficulty — not without danger 
— this he knew ; and this it was decided him to accept 
the offer made in all generosity. David Andoe would 
have been glad to go down into that dark depth himself, 
and he had done it with greater facility than could be 
claimed by the man who went 

He went with a prayer on his lips. The hull was begin- 
ning to toss a little wildly and awkwardly in that dark 
sea. And he knew there were no means of guiding or 
steadying it in the slightest degree. 

And there was yet no sign of the muoh-wished-for boat. 
Hartas tnrned to look out across the dark, surging water 
as he took the lantern in one hand, steadying himself by 
grasping the white-chipped edges of the planks with the 
other. 

" Pat yer foot there !" David Andoe urged, " an' lean 
to the left — to the lefl^ sir I Then forrard — a bit more 
forrard. Hold the lanthron up ! An' give a cry, an' 
you'll get an answer, if therci^^^Vanybody alive to 
answer." — . - 
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It was jci8t at the moment that Hartas Thejn was de- 
soending through the aperture made in the bottom of the 
little schooner, that suddenly, though perhaps not alto- 
gether unexpectedly, the hull lurched gricTously to one 
aida 

All happened, so to speak, in a moment Hartas had 
entered the tiny cabin ; he had discovered at a glance 
that it already seemed filled with water. But there, oyer 
on one side, was a sight to tax the manhood within him to 
the uttermost He looked, he shrank, he compelled him- 
self to look again, and from his white lips a cry burst, a 
cry of bitterest anguish. 

"Barbara, Barbara, for Heaven's sake speak to me— 
speak one word. Say you are alive I" 

The word might have been said, for Barbara Burdas was 
still living, but it was at that moment that the unmanage- 
able hull of the wrecked schooner gave a tremendous roll 
to the leeward side. 

The girl was there in the cabin ; she had been there 
with the water up to her waist — nay, higher — for nearly 
thirty hours ; and there, beside her, their little, plump, 
white hands clinging in her strong, beautiful hair, were 
the three little children. 

Hartas Theyn did not know then that two of these little 
ones were dead. He did not know that the small white 
fingers entwined in the broad red plaits had been en- 
twined in the death-agony that had ended hours agone. 
Barbara knew. She had known it all, lived through it 
all, and was living yet She turned her face to Hartas as 
he entered — a white, rigid, agonized face. She could not 
speak. The dim lantern threw but a faint light Hartas 
saw the look turned upon him — that appealing, bewildered 
look — and he saw the other faces behind— one lying white 
and cold upon Barbara's neck, but yet living. The others 
he had no time to see. No time at all was his, for scarcely 
had he entered the cabin — already three-parts filled with 
water^when another terrible lurch came, and turned the 
* wrecked hull completely on the other side. The water 
rose even as he looked — ^rose till it encircled the throat of 
Barbara Burdas, and only by her utmost effort could she 
uplift the one child yet living above the lifeless forms of 
the two not alive. Hartas rushed toward her, seized the 
child — it was the baby Hdy — and with his disengaged arm 
he tried to reach Barbara herself. But she drew back. 

"Save the little one," she said, in a faint whisper, only 
just to be heard above the gurgling, and rushing, and 
washing of the water ; "save Ildy ; she's the only one left 
to be saved." 

Save her I Bat how ? The child's fingers were not 
easily disentangled from the girl's long, wet hair ; the 
other little dead, white hands, rigid, cold, must be left 
for some one else to unclose. He would do what he could 
for those left living. 

" Can you follow me— can you make any effort to fol- 
low me ?" Hartas asked of the exhausted girl Bat she 
only shook her head, and held out to him her two poor 
hands. 

One may not here use the words others used freely in 
describing those hands. For seventeen hours they bad 
been used in knocking upon the rough inner side of the 
ship's hull ; and not even the water that reached to the 
topmost beam might wash away that which is the sign and 
mark of the extreme of suffering everywhere. 

In a few minutes more the living child was safe in the 
strong arm of one of the men outside ; the two children 
not living were lifted tenderly and gently out from the 
water-filled cabin ; then, jast as David Andoe and Hartas 
Theyn were helping Barbara, taking her from out of that 
dread and terrible prison-house wherein she had snfiered 



so long and so unspeakably, just at that moment the boai 
was seen coming swiftly over the dark, gray, restless 
waters. The waning moon had dropped behind the land, 
large and low, and having, as it were, a presage of ill yet 
to be in its weird aspect ; but only one of these rescuers 
noted the strange light, the still stranger shadows. The 
boat came onward ; it was received with e, subdued sbont 
of welcome, and as the rowers turned the comer of the 
stern of the swaying hull and pulled up to the side on 
which Barbara Bardas was lying pale, exhausted, at least 
one strong man felt the unaccustomed burning of hot 
tears on his face. 

" Ood be thanked I" David Andoe said, reyerently, as 
he caught the delivering boat by one of th^ rowlocks. 
Hartas Theyn and another man were helping Barbara to 
rise from the wet, dark planks of the wrecked hulL 
"Ood be thanked I" he repeated, and no one remem- 
bered any other word of his. 



CHAPTEBLXL 
'*Ain> Aftkb hy Long Yotaoe I Bbaul Bbst." 

As BiJtBABA BuBDAs was lifted carefully, tenderly, by- 
strong and tender arms, into the fishing-coble (the Luct^ 
Aim, of Ulvstan Bight), she heard a voice speaking low at 
her side. 

"Tour grandfather — where is he ? Not in the cabin ?'* 

Barbara hesitated, a sob escaped her lips, the** she said^ 
with much effort: 

"No; he's not there — there's no one there now. My 
grandfather is where he'll lie till the sea gives up her 
dead." 

She could say no more. She knew that the one living: 
child — the child of her dead friend, was yet alive ; that it 
was safe in the arms of the fisherman who had seated him- 
self in the stern of the coble that was as an ark of safety ; 
and it seemed to her, in her dread exhaustion, that thete 
was litttle else she cared to know just then. Nature de- 
manded a time of oblivion — a time of forgetfulness of all 
that she had gone throagh — of all that she had been de> 
livered from. To know that she might now not only oease 
from suffering, from enduring, from dreading, from hop- 
ing, from praying, but also from living, was knowledge to 
be grateful for. She sank down between the planks of 
the boat z^oar to the man who was holding the child so 
carefally, and then, closing her eyes, she knew no more 
for a while. It was well that she did not It was not a 
long while ; bat it was long enough for that to happen 
which was to cause to her and to others many a long hour 
of bitter pain— of keen regret 

They were all seated in the coble, the rescuers and the 
resoned ; her bow was tamed to the Bight The rowers 
had set themselves to work with a will 

The Luct/ Ann was a well-built craft, and free of fish or 
nets, would have carried sixteen or eighteen men without 
being overladen ; bat the Lucy Ann had no fair chanoe 
that dim, gray morning. It was really morning now. At 
first a gray dawn spread slowly across the sky. Then, as 
the sun uprose, a few faint pink and silver clouds shot 
pink and silvery rays across the sea. 

The Lucy Ann had her crew and passmigers all on board. 
The rowers, four of them, were at the oars. Bat the craft 
was not) as was soon perceived, laden with due balance. 
The boat dipped deeply on one side. 

" Wad ya mind cbangin' yer seat» sir ?" Joe Oanton 
asked, looking to Hartas Theyn, who was on the starboard 
side of the coble, which was dippif^ ^nm^in^t^^e dim, 
gray rippling water. ^ 

Hartas rose at once, weak with emotion, unsteady with. 
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«xhaii8iioQ ; and before any one knew what had happened 
he had overbalanoed himself, and was struggling in the 
white wa?es at the side of the fishing-coble. He coold 
not swim ; and David Andoe, nnfortnnatel j for himself, 
knew that he conld not 

Dayid tittered no word. He waited one second, till the 
eqnire's son rose to the surface at the stem of the Lwy 
Ann^ then he leaped overboard. And every one in the 
fishing-coble was glad, for Hartas Theyn was saved. It 
was only the work of a minute or two to bring the boat 
round to draw the two men on board. It was not till long 
afterward that they knew that one living man had been 
diawn out of the sea, and one man who was dead. 

Why David Andoe had died in that perilous moment 
was more than even Dr. Douglas could say ; but the doc- 



no one had courage to ask if she were living or not A few 
saw her pallid face as she was borne away ; it looked very 
rigid, very death- like. A murmur swayed through the 
crowd as of mingled awe and compassion. 

The next to be brought ashore was little Ildy ; and the 
child sat up in the arms of the fisherman who carried her, 
and smiled as she passed. More than one wept to see the 
smile. 

There was much weeping in IJlstan Bight that morning. 
As for Ailsie, the old fishwives said one to another : '* She 
were thrown back fra the sea, and the sea was sure to 
claim her again." Still they shed tears for her, for the 
little one had been loved, and loving. 

It was not until Hartas Theyn had been assisted to land 
that the real truth with regard to David Andoe became 
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tor was Christian enough not to insist upon knowing — 
open investigatiDg what scientists would term the exact 
caose. What did it matter whether a vein in the man's 
brain bad burst ; whether a valve in the heart had ceased 
to sot— of what value to any one could such merely tech- 
nical information be ? He had laid down his life ; and 
only the man for whom he had done this knew how surely 
Barid Andoe himself would have said " for a friend.'* 

By the time the Lucy Ann touched the shore of Ulvstan 
Bight it seemed as if the whole village must be there. It 
was nearly daylight now. A cool, soft breeze was upon 
land and sea ; the tide was at its height The coble had 
to be rowed quite dose up to the quay on which the strug- 
gling crowds were standing, each one anxious to see, to 
learn if there could be truth in the strange story that had 
aped from lip to lip with the rising of the sun. 

No one spoke as Barbara was lifted out ; it seemed as if 



known. Hartas himself did not know it He fiad been 
sitting quite close to the dead fisherman ; he had noticed 
not only the silence, the pallor, but that strange and in- 
explicable change that comes over the features when the 
<* fever called living "is over for ever. These things he 
had seen, and a great dreai had come down upon him — 
an overwhelming dread. Was not the tale of disaster 
complete before? 

Coming in over the gray waves in the morning light, 
listening all unconsciously to the dip of the oars, watch- 
ing the growing beauty of the dead face, not knowing 
surely that it was death he looked upon, the remembrance 
of that meeting on the scaur at midnight, but four nights 
befoK. o«ne OTer him with f«BW,fl jgU^ ^^t^^juful 
remembrance. O 

He could feel again the touch — the warm clasp of the 
fisherman's hand when they parted. That hand was 
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qniU eloie to him now, bat for retj reTerence he re- 
frained from laying npon it his own. 

And now — ^now he stood npon the crowded slip-way ; 
and others helped to raise David Andoe, thinking that he 
mnst have fainted from exhaustion. 

They spoke to him as they raised him from his seat in 
the boat; but he did not answer. One, more clear- 
sighted than the rest, covered him with a piece of sail- 
cloth : he did not resist. 

Unfortanately for herself, poor old Sasan Andoe met 
the small procession as it began to wind np the way to 
the Foredifif. Her cry rings yet in the ear of some who 
heard it : 

"Davy, my Davy I" she cried, passionately. "Let ma 
speak to him ! will ya ? He*s my oaa— let ma speak to 
him." 

She wonld have flang herself npon the ronghty 
ahronded figure bat for those who were near to prevent 
her. All the way np the cliff she followed, and cried 
with tremulous lips and Fobbing breath : "Davy, my 
Davy I If ya will but speak. Ah*ll be a better mother to 
ya, my lad—eh. Ah will I Ah*l] be a better mother nor 
ever Ah*ve been before I Nobbut speak to ma I" 



CHAPTER LXIl. 
Babbaba*8 Stobt. 

"DsAB Uncle Hugh," Thorhilda had written late one 
night in haste, "I have just seen yesterday's newspaper. 
What is this terrible story about a ship being found float- 
iDg bottom upward, filled with water, and some XJlvstan 
Bight fisher-folk stiU alive in the cabin ? Oan it be true ? 
Please tell me all particulars very soon. Are they, any 
of them, people I know?'* 

There was more than this in the letter — much more. 
Some things there were that made the canon glad, and 
some that made him sad. The mere sight of his niece's 
handwriting always now made his heart ache. 

Over a week had elapsed between the disaster and the 
day when Canon Godfrey listened to the details as Bar- 
bara BarJas alone could tell them. 

Inevitably it had been a week of pain, bnt Barbara 
wondered at herself that the pain was not deeper. She 
had stood in the churchyard by the open graves on that 
day when David Andoe was laid by the side of his sister, 
when her little Ailsie and Stevie had been laid to rest in 
the grave of their own mother, and through it all she had 
shed no tear. 

Hartas Theyn standing opposite to her, watching the 
white, set face of the woman he loved, would rather have 
seen her weep. He had enough insight into her true 
oharacter to know all that her apparent self-control 
meant Some there were there who considered her calm- 
ness to be apathy ; others wondered if it were possible 
that*the terrible experience she bad gone through should 
have left some cloud on the brain, some dullness, some 
incapacity; and, in trntb, these did not altogether mistake, 
as Canon Godfrey perceived. 

"All that Barbara could tell me she told me very 
calmly," he said, in writing to Miss Theyn. "She told 
me how the squall came on suddenly a few hours after 
they left Hild's Haven ; how the captain had insisted 
npon her and the three children being fastened down in 
the cabin, entreating them to try to sleep, since it was 
nightfall, and the sky threatened a continuanoe of stormy 
weather. 

" * And he wanted my grandfather to stay in the oabin 
with us,' Barbara said. ' And I begged him to stay my- 
«elf, for I knew it was but little use he'd be on deck if a 



gale came on ; but he wouldn't listen— no, not for a mo» 
ment, and Captain Baildon had no time to waste joat 
then. I could hear that preparations for the worst were 
being made. After we were made safe— safe as thej 
thought, I heard strange noises on deck, as if the sea 
were sweeping over the schooner, and by-and-by a mast 
fell ; I judged it to be the mainmast ; but the children- 
slept on through it all, ail three of them — Ildy on mj 
knee, and Steve and Ailsie in the captain's berth. 

" ' It mnst have been about midnight when the second 
mast went by the board. I heard the captain shouting ta 
Peter Grainger, and I listened for [some reply, but none 
ever came. And all the while the schooner was driving 
on, rolling, rocking, tossing. I judged it was quite nn- 
manageable. And all the while I was hearkening for my 
grandfather's voice, but I never heard it, no, not once 
after we were shut into the cabin. I've thought since 
that perhaps he went soon on in the storm, and that was 
why the captain never came anear the cabin-door; no, 
not so much as to tell me how the night was going, or 
to ask if I wanted aught for the children. 'Twas not like 
him to keep away in that manner, and there was plenty 
of opportunities, for, as I said afore, 'twere more like a. 
Bucoession of severe squalls nor like a reg'lar gale ; and 
every now and then there was something that was almost 
like a calm, so that anybody might have brought us a. 
word of comfort, if there were any to bring, or any one 
to bring it I've thought since that there might not be^ 
especially after that time when the captain cried so loud 
to Peter. It's strong in my mind that when the seoond 
mast went overboard Peter Grainger went with it, and 
that after that the captain wonld be there at the helm all 
alone— all alone on the storm-swept deck of that bare 
bull I could see him, so to speak. I can see him now.*^ 

"All this Barbara told me qnite quietly. She seemed 
to be living tbroagh the dread and terror over again, and 
to have the same calm strength that had helped her and 
supported her then. 

" There was a pause in her story after she seemed to 
see the captain standing before her. When she began 
again she seemed a little confused, as if not able easilj to 
find words for all that came after. Hitherto she had 
spoken just as I have written, with an easy flow of words- 
— simple English words — bnt evidently now and then 
echoing some phrase of some rather archaic book. Her 
voice is lower and sweeter than ever ; her sad, simple 
manner is most touching ; and naturally these new sor- 
rows have lent a new elevation. Lent — nay, that is not 
the word at all. It will not depart 

" When she took up her story again she was like one 
awakening from a dreadful sleep. 

«« <It mnst have been a long time,' she said, 'a very 
long time after midnight ; but I had no watch, and there 
was no clock in the oabin, so I oonld not tell if it wae 
morning or not I only remember that Ildy bad wak- 
ened. She had had some milk that was in the bottle we' 
brought from Hild's Haven, and then she had gone to 
sleep again. Both the others were still asleep close beside 
me in the narrow berth. And about that time it woe 
comparatively calm. I heard the roar of the water and 
of the wind, but not near so bad as during the squalls ; 
and there was very little noise overhead. A chain rattled 
as the hull rocked up and down ; now and then some 
part of the dismantled ship gave a oreak or a groan, and 
there was something that I thought might be a water-eask 
rolling to and fro on deck with the lurching of the 
vessel ; but there was no footstep, no, none at all ; and 
there was no voice. Onoe I thought Pd rise to my feet« 
and knock and ask Captain Baildon if he knew where we- 
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were, for we onght to have been making onr way — the 
ehildren and me— up the Balderatone hoars agone ; but 
•omebow I*d no streogth to do it And jet^ no, 'twas not 
itrength I wanted, bnt — ^bat ooorage. 

" ' The things I was beginning to fear were snob terri- 
ble things, that I dreaded the moment when I mnst find 
that the J were more than fears. 

*' ' I'll never know — I think it never can be known — 
whether or no through all these honrs the captain was at 
the helm or no. As I've said, I heard no voioe, no foot* 
step ; no, not though I held my very breath to listen. 

"'I can't say how long that time that was almost a 
time of calm had lasted. I fancied that there was a ray 
of faint light in a chink overhead, bnt I couldn't be sure. 
And then, as I listened, I began to be aware that another 
squall was ooming on ; not quite so sudden as seme of 
them had come, but I liked the sound of it none the 
better for that. 

•< • The wind deepened and hoarsened, and now it was 
like a long low wail and now it was like a wild shriek, 
and the hull strained and groaned, and it rolled and 
tossed, and I knew that the sea must be making worse 
than ever before. 

" 'Did I pray ? you ask me, sir. Fd been praying all 
night — not koeeling down much, for which I was sorry ; 
but the child was on my knee and I dreaded to wake her 
for fear of awakening the others. I prayed that they 
might go on sleeping ; and their sleep was beautiful to 
me. I could not see them, but I could hear their soft, 
reg'Jar breathing. And once Ailsie spoke in her sleeps- 
that was a way she had always from being a baby. "It's 
that lady — Miss Theyn," she said, in a voice that I knew 
to be her dream voice. "It's Miss Theyn ; her that gave 
me the Ghristmas cards, and touched them all so gently 
with her gentle hands. And she's going up a hill—such 
a high green hill I and she can't get up ; no, she can't 
Oh, Barbara, go an' help her ; she's slippin' back at every 
step an' hardly getting any further at alL An' she does 
so want to get to the top I I can see why I I can see it 
all now. There's a beautiful city over the hill, an' she 
wants to go there ; but she can't get up that green hillside. 
Ob, why can't she ? Why ? Will nobody help her ?" ' 

"This is just what Barbara told me, Thorda, dear. 
Can you put a meaning to it? I wish the dream had 
gone a little farther ; that Ailsie had seen the help com- 
ing 1 Isn't that childish of me ? I am coming with the 
help myself one of these Summer days. 

"'It was soon after Ailsie had done talking in her 
dream,' Barbara went on, 'that the schooner began to 
heave and toss more fearfully than ever before. It seemed 
to be plunging through the waves as a wild beast might 
pluDg:! through a forest We were driven on and on, and 
now one side of the cabin was uppermost and now the 
other, and the roar of wind and wave was deafening by 
this time. 

"'It was juf-t then that a strange kind of terror came 
over me. It was not — ^I do think it was not the terror of 
death, for I had given up my soul, with all its sins and all 
its shortcomings, just as it was, into the hands of God. 
And as for the little ones— well, I prayed for them too, 
and I'd no fear. 

" ' All night from time to time I'd been saying a verse 
of that hymn, "[Just as I am. Without One Plea," and it 
had been as comforting as Bible words themselves, for of 
oonrse they are Bible words just put into verse, that's 
why they comfort one so. 

'"There was one verse especially that seemed to come 
of itself ; over and over it rang in my ears when I wasn't 
thinking of saying it It was this: 



" ' Just as I am, and waiting not \ 

To cleanse my booI of one durk blot, 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spol^ 
O Lamb of God. I oome.* 

" 'I'd just been saying that ; or. no, I'd better say listen- 
ing to it, when— when— Ob, Mr. Godfrey, how will I ever 
speak of that moment ? I've never spoke of it yet, never 
to any one. But I want to speak of it It will be better if 
I can. Then, maybe, I'll not suffer so. For I do suffer. 
All night long that moment is before me. I live tbrongh 
it again with such terrible vividness that it has even 
seemed to me, that I might die of the vision of things I 
lived through in reality. 

" ' How will I tell you of what happened ? As I said, 
the dismasted hull of the [schooner had been plunging 
onward, driven hither and thither for some time. And a 
kind of terror had thrilled through me once, just once. 
Then that verse came, and I was growing quieter, when alt 
at once I knew that the schooner was sinking, 

" ' I felt it going down sideways. There was change in 
the sounds all about it, not a lull in the sounds' intensity, 
but a dread and awful change. 

" ' I wakened the children, scarcely knowing what I 
was doing, but somehow I didn't wish them to \^ drowned, 
to die in their sleep. Heaven only knows how I repented 
of that deed afterward. It would have been so easy for 
them, so painless. But as it was, their suffering was 
very great, and every pang I bad to witness smote me 
like a sin. 

" < I was telling you of the moment when the ship sank. 
She went over on her side, slowly. The water rushed 
into the cabin. I tried to calm the children. My little 
Stephen was terribly alarmed ; and I had to give more 
attention to him. 

"'There was a table in the cabin; and, unlike most 
cabin-tables, it was not a fixture. Seeing that it floated, 
I placed the children on it, and tried to keep it in one 
corner, but I could not The hull was swaying up and 
down on its side; and the cabin was half filled with 
water. 

" ' Ailsie was very white, but she was very still. Seeing 
that the water was up to my waist, she kissed me, and 
said : " You'll take cold. Barbie ; do come up here on the 
table." And to comfort her, I did lean over, holding on 
by the beam just abova Fortunately there was a sort of 
iron holdfast driven into the beam, and I took off my 
apron and twined it round, so that the children might 
have something to cling to. Bat this was not for long,' I 
cannot say how long. I had got Stevie quieted again. 
I told him of Ohrist walking on the water, and said that I 
believed Ee wasn't very far away from us. Then he put 
his arm round my neck, and twined his bands in my hair, 
which had all fallen loose in the tossing to and fro. After 
a little while Ailsie kissed me again, and laid her head on 
my other shoulder ; and her hands got tangled in my hair 
as well. lidy was still asleep. She slept strangely all 
through the worst of everything. For some time, it might 
be an hour, it might be more, I stood there by the table. 
The water rose and fell with the rising and falling of the 
hull ; it was very cold, and chilled us to the marrow ; but 
we setmed to get used to that. 

" ' Once or twice Stevie slept a while ; and once or twice 
I sang, just little snatches of hymns the children liked. 
It seemed to quiet them when they grew frightened. But 
tbey were strangely little frightened ; they didn't know 
that all was over; and I could not tell them. 

" 'No, I don't know how long it was before, at last, tha 
hull turned completely bottom upward. It gave a lurch, 
the water rose all at once, it rose to my very throat I 
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held Udj up above it vith one band, and Ailsie with tbe 
otber. SioTie was still holding by my hair, and that kept 
him np. 

" 'I knew now that the yessel was quite upside down, 
Mid that it was floating on over the sea, tossed to and fro 
m the storm* And I also knew that we four were the 
obIj lifing beings on the hull No man on deck could 
baTtt outUved the capsizing of the schooner. It was very 
strange ; Pd no wish tp live ; and yet it didn't seem right 
to die tni I was forced. Besides this, I knew that I must 
o«tli?e the last of the children. That was nearly all I 
prayed for. 

'"'Twas a desperate time and long. Oh, how long! 
They say now it was only a day and a night from the np- 
tsndng of the schooner ; bnt then I can't think they 
know. / knew ! Standing there with the cold sea-water 
up to my throat, and three children dinging to my hair, / 
knew, ril know always! Fll feel those hands in my 
hair till I die I I can't tell yon no more, sir ; my strength 
fiuls when I t^nk of it 

" 'I don't rightly remember when I knew that Stevie 
was dead. He died first, which you wouldn't have 
thought ; him being so much stronger than Ailsie. But he 
(Red flrsi Yet his hands never left my hair. He was 
dinging to that when — when they found us. And little 
ASsie's hands were twining close to hi^, so they said. I 
had known that she was dead. Oh, yes, I had known that 
lor days. 

** * And I remember so well the last word she said. The 
water was swaying and tossing about the dark cabin rather 
wildly j nst then ; and she was swayed and tossed with it, and 
the litde one that was dead was swaying and tossing too. 
I think that pained me even more than the other. And I 
knew by Ailsie's voice that she was getting near the end. 
**C9kn. ya kiss me. Barbie?" she begged. **Oan y a kiss 
me just once ?*' 

*" So I tried to turn my head, and I felt a little, cold, 
ipFet hand pressing my cold face. And somehow the kiss 
was given. Then the little one drifted further from me, 
keeping one hand in my hair always. And the last I 
heard was a word of prayer. ** Lift me out of the water, 
good Jesus ; Uft me away, for I'm tired — despert tired. 
Lift me away out o' this dark water." 

*' ' I did not know when she went For many hours I 
knew nothing. 

'* *You know the rest, Oanon Godfrey, how we were 
ii^^ed — the child and me. It is a miracle — more and more 
as I am aUe to think, I see that the saving of us two was 
a miraculous thing. Who took care of the little one, and 
kept the life in her, when life was all but gone from 
myself? 

«« 'Do you know I have a strong and strange feeling 
that her being saved was for some strong and strange 
desigi:. Will you think of that sir— will you remember 
it ? Will you write it down that I have said that I believe 
that Ilda, the child of Anna Tyas, was strangely saved 
from a strange death that her life might be of some espe- 
oial use ; perhaps lived to some especial purpose. I can- 
not see, not yet ; but I think that I shall see.' " 

'*And God grant that you may," replied the Hector of 
Tarburgh, rising from his seat in Barbara's cottage. It 
was hers only now. Presently, by way of parting words, 
he said: 

** You have asked me to note the child's lifa I shall 
not be here to note it Bat I will leave the words that 
you have said in writing for those who come after me." 

•*You will not be heref^ Barbara asked, with lips whiter 
than they had been bef ora 

''No," the canon replied, calmly ; but seeing the girl's 



distress, he added a word of comfort. " I shall not be 
here," he said, *• but I trust that I shall be with those who 
thank God because they are at rest Yes, at rest I Yon, 
yourself, must know what it is to be weary ; to crave for 
rest when weariness is a burden too heavy to be borne. 
Think so of me, when you think at all, as of one only too 
glad to reach the haven where he has longed to be. But 
I am anticipating," he said, with a sweet sudden smile as 
he turned away. "The end is not yet" 



CHAPTER LXTTT. 
** And Now tox Day is Nxablt Bone.** 

''A DULL little place," say some visitors from London, 
promenading slowly up and down the quay at Ulvstan 
Bight Once more it is Summer ; onoe more the skiea 
make a deep-blue background, against which the white 
wings of the sespgull may flit and circle ; once more the 
fishing-fleet lies off the land on still evenings, swaying 
slowly to and fro in the sunny, yellow mist On the moor, 
far up above the Bight the heather is bursting into 
bloom ; the foxgloves rise above the green bracken ; by 
the stony waysides the little blue harebell stirs and quivers 
to the light evening breese. Late as it is, a lark is sing- 
ing orerhead, end by-and*by a robin perched on a stunted 
hawthorn-bush chirps out a vesper song of his own. 

'* <A dull little pUce I' they say," Canon €h>dfrey re- 
peated, half audibly, and with a smile not free from pity 
on his face. He was so glad to be '* dull " — in other words, 
to have a time of perfect quiet made more perfect by the 
exceeding beauty of the place and of the hour. 

How long he had been up there on the moorland 
height drinking in the fresh, free air, the welcome still- 
ness, feeling bis very soul within him soothed and hetded 
as he stood or walked, and listened and gazed, he scarcely 
knew. 

** One such hour is worth days of troubled liring," he 
said to himself. "It is good to be here." 

But his enjoyment of solitude was almost at an end. Car- 
riage-wheels were heard grinding slowly up the stony hiO, 
and inevitably a momentary sense of annoyance came upon 
him. But this departed as suddenly as it came. When 
Mrs. Meredith stopped her carriage to speak to him he 
was able to lift a quite undonded face. Yet ^ Bhe saw, it 
was a very weary face ; almost she felt a shock as she 
looked into it Only the kind, blue eyes were unchanged. 

She had something to tell to Canon Godfrey. She had 
meant to announce it, but being softened by the sight of 
him, her mood was much modified. 

'* Will you drive with me a little way ?" she asked. «< All 
the way, if you can. Won't the first grouse of tbe year 
tempt you ?" 

**The first grouse I" Hugh Gk>dfrey repeated, in a quiet 
and meditative way. " How cruel of you to mention it ! 
You know that Millicent is waiting for me, and though 
not exactly a henpecked husband " 

•* Oh, hush ! Won't I tell your wife T 

''Very well, only come and tell her soon. Will you 
oome to luncheon to-morrow ? I am itfraid I can't pro- 
mise grouse — not yet a whila" 

Mrs. Meredith hesitated a moment ; and Canon Godfrey 
could scarcely help watching her, wondering in much per- 
plexity what might be the meaning of this great and sud- 
den change of attitude. From that Winter's day with its 
dread disaster till now, she had never relaxed from her 
first severity of mood and manner. Certainly there must 
be some reason for the change, i^y x^^ 

** No, I won't come to-morrow," Mra Meredith replied. 
She was one of those people who can be most graoiously 
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ungraoioTUi witbont giving oflEense. " Not to-morrow,'* she 
repeated. " I hare Bomething to tell jon. I will tell yon 
now ; and then I will accept the first inyitation that comes 



The canon looked into Mrs. Meredith's face with a 
qnick, glad, half-snrprised look on bis own. Then he held 
ont his hai^d, which was taken warml j. 
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from the Bectory afterward. Not that I Lave anything to 
lear— of oonrse not," she added, with a short little langh 
of superiority. **It is qnite the other way. Ton shonld 
be glad of my news ; for everr/ reason yon shonld be glad. 
PeroiTal is going to be married." 



*'Ton are congratulating me without knowing the 
lady I" she exclaimed. 

"Don't I know her? Am I mistaken? Surely not! 
It is Gertrude ?" 

**Now, that is good of you," Mrs. Meredith replied. 
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*' Asd it is like yon, to dirine it all— to spare me the mo- 
ment; yes, it is qnite obaracteriatic. And now tell me 
honestly what yon think, as if you were my brother." 

"Well, then, honestly, 1 am wondering which of them 
is the most to be congratalated. Of conrse, one knows 
what the world will say — this tiresome, worrying little 
world all aboat as. It will be said everywhere that Ger- 
trnde is the fortunate person, and tmly she is fortuDste, 
from a certain point of view, which she will be able to 
appreciate ; most fortnnate. But there is a good deal to 
be said on the other sida I can offer very sincere con- 
gratulatioDS to Perciva). Miss Donglas is not only a 
beautiful woman ; I consider her to have an absolutely 
perfect temper — no light matter in married life. Tes, cer- 
tainly I can congratulate him ; I congratulate yon now, on 
the spot I can scarcely imagine any station in life that 
wonid not be graced by the presence of the woman your 
son has chosen to be his lifelong companion. I can say 
no more." 

Mrs. Meredith was not] often emotional, but she oonld 
not reply easily jaet now. She sbook hands once more, 
and more warmly, with the canon, and drove off saying : 

** I shall expect that invitation to luncheon ; add a grace 
to it by sending it soon. Life has not been the same 
since I was banished from the Rectory." 

" Banished I Ton 1" the canon exclaimed, his hftt in 
his hand as the carriage drove away. 

And long afterward Mrs. Meredith smiled as she leaned 
back in her carriage, recalling the kind blue eyes, the 
winning smile, the charm, the fascination that was abont 
all that Oanon Godfrey said or did. 

" Forgive I" she exclaimed to herself; '* one wonld for- 
give him anything, everything I" 

Then, a little later, when the distance was wider, the 
upland hills more deeply purple, the Summer eyening 
breeze more chill and sad, she added yet another word : 

*• Forgive, forgive him / I say it in all reverence, may 
God forgive un, who do not know him, who cannot see 
him I It is only the reflection of his soul that one sees, 
only a most marred, and hindered, and darkened, yet most 
beautiful, vision. I never see that man, I never hear the 
sound of his voice, but I wish to be a better woman, a 
more unselfish woman, and more self-denying. And there 
is more than that What is it ? What is the atmosphere 
that is all about him that impresses one so ? Surely one 
can feel what it is, one must feel ; it is the atmosphere of 
prayer! One takes knowledge of him, thai he hast been 
with Jesus,*' 

Quite late that Summer night a shepherd was returning 
from the town of Yarburgh to a moorland farm. It was a 
very bright night The moon was nearly at the full ; and 
shone out clear and cloudless from a heaven of deep, dark 
blue. , iThe stars were numerous and brilliant as the stars 
on a deep and frosty night in midwinter. 

All the way over the narrow, stony moorland road the 
man went whistling, not from cowardice, but for very 
pleasure. The night was so BtilJ, so bright, so warm, and 
so indisputably beautiful. 

No, he had no fear, no superstition ; and when he heard 
suddenly from under the stunted hawthorn-tree by the 
moorland-wall a cry, or rather a quiet and gentle appeal 
for help, he turned aside without dread. He stooped over 
the figure lying there ; then with a sudden shock as of 
pain, Beuben Lodge drew himself up hurriedly. 

"It's never you, sir! — Ws never Canon Godfrey f* 

** I'm afraid it is, Beuben. Oan you help me ? Can 
yon get other help ? There is a dog-cart at the Leas, 
isn't there 7 But there's no need for great haste, much 



less for alarm. It isn't a cold night, and it's not in tha 
least damp." 

No ; there was no need for haste. A couple 'of hours 
later the oanon was in his own study, lying on the sofa, 
and Dr. Douglas was there, speaking rough-and-ready 
tnith as usual. 

** I've seen it coming ; months ago I told you what that 
under-action of the heart would mean if you didn't take 
care. And what care have you taken ?" 

The doctor's tone was a little harsh, a little brusque ; 
but it may be that Canon Godfrey defined the source of 
the bruoqneness. His reply was in marked contrast 

** Don't scold me, Douglas," he begged, gently, puttin^f 
out a beseeching: hand, which the dcctor would not see. 
Instead, he walked off to the window, and looked out, 
saying by-and-by, in a strange and unusual voice : 

•• Scold you I It's too late ! Would to God it wasn't !*' 

'* You mean that I shall not recover ? Well, I had not 
expected it, and may I be forgiven for saying I had not 
desired if* 

'* No, that I believe, that I have seen long ago ; but 
without being able for one moment to understand. Why, 
what would you have ? What is there in life worth hav- 
ing that you haven't got ?" 

The canon smiled ; then presently he said : 

" Don't think me ungrateful, or even unperceptiva I 
have had much that many have envied me. I had com- 
parative success early in life, and ever since I have tasted 
the fruit of that success. But one doesn't wear one's 
heart on one's sleeve, not if one is wise, still less does one 
publish one's whole affairs to the world. I have not done 
sa And now at this late hour I may say that I haye 
hidden cares and anxieties, caused by no fault of my own, 
but grave enough to have killed many men." 

"Doubtless, since they have killed you," the doctor 
interposed, with even more than his usual abruptness, 

" Ah, well," the canon returned ; ** it is evident that 
you are in no mood to hear my confidences to-night 
You must give me another opportunity, when you are in 
a better frame of mind. But one word more ; shall I send 
for Thorhilda ?" 

*'By all means. Shall I write for you?" 
• '* Thank you, yes ; but don't say a word to alarm hen 
She will come without that" 

(To he conOnuedL) 



THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 
JERUSALEM. 

Thb genuineness of the present site of the Holy SepnU 
chre at Jerusalem is disputed by the Bev. Dr. Bobinson, 
and with him agree the great majority of Protestant and 
a few Boman Catholic writers ; but, on the other hand, 
most Catholic and some Protestant travelers believe in th» 
authenticity of the remains. Among the latter is Mr. 
William C. Prime. "It is not credible that this locality 
was forgotten by Chistians within 300 years aft-»r the great 
events of the crucifixion, burial, and resurrection. Criti- 
cal scholars and learned men, employed in investigating^ 
the topography of the Holy Land, had no doubt of its 
authenticity in the beginning of the fourth century ; no 
one, so far as we know, thought in that age of disputing 
the fact, but all men acknowledged its truth ; it is not 
doubted by any one that this is the locality in which those 
learned men placed their confidence, it haying been well 
preserved from that time to this," 

The main entrance to the church is on the south. After 
descending a broad flight of rude steps, a large, open» 
paved court is reached, along whose sides are the bases of 
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a rov of oolumos, which probablj onoe sapported olois* 
ton. Beeent exoavatioos have shown that under this 
oonrt is a crypt with ^ohes of high antiqnitj. On the 
left is the Oonvent and Ohapel of St. James ; and on the 
opposite side is the Oonvent of Abraham or Isaac, in the 
place, the Greeks saj, where Abraham was going to sacri- 
fice his son. The facade of the chnrch occnpies nearly 
the whole of the north side of the oonrt. The lower story 
has a wide double gateway, with marble and granite 
eolomos supporting richly sculptured architrayes, on 
which is represented Christ's triumphant entry into Jeru- 
nlem ; over these are finely carved arches. The eastern 
section haa been closed for several centuries ; it is said to 
have been walled up by the Moslems to limit the Obrist- 
ians to one entrance, where the fees could be collected by 
one person. A large polished slab of stone on the floor of 
the churchy near the entrance, is called the Stone of Unc- 
tion, and is said to oover that upon which Joseph laid the 
body of OhrisI to be anointed for burial On the east of 
the stone is a chamber, the roof of which forms the floor 
of the Ohapel of Golgotha ; this chamber has on the right 
and left the tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin, between 
which the visitor passes to the Chapel of Adam, ending 
agaiost the native rock, in which a huge fissure is visible, 
laid to have been made by the earthquake at the time of 
the crucifixion. This rock, ascendiog through the roof, is 
pointed out as Calvary, where Jesus was oruoifled. 

Ascending a flight of stairs outside of the Chapel of 
Adam and the chamber of Godfrey and Baldwin, the low 
vaulted Cbapel of Golgotha is entered. At the east end is 
a platform about 10 feet long by 7 feet broad, and 20 
inches high. In the centre is an altar, under which is a 
hole in the marble slab on the floor, said to be the place 
where the Saviour's cross was fixed, and on the right and 
left are shown the holes where the crosses of the thieves 
were plaoed. In the platform is another opening in the 
marble pavement, through which is seen a rent in the 
rock continuous with the one below in the Chapel of 
Adam. On the right band, sooth of the platform, is 
another diTision called the Chapel of the Crncifixioo, said 
to have been the place where Christ was nailed to the crosa 
Tbis part does not stand on the rock, hot forms a kind of 
mpper story, which is accounted for bj saying that Helena 
removed the ground beneath it and took it to Borne, so 
that the ohapel is still on the real site. Through a barred 
window in this division another ohapel is seen, the en- 
trance to which is by a flight of steps outside of the 
ehnrch. Here the Yirgin Mary and the other women 
stood watching the crucifixion. Beturning down-stairs 
from the Chapel of Golgotha, and passing by the Stone of 
Unction, we enter the rotunda, about 70 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by 18 massive piers which support the Arme- 
nian Chnrch on one hand and the Latin galleries on the 
other ; the whole surmounted by a large dome with an 
opening at the top. Tbis dome was, a few years ago, in a 
rainous condition, but in 1869-1870 it was repaired at the 
joint expense of the Frencb, Bussian and Turkish Gov- 
emmenta This combined action was a compromise reached 
after long negotiations, in which the two Christian Powers 
itrenuouslj contended for the privilege of doing the work, 
as protectors respectively of the Latin and Greek Churches 
in Palestine, in order to establish a claim to exclusive pos- 
seasion. Claims thus originating in the large churches of 
Jerusalem, partitioned among different sects, have some- 
times resulted in fierce quarrels, lawsuits, and even fights, 
nqniring the interference of the Turkish soldiery. The 
space behind the piers was formerly open ; now it is parti- 
ttoned off and divided among the various seotsi In the 
eentrt of the rotunda is the Holy Sepulchre. Above it 



is a ohapel 26 feet long and 18 feet broad, built of polished 
native limestone, and surmounted with a small * dome. 
The facade is ornamented with several twisted marble and 
limestone columns, and numerous silver and brass lamps, 
pictures, etc On each side of this chapel is a small circu- 
lar aperture, through which the holy fire is dealt out to 
the pilgrims by tbe Greek patriarch within. The ohapel 
is divided into two compartments. The front chamber is 
the " Chapel of the Angel," where the angel is supposed to 
have sat on the stone which he rolled away from tbe door 
of the sepolcbre ; in tbe centre of the apartment, on m 
pedestal, is a fragment of the stone ; the other part is said 
to have been placed by tbe Armenians in the Convent of 
Caiaphas, just outside of the Zion Gate. 

In the second chamber, which is entered by a low, nar- 
row doorway, is the Tomb of Christ, occupying the whole 
length and nearly half the width of the apartment It i» 
raised about two feet from the floor, and covered with a 
single slab of marble, whose edges have been worn off by 
the kisses and embraces of the pilgrims who for oenturie» 
have gathered here from all parts of the world. ; Facing 
the chapel over the Sepulchre is the Greek section of the 
chnrch. It is the nave of the edifice, but is now divided 
from the aisles by high walls, said to have been built by 
the Greeks after the crusaders were expelled by Saladin. 
This church is quadrangular, about 70 feet by iO. At the 
east end is the high altar, reached by four steps, and 
divided by a richly gilt screen. On the right band is the 
Greek patriarch's throne. In the centre a small column 
indicates the middle of the earth, and Adam*s skull is said 
to be buried beneath. There are two other side doors, 
north and south, opening into the aisles. 

Returning by the main entrance on the west, facing the 
Sepulchre, tbe visitor turns to the right, passing between 
the piers of the rotunda, and arrives at a circular marble 
pavement, where Mary, according to the tradition, stood 
when she first saw Christ after His resurrection. On the- 
north, ascending a few steps, is the Catholic section of the 
church. In this place U pointed out the pillar to which 
Christ was bound when scourged; the pillar itself is 
hidden from view by the building, but a stick with a silvev 
head is thrust through an iron grating in the wall ; the 
silver head, having touched the pilhr, is drawn out and 
kissed. In the vestry of this chapel the sword of Godfrey 
is exhibited. Returning and following the course of the 
aisles behind the Greek section, the visitor, after passing 
one or two stations connected with different events in the 
passion of Christ, arrives at a long flight of stairs leading to 
Helena's Church, a massive and rudely constructed edifice, 
crowned by a dome with windows to admit light Here 
Helena sat while search was made for the cross. At the 
further end another flight of stairs leads down to the cave 
where the cross, the crown of thorns and the nails were 
discovered. It is an irregular excavation in the rook ; at 
one end an altar marks the spot where ihe true cross lay«. 
Ascending again, and continuing his course, the pilgrim 
arrives at last at the principal gate to the church, near the- 
stairs leading to Golgotha, from which he first started.^ 
About 35 yards beyond the east door of the Church of the- 
Sepulchre are tbe ruins of tbe Hospital of the Knights of 
St John ; the entrance is by a picturesque Gothic gate- 
way, the facade of which was richly carved with historical 
and symbolical sculptures, now nearly defaced by cnriona 
tourists. Beyond the gateway is an open court, part of 
which was once the church ; at the east end is the altar» 
A stairway on the south leads to a corridor surrounding a 
quadrangular court The building itself is very spacious^ 
but the chambers and the halls have for ages been filled 
with rubbish, and several are in ruins. In 1869, on tho 
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oooadon of the visit of the Grown Prince of Prussia, the 
Turkish Snltan presented him with these ruins ; and the 
Prussians cleared them out, and restored the church and 
•other parts of the bailding. 



"JOAN OF ARC." 

The recent composition, public performance and publi- 
cation of a Mass by Gounod especially in memory of the 
famous French heroine, Jeanne d*Arc, reawakens interest 
in this romantic character. This is not the first time that 
Gounod has devoted his music to the Maid of Orleans. In 
1873 he composed the music for a poetical drama by Jules 
Barbier on this subject, which was produced in Paris. 
Other composers, too, have chosen to illustrate this char- 
acter in musia Mr. Alfred R. Gaul has just published a 
cantata composed to a poetical text written by Mr. Fred* 
erick Enoch. Mr. C. N. Bezoioek, a Bohemian musician, 
has lately produced at Prague an opera. Engene Mermet 
brought out his French opera, ''Jeanne d' Arc,*' in Paris, 
in 1876 ; Michel Carafa produced a French opera in Paris, 
in 1821 ; Budolph Ereutzer produced his " Jeanne d'Arc 
Ik Orleans," in 1790 ; an Italian opera on the subject by 
Andreozzi — 
his last com- 
position — was 
produced at 
Venice, in 
1791 ; one by 
Verdi, in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, at 
Milan ; and 
Tchaikowski, 
the Bussian 
composer, 
brought out 
his "Orleans- 
kaya Lyeva" 
(the Maid of 
Orleans) at the 
St Peters- 
burg Imperial 
Opera Hoiise, 
in 1883. 

The poets have also been attracted by the romantic 
career of the heroic maid« Voltaire published his " Pacelle 
d'Orleans" in 1766, and Schiller bis "Jungfrau Ton Or- 
leans" in 1802. Southey published a "Joan of Arc," 
in 1796, and George H, Calvert his ''Maid of Orleans," in 
1874. 

Jeanne d'Aro was bom on the 6th of January, 1412, and 
was burnt at the stake on the 31st of May, 1431, not 
yet being twenty years old, but in that short life she ac- 
complished enough to make her name remembered as long 
as there remain honor, respect and admiration for courage, 
patriotism, and maiden heroisuh A brief sketch of her 
life will be both interesting and appropriate here. Her 
natiye place was Domremy, now called, from her, " Dom- 
remy-la-Pucelle," in Lorraine. She was her parents' fifth 
child, and it has been supposed that their name was Dare. 
Until she was thirteen years old, she was as unremarkable 
us any other peasant child ; but about this age she began 
to hear supernatural yoices, and in May, 1428, these im- 
pressed her to such an extent, that she applied to the 
Governor of Vauoouleurs for permission to aid in deliver- 
ing her country and crowning her King. The Governor 
treated her with scorn, but an application to King Gharles 
at Chinon met with more success, and a suit of armor was 
made for her, and a consecrated sword placed in her 
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hands. She now put herself at the head of 10,000 troops, 
and attacked the English who were besieging Orleans, and 
in May, 1429, forced them to raife the siege, and in less 
than three months Charles was crowned King on Joly 
17th, in Bheims Cathedral, the heroic maid standing in 
full armor by his side. 

The work she had set out to do was now done, but she 
remained with the army. The next year she attacked the 
English and Burgundians in Compidgne, and on May 
24th was taken prisoner. She was tried for sorcery, and 
convicted, and the choice given her to suffer deatii by 
burning at the stake, or recant and submit to the Church. 
Terrified, she recanted, but on her return to prison, her 
*< voices " again called her, and on donning male apparel, 
the execution of her sentence was determined upon. She 
was burnt at the stake at Bouen, and her ashes thrown 
into the Seine. King Charles, whom she succeeded in 
having crowned, basely deserted her in her extremity, 
and ten years after her death, feebly endeavored to atone 
for his black ingratitude by reversing the process by which 
she was condemned, and pronouncing her a "martyr to 
her religion, her country, and her king.*' 
The month of May stands significant in her life. In 

May, 1428, she 
first heard the 
supernatural 
"voices"; in 
May, 1429, she 
raised the 
siege of Or- 
leans; in May, 
1430, she was 
taken prisoner, 
and in May, 
1431 she died. 
The very 
latest musical 
treatment o f 
this heroine is 
found in Mr. 
Alfred R. 
Gaul's cantata, 
published by 
Novello, Ewer 

& Co. Mr. Frederick Enoch's text for this cantata pos- 
sesses considerable merit as poetry, though, as a general 
rule, poetical texts designed for music do not attain a very 
high leveL The argument of the cantata is is as follows : 
Youths and maidens are holding high festival in the 
town of Vaucouleura — VcUlis Colorum^ a vale prolific in 
fiowers, hence its name— in the Department of Vosges, 
France. One youth, Philip, in love with Joan, laments 
her absence. She comes, but brooding over the woes of 
France, ravaged by invading and civil warfare, shuns their 
festivities, which she leaves as summoned by ''voices" 
that become incentives, dear and familiar, to her career. 
Joan quits the village. The yonths and maidens lament 
her departure. Acting upon the dictates of her "voices," 
she seeks aid of Robert de Baudricourt, Governor of 
Vaucouleurs, who receives her at first slightingly, bnt, 
moved by her revelations, yields, and (May, 1428) Joan, 
assuming man's garb— a necessary protection at this period 
— is clad in armor ; a sword, banner, and steed are pro- 
vided her. Accompanied by Jean de Novelonpont, "a 
brave gentleman of Metz,** with another, and " four armed 
men," she journeys to besieged Orleans. The yonth 
Philip is one of those following her career. Their way is 
full of peril ; the rivers are unfordable, swollen by the 
Winter rains. They sleep in woods and unfrequented 
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8pot& Gien is paased. They reach and enter Orleans ; 
the enemy's watoh at the ontposts, through fear, not pre- 
Tenting. The siege is raised ; the English and Bargnn- 
dian foroee retreat Joan goes to the Cathedral to give 
thanks (May, 1429). Other yiotories follow ; the hour of 
reversal arriyes. At Compidgne, driven back from a sortie, 
the Freneh light retreatmg to the drawbridge of the town, 
whioh, by treach- 
ery or oowardice, 
is dosed on Joan, 
who is oaptnred 
by the enemy 
(May, 14 30). 
Taken to Ronen, 
she is tried for 
sorcery, con- 
demned, and led 
to the stake for 
execntion (May, 
1431). The 
yoaths and maid- 
ens of Domremy, 
echoing the song 
of May, are re- 
buked by the vil- 
lagers, -who ap- 
proach with 
Philip and Jean 
de Novelonpont, 
who teU the sad 
sequel of a his- 
tory that has 
passed into fame. 

The characters 
in this sketch are 
historical, with 
the exception of 
Philip, the peas- 
ant vainly in lore 
with Joan. The 
introdnotion of 
sooh a character 
and snch a sitna- 
tioa is raggested 
and supported by 
historical men- 
tion of a rejected 
Auitor, and fully 
jostifled by the 
exigencies of ma- 
sieal treatment 

The scenes of 
the four historical 
Mays have been 
retained: Yau- 
ooulenrs, 1428, 
with the May of 
Inspiration ; Or- 
leans. 1429, with 
the May of Vic- 
tory; Com- 
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HUMBLE PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Hebe ia a story from the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser^ which ought to make our hearts beat freer and our 
blood grow warmer. It is very well to hold the belief that 
all men are intrinsioally selfish if we only philosophize 
about it, but it is a wretched creed to live by. There are 

just snch inci- 
dents as this all 
around us, if we- 
will but open our 
eyes to them, and 
we have much to 
learn even from 
our brother, the 
street boy : •' A. 
reporter called to 
a little bootblack 
near the City Hall 
to give him a 
shine, recently* 
The little fellow 
came rather 
slowly for one of 
that lively guild, 
and planted hia 
box down under 
the reporter'^ 
foot Before ha 
could get his 
brushes out, an- 
other larger boy 
ran up, aud calm- 
ly pushing the 
little one aside, 
said, 'Here, yoo- 
go sit down, 
Jimmy.' The- 
reporter at once* 
became indignant 
at what he took 
to be a piece of 
outrageous bully- 
ing, and sharply 
told the newcomer 
to clear out. 
'Oh, dat's all 
right, boss,* was 
the reply. • I'm^ 
only goin' to do it 
far him. You see, 
he's been sick in 
the hospital for 
more'n a month, 
and can't do much 
work jet, so ua^ 
boys all turn in 
and give him a lift 
when we can.* 'Ia 
that so, Jimmy ?' 
asked the re- 



pidgne, 1430, with the May of Fall ; and Bouen, 1431, with 
tlie May of Sacrifice. 

The muaio which Mr. Gkiul has wedded to this interest- 
ing story is fully equal to his reputation. The production 
of this composition is directly due to the encouragement 
given by England to her native cemposers— an encourage- 
ment which ought to be equally afforded by America to 
those who would uphold the standard of musical art here. 



porter, turning to the smaller boy. ' Yes, sir,' wearily re- 
plied the boy, and as he looked up, the paliid, pinched face 
could be discerned even through the grime that covered it 
'He does it fur me, if you'll let him.' 'Oertaioly, go 
ahead,' and as the bootblack plied the brush, the reporter 
plied him with questions. 'You say all the boys help him 
in this way Y 'Yes, sir. When they ain't got no job them- 
selves and Jimmy gets one, they turns in and helps him». 
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*oaii8e be ain't very stroDg ye^ je see.' 'What percentage 
do yon charge him on a job ?' ' Hey !' qneried the boy. 
*I don't kaow what yon mean.' ' I mean» what part of 
the money do yon give Jimmy» and how mnoh do yon 
keep ont of it ?' * Yon bet yer life I don't keep none ; I 
ain't no anch aneak as that.' « So yon give it all to him, 
do yon ?* • Yes, I do. All the boys give np what they 
gets on his jobs. I'd like to oatoh any feller sneaking it 
on a siok boy, I wonld.' The ahioe being completed, the 
reporter ban led the nrchin a quarter, saying, 'I gness 
you're a pretty good fellow, so yoa keep ten cents and give 
the rest to Jimmy thera' ' Oan't do it, sir ; it's his cus- 
tomer. Here, Jim.' He threw him the coin and was off 
like a shot after a customer for himself, a veritable rough 
diamond." 

II ■•* n 

IN FOTHERINGAY CASTLE. 

(February 18M. 1587). 
Bt adklaipe Oillet Waldbok. 

O wmnoME world that I have lored so well, 
Whose pleasures never sought to pass me by, 
Whose pains yet followed swift my revelry, 

Whose ways still seemeth sweet to me— farewell I 

Soon throngh the Winter air a solemn bell 
Shall sonnd the signal for a qaeen to die 
Whom once it gayly called to sovereignty, 

So close allied are orown and funeral knell :- 
But when kind Heaven— whose grace may I obtain, 

In that to even her I bid " farewell " 
Who dooms her kindred blood the block to stain— 

When Heaven £lizabeth*s proud soul shall quell, 
Again the throne shall know the Stuart vein, 
And Scotland's son in Mary's stead shall reign. 



THE BEST OF COUNTRIES. 
Bt the Bbv. T. Da Witt Taijiaob. 
There is not another country on earth where it would 
be safe for its chief ruler to travel 5-,000 miles bj day and 
by night, and for three weeks, unprotected by the bayonet 
During our President's late excursion there may have 
been military escort in mnny of the cities, but not one 
armed man for aafety. The Czar of Russia undertaking 
Buoh a tour in his own country, would have been riddled 
with bullets. Even the excellent Queen of England could 
not in safety have made such a pilgrimage. What does it all 
mean ? It means that there is more couientment among 
our American people than among any other nationality. 
In all our cities law and order and good government pre- 
waiL The occasional oatbreaks only make more manifest 
the general qaiet Where government is passed down 
from father to son, and honor is hereditary, there is a very 
large doss who hold toward it lifelong antagonism. In 
this country, if we get the wrong man in office io city. 
State or nation, we have only to bear it a little while. 
Then from the ballot-box comes a resurrection of some- 
thing better. That keeps most people in good humor, and 
when we had a Bepublioan President making a tour of the 
States the Democrats huzzahed aa loudly as any, and in the 
late tour of a Democratic President, Bepublioans and 
Mugwumps and Prohibitionists united their acclamations. 
There is not a city of the United States in which riot and 
misrule are not immediately put down, and the majority 
of well-dbposed people so mightily outnumber the badly 
disposed, that the security of life and property is estab- 
lished. This outcry of apprehension by many good men 
in pulpit and on platform, this signboard by the timid put 
over every road-crossing, practically saying : " Look ont for 
the locomotive of misrule and mobooracy," i8> misleader 



and a misapprehension. Tha way to make social tronble iv 
to keep talking about it Yon invite by such apprehensioD 
and evil prophecy the coming of the very disasters that yoa 
deplore. You make a panic of alarm, and a panic about 
anything accomplishes no good. There are many in mor> 
tal fear lest this vast influx of foreign population shall 
injure our American institutions. I am in favor of send* 
iog back to Europe orAsia all the convicts that come to oar 
shores, unless foreign countries will take our convicts, in 
which case we could afford to trade even. But mark this : 
All the people of other lands transported here are good 
or bad. If good, they will soon get employment and 
homes and will become nsefnl citizens ; but if bad, thaj 
will naturally find their way into the penitentiaries. 

There is no cause for alarm. The United States will be 
better places to live in fifty years from now than to-daj. 
Many of the evils will cure themselves. Having outrode 
all the dangers of experiment, and successfully got through 
the greatest civil war of the centuries, our Qovemment 
will not collapse under lesser pressure. As long as I can 
remember there have been political prophets saying we 
were on the eve of national suicide and demolitioD, 
and yet ont of every crisis we have come stronger 
than when we entered it It is a most suggestive thing 
that the President of the United States can stand in the 
presence of seventeen States without any protection save 
that of the law which protects the humblest dtiien. " All 
quiet along the Potomac " was sometimes a byword during 
the Oivil War, but we may add in seriousness and grati- 
tude, "All quiet along the Ohio, and the Mississippi, and 
the Si Lawrence, and the Alabama." 

All quiet CTerywhere. The old-time firemen's riota* 
which ever and anon swept Philadelphia and New York, 
and Boston and New Orleans, would be an impossibilitj 
now. They who talk about our fast drifting into anarchy, 
and who long for the "good old days," can remember, as 
many of us do, the scene in Aster Place, New York, and the 
whole city in an uproar against Macready, the English 
actor, because of the impression that he had not treated 
Edwin Forrest well in England. Mobs storming the 
Opera House. Seventh Regiment and National Guard 
marching up and down Broadway, with muskets loaded 
with ball cartridges. Riot act read. Recorder Talmadge, 
with a voice of thunder, commanding and begging people 
to disperse and closing his nnayailing plea by saying, 
'* Depart, I adjure you, and let this street be deared, or 
the soldiers here beside me, your own brothers, the armed 
citizens of New York, will fire upon you as sure as there is 
a God aboTO us. This building will be protected, what- 
ever consequences may ensue. The sacred majesty of the 
law will be protected. Disperse I Don*t wait for the 
fearful order. Disperse I Every good citizen will linger 
here no longer. Go home, each one ; go home. For 
God's sake, fellow- citizens, ^brothers, quit this spot, and 
let this tumult, this cruel and dastardly attack, cease." At 
this point the scoffs and bowlings and hootings of the 
rioters drowned out the voices of the officers, and all per- 
suasion failing. General Hall looked at the militia, and 
commanded, ' ' Fire 1" but only one musket responded. 
And then General Sanford commanded "Fire I" and but 
three muskets were discharged. Then Oolonel Duryea 
shouted, "Fire, guards, firel" and the dying and the 
dead lay in the place where you walk day by day fearing 
we may in this country come to violence and longing for 
the good old days. 

Snch scenes, for so trifling a cause as a prejudice againal 
a play actor, wonld now be an impossibility. NsTcr sinee 
Hendrick Hudson passed Sandy Hook and sailed up the 
river that bears his name have there been better laws or 
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Uw8 lo well execated. Bat beoanse these days are so 
mnoh better than those is no reason why we should not 
battle the evils that still remain. Plenty of them, and tbey 
are very great and very high and Tery deep. The might- 
iest of them is dmnkoDness. But this evil is inherited 
from other ages. How did the old onstom start which ex- 
pects after the dioing-hour ends thai the ladies shall leave 
the dining- hall and only the men stay ? It started from 
the fact that the men were so dmnk it was better for tbem 
to be alon& This age should not have all the obloquy of 
intemperanoe. When, centuries ago, Strafford was being 
tried in Parliament, the cups were abandoned and the 
bottles passed from month to month. Gyms of old 
boasted in a letter to the Lacedsemonians that he conld 
drink more wine than his brother. Dionysins went on a 
spree of ninety days' duration. Alexander the Great had a 
banquet where he offered a crown of victory to the one 
who would drink the most wine, and one Promarchus 
drank fourteen qaarts, and as a result of the carousal forty 
banqoeteri died. In the time of Gharies 11., the lords 
were frequently left unconscious from drink under the 
table. In the time of James L, ladies of the nobility often 
rolled on the floor in intoxication. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the ministers of religion in England preached as 
strongly against intoxicants as do the ministers in the nine- 
teenth century. Louis X died dmnk. When Napoleon's 
army reached Moscow the food was gone, but a large 
amoont of brandy was found, and many of his soldiers 
drank to insensibility, and* the icy streets were filled next 
morning with frozen and dead drunkards. 

Illinois once had in the United States Senate a Senator 
nearly always drunk. So had Delaware. New York had a 
Congressman who was palled out of the Potomac, one mid- 
night, nearer sober than he had been for months— for 
water was to him so greit a rarity that it sobered him. 
Ob, this is a drunken old world I Do not blame modem 
reformers that they have not in fifty years been able to 
stop a current that has been running for fifty centuries. 
If it had not been for what Ghristian reformers have done, 
Great Britain and the United States would not be fit to 
live in. Do not blame the men and women Ghristian re- 
formers for what they have not been able to do, but rather 
before God and the country frankly and honestly recognize 
what they have accomplished. The whisky power has ground 
up enough bodies and souls and homes to satiate any ap- 
petite that is not positively diabolical But there is dan- 
ger while we are waiting for the law to do its work we 
neglect moral suasion. That important iofinence must be 
phed perpetually. All the drunkards are made out of the 
dass called moderate drinkers. For example's sake let us 
be abstainers. Go forth and save some man, some w^man, 
some child. "Arise and shine, for thy light is come." 
By prayer, by encouraging word, by financial help, by 
Christian ballot, ally yourself with good enterprises. Be 
on the right side, for God is on that side and the devil is 
on the other side. The day of victory approache.«. There 
are signs in the sky most encouraging. The whole world 
is to be gardenized. We are coming nearer the final snc- 
osss. God remembers all the prayers offered and all the 
bfave deeds done, and will bring the consummation. Man 
may fail, but God never. Blessed be His name in all na- 
tionsL Overpowered by the coming joy, I have no words 
of my own to express it, and so I oondnde with the Gloria 
from Mozart's '* Twelfth Mass," which I have heard in 
great oratorios, all the wind and stringed instruments ac- 
companying the choms, and Arbuckle and Ole Bull and 
Psrepa-Bosa participating : 

'* Glorious is Thy name, Almighty Lord. All the angels 
ittni around about Thy throne. Let all nations bow 



before Thee and declare Thy wondrous works. Heaven 
is Thy throne and earth is Thy footstool. Thou art 
God over all the world. Glorious is Thy name, O Lord. 
Blessing and honor be to God for ever and evermore f* 
And to that sublime music of Mozart let all the orchestras 
of earth and all the oratorios of heaven respond. 



THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 
Since the enlargement of the Astor Library on Lafay- 
ette Place, in New York city, what was formerly the 
North Hall has now become the Gentre HalL The Library 
was founded by John Jacob Astor, in 1839, by a codicil 
to his will. It was incorporated on Janaary 1st, 1849. 
Mr. Astor left $400,000 for the purpose, and the first 
Board of Trastees comprised among its meml>ers Wash- 
ington LrviuR, President; William B. Astor, Treasurer, 
and J. G. Cogswell, Librarian. The first building in- 
cluded one only of the three halls now in use. The 
second hall was erected in 1859, and the same year saw 
the death of the Library's president, Washington Irving. 
In 1860 the Library had accumulated 100,000 volnmes. 
By 1880 this had doubled, and at present the three halls 
contain upward of a quarter of a million of volumes. 
The third hall was erected in 1878, which was built by 
John Jacob Astor, the grandson of the founder. The 
three halls measure two hundred feet in front, by one 
hundred in depth, and contain ninety alcoves, each one 
having twenty cases, each case having on an average seven 
shelves. The total capacity of the building is about 
315,000 volumes, as at present arranged ; but the alcoves 
and halls are all above a spacious fir^t story, which could 
be utilized to hold about 250,000 volumes more. 



Lord Tbnntson has a very bad memory for faces. It 
is related of him in London that not long ago he was en- 
tertained very sumptuously at dinner by Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing, a wealthy gentleman well known in London society, 
and not at all related to Browning the poet A few days 
after, Mr. Browning met Lord Tennyson at a reception 
and saluted him cordially, but the poet looked at him 
vaguely and did noc recognize him. '* Do you not remem- 
ber, Lord Tennyson f I am Browning," said his quondam 
host. '* Oh, no, you are not 1" answered Tennyson, pla- 
cidly. I know Robert Browning intimately, and yon can- 
not persuade me that you are he." So off he went, leav- 
ing his unfortunate entertainer to recover as best ha 
might 

Thb following spicy anecdote is told on the best author- 
ity : A great but rather indiscreet admirer of Canon Enox 
Little's oratory was extolling the same to a certain very 
eloquent prelate of Irish extraction, and ended with tho 
ill-advised remark, ''Yes, my lord, Enox Little is the 
greatest preacher in the English Ohnrch." "Do you think 
so ?— indeed 1" *'0h, I see," replied the angry enthusiast, 
"your lordship thinks, perhaps, he's Vox et prseterea 
nihil r' " Not at all," replied the witty bishop ; ** I should 
rather say Enox et prfieterea Little." This repartee may 
be capped by another, for which the same ready prelate is 
responsible. A rich and bumptious merchant was boast- 
ing to the bishop, in the hearing of what he took for an 
admiring group, that he gave away £2,000 a year in 
charity. The bishop opened his eyes and raised his 
hands in wonder. "Yes," continued the noisy giver, "I 
don't care who gets it, I give it away anyhow ; my butler 
often gives it to the beggars. Two thousand pounds, my 
lord 1" "Two thousand pounds 1" says the bishop. " Well, 
that's the largest insurance against fire I ever heard of." 
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A PROVENCE ROSE. 

Bv Helen W. Piekson. 



have I seen her before ?" thought Vance 
Erskine, as he pressed forward in the crowd. There 
was "standing room only." 

Ue had wandered into the mnsio-hall, after a long, dull 
day in the bank, 8i>ent in puzzling his brain over ac- 
oonnts. He felt a sudden longing for a new experience — 
a passionate impulse to break through restraint— that 
had more than once led him into thorn j ways and peril- 
ous paths, from which he had been glad to come back to 
a safe oonyentionality once more. 

Tliere was a young girl singing ^n Italian song. She 
wa» dad in a simple white gown, and there was a white 
rose in her dusky hair. Her soft, dark eyes were full of 
vnoonsoions yearning. She did not see the audience, 
appaiently, but looked away to some hauntinflr scene. 
IIm tender grace of a day that was dead enfolded her. 
Voi..XZill. Mo. a.— 7. 



Erskine seemed to follow that gaze. His imagination 
kindled ag^ain. This is what he saw : A rose-garden in 
fair Provence, that land of song and story. A white mist 
was curling upward from it under the sunshine ; like a 
curtain it was lifted, and the fairest scene Erskine had 
ever looked upon was stretched out before his eager 
eyes. 

A wilderness of roses— that was all! Impossible to 
describe the riot of color, the wealth of incense. There 
was a gray castle in the distance ; but Erskine did not 
look at thai Neither did his glance dwell long on the 
flowers, for there was a young girl there gathering them, 
and his eyes met those other eyes, soft and dark, tender, 
as a southern night, and rested there. 

There was a tender reserve, almost sadness, in the facet 
and the flush on the cheeks was not deeper than that of 
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the blush rose she held in her Land. Erskine was not an 
artkt, he was only a bank clerk on a holiday ; but that 
picture was photographed ou his soul. 

She stood by a mossgi'own fountain, where a wingless 
dragon spouted up. a silvery stream amid dripping 
wreaths of maidenhair.>. Huge cypress-trees stood in 
the background ; but in t^e illuminated space among 
the flowers was this graciou^>^ure in a dull-blue gown, 
that defined the soft curves and rounded outlines. 

What ii'ony of fate had tranl|planted her from the 
wilderness of roses to a London music-hall ? He felt at 
once an imperative need of knowing the story. 

The voice soared up like a lark to meet the sunbeam. 
A storm of applause followed, and the young girl seemed 
suddenly recalled to the present. She glanced about 
timidly and bowed slightly. There were no smirks or 
bold glances. She glided away quietly, and the encore 
did not bring her back. 

Vance cast one glance at the glittering blonde who fol- 
lowed, and then he rushed out of the hall. He aston- 
ished the nearest florist by emptying his purse — not too 
^^U filled—for roses. Dark, velvety Jacqueminots and 
cream-white blossoms, mingled with others pink as a 
girl's blush, in his hurried grasp. 

*' Ah, hallo !'' said a voice near him, as he paused at 
the stage entrance, wondering vaguely as to wlmt should 
be his next step. "Why, Vance, my boy, are you a 
captive in her train, too ?" 

** Oh, get out !" answered Vance, impatiently, looking 
around at a pompous-looking individual with a heavy, 
rubicund visage and scant hair. He was a man of forty- 
five; and an authority on 'Change, but he had by no 
means laid aside the follies of youth. 

" Bah — flowers," said Mr. Zachary Sheldon, looking at 
the roses ; "they like diamonds better." 

"Come," said Vance, fiercely, astonished at the sudden 
fire dn his hearth "no sneers. I'm not in the mood for 
theDd." 

"Well, we won't quarrel," said Sheldon, with a mirth- 
less laugh. "Of course it's the blonde Lilian." 

An unconscious feeling of relief came into Vance's 
heart. 

"The other one is a poem — Kosalia, beautiful Rosalia. 
She's a flower, a sunbeam — no, too pale for a sunbeam — a 
silvery moonbeam. She says " 

At these words Vance regretted his bad humor. This 
man could help him. He knew the Italian nightiagale. 

" I say, Sheldon, excuse my gruffness ; somebody 
stepped on my corns just now. What does she say ?" 
he asked, eagerly. 

" That she cannot sing her songs in a strange land ; 
that she has left her soul among the roses. Ah, you 
rascal, I see. Roses ! But not for the blonde Lilian. " 

"No ; introduce me !" eagerly cried Vance. And that 
was the way it began. 

It was only. Zachary Sheldon's confidence in the 
supreme power of money tJiat made him under -esti- 
mate the charm of youth, and eager hopes and young 
romanc0. He found out his mistake when, smitten be- 
yond his power to withstand it, he offered himself and 
his moneybags to the pale Italian girl. It was rather 
comical to see the emotion in his fat face, the gleam in 
his small,, pale eyes. 

Rosalia did not smile. She was troubled ; but the 
luminous pallor of her lovely face was not flushed with 
the palest rose-tint as she declined the favor. 

"I can restore you to Jtaly," he said. "What can 
Vance Erskine do for you ?" 

"He can bring Italy here," answered Rosalia, as she ^ 



thought of the past three months, when she had walked 
over enchanted ground in that light which never shone 
on sea or land. 

" A young man cannot love you as I do," he said, with 
a gasp, for the blow was hard. " He loves himself best, 
you will see. • He is an ill-regulated fellow. You can't 
count on him. He's not reliable." 

^*I love his imperfections," said Rosalia, a light 
coming into her eyes and transforming her face into 
perfect beauty. 

Sheldon was turning away with a curse, but his heart 
was sore. He could not give up all hope. 

"I want to be your friend," he said, with an eflbrt. 
"If I can ever help you, come to me." 

Rosalia looked relieved. She was too tender-hearted 
to wish to hurt any living thing. She reached out lier 
delicate white hand. 

"How thin your hand is," he said, looking at the 
fragile thing that lay like a rose-leaf in his stubby palm. 
"This life is killing you. Let me at least help you to 
give it up." 

" Oh, how could that be done ?" said Rosalia, with a 
nervous laugh. "Vance will soon be promoted, and 
then " 

Sheldon went out gnashing his teeth. 

"Curse the fellow !" he said. "I wish I could grind 
him to powder. I don't give her up yet. I will hinder 
that promotion if I can." 

At that very moment the fortunate lover was cursiiig^ 
his luck, and pacing the street in a reckless way — seeing^ 
nothing, hearing nothing, of his surroundings. The 
world had grown indifferent to him, for he was standing 
face to face with death — death or disgrace. He had been 
forced by his own reckless folly into a corner where he 
must choose between the two. And life was sweet to 
him because of his love, and disgi^ace was all the more 
unbearable because of her. 

He had no excuse for his folly. He had borrowed a 
sum from the bank, relying on an expected payment 
from a friend. "The friend suddenly died insolvent. 
Vance had squandered the bank's money, partly at the 
gaming-table. It must be replaced, or 

He turned suddenly. He would tell Rose all. How 
unworthy, how ignoble he was ! At his best he had 

never deserved her, and now Her love should have 

lifted him out of his follies— should have sufficed for 
him. He seemed to see all the sweet possibilities of his 
life rising before him. He caught his breath with a 
gasp— it was too late, too late ! 

A drear London mist was rising. He was rather glad 
to have the people blotted out, and the houses. He 
longed to be alone somewhere — anywhere — yet he shud- 
dered at the awful loneliness of death. 

** But it would be easier to leave a world wrapt up in 
fog," he said, "than aland of sunshine and flowers. If 
there's anything that can make a man feel like suicide, 
it's a London fog." 

Rosalia was waiting for him. She was not to sing this 
evening, and she paced the room impatiently, with some 
feeling of unrest she could not explain. Her cheeks 
were scarlet, her eyes shone like stars. Of late she had 
lost her pallor in the evening. Roses bloomed on the 
delicate cheeks — such roses as would have made her 
mother's heart ache i^she had lived to see them. " Such 
brightness dying seems diffuse." 

' Vance was not wise enough to understand. He only saw- 
that she was growing more beautiful When he looked 
into her eyes he tried to mask his own ihisery, but she 
read some terrible secret in his face. 
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** Tell me," she faltered. ** I can bear any thing if jou 
will only be frarik. Is it tliat yon have ceased to love 
me ? 1 have been mnch afraid of that Nothing else can 
hnrt me." 

" No, no ! God knows I never loved yon better !" cried 
Tance, bitterly. 

'* There! I am answered/' cried Bose, in eoitBsy. 
"No matter about the rest." 

Vance cangiit the slight form in Ids arms, and crushed 
her to his breast. 

** 'SIj darling," he cried, '* I have been mad I I see 
it now. Why did we ever meet ?" 

** Because we were meant for one another," whispered 
Bose, faintly smiling. 

** Let me tell you. I must," said the young man, in 
Budden anguish. "I will tell you all the truth." 

He poured out his story with feverish haste. 

•* There!" he gasped, as he finished. **What is left 
for me ?" 

** r am left, Vance," she said, nestling up to him. 

•* You see, I can't say, * All is lost save honor !* " cried 
Vance. "Honor is lost first of all." 

** How much time is there before " She &ltered^ 

paling visibly. 

* * Before discovery and the trial and the prison ? Bah ! 
do you think I would face that ?" 

** Oh I what do you mean ?" she cried, clinging to him 
in. terror. **Bnt IJknow — I know! Oh, promijse me, 
Vance, yon will not. You will wait — wait two days. I 
might think— of away." 

••Child, what could you do ? Have you hoarded up 
fivse thousand dollars ?" cried Vance, mockingly. 

•*No; do not jest, but promise me." 

He saw her face so ghastly in its terror, that he did his 
best to dispel the phantom he had raised. 

She only half believed him. When he left her she 
oould not rest. It was ten o'clock, and the night was a 
dreary one. The fog had turned to a dreary drizzle, and 
the pavements looked slimy and forbidding in the pale 
glimmer of the street-lamps. 

Kose shuddered as she looked out. A child of the sun, 
she shrank from cold and fog and storm, but she faced 
it, nevertheless, wrapping herself in a waterproof and 
covering her black felt hat with a vail. 

**I have no time to lose," ahe said, and the scarlet spot 
flew back to her cheeks, though her teeth were chatter- 
ing. *' He will be busy to-morrow. I must see him to- 
night." 

Onoe oat in the street, she was sensible of a cold 
misery that penetarated her being. She was too absorbed 
in hec minion to analyze it, or to notice that hes kid 
fllippers were soaked and sodden. 

•• It is a chance," she said to heraelf, ** and I must not 
kt it go." 

She had cfdoulated w«U. Zaxh&ry Sheldon had ex- 
peoled to hear her sing that night, and was even now 
esMCgiag in. a very bad humor from the hall. 

Tl» blonde Lilian was smiling on him in vain. He 
eaevfled himself, and plunged into the fog, a big, uur 
wwMj figure^ who looked capable of making his way 
through Ibhe mist that seemed solid enoug)i. to lean 

Slbstk He stopped, with a. ierk as a little trembling 
d waa laidi on his asra. 
" Yon stdAr^yon said*" &ltex«d Bose, almost in teaaca» 
'•thflfc ih I eiveo wiaated a ^i^uidr-aod* oh! I want one 



** W^^ blaes* lAy. soul; mv. daac littLs gid," said. Zaoh- 
wy,. '"^te h0t mtet Q&am lighjb i« hexfi— it's aU. rights 
•Ml Mil met lil afeoot. it*' 



Kose did not pause. She scarcely glanced at the place, 
which was, in reality, an apparently respectable ice-cream 
saloon. There was a little room at the back entirely 
deserted. The night was too dreary for tiie chilly 
didnty. 

They sat down at a table,, and Ziushary called fbr some- 
thing. Bose did not notioo. ^e oould not swallow, 
and the cake and wine remainad untouched. 

The blonde Lilian, who had bean snubbed, stood for a 
moment in silent wrath. She had damgns on the broker, 
and saw plainly that Bose was in her way. ^e recog- 
nized the lovely tskce in the light of a street^amp. 

•* The braxsen thing !" she muttered ;" to lie in wait for 
him in that way, when she pretended to give him the 
cold shoulder before folks !" 

A dark form that seemed blindly stumbling along in 
the fog passed by, and she called out : 

•• Just a moment sooner, Mr. Erskine, and you would 
have found her." 

" Her ? — who ?" muttered Vance, in a startled tone. 

** Ah, what ! the one woman in the universe, to be sure 
— the Provence Bose ! She*s a primrose generally, but 
to-night ! Ah, I always suspect the prim ones. Now I am 
frankly gay. It's all open and above-board. But who 
would suspect that little puss of scheming for the &ivor 
of the rich broker ! There they go, turning into Mi- 
naud*s, I declare! Well, I've had some pretty little 
rackets atMinaud's." 

Vamse hml grown white to the lips. He stopped not 
for a word, but ^n»ng afisp the retreating couple. He 
saw them enter tiie restausant, and then he stopped to 
catch his breath. He was panting like a runner. He 
had reaohed hia goal and knew not what to do next. A 
mad, unreasoning jealousy had gained possession of him. 
The rain increased, and he stood out in it, miserably 
wondering what he should do. 

Bose sat at the table, the wineglass in her hand. Her 
eyes fell under the ardent gaze of the man near her, who 
had been ILotening to her passionate pleading for an- 
other. His heart had grown as heavy as lead. 

** And if I do thia l^ing ; if I lend my money to release 
a man I hate, what am I to have ? what will be my 
reward ?" 

Rose looked into the man's eyes, and her face 
blanched. 

** I — we will work and pay yon back," she said. "And 
oh, it must be grand to be able to help a human being 
who is driven to the wall — to save a soul alive !" 

Zachary was abashed before the pure innocence of the 
girL The divine spark that had nearly gone out in the 
choke-damps of sin flamed up for a moment He 
thought of a little sister who had died when he was a 
boy. He drew out his check- book and filled out a 
check. 

**I will not ask much," he said, with an uneasy laugh. 
"You are asking me to help a rival." 

Bose flushed and drew back as he handed the check 
to her. 

** The conditions ?" she faltered. 

There was a proud dignity in her face. 

**Bemember mo in your prayers," said Zachary, 
laughing. 

At this moment Vance had made lus way to the door. 
His face grew white and hard and acomfnl as he looked. 

** What is he giving her ?" he- thought, the flame kin- 
dling, in his eyes. *' By Jupiter ! she is false I This^eei- 
ing^ith such a man !" ^.g,^,^^^ ^y ^^OOQIC 

What was she saying ? O 

•* Be mnst not know I" 
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•* Of coarse not !"said Zacbary, boldipg the little hand 
a moment longer than was necessary, and looking into 
the lovely eyes. 

Yanoe waited no longer. With a smothered oath, he 
faced the two, who stared in astonishment and fell apart. 
The girl's face grew gray in its pallor. 

But there seemed to be flames before Vance's eyes, and 
his heart gave a great throb of pain. Rose started, and 
laid her band on bis arm, in terror at the expression of 
bis face. 

*'Come away ! I can explain !" she said. She saw his 
face as in a mist. Everything swam before her. 

He shook her hand oflf angrily. His eyes grew burn- 
ing hot. The blood snrged through his brain. 

*' Go !*' he said. *' I must settle with this man. I have 
nothing to say to you !" 

Zachary*s face was a study. Perhaps his time was 
coming — who knew ? Yet he was manly enough to 
speak. 

** This lady's explanation will do her honor. If you 



will not hear her, I must make yon heai 
mer 

" Oh, we all know what men of honor 
say at such times !** sneered Vance. 

The very air swooned about the girl, 
but through the mist she seemed to see 
a gleam I It rose, it leaped like a flame 1 
In whose hand was the cruel knife ? 

She seemed to reel betvr.sn them. A 
stinging pain struck her, and there was 
a sudden shriek that rang out like the 
crack of doom. 

Those who rushed in saw a dark mass 
of drapery on the floor ; a man kneeling 
beside it, pressing a girl's head against 
his breast. He was sobbing without re- 
straint. Zacbary stood afar off, as one 
paralyzed. The girl's white face was con- 
vulsed with pain, and there was a horrible 
wound in her side, but she was groping 
feebly about, clutching at her breast. 

**I— have it somewhere," she moaned. 
'*It is safe, Vance! You can live now ! 
The money is all right" 

Like an electric flash, Vance compre- 
hended all. 

**0h, my love, my love I" he sobbed, 
"was it for me ? Fool ! beast that I am \ 
Oh, Bose, stay ! I cannot live without 
you ! Oh, forgive ! — forgive me !" 

There was only a fluttering sigh in an- 
swer, but in that sigh the soul of the 
fading Bose escaped from its prison. 

Vance Erskine wanders over the world 
like a lost spirit, but he never fails to 
keep the roses bright and blooming about 
the slender shaft of Italian marble that 
marks his darling's grave. The inscrip- 
tion reads : 

"Boss -she lived as roses live. 
But a mom." 



MODERN ENGLISH ARTISTS. 

By Lily Higgin. t. ♦ . . - 
The whole conditions of what is some- 
what absurdly called '< High Art ** in Eng- 
land are vastly changed sinoe the days 
when Sir Joshua Reynolds bought pictures 
by the old masters, and scraped them to ascertain, if 
I)0S6ible, their mode of working. Some, at least, of our 
modem artists appear to think that they have nothing 
to learn from Raphael, and, following the lead of Buskin, 
in one of his varying moods, do not hesitate to speak 
contemptuously of Michael Angelo. There is nothing 
new in this, of course. Siace the days when .Ssop wrote 
his fables, ignorance and conceit have gone hand-in-hand, 
and these sprightly gentlemen dig the grave of any little 
reputation they may envy in a manner which is quite 
satisfactory to the general public, which has no desire to 
remember them. 

Not so very long ago was the golden age of modem 
painters— prices far beyond their intrinsic value were 
paid for pictures by nouveaux riches, who were anxious 
at once to furnish their gorgeous houses and esti^liah 
a satisfootory reputation for good taste. "I want a pic- 
ture that has fine figures in it— I do not care about any- 
thing else," said one of these, in giving a oommiMion t# 
a Royal Academician some few years ago. He bought hit 
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pictures as he boaglit his famiture-coverings— thej were 
wall-hangings first, evidenoes of wealth second ; since 
erery one knew the prices he paid, and the name of a 
sncoeesful artist was all that he cared for in the par- 
chase, beyond so many feet of canvas and gilt frame. 
Money was plentiful, and painting became a lucrative 
trade ; hundreds of young men rushed into it, in a great 
measure because it was a tempting, not to say, to their 
minds, an easy, career. It was pleasant to lounge away 
the Summer, palette* in-hand, ''getting backgrounds;" 
and then look at the prices pictures were fetching I The 
life, altogether, was easy, tempting, full of leisure. 

Many of these would-be artists were taken up by some 
rich brewer or cotton lord, who liked to feel that he was 
encouraging art ; he bought the artistes pictures, which 
were supposed to '' give promise," and launched him fairly 
into the stream of those who were inundating the Academy 
with immature work. A few years have changed all that. 
Times are bad ; painting is no more lucrative ; the Boyal 
Academicians find their pictures have an ugly habit of 
returning to roost in their own studios, and they have 
taken to portrait painting, and even to pastel sketches, 
by way of keepiag the pot boiling, while lesser lights 
have been fain to sell their pictures for anything they 
could get to repay their outlay in models and materials. 
Those artists who wisely invested their money while the 
harvests were coming in plentif ally can afford to wait for 
better times ; but prudence and worldly wisdom do not, 
as a rule, go hand-in-hand with the artistic temperament, 
and some, at least, who were wont to get prices that 
were quite beyond any possible value of their pictures, 
are now reduced to absolute straits. Pictures 
that millionaireB, with more money than wit, 
paid £10,000 for, sell for a few hundreds at 
Christie's now, and in lesser degrees the de- 
torioration in value runs throughout the pro- 
ductions of modem artists. Yet a . few men 
appear to keep on the upper side of Fortune's 
wheel, and if one is to judge by the dwellings 
of modem English artists, their incomes must 
be almost princelike. 

English artists are divided into sets and 
classes (rather than schools), by some invisible 
boundaries which no one quite understands, 
though the demarkations are well known. 
There b the Kensington or Holland Park set ; 
the St. John's Wood clique, who were some- 
what absurdly said to have bound themselves 
together in a league, which had for its object 
the introduction of every one of their commun- 
ity into the Academy; the Scotch set, whose 
pictures are distinctive enough of themselves 
to mark them off from the colder coloring of 
their English rivals ; and, as distinctive figures, 
stand out the conscientious plodders: Holman 
Hunt, who alone has kept faithfully to the 
letter of the Pre-Baphaelite creed, through good 
repute and through evil repute ; the strange 
poetical painting of Bume Jones, also an ac- 
knowledged Pre-Baphaelite, who seems ever to 
be trying to express something more than he 
can convey by his brush, and suggesting more 
than his admirers are able to explain ; and, 
lastly, the genius of G. F. Watts, the painter 
who has linked thought to his brush, and 
whose work will perhaps alone tak^ rank 
among the princes of art in the time to come. 

The best -known, and by far the most pic- 
tniesque, figure amongst English artists, is the 



President of the Boyal Academy, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton. Strikingly handsome as a young man, his is one 
of those faces which only grow more beautiful as age 
advances. His whitening locks seem rather to enhance 
the nobility of his personal appearance ; and at the 
gorgeous spectacle of the opening of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition by the Queen, and the vast con- 
course of brilliant uniforms and of striking costumes 
of one kind and another, as the procession filed into 
the Albert Hall before the royal party, there was no 
one who, for striking personal beauty, could compare 
with the President of the Boyal Academy in his simple 
court dress of black velvet, as he passed down the steps 
to take his place. 

It is the fashion to say that Sir Frederick Leighton 
owes his position rather to his social qualities than to his 
rank as a painter ; and it is a fact that the choice of 
a President of the Boyal Academy is generally guided 
a good deal by the possession of the qualities which 
make a successful speaker and the iirbanity of manner 
which makes way with all sorts and conditions of men. 
These, the present P.B.A. has in the highest degree ; but, 
perhaps, since the first president, there has never been 
one who united with eminent social qualities so complete 
a scholarly knowledge of his profession and who stands 
so high as a painter. 

Sir Frederick Leighton has never been a struggling 
artist, in the sense of having to earn his own living by 
the brush ; and much should be forgiven to those less 
fortunate men who must make their daily bread, even 
while studying art, and are forced into doing work that 
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will sell Jmihar -than tbat wlueh slowly but Anvsly -makes 
them into aotkts in the. true aeuae of the word. He 'was 
bom at Soarborough, in 1880, «o thai he is now in hisiifty- 
seventh year. He had shown such marked talent as a 
child, that, while still a boy, his father determined to 
ahow his work to the American sotdptor, Hiram Powecs, 
and abide by the report of that master as to yielding 'to 
the boy*8 desire to devote himself wholly to art 

The sculptor's opinion was favorable, and young 
Leigh ton, there and then, entered on the serious study 
of the profession in which he has gained so much honor. 
His first studies were in Borne, but in 1845 he was at 
Florence. Later he went to JFrankfort - on - the - Main, to 
Brussels, Paris, and at last back again to Borne, when 
his studies were so far advantSed that his master consid- 
ared he was capable of assimilating only what was good 
from the Italian masters. Here he painted the piotnre 
which — the first he exhibited in England ^drew universal 
attention to the young painter. It was the ^nrooession 
bearing Cimabue's picture of the Virgin to the Churah 
of Sta. Maria Novella. It was purchased by the Queen, 
by whom it was lent to the Manchester Art Treasnres, 
and to the International Exhibitions. 

Up to this period young Leighton*s time had been 
spent in the most severe and painstaking study, l^othing 
was overlooked or slighted that oould conduce to a 
thorough mastery of art, and it is oharaoteristic of the 
man that he is never covtent with anything less than the 
best from himself ; he would not scruple to destroy his 
work if he felt it was inferior to his greatest present 
possibility. 

From the exhibition of the Cimabue Procession, with 
occasional interludes, Leighton continued to exhibit at 
the Boyal Academy. In 1864 he was chosen an Associate ; 
in 1869, a Boyal Academician ; in 1878, President ; and 
shortly after, knighted. 

His house in Holland Park has been described and 
illustrated so often, that it in familiar even to those who 
are not fortunate enough to have the entr4e to it. It is a 
veritable palace of art : the Arab Hall — the designs for 
the mosaics of which are W. Crane's — the staircase, the 
studio itself, in which are gathered together all that is 
beautiful, but from which Japanese art is somewhat 
strangely excluded, since it fails to satisfy the love 
of beauty in form which is the President's idiosyncrasy. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is a perfect linguist, speaking 
Italian altogether like a native, with a power over the 
beauties of that language which even Italians envy, be- 
sides French and German ; he is ever ready to help and 
encourage young and struggling artists who are really in 
earnest, and have not ''gone in for art" as a means of 
livelihood only. Few men in general London society 
are more popular, and certainly no one could better de- 
serve that popularity. He is a great personal friend of 
George F. Watts, which is of itself sufficient to answer 
for the perfeot earnestness and thoroughgoing honesty 
of all that he does. 

As an example of -amal success and of popularity as 
a painter, ISfr. John Eveivtt Millais — l;^oently made a 
baronet— ^perhapa stands highest. He is but one year 
older than ihe P.B.A., having been bom in Bonthamp- 
ton in 1629, of JeiWQy parentage. He, too, showed pro- 
mise of genius while still a more child, and was, with 
some little demur on the port of his pio^ents, allowed to 
follow art as his career. He studied, however, in Eng- 
lish schools ; beginning at Sars's Academy, amid a ruck 
of young painters, many of whom have risen also to 
fame, though, perhaps, none have had the luck to be- 
come so ** fashionable " as he. ** Johnnie always loved 



money/' these onen say, '*and always meant to make it, 
by«one means or another." He -was one df ihe original 
P.B. B., or Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood, of whom the 
others were Holmon Hunt, Dante -Gabriel Bossetti, James 
Oollinson, George 8tephens, Thomas Woolneer, sculptor, 
and W. M. Bossetti, writer. Of all fhese, Hohnan Htmt 
and E. Bnme Jones (who later joined the little commu- 
nity) alone remain faithful exponents of the doctrines 
which were to revolutionisse art, and of which the short- 
lived Oerm was the literary 'mouthpiece (1849). 

The astonishment and otrtcry which some of Millais's 
earlier pictures (painted under the Pre-Baphaelite fad] efx- 
cited will not be forgotten, and they were forcibly called 
to mind by the exhibition of his pictures in the Winter 
Exhibition of the Grosvenor last year. There was, how- 
ever, an amount of promise in the extravagances of the 
daring young painter which attracted many, while bis 
pictures were bought eagerly by those people who think 
they show superiority over the Philistine by discovering 
occult beauty ^-or, at least, pretending to do so — ^where it 
cannot be said to exist. These are the people who will 
give an enormous sum for a picture by Whistler, while 
they, as well as the artist, are unable to tell when it ia 
hung upside down — vide the celebrated picture belong- 
ing to Mr. Percy Wyndham, which was brought into 
court in this position, and the mistake not even discov- 
ered by the artist. 

Between virulent abuse from some critics, equally ex- 
travagant praise from Buskin, and the consequent rush of 
the would-be artistic to follow his lead, Millais gained 
what he wanted — notoriety, and Le sold his pictures. 
Nor has he ever looked back, although his undoubtedly 
great talents are fairly to be credited with his later suc- 
cesses. He has always been it fashionable painter, and 
the extraordinary ciroumstonees of his marriage with 
Buskin*s quondam wife, and the continuance of the 
friendship between the two men after that event, d'd not 
seem to affect his social position after the nine days* 
wonder had talked itself out. If for a time it did so, all 
was quickly forgotten in the popular artist and portrait- 
painter. 

His house, designed by himself, is also one of the show 
palaces of art, much described and minutely illustrated ; 
albeit it has rather the character of the substantial home 
of a country gentleman in London than that of an artist. 
It is a little significant that, in the designs of the honse, 
only the portion intended to show is decorated ; there is 
none of that beauty of completeness in unseen portions 
which the old art-worker loved and practiced, and as 
the house has not ohanoed to be covered by more recent 
buildings, this is iiie more apparent. *^Will it pay ?" is 
an important question to Hiany -people, though it should 
not be so to artists. 

To the ordinary visitor to the Millais Exhibition of 
last year, one of the most striking features in it was the 
bad taste shown in the costumes of his portraits. He 
seems to have exercised none of the artistic choice or 
control over the drees of his sitters, and he painted them 
in any outrageous oosttrme which happened to be the 
French dressmaker's ideal of beauty at the time. Millais 
is credited with having said that all costumes become 
beautiful if they are only old enough, but this is to 
ignore or deny that there is such a thing as abstract 
beauty of line or of color, and it is one thing to paint the 
costume of the period in an artistic manner — as, for in- 
stance, Hogarth and Gainsborough did— and quite an- 
other to present those inharmonious combinations of 
crude color and lines of drapery in which all the laws of 
beauty are violated. It is surely the place of an artist to 
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idealize Ms sabjecte, but loDg after the Pre-Baphaelite 
stage was passed this strange inseiMibilitj to beauty is to 
be notioed. 

The picture which undoubtedly made Millais's fame 
with the people was his *' Huguenot.'* There is cer- 
tainly no modem picture which may be found enshrined 
in so many English homes, either as engrayiDg or photo- 
gr^h. The story was one which all could understand : 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honbr more." 

Afifl it was told in a manner that went to all hearts. 

The subject of the "Black Brunswicker" was a trad- 
ing on the same theme ; biit, though in some respects a 
better picture, it never struck the public fancy as the 
other did, and the public does not care for repetitions of 
the same story. Millais is said by some to have 
been the first to paint women lovable, but this may be 
classed among the exaggerated eulogiums of his frantic 
admirers. Reynolds, Q^nsborough and Bomney have 
surely painted lovable women long before Millais was 
thought of, and of the old masters the *'fita. Barbara" 
of Palma Vecchio, and the Virgins of Mnrillo, come to 
mind as something much more lovable than the three 
beflounoed young ladies in ** Hearts are Trumps.'* 

We have placed the two best-known painters first, but 
in point of seniority, and certainly of genius, stands 
Qeorge F. Watts, some ten years older than lieighton 
and MillftiR. As a young man, he first exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy, in 1837, when only seventeen years of 
age. In 1843 he obtained one of the £300 prizes in the 
competition for cartoons at Westminster Hall for his 
" Caraotacus Led in Triumph Through tlie Streets of 
Borne," now in the House of Commons. After that he 
q>ent three years in close study in Italy, and in IMl 
«gain obtained a prize in the Westminster Hall competi- 
tion for his ** St. George," also in the new Houses of Par- 
liament. He was chosen an Associate of the Boyal 
Academy in 1867, and a Boyal Academician in 1868. He 
also obtained the first medal at the Paris Exhibition, as 
well as one at Vienna. He was ofifered a baronetcy at the 
same time as Mr. J. E. Millais, but oharacteriBtically 
refused it 

His life has always been one of retirement. He ^ves 
no quarter to interviewers. Nor does he supply, or 
allow pictures of all the rooms in his house to be sup- 
plied, to the illustrated Journals, or furnish notes for an 
autobiography. His house, well known to his intimate 
friends for its beauties, contains a picture - gallery and 
one for sculpture, whicdi are open on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays to •any who present their visiting- 
cards or write their nuses and addresses in his visitors' 
book. At the present tiaae he has announced that he 
will sell no more pictoves. Whaterer he does in the 
future is to be a gift to the nation. Already some of his 
best-known pictures are in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum —" Pointed and .given by G..F. Watts, B.A.," as the 
labels tell us : **Loye And life," *<Love and Death," 
•*The Oentanr," ** The Spirit of Beligion," dedicated to 
all the Churches, and one of his portraits of Tennyson. 

To appreciate W^tts'B pictures to their full extent, one 
needs the kindly presence of the artist himsdif, telling of 
the thoughts he tried to illustrate. 

His life has been one of kindness to others, and of 
cooacientious work. Betiriug and modest, he is as 
patient now with thfe struggling young artist who comes 
to hi»» for advice, or to show his picture, as if he were 
l>ttn«<>1f hat a tyro. His portraits seem to present to us 
iUnking men and women — not mere models. Two of his 



finest — that of Cardinal Manning, and that of Tennyson, 
already mentioned -are now placed in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, though not in the places which will be 
their final homes. 

Since the unhappy termination to his marriage with 
Ellen Terry, which was the outcome of mistaken chiv- 
alry — also a nine days' wonder, and now a wellnigh for- 
gotten episode in the life of that actress — Watts has lived 
a life of retirement in one sense, although few men have 
closer or more devoted friends. 

Some few years ago, perhaps, no artist's name was 
better known than that of Holman Hunt. It was sup- 
posed to show superiority of mind to appreciate his pic- 
tures, consequently everybody appreciated tliem. Hun- 
dreds rushed to the exhibition of the ** Shadow of the 
Cross," and of all the high prices that have ever been paid 
for single pictures, none have reached the sums which this 
painter received. He has not changed. He still spends 
years in the study of one picture ; still paints and re- 
paints, and works with a plodding conscientiousness 
which thinks no time or labor too great so that he ob- 
tains what he considers perfection. But alas ! fashion 
has changed There are still those who honestly appre- 
ciate .his pamtiag, And look upon him as the master of 
the age ; but the general public care no more for him. 
The exhibition of the '' Flight into Egypt " was a failure. 
The jyrofane carried away an impression of the broad 
back of Joseph occupying almost the centre of the pic- 
ture ; found faiilt with the Virgin for looking old and 
worn out, and with the floating babies for being as mus- 
cular as dwarfed. Hercules. They dared to say what they 
thought. Thajiwas all the difference. 

Of the St. John's Wood clique, us they dubbed them- 
selves, CaldeKHi, of Spanish parentage on the father's 
side, is pejdutpstke beet known. Swarthy, like his nation, 
and with ell their -suave courtesy, his studio is always 
a pleasant one to visit, not only on account of his pic- 
tures or for the charm of the etudio itself, but because 
its owner is as ready to talk about his art and enter 
into his motivee for choosing certain subjects or modes 
of working, to the ordinary lover of pictures, as to his 
brethren of the brush. 

Hodgson, who for many years after a journey to 
Morocco and the East has painted little else but Eastern 
pictures, or, rather, those in which the East and West 
were brought into sharp contrast ; Leslie, who affected 
an air of niaiserie, which he perhaps thought brought 
him down to the level of ordinary mortals — the painter, 
par excellence, of smooth greenswards, over wliich the 
latest patent lawn-mower has evidently just passed, and 
of pretty, pink - faoed girls ; Teames, the painstaking, 
learned painter, who somehow airways manages to get 
as many straight lines as possible into his pictures — ^long 
flights of .steps most aoomaiely drawn, interiors ol 
modem suburban churches, with prosaic lines of pews 
or such like ; Marks, the painter of the revels of monks 
of comic birds, and generally more or less humorous 
subjects, with his fixed eyeglass and his eminently un- 
artistic exterior ; Story, known by many charming pic- 
tures, but uncertain in his work-— all these and some 
others belonged to a kind of private club called "The 
Gridiron," because each in turn was supposed to submit 
to be placed on the gridiron of the critioism of all the 
others. They passed their time, when not painting, in 
meeting at each other's houses for croquet in old times, 
and lawn-tennis more recently ; in doing what children 
call " dressing up " and having themselves photographed 
by one of the clique in character; by excursions to- 
gether up the Thames when the Academy spnrt was 
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over. Altogether an easy, pleasant life when times 
were good and pictures sold easily, though scarcely, 
perhaps, so halcyon now. 

Ihe Scotch artists are a hardier crew. They also have 
fine studios in London, and spend at least a part of the 
year there ; but when the season is over they depart to 
the Highlands, not as Sir J. E. Millais does, to do the 
shooting in truly lordly style, but to disapi>ear from 
civilized society for a time and live au natureL They 
perch their little wooden shanties, which serve them for 
studios, on some mountain or some rocky glen, and paint 
their next year's 
picture thus out 
in the open ; liv- 
ing for the most 
part in Highland 
cottages or little 
wayside inns, far 
from the mad- 
ding crowd, 
while their chil- 
dren run bare- 
footed through 
the towns or 
along the sands. 
Nay, even the 
artist himself 
may sometimes. 
be seen with his 
easel placed be- 
low high - water 
mark, up to his 
ankles in water, 
working away 
with double 
haste to get iii 
some fine effect 
before the incom- 
ing tide drives 
him finally off 
for the day. In 
the evenings 
they meet and 
pour libations, t > 
their gods, of 
native whisky, 
which may or 
may not have 
made the ac- 
quaintance of 
the exciseman. 

Spring finds 
them back again 
in London, work- 
ing up for the 
Academy, and 
the last Sunday in March, or ** Picture Sunday," as it 
U now universally called, finds all the studios swept 
and garnished, and the pictures on view to the artist's 
personal acquaintances, and such others as can obtain 
an introduction. 

Some of the artists, Burne Jones, for instance, open 
their studios every Sunday afternoon, and do not affect 
Picture Sunday especially. 

Burne Jones's house, an old-fashioned one in a row in 
North End, Fulham, with a hanging iron bell outside 
the gateway, is furnished throughout in that sad-toned 
gray -green and green -blue which is William Morris's 
trade-mark. Nowhere is the monotony broken, and per- 




haps this somewhat depressing surrounding is a good 
thing to get one into the proper vein to appreciate the 
sadness, and yet, withal, the poetic beauty of this 
painter's work. As a designer for stained glass win- 
dows and other purely decorative work, he has, per- 
haps, no equaL Li these, his dreamy melancholy never 
seems out of place. The appearance of the artist corre- 
sponds entirely with the style of his art. He looks as 
much a poet as a painter, and seems ever to be walking 
in a kind of dream, as do the subjects of his pictures. 
Walter Crane is another artbt who must be classed 

alone, as he does 
not fairly fit in 
with any school 
or clique. His 
decorative work 
is also the best- 
known and the 
most satisfac- 
tory. Nor when 
he paints an 
easel picture 
does he ever 
seem to get out 
of the decorative 
vein. He lives, 
in a quiet, little, 
old-fashioned 
house in the out- 
skirts, the sim- 
plest of unpre- 
tending lives, 
always looking a 
little sad, a little 
over-burdened 
with the small 
worries of life. 

Of the foreign 
artists domiciled 
in London we do 
not speak, though 
they are some of 
the best -known 
figures in Lon- 
don society. 

Alma Tadema, 
the painter of 
old Boman life, 
is best known 
to the general 
public for his re- 
produ ction ol 
rare marbles and 
fabrics. Town's 
End House, once 
one of the show 
palaces of art, is dismantled, while a new and grander 
palace is being built and decorated. His wife, also an 
artist, is English— one of the Epps, of " grateful, com- 
forting?" celebrity. 

Herkomer, Carl Haag, and Whistler, who, with his 
coat of little capes, his white locks and his eyeglass, is 
such a familiar figure in all fashionable artistic assem- 
blies, and who spoils the Egyptians in a manner that 
must be delightful to his own sense of humor— these 
cannot fairly be classed as English painter^T 

The artistic society in London is a large one, aad it 
would be impossible to mention one- third of even the 
well-known painters, without going to the rank and fil« 
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who are still in that borderland which makes the hang- 
ing of their pictures on the walls of the Academy a 
dreadful nnoertaiDty. One can but take the typical 
fignres ont of the crowd ; but in the background stand 
a veritable army of young artists, still hoping to come 
to the front when times are better, build themselves 
palaces filled with treasures, and generally disport 
themselves in the sunbeams of success and popularity. 

GREAT MEMORIES. 

LiOBD MacaxtiiAy's memory is one of the most famous, 
and many interesting instances of it are related by Mr. 
Trevelyan. Thus 
we are told how 
he could recite 
not only "Para- 
dise Lost," but 
Rich ardson's 
prize romance, 
••Sir Charles 
Grandison,*' a 
work of prodigi- 
ous size. 

As it has been 
truly said, "His 
mind, like a 
dredging - net at 
the bottom of the 
sea, took up all 
that it encount- 
ered, both bad 
and good, nor 
ever seemed to 
feel the burden." 

In short, so 
nicely was his 
memory stored, 
that in the list of 
kings or popes, or 
senior wranglers 
or prime minis- 
ters, or battles or 
palaces, or as to 
the hoiises in Pall 
Mall or about 
Leioeeter Square, 
he might be fol- 
lowed with im- 
plicit confidence. 

Lord Nelson, 
like George ICL, 
it may be remem- 
bered, never for- 
got a face that he 
had once seen. 

During a visit to Salisbury, in 1800, he recognized one 
sailor among the crowd who had served under him at the 
Nile, and another who had assisted at the amputation of 
his arm, after the unsuccessful attack on Santa Cruz. 
Sir Walter Scott had a wonderfully retentive memory, 
two striking illustrations of which are recorded — one of 
his having repeated the whole of Campbell's "Pleasures 
of Hope," after only twice perusing it ; and the other, 
of his going through the whole of a ballad three years 
after he had first heard it. Byron, also, had a very fine 
memory, and often astonished his friends by the versa- 
tility of his knowledge. Andrew Fuller, after hearing 
500 lines twice, could repeat them without a mistake. It 
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is said that he could repeat, -oerhatimt a sermon or speech, 
and could tell, either backward or forward, every shop- 
sign from the Temple to the extreme end of Cheapside, 
and the articles displayed in each of them. , 

Person's memory was so retentive that he once re- 
marked that it was a source of misery to him, as he 
could never forget anything, although he wished not to 
remember it. Seme idea of his memory may be gathered 
from the face that he could repeat several of Shake- 
speare's plays ; and he was extensively acquainted with 
the Chreek and Boman classics. In short, so marvelous 
was his memory that there were few subjects concerning 
which he was not able to illustrate his knowledge by 

quotations from 
the writings of 
his own and other 
countries. 

The late Profes- 
sor Cunningham 
could recite the 
works of Virgil 
and Horace from 
beginning to end. 
Thomson, like 
Fuller, could tell 
the names, trades, 
and particulars of 
every shop from 
Lndgate Hill to 
Piccadilly. Wood- 
gate was noted for 
his powers of 
memory, and one 
feat he was fa- 
mous for was car- 
rying in his head 
a debate, and re- 
peating it a fort- 
night afterward. 

Another remark- 
able man was An- 
tonio Magliabechi, 
Librarian to Cos- 
mo m.. Grand 
Duke of Florence. 
He possessed such 
a marvelous mem- 
ory that his head 
was once styled 
"a universal in- 
dex both of titles 
and matter." On 
one occasion the 
Grand Duke sent 
for him to ask 
whether he could 
get a certain book that was very scarce. "No, sir," 
answered Magliabechi, without a moment's hesitation ; 
" it is impossible. Your highness's treasury would not 
buy it for yon, for there is but one in the world. 
That is in the Grand Signer's library at Constantinople* 
and is the seventh book on the right-hand side as you 
go in." 

Once more, it has been remarked how occasionally 
some trifling occurrence will carry the memory back and 
recall incidents of byprone years. There is a story told 
of a man who, on entering one day a strange house, sud- 
denly remembered some fact connected with his child- 
hood which had taken place forty years before. 
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Big Belle. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

(TRANSLATED FROM £KINE.) 

By John DtNNis. 
I LEFT thee ODoe in mad desire to find 

Tlie LoYe for which my spirit yearned with pain, 

At many a door 1 knocked, and knocked in vain, 
Craving Love's aims which none to grant inclined, 

But iaughing, treated tne with cold disdain ; 
Yet titSU. I wandered, eager in the quest, 
For ever seeking, and for aye unblest, 

Since no one gave the boon for which I pined. 
Then, Mother ! turning to my home I went 

With weary steps and sorrow-numbing care, 
And lo I my pain was lost in sweet content, 

For what I sought came to me unaware ; 
In the dear eyes that on thy son were bent 

All had I asked I found, for Love was there. 



AN ANECDOTE OF EDMUND KEAN. 

**SoME years ago, on a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, " 
says William Howitt, **I picked a boy named William 
Shakespeare Smith out of about seventy boys at the 
national school there, entirely by his striking likeness to 
the bust of Shakespeare in that parish church. I found, 
on inquiry, that he was one of a family living in the 
place, descended from Shakespeare's sister, Joan, an- 
other branch of which of the name of Hart were living 
at Tewkesbury." 

About fifty years ago there was an aged man of the 
name of William Smith, who kept a public-house in a 
^jourt in the Northgate Street, Gloucester, -which was 
called the "Shakespeare." The sign was large, and was 
hung over the entrance of the court, which faced the 
street. It represented that the landlord, ** William 
Smith, iwas a descendant from and the next of kin to that 
immortal bard Shakespeare." 

When the celebrated Edmund Eean was a member of 
Watson's company of comedians, ho lodged at a little 
oottage in this court and spent a portion of his time in 
the kitchen of the Shakespeare. There was a poker in 
-this Shakespeare kitchen which was called Edmund 
Eean'<s poker. In that kitchen Edmund has rehearsed 
"Bichard m.," and in his frenzy of ** A horse, a horse, 
my kingdom for a horse," he has wielded that instru- 
ment as a sword with terrible vigor of voice and attitude. 
Old Watson was the proprietor of the Gloucester, Chel- 
tenham, TjBwikeshury and Hereford theatres. It is said 
that he jnade ^a .lortune by his venture. Eean left Wat- 
iflon's (iompany, and went to Dmry Lane, when he became 
the star of the .first magnitude. In the zenith of his fame 
he was invited to play at Cheltenham. The audience, 
impatient. for the curtain to rise, shouted stentoriously, 
** Eean, I Eean, Eean !" Poor Eean remembered the old 
<days of his pri^wtion and his poverty, and, takingjm un- 
<ib8erved m»w x>f his tremendous audience, shook his 
fist at Hie vast and miaoellaneous assemblage x^f promis-' 
-onons jolflsses of soeiety, and audibly exclaimed, *'You 
-rasoab, vonoe yom :tiied to starve .me to death, now you 
"vronld make a g«d of me. Go .to the deuce. " 

There OS a very^aged pauper living in the neighborhood 
-who remembers Eean. He said : '* When. I was a young 
fellow, and Edmund was an old man, I was in the orches- 
tra at the Cheltenham Theatre. Edmund was playing 
' Biohard HI.' to a crowded house. At a certain part of 
the tragedy I was instructed to blow a loud blast on a 
horn or a trumpet. We had all been indulging in hot 
grog behind the scenes, and I was too drunk to blow or 
•ound the bugle or horn. As soon as the scene dropped, 



Edmund, who was also drunk, oame with a drawn sword, 
and, in a terrible rage, cried, ' Oh I you stupid rascal, why 
did you not bl6w the horn ?* Drunk as I was, I fled for 
my life, and Edmund, sword-in-hand, flew after me, 
bwearing he would kill me. I luckily escaped, or the 
old furious Richard IIL would have drawn my blood, 
or, perhaps, have killed me." 



ENGLISH BISHOPRICS. 

The English and Welsh bishoprics were instituted 
according to the following order of time, viz.: 

London, as the Archbishopric and Metropolis of Eng- 
land, founded by Lucius, first Christian Eing of Britain, 
A.D. 185 ; Llandaflf, 185 ; Bangor, 516 ; St David's, 519 
(Archbishopric of Wales from 550 tiU 1100, when the 
Bishop submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his 
Metropolitan ; St. Asaph's, 547. St Augustine (or Aus- 
tin) made Canterbury the Metropolitan Archbishopric, 
by order of Pope Gregory, 596 ; Wells, 604 ; Rochester, 
604 ; Winchester. 650 ; Lichfield and Coventry, 656 ; 
Worcester, 679 ; Hereford, 680 ; Durham, 690; Sodor and 
Man, 898 ; Exeter, 1050 ; Sherborne (changed to Salis- 
bury), 1056 ; York (Archbishopric), 1067 ; Dorchester 
(changed to Lincoln), 1070 ; Chichester, 1071 ; Thetfon] 
(changed to Norwich), 1088; Bath and Wells, 1088 ; Ely, 
1109 ; Carlisle, 1133. The following six were founded 
upon the suppression of monasteries by Henry VIII. : 
Chester, Peterborough, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol and 
Westminster, 1538. Westminster was united to London 
in 1550. All the others are of quite reoent foundation. 



BIG BELLS. 

The following list of the age, locality, and weight ol 
the principal bells in Europe may be interesting : Mos- 
cow, 1736 (broken 1737), 198 tons ; anothwr, 1817, 110 
tons ; three others, 16 to 31 tons ; Novgorod, 31 tons ; 
Olmiitz, 17 tons 18 cwt; Vienna, 1711, 17 tons 14 cwt; 
Westminster, 1856, 15 tons 18J cwt ; Erfurt, 1497, 13 
tons 15 cwt ; Paris, 1660, 12 tons 16 cwt ; Sens, 13 tons ; 
Montreal, 1847, 12 tons 15 cwt. ; Cologne, 1848, 11 tons 
3 cwt. ; Breslau, 1507, 11 tons ; G<)rlitz, 10 tons 17 cwt ; 
York, 1845, 10 tons 15 cwt ; Bruges, 1680, 10 tone 5 cwt; 
St Peter's, Home, 8 tons; Oxford, 1680, .7 .tons 12 cwt; 
Lucerne, 1636, 7 tons 11 owt. ; Halbexstadi, 1457, 7 tons 
10 cwt ; Antwerp, 7 tons 3 xjwt ; Brussels, 7ttQsis 1^ owt ; 
Dantzic, 1453, 6 tons 1 owt; Lincoln, 1884, 5 tGBDS 8 cwt ; 
St. Paul's, 1716, 5 tons 4 cwt ; Ghent, 4 :tons 18 cwt ; 
Boulogne, new, 4 tons 18 cwt ; Exeter, 1675, 4 tons 10 
cwt. ; Old Lincoln, 1610, 4 tons 8 cwt. ; fourth quarter- 
bell, Westminster, 1857, 4 tons. 



J^TKQusiTE OF jPbukjes. — IThe onstoBi twUoh priBOM 
have ofweamng the miktary .nailonm of'JJie oonntiyAo 
whose sovereign they .pay a yidt dmkta »Bily loack to^ibe 
time of Erederiok the *Gbeat JLi was iie^wko m 1710, 
seven years after the dose. of vthe B«*en dEaar's Wha, ^m&- 
ited the Emperor Joseph of Austria at Castle Nenstedtin 
Moravia. Fearing lest the sight of the blue uniforms of 
the victorious Prussians might not find lavor in ti^^yee 
of the vanquished, he ordered for himself and the officesa 
of his suite white fancy uniforms, richly embroidered 
with silver, which resembled tiie uniforms of several 
of the Austrian regiments. What was then a delicale 
attention has now become a standing custom. 



A Visit to Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
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A VISIT TO PORTO ALEGRE, BRAZIL. 



Vk lad been doing Bonthem Brazil, a country little 
known to the generalitj of the outside world, and, sooth 
to Bay, Tery indifferent to that outside world. After a 
term of rest, which we had valiantly earned, at Kio 
Orande do Sul, we resolved to visit Porto Alegre. We 
sailed tip the lake one morning early, on the steamer 
Siapuariy Clyde -built, fast and safe, reaching Pelotas, 
our only stopping - place, in about three hours. Here 
we had barely time to drive round a little, see .some 
friends, and notice that the town was well built, clean- 
looking, with streets bustling, inhabitants active, and 
several rather pretentious-looking public buildings here 
and there ; but, wherever we drove, an indefinable but 
searching disagreeable odor pervaded every thing and 
place, which, we discovered, proceeded from the xar- 
queado or jerked beef yards, and which the natives 
actually claim to be very wholesome. 

Off again through the Arroyo de Pelotas, into and up 
the lake all day long. Dinner on board was rather a 
scramble, but very good of its kind. 

My wife was allotted the seat of honor at the command- 
ante's right hand, who carved the turbot-like garopa, 
shrimp - adorned, and the roast sucking-pig, without 
which latter no banquet in Brazil is complete. Of 
couTBe there was B.feijoada^ the national dish, composed 
of feijoes, black beans, farinha or meal of the man- 
dioca root, sprinkled like sawdust over the mass, jerked 
beef cut up very small, very fat morsels of bacon, with 
plenty of fresh green and red peppers. The whole, thor- 
oughly mixed, constitutes a wholesome, satisfying food, 
and is daily seen on every Brazilian table, from that of 
the Emperor down to his humblest subject By the ini- 
tiated it is preferred to the daintiest productions of a 
Sever. 

Let even Boston look to her culinary laurels ; once 
allow the insidious and succulent feijoada an entry into 
I North America, and the days of baked beans will be 
nnmbered. It is cfe rigueur to wash down the national 
dish with an equally national glass of paraiy^ or native 
rum, or ktranjinha, a similar spirit, flavored with orange. 
For want of more distinguished foreign guests, our 
heaUhs were proposed by our jolly commandmte, who, 
in grandiloquent fashion, rough old sea- wolf though he 
w«, managed to say some very witty and pleasant things, 
and we responded to the best of our ability. 

By six o'clock it became dark, and too cold to ^tay long 
on deck, so we retired early, hoping for a tranquil night*s 
rest, to -prepare us for what might be in store for us on 
shore next day. 

'Ereiything conduced to sleep — the entire day spent in 
the open air, the monotonous churning of -the propeller, 
•ad the coziness bf our quarters ; but '''the best-laid 
Bdnmes o' mice and men gang aft agley." 

'Ovr-next-door neighbors proved to be a large Brazilian 
lunily, mother, several igrown-up daughters and young 
chndran, tapering down *to li^bnts in arms, the last in 
dntrge of edlored nnrses, of different i^faades of duskiness, 
but an egnaDy shdtemly and noisy. The children began 
to oiy; -ftiB nurseB affecited to soothe, but really scolded 
them ; Aie mother and grown-up daughters scolded both 
nmns and children indiscriminately; there was racing 
nd •ohasing 'to and fro, banging of doors, ringing of 
bells, and this constant din of shrill voices mingled in- 
temifcteDtly with the cries of the children, now increas- 
ing to yells^nnd screams, and ending in piteous wails. 
Finally the children cried themselves to sleep, and the 



whole ship's company settled down to rest, but not for 
long ; as an unearthly sound of yelling, screaming, order- 
ing and swearing, accompanied by the rushing of many 
feet, this time on deck, roused us all from a deep sleep. 
Our first fear was that the steamer had stranded, was sink- 
ing or on fire, but no signs of any such calamities appeared, 
and, as the clamor grew more distinct, we learned that 
there had been some trouble among the German immi- 
grants forward, but that it was nothing serious, and that 
we need not disturb ourselves. 

This second interruption to our slumbers proved too 
much for us, however, and the rest of the night we tossed 
about uncomfortably until daylight, when we rose and 
went on deck forward, to enjoy the cool of the morning, 
and get some particulars of the night's disturbance. 
There we found the rioter of the night before, an old, re- 
spectable-looking German, in appearance like a country 
pedagogue, lashed securely to the mast from head to 
foot, his hands swollen from the cold and frayed by the 
ropes. He had, it seemed, been celebrating his approach 
to his adopted country by taking more rum than was 
good for him, and — disregarding the rights of his fellow- 
passengers, who were huddled up in their blankets on 
deck, mummy -like — had tried to prance. Juggernaut- 
fashion, over their prostrate bodies, to which they, un- 
like the pious Hindoos, strenuously objected, more par- 
ticularly the husbands of the poor women thus trampled 
upon. A free fight ensued, in which our respectable-look- 
ing but intoxicated friend opened fire on his assailants 
with his revolver, fortunately more of a toy than a lethal 
weapon. He managed to wound one of his enemies 
slightly, hence thp diabolical noise of the night before^ 
and his ignominious position this morning. He will be 
delivered over to the police on shore, and remain in 
prison, awaiting tiial, for perhaps a year or more, and 
probably be severely sentenced in the long run. Rather 
a sad beginning to his new life at his journey's end. 

The lake, near its head, narrows rapidly, and its shores 
are dotted here and there with bright-looking villages, 
until we come within sight of the smiling town of Porto 
Alegre. But first we have to pass the Pedras Brancas, 
formidable white rocks in mid-channel, which requires 
some skillful steering, and soon we are nearing the town, 
most pleasantly situated on a series of low hills, stretch- 
ing away indefinitely in the background. Some English 
friends met us at the wharf, and soon we were comfort- 
ably installed at the Hdtel do Brazil We found every- 
where signs of German enterprise, the principal mer- 
chants, and even the local traders, appearing to be of 
that nationality. 

Stores and offices are generally on the ground-floor, 
long, lofty, capacious, and full of the most miscellaneous 
kinds of merchandise from all parts ot the world ; prints 
and sliirtings from Manchester, hardware from Birming- 
ham, furniture from Vienna, matches from Denmark, 
flour from Baltimore, lager-beer from Bavaria, palm-oil 
from the West Coast of Africa, kerosene and sewing-ma- 
chines from New York — all could be seen elbowing each 
other in the same stores. Xiocal business is still a barter 
trade to some extent here, the German colonists from 
S. Leopoldo and neighborhood, and the estancieros, send- 
ing down their com, beans, mandioca, pork, hides, tal- 
low, etc., to the town merchants, and receiving in 
exchange imported necessaries. Population is about 
40,000, of which half are German, or of German origin. 
The town is well buflt, fronting the lake, with several 
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handsome churches, good hotels, an imposing town-hall 
and presidential palace, an excellent club belonging ^to 
the city merchants, and its miniature watering-place, 
reached bj mule-cars, rejoicing in the euphonious name 
of *• Menino Deos " or the Infant God. The most thriv- 
ing colony of the province, S. Leopoldo, is altogether 
German, numbers about 20,000 souls, and is about fifty 
miles up country from Porto Alegre*, with which it is 
connected by an English narrow-gauge railway. 

The country is alternately hilly and prairie-like, well 
wooded, with unlimited good pasturage, and well watered 
by the Bios Cahy, Cacequy, Taquary, Pardo, and their 
tributaries, some of which are traversed for considerable 
distances by small, light-draught steamers. 

Small game, such as wildduck, pheasant, snipe and 
woodcock, abound almost to within the city boundaries, 
whilst pacas, cotias and oncas, or Brazilian jaguars, are 
sufficiently plentiful to satisfy the more ambitious sports- 
men. All northern cereals would grow in this favored 
region, but, strange to say, no wheat is produced ; all flour 
coming from the neighboring Sta es of Uruguay and the 
Argentine Bepublic, with some from the United States, 
but necessarily at great expense in freight. Horses are so 
cheap, that strangers, when hiring to ride long distances, 
are required to deposit the value of saddle and bridle 
only. An excellent animal can be bought for about $15. 
In the streets of Porto Alegre we saw an actual ** beggar 
on horseback," plying his vocation, and he was not looked 
upon as a phenomenon. Beef and mutton are so cheap 
that they are sold at retail by the great piece, and never 
weighed ; the buyer indicating what cut he wants, and 
receiving a huge chunk for a very trifling cost. Reduced 
to northern precision of weight, beef is worth about 
three cents per pound, and one can easily buy an entire 
leg of mutton for eighteen cents all told ! 

Want of time prevented our accepting the invitation of 
a Brazilian friend to visit his esiancia, some fifty miles np 
one of the rivers, where he raises stock to an astonishing 
extent, owning about 25,000 head of cattle, and as many 
sheep, and droves of horses, half, and sometimes wholly, 
wild, to be counted by the thousands. Most of the 



cattle raised in the pro- 
vince find their way to 
the stockyards of Pelotas, 
where they are killed im 
very primitive fashion ; the 
hides, horns, hair, bonee, 
tongues, etc., exported to 
Europe and the United 
States, and the carcasses 
are torn into long sheets 
of varying thickness, from 
an inch to three inches, 
salted and sun-dried on 
framework in the xarquea- 
(lores yards, and afterward 
shipped, without any 
packing, on board small 
schooners', to all of the 
Northern Brazilian ports, 
from whence it is packed 
into bundles, small enough 
to go into mule-packs, and 
so distributed all over the 
interior, often hundreds 
of leagues, into regions far 
from both rivers and rail- 
ways. The tallow and 
grease extracts find ready 
markets at Rio for cheap candles, lubricators and soap- 
making. 

The River Plate xarquendores^ possessing a sinular 
country, excel the Rio Grandeuses in enterprise, by 
raising more stock, by killing and preparing in a more 
scientific and economical manner ; and, as a natural 
sequence, compete with the Brazilians in their own 
markets, in spite of protective tariffs ; besides which, 
they ship largely to some West Indian markets, and have 
lately started shipping the fresh meat to Europe, in 
steamers specially constructed to keep their cargoes 
frozen hard by means of cold-air chambers, in which 
latter traffic they compete successfully with both the 
United States and New Zealand. 

The Rio Grandeuses of the interior, like the Oatiekos of 
the River Plate, are all perfect borsemen and expert lasso 
and bola throwers. Of superb physique, inured to 
hardships, and constantly in the saddle, their cavalry 
regiments constitute the flower of the Brazilian Army, 
and in the event of any serious outbreak with their Ar- 
gentine neighbors, could be depended upon to give a 
good account of themselves. 

The question of boundaries between Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic has never been quite settled since the 
division of the spoil by the allies at the close of the Para- 
guayan War in 1870, and periodical disturbances on the 
disputed territory of Missiones keep both countries on 
the alert, and necessitate the maintenance of their 
armies and navies on a war footing. Brazil is rapidly 
completing her strategic railway from Rio Grande to 
Alegrete, thence to the Argentine and Uruguayan frontier 
at Uruguayana, with which she will be able to mass 
troops at the shortest notice, and retain excellent bases 
of supplies all the way down to the City of Rio Grande. 

We spent a most pleasant week at Porto Alegre, thanks 
to the kindness of our English friends, who were deter- 
mined that we should carry away only delightful remem- 
brances of their adopted home. "^ T 

Coming away on the steamer, an amusing instance of 
the small value put upon punctuality in this part of tne 
world was afl'orded us by the steamer's detention ftjr 
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follj an hoar after all mails, passengers and cargo were 
on board, and severid honrs after her schedule honr for 
sailing ; the sole reason for which was that his excellency's 
(some high local official) mail had not arrived, and the- 
steamer could neither sail away without this valuable 
correspondence, nor could the captain, under penalty, 
perhaps, of losing his position, expostulate, however 
mildly, or send messengers to expedite matters. 

The steam - whistle kept tooting, lugubriously and 
pleadingly at intervals, but this was the only indication 
of impatience on the steamer's part. Finally, a mounted 
orderly arrived, quite leisurely, with one letter! At 
which a mild derisive cheer arose from the passengers. 

We had but little time left to spare at Bio Grande, as 
oar old friend Captain James, of the Calderan, had re- 
turned from Montevideo in our absence ; so, bidding 
cordial Good-by to our many friends there, we hurried 
on board at midnight, that nothing might prevent the 
steamer's getting over the bar by daylight. Morning 
came, and we expected to find ourselves out at sea, but 
instead, the bar had again been behaving badly, and we 
were caught inside, this time, some ten miles from our 
friends at Bio Grande, anchored, with the signal-station 
and lighthonse on our left, and a straggling cluster of 
fishermens' huts on our right. There was apparently but 
Uttle hope of release that day, and yet there was just 
enough to deter us from venturing back to town, where 
we could have spent the time so much more pleasantly 
with onr friends for another twenty-four hours. The 
novelty of the situation reconciled us to our fate for the 
first day, but when, the second day, there appeared less 
chance of release than ever, we began to grow impatient, 
and make inquiries as to the longest detention on record. 
We leamt that some steamers had been caught inside for 
ten or twelve days, perhaps more ; that it altogether de- 
pended on the direction of the wind ; that, if the present 
wind last^, we might attain immortal renown by exceed- 
ing the record ; that sailing-vessels were frequently de- 
tained for months ; that one had actually been six months 
on either side the bar ; that we had reason to be thankful 
for not being on a saQing-vessel, and much more Job's 
comforting of a similar na- 
ture. Among the passengers 
was a much-traveled English- 
man, a civil engineer, who 
was on Ills way to Bio to 
pdnt out to the Minister of 
Public Works his plan for 
removing this same bar for 
ever by an ingenious system 
of dikes, whereby the bar was 
to dredge itself, and to re- 
quest an appropriation there- 
for. As, however. Sir John 
Hawkshaw has ali'eady de- 
cisively proved to the Gov- 
ernment that it would cost 
several millions sterling to 
oonstmot breakwaters of suf- 
ficient strength to remedy the 
trouble in anything like per- 
manent fashion, and that, 
even thein, unforeseen combi- 
nations of weather and oir- 
comsUaoes might arise to 
destroy bis calculations and 
^bmr costly breakwaters, our 
friend's mission did not strike 
IS •• particularly hopeful. 



By the third day, and no more water on the bar, we 
wanted somebody's blood ; so, to appease us, the captain 
took us ashore to interview the commander of the bar 
(strange misnomer) and the oldest pilots of the coast. 
Only evasive anewers from these dignitaries could we 
elicit. ** Bar was undoubtedly very bad, but it had been 
worse. Have patience I Perhaps to-morrow we will have 
better luck !" The only blood we got was that of an un- 
happy bullock, chased, lassoed and slaughtered by a band 
of rollicking sailors detailed for tho duty. This sup- 
plementing of the ship's stores looked like taking up our 
residence on the bar, and did not tend to pacify us. The 
situation, from being ridiculous, was becoming serious. 
We had important business awaiting us at Bio, which we 
could have attended to by cable, from even Bio Grande, 
but we dared not leave the steamer, as, in the meantime, 
the water might rise and the steamer be off without us. 
Here we were, without any other means of conveyance, 
caught in a trap ; no getting out or turning back. 

Fourth Day, — Same disappointment, but aggravated 
by the sight of a neighboring steamer of smaller draught 
sailing out for Montevideo. 

Were we to be detained here, shut in by these sand 
walls for ever ? We had no ambition to become either 
ancient mariners, or raving lunatics, or both. 

We seriously considered whether it would not have 
been better, after all, to have braved all the dangers and 
uncertainties of the Jaguaros diligence and Uruguayan 
I'ailway to Montevideo than to be detained here for 
apparent ages. At least we would have been making 
progress of some sort, even although greatly in the 
wrong direction. Anything seemed better than to be 
chained where we were, indefinitely. Ah ! there was 
the rub I Each morning we rese, no more chance of 
getting out than the preceding day ; another day lost, 
and same prospect for the morrow. To-day we visited 
the lighthouse, climbing to the top, some 100 feet, and 
looking over the fragile railing, wondered how such a 
flimsy-looking brick structure could resist the full force 
of the ocean gales. Without anything greater than a 
moderate breeze blowing we felt the building perceptibly 
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vibrate. Tho keeper told us that during storms tbe 
iightlionse positively rooked and trembled as though in 
an earthquake, and that he supposed it was only a ques* 
tion of time ere some sou'wester, greater than usual, 
would demolish both the lighi^ouse and himself. Still 
he seemed happy. •* What can I want more ? The 
work is easy, the pay is good. If I am fated to die in 
this way, patience ; Nossa Senhora will take ca^re of me !** 
The lights are simple oil-lamps with deflectors, with 
heavy weights attached to keep them revolving all night 
long ; the keeper's work being to watch every lamp care- 
fully, to trim and oil constantly, and prevent any from 
going out. Doleful enough occupation ; but our fatal- 
istic friend did not seem to be particularly depressed. 
His wife and family lived at the foot of the lighthouse, 
and all their material wants were supplied by the neigh- 
boring vmdcL And had they not the benefit of the 
society of the burly pilots and their families ? What 
more could any one desire ? 

M/th Day, — The bar continued just as unfriendly as 
ever, and we got up an impromptu picnic on the ocean 
sand, and collected basketfuls of conch and other shells. 
Then we had the spectacle of almost a shipwreck occur- 
ring on the bar a few hundred yards from where we stood. 
The actor in this ocean drama was the steamer Cfwour, 
of the same line as our steamer. Altogether & cargo-boat, 
of lighter draught than ourselves, she bad been en- 
couraged to attempt crossing inward, from the tower- 
signals indicating the depi^ of w«ter necessary. No 
sooner, however, did she get on the bar and appear to 
be in trouble, than down went the illusory signals that 
had brought her into the peril. For upward of an hour 
she was bumping, tumbling and sticking on the bar, and 
it^ must have been a most anxious time to the captain and 
crew, as it looked at one time as though she must founder. 
With characteristic British pluck and good seamanship 
she stuck to her task, and at last got clear off, and sailed 
triumphantly in, but little the worse for her tussle. The 
bar tugs went out to her assistance only after the worst 
was over ; reminding one of the tactics of policemen who, 
during street brawls, are so frequently invisible, and so 
gratuitously officious when the row is over. 

Sixth Day. — We received letters of condolence from 
our Rio Grande friends, who, pitying our fate, had kindly 
chartered a special sailboat from town to offer us any 
assistance possible ; but, however grateful we felt for tlie 
kindness thus evinced, we were now less inclined than 
ever to run the risk of taking a flying trip back to tbe 
city and perhaps miss our steamer. To-day we spent 
in fishing and visiting the opposite bank, hitherto unex- 
plored by us, and in making the acquaintance of a few 
fishetnyen living there, but they could throw less light on 
our Situation than even the pilots had done. This after- 
noon a. dense fog sprang up, and it was with some diffi- 
ctilty that wo made onr way back to the ship. What a 
small world we were in I No news, no change in our daily 
companions nor in our diurnal grumbling, but one all- 
absorbing theme of conversation and objurgation— the 
unappeasable, the diabolical bar I How eager we were 
every morning to read the first signals on the tower, and 
how perfectly exasperating it was, morning by morning, 
to find how much we required to be free ! How we then 
stormed, raved and generally behaved foolishly, until, 
quite overcome with our absolute helplessness, we would 
each retire, muttering, to our respective dens, until our 
©ver-cheerful captain would propose some little excur- 
sion or amusement, and drag us all out of our lethargy 
and momentary despair ! This evening we went to bed 
more desponding than ever ; tbe fbg-PMvaiiing; tite wind^ 



it onj, waf tliametrically opposite to where it should be 
to do us any good : everything indicated a still pru- 
longed stay. 

SeveiUh Day. — ^At daybreak the fog began to lift ai»l 
the wind to veer round to the right direction for as. 
First, 9 feet on the bar was .signaled, greatest depth yet 
witnessed by us ; then, later on 9| ; then — oh, joy ! conid 
we believe our eyes ? — 10 feet 1 just what we reqnirsd 
with which to regain our liberty. Yea, we were not mis- 
taken. All is suddenly bustle and preparation on board. 
A good head of steam is up, anchor weighed, oaptEun 
on the bridge, everything shipshape, and hope again 
warmed every heart. Off we started toward the bar. 
Oh ! what a delightful prospect ! Was there ever such 
a magnificent scene as that now before us, at ordinary 
times principally made up of sandbanks and vess^ in 
distress? But now we appeared to be entering the gates 
of Paradise, and everything was glorified in our eyes, 
when suddenly, bump ! grind ! rasp ! We were dis* 
illusionized. It was not Hie celestial gates we were en* 
tering, but the black, sullen Styx wo were crossing, and 
our implacable enemy, ** the bar," had triumphed, and 
was bearing us down to destruction, jeering and mock* 
ing at us with her hoaxse, booming breakers ! But it 
was only for a moment. The Gdderon, reeled aa if 
stunned, recovered herself, and in hhortor time than it 
takes to relate it we had po^tively gut into smooth 
water. The bar was defeated ; we were i-eleased, and 
mutual congratulations were showered on all sides b; 
all and every one to anybody or nobody, such was tha 
excitement, and nothing but smiling &tces were seen oq 
that ship all day long, and *' Weoen't we all glad ?" 

To properly oelebrate our escape, by the captain's per- 
mission, and in pursuance of time -honored Brazilian 
custom, we let off immense signal-rockets, and floated 
ignited tar-barrels at night, a veritable /e2« de joie. 

The return trip was delightful — no pamperos or ad- 
ventures in little sail-boats. We stopi^ed at the same 
ports, met our good friends again, related our **bar'* 
experiences, and felt somewhat like little heroes in the 
narration. We passed between the mainland and San 
Sebastiao, between Sauto and Rio, one beautiful, blight 
afternoon, and this dream of beauty alone well repaid us 
for our late troubles. 

Finally we got to Rio, within a month from the date of 
starting out, much pleased with our trip and the many 
kindnesses we had received wherever we had been, and 
we quickly forgave even our arch-enemy — the Bio 
Grande "bar." 



COLQKINa MATTERS IN FLOWEKa 

*' Thb colors of petals and other colored parts of the 
flower," observes Dr. Goodall, ** ace dependent either on 
the presence of corpuscles (the colored plastids) or of 
matters- dissolved in the cell-sap. The following account 
of the coloring matters in the very common Viola tricolor 
is condensed from Strasburger : A vertical section through 
a petal exhibits the epidermis of the upper side as cen- 
sisting of elongated papillae, while that of the lower ode 
has only slightly rounded ones. Just below the ^i- 
dermis of the upper side there ia a layerof compaet coUfl^ 
under which are several rows of smaller- eeUs with eon- 
spicuous intercellular spacer The oells of tha epidermis 
of both sides contains violet. sap cuad y^Ule w graanlea ; tiie 
layer of compact cells undeir the: opiii0BDEtt& of IdM- upftt 
side contains only yellow gnmiJeai. The otnikiag (iixav- 
sities in color presented by diiBiraat partn oA & gj^WB 
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petal depend wholly upon combinations of those two ele- 
ments of color — namely, violet sap and yellow granules. 
In some places, which are devoid of either of these ele- 
ments, there are white spots ; at these places the light is 
reffacteil and reflected by the intercellnlar spaces which 
contaiu air. If the air is removed by pressure, the spots 
will become transparent. The cell-saps in the parts of 
the flower may have almost any color, especially shades 
of red and bine ; from this sap the coloring matter some- 
times crA'stallizes in the form of short and slender 
needles, for instance, in the Delphinium consolidft. 



A MINER'S VICISSITUDES. 

niMBOLiyr relates of a Frenchman, Joseph Laborde, 
tliflt he went to Mexico very poor in 1743, and acquired a 
large fortune by the mino of La Canada. After building 
a church at Tasco, which cost him $450,000, he was re- 
duced to the greatest poverty by the rapid decline of 
those very mines from which he had annually drawn 
from 130,000 to 190,000 pounds* weight of silver. With a 
sum of 8100,000 — raised by selling a sun of solid gold, 
which in his prosperity he had presented to the Church, 
and which he was allowed by the archbishop to with- 
di-aw— he undertook to clear out an old mine, in doing 
which he lost the greatest part of the produce of his 
golden son, and then abandoned the work. With the 
small sum remaining he once more ventured on another 
undertaking, which was for a short time highly product- 
ire, and he left behind him at his death a fortune of 
more than half a million. 



BIRDS' NKSTS AND EGGS. 

Thb philosophy of biids' nests and eggs involves ques- 
tions far too profound to be settled in an hour's lecture. 
The extreme partisans of one school regard birds as 
organic automata. They take a Calvinistic view of bird- 
life : they assume that the hedge - sparrow lays a blue 
egg because under the stem law of protective selec- 
tion, every hedge-sparrow's' eg^ that was not blue 
was tried in the high court of Evolution, under tke 
clause relative to the survival of the fittest, and con- 
demned, a hungry magpie or crow being the executioner. 
The extreme partisans of the other school take an en- 
tirely opposite view. They regard the little hedge- 
sparrow, not only as a free agent, but as a highly intel- 
l^nt one, who lays blue eggs because the inheiited 
experience of many generations has convincetl her that, 
everything considered, blue is the most suitable color 
for eggs. 

Perhaps the first generalization that the egg-collector 
is- likely to make is the fact that birds that breed in 
boles lay white eggs. The sand-martin and the king- 
fisher, which lay their eggs at the end of a long burrow 
in a bank, as well as the owl and the woodpecker, which 
breed in holes of trees, all lay white eggs. The fact of 
the eggs being white, and consequently very conspicuous, 
may have been the cause, the effect being that only 
those kingfishers which breed in holes survived in the 
straggle Uk exiatenee^ against the marauding magpie. 
But the converse argument i» equally intelligible. The 
&ct thai kingfishers breed in holes may have beea the 
cause, and the whiteness of the eggs the effect ; for why 
should Nature, who ia generally so economical, waste her 
eokning-matter on an egg ivhioh, bein^ inoubated in the 
dad[, can never be seen ? The fact that many petrels 
ind moet puffins, which breed in holes, have traces of 



spots on their eggs, whilst their relations, the auks and 
the gulls, who lay their eggs in open nests, nearly all lay 
highly colored eggs, suggests the theory that the former 
birds have comparatively reoenily adopted the habit of 
breeding in holes, and that, consequentiy, the color being 
no longer of use, is gradually fading away. Hence, we 
assume that the color of the egg is probably the effect of 
the nature of the locality in which it is laid. 

The second generalization wliich the egg-collector is 
likely to make is the fact that so many of these birds 
which breed in holes are gorgeously colored, such as 
kingfishers, parrots, bee-eatei-s, etc. The question natu- 
rally arises, Why is it so ? The advocates of protective 
selection reply : Because their gay plumage made them 
so conspicuous as they sat upon their nests, that those 
that did not breed in holes became the victims of the 
devouring hawk, &sumo>^j as the conspicuous white eggs 
were eaten by the manuiding magpie. But the advocates 
of sexual selection say that all birds are equally vain, 
and wear as fine clothes as Nature will let them, and 
that the kingfisher is able to dress as gorgeously as he 
does because he is prudent enough to breed in a hole, 
safe from the jirying eyes of the devouring hawk. The 
fact tliat many birds, such as the sand-martin and 
the dipper, which breed in holes, ore not gorgeously 
colored, while others, such as the pheasants and the 
humming-birdB^ are gorgeously colored, but do not breed 
in holes, is evidence, as far as it goes, that the gorgeous 
color of the bird is not the effect of its breeding in a hole, 
though the white color of the egg probably is. It must 
be admitted, however, that the latter cases are not par- 
allel. Whilst the hen kingfishers and bee-eaters are as 
gorgeous as their mates, the hen pheasants and the hen 
humming-bii'ds are plainly, not to say shabbily, dressed. 
If birds be as vain as the advocates of sexual selection 
deem them, it must be a source of deep mortification to a 
hen humming-bird to have to pass through life as a foil 
to her rainbow -hued mate. Whilst the kingfisher relies 
for the safety of its eggs upon the concealed situation of 
its nest, the humming-bird depends upon the unobtyu- 
siveness of the plumage of the sitting hen. 

A very large, number of birds, such as the grouse, the 
merlin, most gulls and terns, and all sandpipers and 
plovers, rely for the safety of their eggs upon the similar- 
ity of their color to the ground on which they are placed. 
It may be an open question whether these birds select a 
site for their breeding-ground to match the color of the 
eggBy or whether they have gradually changed the color 
of their eggs to match the ground on which they breed ; 
but, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it is 
perhaps fair to assume, as in the previously mentioned 
cases, that the position of the nest is the cause, and the 
color of the egg the feflect 

Many birds make their nests in lofty trees, or on the 
ledges of precipitous cliffs. Of these, the eagles, vul- 
tures, and crows are conspicuous examples. They are, 
for the most part, too powerful to be afraid of the ma- 
rauding magpie, and only fear the attack of beasts of 
prey, amongst which they doubtless classify the human 
race. They rely for the safety of their eggs on the inac- 
cessible position of the nest. Many of them, also, belong 
to a still larger group of birds who rely for the safety of 
their eggs upon their own ability, either singly, in pairs 
or in colonies, to defend them against all aggresaors. 
Few colonies of birds are more interesting than those of 
herons, comrorants and. th^ reapective allies^ These 
birds laV' white or nearly white eggs. Nature, with her 
customary thrift, has lavished no color upon them, be- 
cause, apparently, it woold have been wasted effort to- 
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do so : but tW 
eggs of the guil- 
lemot are a re- 
TUflj'kaljli? excep- 
tion to this lule. 
Few egga are 
inoro gorgeoualy 
colored, nud no 
egga exhibit such 
a yarietj of oolor. 
It in iniiio^siVde 
to au[>poKc tliat 
protective selec- 
tion can h a v e 
p rod u cod e ol o ra 
no con spicnous 
on the Av h i 1 1* 
ledges of the 
chalk clLffs ; and 
sexual selection 
must hikve been 
mi n a 1 ly ^jowt't- 
los»* It would be 
trio InditTOUs a 
suggest ion to 
suppotie that a cook guillemot fell in love with a plain - 
colored hen because he remembered that last season 
she laid a gaj-colored egg. It cannot be accident that 
causes the guillemot's eggs to be so handsome and so 
varied. In the case of birds breeding in holes secure 
from the prying eyes of the marauding magpie, no color 
18 wasted where it is not wanted. 
The more deeply Nature is studied, the more certain 
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Beems to be the con cl union that all her endless variety ia 
the result of evolution. It seems, also, to be more and 
more certain that natural selection is not the can.se of 
evolution, bat only its guide. Yariatioa Is the caii.se of 
evolution, but the cause of variation is uttknoien. It 
seems to be a mistake to call variation spontaneous, for- 
tuitous or accidental^ than which expveasiouH no adject- 
ives less accurate or more miftleftdin*;^ could be found. 
The Atlieniau philosopberj* displayed a less nnscieutifio 
attitude of mind toward the unknown when thej built 
an altar in its honor. 



The Inventoe of PosTAiiE'STAMrs. — ^ The invention of 
postage- stamps is generally ascribed to the Knglish. 
Thev were iirnt brought into use in England iu 1839 ; 
but a 8 toe k holm paper ^ the h^ri/akiitftt, says that, so far 
back as 1823, a Hwedisli officer -Lieut, Trekenber — |>eti- 
tioned the Chamber of Nobles to propose to the Goveni- 
nient to issue stamped sheets of paper, enpeeiftllj de- 
signed to nerve as enveloi>es for prei>aid letter!>. **The 
fa*rtj" it ad da, "in duly recorded in the miuutes of the 
(Clamber, under date of the 23d of March, 1823. The pro- 
jiosifcioD was warmly supported by Count de Schwerin, 
on the ground that the invention, if thus used, would be 
convenient to the public and the post-office ; but it waa 
rejected by a large majority." 

The English AiiPHABEX contains 26 letters ; the 
French, 25 ; Hebrew, Ghaldee, and Syriac, 22 ; Greek, 
24; Latin, 25; Spanish, 27; Italian, 20; Arabic, 28; 
Persian, 81 ; Turkish, 36 ; Coptic, 32 ; Russian, 43 ; 
Sclavonic, 27 ; Dutch, 26; Bengalee, 21 ; Brahman, 19* 
Sanscrit, 28. 
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By Favkie Aymab ILlthzws (Authob of ** Dilbttaktk Dats ") and N. G. Hastikqs. 
'*He lyrought mo to the banqaeting house, and his banner over me was Lore. *'— Solomon's Song n. 4, 

PART IL—OHAPTEB XXL 




" Will love oome back to ns, some far-off day ? 

Ah ! what we both have lost 'tis hard to know T* 



— Anon, 



DO think Delle has 
selected the most ex- 
traordinary time to 
start off on a visit — 
when Bob and Lottie 
have jnst taken their 
honse, and Mrs. Ashe- 
ton has so much pack* 
ing and moving to do 
all by herself r 

Kate Bandall ex- 
presses herself to this 
effect, when she and Lottie favor me 
with a morning call. Lottie begins 
an excnse, of coarse; it is morally 
impossible for her to abstain from 
defending, the absent, even against 
the mildest attacks. 

"Now Eate, yon know Adele hasn't 
been well for the last two or three 
weeks, and Mrs. Asheton said herself 
that she wouldn't be a particle of nse 
if she staid at home. I don't know 
what ails Delle," says Lottie, turning 
to me. *' She's grown so low-spirited 
and nervous and cross — it's really 
pitiable 'sometimes to see herl and 
especially lately she behaves exactly as 
if she had something on her mind." 
"Perhaps she has, Lottie." 

"I don't know what it can be," remarks Eate, '* unless 
it is old Dr. Welles." 

"That's exactly it, Kate. Nobody ever knows 'what it 
can be,' except the victim," I say, with a laugh. 

" I do think it will be a perfect shame if Delle mar- 
ries that horrid old man 1" cries Lottie, warmly. '* Bob 
says he's rich* I wouldn't care if he hung me with dia- 
monds from head to foot! That's one thing I can not 
comprehend — how girls can marry such dried -up old 
creatures !" 

''Dr. Welles isn't such a patriarch, Lottie," I say. " He 
isn't more than — ^let me see — fifty-five or sis, he sat/s^ and 
of course Delle isn't a schoolgirl, to be just blossoming 
into womanhood and rushing headlong into society, when 
he is reduced to senility." 

'* Oh, but there's an immense difference ! — and then 
he is not a nice old man — there are nice old men, you 
know," says Lottia "There's papa—I shouldn't mind 
marrying him a bit if I were somebody else, because he's 
really splendid — you needn't laugh, Kate! — but Dr. 
Welles is so— so— " 



" Now, Lottie, you are talking scandal I" cries Kate, in 
tn ecstasy. 

" No, Fm not 1 Fm only saying that I don't see how 
BQch a lovely woman as Delle Asheton can throw herself 
away on such a man !" exclaims Lottie, quite energetically. 
"She ought to marry a superior person— ou^A^n'^ she, 

Nannie y _ 
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" All women ought to, of course ! the splendid ones, on 
the principle of eternal fitness, and the inferior ones, to be 
elevated by contact and example," I say, laughingly* 
" Only you'll find that women have a constitutional per- 
versity of nature that prevents them even from marrying 
the right men, simple as that seems, Lottie." 

"For mi/ part," declares Kate, "I don't believe Delia 
Asheton will ever marry anybody I" 

" Ob, Kate !" cries her sister, all horrified at the idea. 

"I don't! She's been too much of a flirt, and had 
entirely too many men in love with her," says Miss 
Bandall, oracularly. " You'll see ; if she ever has been in 
love, or ever toiU be, it will be with some man whom 
she can't marry — that's always the way with such 
women." 

A stab in the dark, Kate I 

" Goodness ! I hope not !" says Lottie, quite solemnly. 
" I don't see how a woman can bear her life, with such a 
hopeless sort of love!" 

I could tell you, Bob's wife— but I only smOe. 
' " Lottie's the most romantic goose 1" eays Kate, lookiog 
at her in affectionate admiration ; whereat Lottie blushes 
prettily and laughs. 

"Just wait till I see you in love with somebody^ Kate I 
won't I cast all these contemptuous speeches up at you 
again 1 Nannie, do you think Delle is going to be an old 
maid ?" 

"Not if she can avoid it— love or no love, Lottie," is 
my response. 

I wish they wouldn't talk about such things! I am 
writhing under it as I lie there ; and yet I know that my 
face is just as smiling as it ought to be, and that I would 
die sooner than let even a shadow of annoyance creep 
over its placidity, to tell tales for these two women's 
guessing. 

''Well, Fm sure I hope it will all turn out well,'* says 
Lottie, fervently ; a speech of dubious import, and usually 
to be taken by the rule of contraries in women's mouths—^ 
but young'^Mrs, Asheton is a stranger to undercurrents of 
meaning. Something seems to strike her dimly with a 
sense of "bad form" in discussing loveless marriages 
with me; there is a little pause, and then she says, 
hastily: "When do you mean to get up, Nannie?" 

" I am getting along so nicely with my foot, that Dr. 
Harding says I may nse it a little next week." 

"I'm so glad 1 By-the-way, Nannie, we are all coming 
to spend an evening with you and the colonel before 
Delle goes away." 

" So you have promised ever since we spent an evening 
with you," I say, smiling. 

" Oh, but we are really coming now ; will you have us 
next Tuesday ? Delle is going about the middle of the 
week, isn't she, Kate ?" 

" On Thursday, I think." 

" Comelon Tuesday evening, by all means," I urge, hos- 
pitably, stifling the natural emotions of my soul with a 
successful effort So Lottie pledges herself and family, 
and then she and Kate rise to go, for which I am not 
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Borrj ; I begin to think that it is good for me to be alone 
—or, at leaat, that it is ill for me to seek companions in 
happy, tender-hearted women, who have neither sinned 
nor suffered. 

They are jast leaving the room, when a letter is brought 
in to me. Before I tonch it, I know whose writing is on 
the cover ; and tbere it is, dainty and clear, and there is 
the twisted "0. A." stamped in silver— Ohallis has all a 
woman's foppery in snch small matters. I let the letter 
lie on my table for a minute, before I take it np with slow, 
loathing fingers, and weigh the folded sheets inside ; I can 
see first what they are, and know pretty thoroughly 
what he says in all those labyrinthine crossed lines : the 
*' pages of exordium,*' as he calls his opening conjurations 
—the train of argument— the grand climax— I know it 
word by word. I know how the old doctrine of elective 
affinities runs through every sentence ; I know bow the 
old jargon of kindred souls and spiritual ties and immor- 
tal marriages is repeated here, just as if he and I had not 
gone to the bottom of that poor pretense a day ago, and 
stared at the ragged fallacies of it all ; just the same, 
Ohallis Auburn will prate of these things to the end of 
time. And he will cling hard and long before he lets me 
go_that I know, too ; in another fashion, he is as tena- 
cious as Theo Surelle. But— it is over I how utterly dead 
tnd how irrevocably buried. I know when I let this let- 
ter drop from fingers that do not even tremble in letting 
it go— only shake off the taint of its touch, like a visible 
and foul contamination. I never break the seal of it ; it 
goes back to the writer intact, and no words of mine go 
with it. 

Delle Asheton does not call on me again, though the 
April days are sunny and soft, and she knows that her 
dearest Nan is breathing their freshness only behind the 
window-curtains of her semi-sickroom. A note comes to 
me, full of honeyed phrases and pretty excuses for '* ap- 
parent neglect"; Delle is so busy preparing her ward- 
robe, and helping mamma as well as she can ; for Mrs. 
Asheton is boxing np herhonsehold goods and packing 
trunks for a removal to Bob's own roof-tree, at last secured 
to everybody's satisfaction. Miss Asheton does not look 
\ forward to any very rapturous gayety in Washington ; she 
I "feels so melancholy in these lovely Spring days"; hopes 
, that she will be able to shake off her foolish low spirits 
I before she rejoins her family — it is so sad to be the 
I shadow on other people's happiness I She will see darling 
j Nannie on Tuesday night if possible — underscored ; and 
she is as always, deareat, my most devoted friend, A. 
And this letter I tear and tear in as many pieces as my 
! fingers can rend — a poor satisfaction, as most feminine 
' retaliations are. 

Evidently it wab not possible for my devoted friend to 
see me on Tuesday ; for Lottie and her husband, and Kate 
And Mr«. Asheton, appear duly at eight o'clock, and bear 
tenderest regrets from her instead. 

'* Delle had a shocking headache, and was so sorry," 
says Lottie. *< We didn't even see her when we called for 
Mrs. Asheton, but she sent word that she had been obliged 
to give up and go to bed in the very midst of her prepara- 
tions to come." 

"Yes, Adele is quite miserable to-night," says Mrs. 
Asheton, wrestling with her wraps. ** I gave her a strong 
dose of composing medicine, and ordered her to bed at 
seven o'clock. Delle has been overtaxing herself of late ; 
she's 80 thoaghtless and so careless of her health — but 
that's characteristic of young people, particularly when 
unmarried, and without active responsibilities to set them 
thiuking. I was a wife and mother at Dalle's age, and 
obliged to study the laws of health and happiness. I hope 



you're not exerting^ourself too much, Nannie ?" — peering 
at me as I move slowly about. "Ton shouldn't overdo 
the matter at first ; too much walking will inflame yonr 
ankle, unless you're extremely careful" 

"Oh, I am careful beyond belief, Mrs. Asheton I trast 
my indolence for not overdoing anything 1" I say, with a 
laugh. 

She is inspecting the flowers on my dressing-table, and 
the ivy trained on the wall, and murmurs something 
about the pernicious effect of inhaling odors of decay- 
ing vegetation in one's sleep as we emerge into the parlor 
again. 

I wonder if it is true that Delle needed the dose of com- 
posing medicine 1— or that, having gone to bed at seven 
o'clock, she has remained there ever since 1 She does not 
care to meet me, I fancy ; it cannot be anything but a 
pain to spend an evening with Theo Surelle in a crowd of 
people of which his wife makes one ; at the very least it 
must needs be an awkward situatioD, and when Adele can- 
not be graceful, she will prefer to withdraw in tcto, I 
glance at my husband, while Miss Asheton's excuses ax* 
made over again for his benefit ; he looks singularly un- 
concerned, I think ; so utterly unsympathising at the 
mention of her raging headache, that I must needs think 
it a polite fiction, to which he has been a party — and 
then scorn myself with a bitter scorn for the mean sug- 
gestion. 

" And so you have seen fit to distinguish yourself since 
we saw you last, Nannie," says Bob Asheton, jocularly — 
he has seen fit to drop all titles of mere ceremony since 
his marriage — "causing each particular hair on the heads 
of all the frequenters of the Mall to stand on end like 
quills, at your thrilling performances I You are singularly 
blessed, it seems to me, in finding opportunities for self- 
destmotton, or your cavaliers are extraordinarily inoompe- 
tent. There was that noble escapade at High Falls. Do 
you remember Jim De Forest and his brown mare, oolo* 
nel ? and the magnificent chance he gave you of driving 
Nannie down the Olove Boad in a thunderstorm behind a 
runaway horse ?" 

"Perfectly," replies the oolonel, without a smileu 

"I must say," Mrs. Asheton, proclaims, "that this last 
affair of Nannie's seems to have been the result of most 
culpable negligence— really culpable 1 Mr. Auburn is very 
much to blame, and so every one asserts who saw the per- 
formance. For my part, I don't understand how such a 
thing oould have happened— I believe you were not with 
Nannie at the moment, colonel ?" 

"I was not, madam." ^^^^ 

There I you have your quietus, Mrs. Asheton 1 — no more 
questions about "Nannie's last affair," after that eool, 
slow, final answer. 

The colonel's face is very white and very stern, and he 
makes no sort of attempt to dress it up with fictitious 
smiles and courtesy. 

"Nannie, yon 'must sit down," he says, turning deci- 
sively away from Mrs. Asheton to me ; he wheels up a big 
chahr, places me in it without suffering any remonstrance, 
and brings a hassock for my foot. " For Qod's sake, take 
care of yourself I" he whispers under his breath, as he 
stoops to arrange it— but I look away from him, as if I 
did not hear. 

"Permit me to oast a householder's eye around your 
parlor, Nannie," Mr. Asheton is saying, adjusting his 
glasses before a big Ohinese vase in a corner. " Uphol- 
stery and the prices of bric-^brac are the only themes to 
which my mind condescends at present Did you know 
that we were begging specimens of antique dinner- plates 
and invalided saucers of our united families wherewith to 
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trim the walls of onr bumble borne in tbe Englisb faBbion, 
the smalleet oontribntions thankfully received. If yon 
baT6 any ancient specimens to bestow, cracked beyond ^ 
redemption, Lottie will be yonr everlasting debtor." 

"Yon had better appeal to Aunt May," I suggest. '*I 
can furnish one India china grayy-boat for flowers, but 
plates are the sine qua non, are they not ?" 

"Don't believe a word Bob says," cries Lottie. •• Fve 
only got one lorely Wedgwood teapot, and a tioy little 
bit of a saucer 1 Seriously, Bob, isn't Nannie's room 
lovely, though ? I should think the colonel must have 
ransacked the town to furnish it" 

"I'm making lambreqnins for Lottie's parlor," says 
Fate, unpinning a roll of Turkish stuff. "1 would bring it 
with me to* night, Nannie, because I'm working on time — 
Bob bet me a dozen pairs of gloves that I wouldn't have 
it finished in time to put up when the room was finished, 
and I know I shall be three or four days ahead at the very 
least r 

" That's a beauty — what lovely little brown owls 1" I 
say, looking on and admiring. "Lottie, I think you'll 
have a dear little home I" 

" Tes, we shall be very oozily settled, I'm sure," says 
Mrs, Asheton, senior, blandly, as though the home re- 
ferred to were her own peculiar property. " I wish you 
were about to begin housekeeping at tbe same time, Nan- 
nie ; nothing is more pernicious for young married people 
than hotel-life, or even the atmosphere of a boarding- 
house — don't you agree with me, colonel ?" turning 
abruptly to him. 

"I've never considered the subject," he says, looking 
puzzled, as he always does when entrapped into a reply 
by Adele's mother. 

"Ah I It would be far better if you and Nannie reflected 
on it This life of a perpetual boarder is miserably ener- 
vating to a woman's faculties. A true woman," says Mrs. 
Asheton, severely, " must be wretched without the good, 
healthy interest and responsibility of a home of her own ! 
I hope to see you both undertaking it this time next year, 
if not far sooner !" 

** What am I to do this time next year, Mrs. Asheton T' 

"Preside over yonr own house, I'm telling the colonel !" 
she says, nodding at me across the room. ** If you were 
my girl, I should have insisted on that in the first place !" 

"Oh«lmt Nannie hasn't a genins for housekeeping,'' 
says Kate. "She is like mt, and hates responsibility, 
don't you, Nannie ?" 

"Only in theory, Kate. I never tried it" 

"I'm afraid Golonel Surelle is too indulgent in removing 
it from yonr shoulders," says Mrs. Asheton, with the air 
of a mentor. 

"His own seem better adapted for the burden, Mra 
Asheton," he replies, coolly; " for that one, and all the 
test" 

"Don't you tiiiuk that a true marriage consists in equal- 
izing the burdens, and sharing them f briskly hailing the 
introduction of an argument. 

" Not when a strong man and a weak woman are to carry 
them." 

" Hear t hear V cries Bob, rubbing his hands. " Weak 
woman is a cue I" he adds, soUo voce, to his wife, as Mrs. 
Asheton utters a short, derisive sniff. 

"Ton take the old ground of woman's incapacity, I 
see 1" she says, with a superior air. Theo leans his chin 
in hi9 hand, staring absently at me across tbe table as he 
answers. 

" It's as old as creation, Mrs. Ashton, and there's every 
probability of its lasting as long, I imagine, from present 
appearanoes." 



"As long as women are to be found who nurse their 
weaknesses and indulge their foibles, and men who praise 
and pet them for doing it, I admit !" says Mrs. Asheton. 
"Serioasly, colonel, do you regard marriage as such a 
purely one-sided relation ?" 

" Yes, let's hear your theory of marriage, old fellow !*' 
cries Bob. " Afterward, we'll examine Nannie in private 
concerning your practical exposition of it — eh, Lottie ?' 

" I never had a theory in my life, my good boy," he 
says, carelessly, stroking bis mustache, and looking down. 
Is it to hide any tell-tale lines about the month thus 
shaded, or any betrayal in the depths of those true blue 
eyes? 

"Well ! your ideas— your belief— hang it I call it what 
you like," says Mr. Asheton. " What's the first duty of a 
husband ?— come, colonel I" 

"To love his wife and to rule himself, I should say." 

" Bravo I" cries Bob, enthusiastically. " You deserve 
canonization at tbe hands of t/our wife, Adonis, if that's 
the law of your everyday existence I" 

I can 720^ bear it ! I start up and limp across the room, 
I don't know what for, but I catch sight of a big portfolio 
of photographs, and call the two girls hastily. 

"Lottie I wouldn't you rather look at the statues in the 
Vatican than discuss woman's rights ?" I say, untying the 
strings. 

"Can't I do both?" she says, [laughingly. "I'm in- 
tensely interested I" 

" Oolonel SureUe's views are calculated to be as popular 
with women as some of Nannie's last Summer's theories 
were among men," remarks Mrs. Asheton, rather satiric- 
ally. " Not that I disagree with him so far. He indicates 
a very fair beginning for married life." 

"The subjugation of the wife, we may suppose, comes 
next in order ?" suggests Bob. He gets no answer, for 
Theo has started up, and is wheeling the portfolio-stand, 
for me, nearer to the light As he does so, I meet a 
strange, imploring, miserable look from his blue eyes^a 
look that happily flashes unseen, and I catch and keep it 
fast behind my eyelids, shut in with them as I drop their 
fringe. 

"Self-control," proceeds Mrs. Asheton, wisely, "should 
be the first law of every life ; that I have tried to impress 
on my children from their earliest infancy." 

" With the noble results now placed before you f cries 
her son, smiting the breast of his frookcoat " Bear wit- 
ness, Lottie, to the e£Bcacy of the maternal teachings 1" 

"Fm snre," says Kate, tossing her head over the Turk- 
ish toweling— which she refuses to lay down, even in ex- 
change for the photographs from the antique — " Fm snre 
women have a vast deal more self-control than men, don't 
you think so, Nannie ?" 

"I can't say that I do," I reply, liolding up Perseus 
with the Medusa's head as a screen. 

" Oh, Nannie, Nannie 1 true to your principles !" laughs 
Miss BandalL " I do believe you deny tbe palm to your 
own sex in everything under the sun 1" 

" A ^very common principle among girls !" says Mrs. 
Asheton, severely. 

" Now, women," says Kate, waving her needlefnl of silk, 
"would scorn to have their equanimity shaken by a but- 
ton, or to lose their temper over a spoilt dinner, for exam- 
ple, or to indulge their appetite for candy at fifteen dollars ^ 
a package, as their lords and masters are obliged to do for 
cigars — or a dozen more perfectly childish things that the 
stupid creatures keep on doing all their lives, from pure 
inability to say No to themselves!" ^^ r\r^r%^r> 

I think of one man who has learned how to say it pretty 
. bravely— who has said it steadily enough of late, when it 
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was hard to saj — how hard I begin to know 1 I cannot 
answer Kate for thinking of it 

"The majority of men," says Mrs. Asheton, "are nn- 
doubtedly enslaved by their own propensities and tastes. 
In the very natnre of things *' 

"I beg yonr pardon, Mrs. Asheton,*' I exclaim, shiver- 
ing in anticipation of a plnnge into the aforesaid natnre of 
things ; and nature, tlibngh a good thing in its way, is 
sometimes an awkward one to handle — "I beg pardon, 
bnt isn't this the * David* in front of the Podesta that you 
were describing the other day? Do tell me ; it is aach a 
favorite of mine — this photograph, at least." 

"Ah 1 beautiful T* cries Mrs. Asheton, all the connois- 
seur stirring within her, as she leans over to seize the 
"David," and straightway forgets the enslavement of that 
noble race which he typifies. "Yes, this is the magnifi- 
cent figure I was referring to, Lottie. Just observe the 
proportions, and that splendid animation in the attitude I 
This is a very fine photograph, Nannie ; a foreign one, 
isn't it ?" 

" I believe it is ; I picked out quite a collection at 
Knoedler's, the other day. Won't you change your seat, 
Mrs. Asheton? Tou will have a better light here, I 
think." 

I joyously place her in front of the portfolio, and see 
her absorbed for the next hour, at least, in the treasures 
of antiquity — which, like a large and respectable class of 
aesthetically disposed people, she takes freely upon trust. 
I leave her to discover rare lines of beauty in Leonardo's 
" Medusa," and the ideal curves of infant grace in Meng's 
dropsical " Writing Cherubim," and to speculate on the 
lost arms of the " Venus di Milo," while I lay forcible 
hands on Kate's lambrequin. 

" Now, Kate, I am hungry for a song 1 Leave those 
tiresome little owls, and come to the piano, like a darling. 
I want to hear the ' Three Fishers ' to-night" 

Kate sings the " Three Fishers," but I don't know that 
I hear it, after all ; except the wailing, piteous refrain, so 
like the sea's moan, with its burden of all sorrows. 

"There's a brief compendium of the whole 'woman 
question' for yon," says the singer, smiling over her 
shoulder at us. 

— " * Men must work and women must weep, 
And the Booner it*8 over the sooner to sleep.' " 

" Well, I don't think the division is a fair one by any 
means," remarks Lottie, with mock solemnity. " I'm sure 
the poor women work and weep too ; Pve been doing my 
share of the one, if not the other, for the last ten days. 
Nannie, you've no idea what a genius I've developed for 
packing. I can get more boxes and books into one trunk 
than ordinary women can squeeze into three. Bob is 
stricken with admiration and awe at my powers, and 
has given me all his share of the packing to do in con- 
sequence V 

At which we all laugh. 

"Bob stands on the lids while we lock them," says 
Kate, " and gives all the orders from that elevation ; that's 
sharing the burdens and responsibilities of married life, 
you see, Nannie I" 

"To be sure 1" says Bob, promptly. "I bow to my 
wife's superior capabilities, and am magnimimous enough 
to allow her to shine in these light manual exercises, 
while I modestly withdraw into the background with my 
incompetency." 

Lottie looks up at her husband, with exactly the old 
degree of belief and admiration that inspired her for the 
lover. Strange, isn't it ? — one woman's love and another's 
contempt meeting everywhere, and every man "painte^ 



one way like a Gorgon," and "the other way's a Mars I*' 
I dare say she glances at Oolonel Sorelle, and wonders 
softly to herself what fascinations can lurk, for a woman's 
ensnaring, in that big, silent, haughty man, who makes no 
smart speeches, weaves no intricate pleasantries, roars at 
no jokes of his own manufacture— who eschews radical 
reforms, and plays at no fencing tricks with words, but» 
like Marc Antony, " speaks right on " in bold, simple 
fashion — strikes once, and strikes straightly. I suppose 
sfa^ mildly marvels how I missed such a shining mark 
as her Bobert, in the direction of my affections, and 
thanks Heaven with a little grateful shiver that it is as 
it is. 

" Fruit ?" says Mrs. Asheton, looking over her spec- 
tacles at the silver dish offered her. " Thanks. Lottie, 
dear (90U0 voce), I advise you not to touch any — you're 
looking rather bilious, and it's the worst thing at night. 
Yes, thank you, colonel— I \DiU take a glass of wiae ; 
being an old woman, I permit myself the pri? ilege, al- 
though, theoretically speaking, it's against my principles. 
Nannie, don't you allow yourself any stimulant in your 
character of invalid ?" 

" I don't call myself an invalid, Mrs. Asheton ; and I 
stimulate myself, as you see, on cqf4 noir.*' 

1 hold out my hand for one of the tiny cups, but Theo 
makes no offer to supply me. 

" It will give you a headache, Nannie — it always does." 

" I don't care 1 give me a cup, please ; I'm used to 
aches," I say, and laugh up in his face, as he leans a little 
over my chair. 

"I want to save you one, if I can — even a headache," 
he says, under his breath. "No^ Nannie." 

I sink back and utter not a word. Fool that I am, to 
let that hot flush of pleasure creep over me and tingle my 
tired pulses ! jast because, for the first time in these 
weeks of separation, he has cared to say No when I 
stretched out my hand for a forbidden thing I 

" Let me make you a glass of orangeade— you'll drink 
that, won't you ?" 

"I— suppose sol" 

He makes the orangeade, and I drink it, as I would 
drink the hemlock of the ancients, or the nectar of the 
gods, untasting and indifferent to either, provided ke gave 
it to me, just now. Mrs. Asheton dps her wine and orum- 
^ bles cake over the magnificent limbs of the Discoboli in 
her lap, expounding Grecian art the while ; and the rest 
of us respectfully listen, or affect to do so. And the fairy 
chimes of the little dock strike eleven as we are thus 
engaged ; which causes the matron to start up abruptly 
and remind Lottie of the flight of time, and the suicidal 
results of sitting up past ten o'clock, when one is astir all 
day as she has been of late. 

" Adele will drop in to bid you good-by, to-morrow, 
Nannie," she says, when we all stand in a knot at the 
door, and Bob is filially adjusting her doak. " We ex- 
pect she will get off on Thursday, by an early train, if possi- 
ble, but she has so much to do, and she's so uncertain — 
By-the-way, colonel, you'll call before she goes, I presume? 
Shall we look for you to-morrow evening ?" 

"Thank yen, I think not, Mrs. Asheton ; I shall trouble 
you to convey my adieux to Miss Adele, if you will be so 
kind, and wish her a very pleasant journey for me," 
Colonel Surelle answers, gravely and explicitly; and as he 
speaks, he passes his arm round mji waist, drawing me to 
lean on him. " Nannie, don't stand here ; Mrs. Asheton 
will excuse you, if you sit down again." 

I am trembling so that I don't think I could have stirred 
if I wished to ; bnt Mrs. Asheton hurries her departure at 
this, and we all kiss and say Good- night ; and all the while 
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that finn pressure girdles me aboui— oh, whj is it? 
Never mind the reason 1 I know that the thing I have 
longed for, I have at last — for one minnte— two— until the 
door shnts and the gnests are gone. 

"Why, Nannie I how yon are trembling ! you're tired 
out," he says, drawing me hastily to a chair. "You've 
bean up too mooh to-day, I'm sure, and these people oom- 
ing in have worn you out — my two poor little hands I 
they're like fire, and I oan't cool them — mine are hotter 
Btilir 

Does he think his lips are any cooler, I wonder ? They 
never wiR be cool till he is dead, I am sure I But I let 
them kiss my hands, not onoe, but over and over, as he 
holds both of them up to his face. 
. "I don't want to be cooled. I— I want " 

"What, my darling?" 

" Ob, I want to hear something I — something— that I 
never shall hear I" The words come out like a cry, and 
I oannot help it He lays my hands up softly round his 
neok as he stoops over me. 

" Don't, Nannie !— don't I" 

" i;want to go to my room ; I — I don't think I — want to 
walk," I whisper in a small voice. In a minute he has me in 
his arms, drawing a great, long breath as he turns his face 
from coming near to mine. 

"Do I trouble you a great deal ? do you— do you mind 
eanying me, Oolonel Surelle ?" 

"Ko," he says, with a pitiful sort of smile on his mouth, 
and his arms let go of me slowly, as he lays me down on 
my own bed. I see him glance up from me to the gilded 
sltfine on the wall, whose doors are shut fast, with a spray 
of ivy twisted across them ; my own eyes follow his there, 
and then flash back to his face. 

" Why don't you ask me whose picture it is ?" I say, 
softly. 

"Because"— he flushes, "and his white teeth clinch 
sharply together—" because I don't want to hear 1" 

"If you aaked me, Fd show yon, Oolonel Surelle." 

He turns away from the bed. "You are very kind," 
he says, harshly. " I— I have no desire whatever to trou- 
ble you so far." 

Will he go? I reach out my hands and clasp them 
drooping over the side of the bed, and turn my cheek to 
the pillow, looking after him ; his hand is ,on the door. 

"Won't you say Good-night to me ?" 

"Oood-nighi" He says it with his back turned un- 
cDurteonsly ; but having said it, he abruptly walks to my 
bedfeide again, and drops down there on his knee. 

"Nannie ^" 

I wait for a minute, but he does not finish. 

"What do you want of Nannie V 

"One kiss 1 Kiss me onoe, child ; for God's sake give 
me that, this one night— won't you ?" 

Saoh a flash of the old pent-up passion I Oh, Theo, 
Theo^ is there life in the ashes yet ? Oan I kindle a spark 
among them with these poor hungry lips of mine, that 
aohe so for the very want of what you ask ? Slowly — 
slowly, they draw near, not to his face, but to the hand 
that lies dinohed there on my pillow ; I take it between 
my two bands, and I leave there, warm and quivering and 
doee^ the kias that has all my weight of love in it And 
then— I am a woman, I have no better reason for it — I 
push it passionately from ma 

"Go away I I— I— I want you to go, Oolonel Surelle I" 

"I am going.'* He rises up swiftly, and without a 
touoh, without another word, goes straight from the room. 
But something stays behind — something sweeter than 
mere touch or presence— a dream and a wonder, and a 
great passionate hope ; it makes me turn with a little glad. 



sobbing murmur to the pillow where his arm leaned, and 
put my hot face down to kiss the spot, and clasp mt/ arms' 
around it, because they yearn so for warmth instead of 
chilly emptiness ; it brings a tender little rain of tears 
into the shut eyes that hide themselves there, and a trem- 
bling, loving prayer to the lips that have stolen fire from 
his touoh ; it wakes up the soul of that dead, sweet Sam- 
mer, and the soul of Nannie Delamayne, hushed asleep 
so long. Because he has said — said !— the words are vainer 
than air — he has made me/ed to my heart's centre the 
strength of the old, unshaken loyalty ; he has swept away 
with a touch the bitter fancies that grew thick around 
another woman's name. I have no reason for it, any more 
than the waking-up flowers know for the return of April 
rains and April sunshine ; I only know that I forget Adele, 
that I forget my fears and doubts and stinging jealousies, 
and opening wide my arms, I let the wandering comfort 
in, and hide with folded white wings in my heart 
. And then I unlock the shrine, and take the treasure 
from its golden niche; and somebody's face— a shadow 
stolen from a year ago— lies and sleeps all night on my 
breast held warm under my two hands. You would not 
look at the pictured face, Theo— if you had, you would 
have seen your own strong soul look back at you, through 
wide, brave eyes that are blue— blue as August skies 1 



CHAPTER XXIL 

" A little time 'twas given 

To me to have th j love ; ' 

Now, like a ghost, alone I move 
About a ruined heaven." 

The very first feeling that I have when I awake, is of 
wonder as to what has come over the 'day, and made it 
different from all other days to which my eyes have opened 
of late ; why the sunshine, quivering in golden pencils of 
light through the half-shut blinds, has a hint of glory in 
it, like the rays that used to' shine over the mountains to 
kiss my eyes awake in the July morning. I must have 
been dreaming of Gatskill, I think, for I find myself list- 
ening for the drip of the fall below my old window at the 
Laurel House, and a vague sort of vision glimmers through 
my sleepy eyelids, of the oool, wide piazza, and the dew 
glittering on the grass beyond, and the long blue shadows, 
and somebody in white clothes, with a blaoL ribbon on his 
straw hat, lounging there and smoking all by himself. 
Ah, those were bright, sweet days! and life is full of 
plenty such— if I can ever find them again 1 

I start op just as Annette is knocking her first knock at 
my door. I want to look very pretty this morning — jnst 
as I used to look ihen^ when he thought I was fairer than 
all other women. I remember how he used to like my 
hair, just wound plainly round and round in a great thi(^ 
braid, and drawn behind my ears in soft, loose ripples — 
'*suoh a womanly sort of way," he called it ; I want to 
wear it exactly so this morning. And I set Annette to 
finding one of the same white morning dresses that I used 
to trail up and down the piazza there— a pretty, dainty 
thing, a mass of crisp little fintings and thick embroidery 
— he has seen it twenty times out in the pine grove, and 
crushed up in the hammock — I may have worn it the very 
day when he brought me home the scarlet lilies. I think 
— yes, I am sure that I look rather nicely, when I am 
standing up there fastening the lace at the throat ; my 
cheeks are as pink as the ribbon, and my face looks alto- 
gether different to me — not as the face of that bad, weary 
woman who gave her married hands to Challis Auburn's 
kisses I 

*' Shall I ring for breakfast, madame? Monsieur le 
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eolonel has breakfasted alone, and gone^a long time ago, 
ij tiiink/' says Annette, stroking down my rnffles offi- 
donslj. I tarn sharp ronnd upon her. 

''Gk)ne — has Colonel Sarelle gone?'' 
' *'Ye8, madame — before I knocked at yonr door.'* 
* ^ *•! will take my breakfast now." I tnm hnrriedly away 
from the glass, biting my b'ps in mercilessly. Hateful 
white dress 1 how it sickens me with its wasted bravery ! 
— ^hateful sun, that has tnmed chilly and faint already as 
December's! I would scorn to cry — but such pitiful, 
wounded, humiliating disappointment as children feel 
oomes over me with a great rush of pain, and sets my 
mouth [quivering in tell-tale fashion, and puts a mist in 
my eyes that I have hard work to wink away. Bat I sit 
down to my solitary breakfast, and nobody sees it — nobody 
knows or cares that I have been disappointed, and am 
eating my heart out with brooding over the sweet thing 
that I miss. 

I wonder how I am to get through with the dragging 
hours of the morning ! 1 1 am tired of books ; I hate fancy- 
work now, for it sets my mind madly to work, while my 
fingers are monotonously plying their task ; I hate my piano 
— ^I wonder if I can ever bear to touch those keys again ! 
Th«re is nothing to do, in short, but to sit and fret at 
the fire, until the sight of the flames, licking the great 
lump of soft coal in the grate, c^ves me a sudden idea. 

"What would become of this world without fire and 
death?" Hawthorne asked of his note-book. *< Purified 
by fire " always gives to me the most satisfactory sense of 
newness and renovation— of utter annihilation for the 
effete refuse of human lives. There is a good deal of such 
refuse lying hidden away from the daylight side of my 
life ; what is material of it, I am going to give to the 
blessed purification of fire this morning. 

So I get to my own room again without Annette's help, 
and find stowed away on a shelf of the armoire a certain 
box that has been locked up fast for these four years ; 
a box wherein I know I shall find a good many dead and 
dried-up flowers, a few old photographs, a bundle of letters 
— a trinket or two, and a fan, and the tmell of violets. I 
meant to burn them all six months ago» I remember ; and 
an odd, foolish feeling^the involuntary tenderness that 
grows aronnd the relics of the dead, like the loving ivy on 
old rains — made me save them at tbe very last, putting 
them away out of sight, nntil some time " when I should 
feel like putting them out of existence." And in my secre- 
tary there are more letters written in that delicate hand, 
and dated even so lately as a week ago — and these letters 
shall blaze too with the rest— all that is tangible of the 
dream I dreamed once. 

I set the window wide open — for the air is so warm, and 
the very smell of Spiring is in it— and between the air out- 
side and the fire within, I sit down flat on the big tigerskin 
rug, and empty my box of its lately precious contents. 
Oh, the shame of it, that I ever should have loved them 
80 well! I wonder if all women feel that shuddering, 
sickening recoil that creeps through my nerves at the 
touch of such old witnesses as these ? To some, I sup- 
pose, first love wears a fair and sacred guise for ever, and 
its buried ashes-of-roees never quite lose their June-like 
flush and clinging fragrance; to me, the ugliest shape 
Death ever wore is less repulsive than the face with which 
my old folly stares up at me out of its grave, when the 
rock is rolled away. I have no wish, no heart to open the 
old letters again, and tbe pictures I hurry out of sight 
without a glance ; I gather the whole heap up in my two 
hands and drop them in tbe grate, crushing them down 
with the poker, and holding them right in the blaze till 
/ they kindle and curl up and flare into broad banners of flame 



— gone, thank €k>d I If I could throw my memory with 
them into the fire, and let those kind flames eat out and 
consume away the marred and blotted records that must 
shame me in my own sight for ever ! 

I lean my face in my two hands, scorching it redder 
than any rose, as I watch the funeral pyre flickering itself 
away. It has crumbled and blackened down to a mere 
film of somsihing that was once a crossed and reerossed 
sheet of perfamed paper, and I am gazing at the little red 
sparks that come and go and creep through it, and have 
just stretched out my hand for another letter out of the 
last bundle to drop in, when I hear the door open, and 
turning my head, am transfixed at the apparition of Colo* 
nel Surelle. 

He stares at me, curled up there in a heap of white on 
the tigerskin, with my letters scattered about me — and I 
stare at him in astonishment at his appearance in my pre- 
sence at eleven o'clock A.M. He explains it without any 
circumlocution or delay. 

"Nannie, I am going to take a twelve o'clock train— Fm 
going to New Orleans on business." 

I sit perfectly still, with my hands in my lap, and say 
nothing-^becanse nothing whatever occurs to me to say. 

" I found a telegram waiting for me this morning,'* he 
goes on, hurriedly. " Fni wanted down there on a matter 
of business. I won't leave you alone, Nannie, for I drove 
np-town and saw Mrs. JBlliott before I came home, and 
she promised to come and stay with you." 

"Ton needn't have taken the trouble," I cry, intermpt- 
ing him. '*! don't in the least mind being alone — I 
prefer it I" 

** I don't wish to leave yon so," he says, shortly, and 
walks to his own room. " I'm going to pack a trunk ; I 
shall have to catch the train for Baltimore at lSf:15," and 
with that he disappears. I hear him moving about in there, 
while I sit still, exactly as he found me ; the letters lie 
unheeded before me, and the '.last red sparkle dies, reap- 
pears and flickers, and vanishes for ever in the black rus- 
tling film in the grate. I have forgotten everything in the 
shook of my husband's announcement. Going to New 
Orleans— to Baltimore — and to-morrow Delie Asheton will 
be in Washington. 

I catch my breath with a sob, as if a wave had dashed 
me in the face. Yes, I see it all — ^the reason why he had 
no farewells to make in person — ^he is going to meet her 
there. For one minnte, at least, I believe 0iat as fall j as 
ever I believed any of the fixed facts of existence. Even 
when memories of the past, and my old faith in him, oome 
back to shake that shameful conviction, Gt>d knows how 
bitterly the very suggestion rankles still in my breast ; 
what an agony of doubt and craving and sickening fear 
crowds over my soul and darkens the very light of day to 
my eyes, and chokes the breath on my lips 1 I do not stir 
— I feel as if I should never care to stir again. I stare 
blankly straight on at tbe roses in the window, and the 
laughing sunshine that turns their green leaves golden— 
the sunshine that falls just as warm and bright and careless 
on dead faces and waxen hands as on the bride's gold ring 
and orange-blossoms ; and everything seems to have 
stopped short just here ; the wheels of life to have mn 
down, and all its workings to have come to a horrible 
pause. He is going ; just a few minutes more — barely 
one more round of the clock, and he will be gone, and oat 
of my reach for ever, though I should spend my soul in 
crying after him. What oan I say while I have the time 
and chance ? Shall I speak to him t tell him ? O GK>d ! 
what can I tell him that will change oar two lives now ? 
He does not want my love ; I am for ever forgetting that 
I cannot make him glad by any words of mine, any more. 
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It is tor another voman to say, ••/ love you;'* another 
woman to call him to her side by one flntter of downcast 
eyelids, one small quiyer of asking lips. The minntes slip 
by, one by one— one by one. I count the ticking of the 
elock that tells how fast they are going, and I sit dnmbly 
and stare at the flowers and snn, and know how fate is 
drifting me away to the hopeless fatnre— how soon I shall 
look back npon these wasted seconds, as one in hell upon 
the lost years of his life ; and still I cannot say one word. 

I sat there nearly an honr, I know. I heard his .foot- 
etepa in the inner room, and knew that the door stood 
ajar, and that twice he came and stood there, and looked 
at me ; bnt I never tnmed my head. At last he came out, 
and I moyed my eyes and saw him ready to start, his hat 
in his hand, and an nnlighted cigar between his fingers, as 
be walked np to me, spnmlng those scattered letters with 
his foot on the thick soft skin. 

" Nannie, I'm going," he said, in an odd, shaken yoice. 
He was sorry, I thonght/ at the last minnte. 

•• Are yon ? Well— good-by." 

** Is that all f looking down with wide, eager eyes. 

** All I I suppose so ; there's nothing else to be said 1" 

" I suppose yon thank God that I am going I" he says, 
gnawing in the silky fringe of his mnstache. 

" I dare say yon will have a pleasant time ; I'm glad of 
that, certainly." 

" Thank yon T* A hot flash sweeps across his face ; I 
eee the veins throb in his square temples, and he sets his 
white teeth together hard for a second. **Will you give me 
yonr hand ? €k)od-by," holding it so tight that the very 
eense of pain is quite crufthed out of it '*Good-by, 
Nannie I" 

•« Go^d-by, Oolonel Surelle." 

He drops my hand, tarns and walks straight to the door. 
But as he goes, a stammering word, or two forces its way 
through my lips, and holds him back for at least one 
minute longer. 

** When — when are you coming back again ?" 

*' I can't tell ; in a week, perhaps longer. I shall write 
to you," he says, hurriedly, without turning to look again. 
And then he opens the door with a quick, unsteady hand ; 
it shuts hard, and I am left to sit all alone, between the 
warmth of sunshine and firelight, cold as death from the 
lips to the heart 

CHAPTER XXni. 

** And men go down in ships to the seas, 

And a hondred ships are the same as one ; 
Ajid backward and forward blows the breeze — 
And what is it all when all is done ? 
A tide with never a shore in sight, 
Setting heavily on toward night." 

I OANNOT sit here all day, staring into the fire and around 
an empty room. All day 1 no, not five minntes longer. 
Before this Mayday sun has gone down I have to leave 
it for ever to its emptiness, I do not reflect or count the 
eost, or wonder at the way I am to go ; I simply know 
that this is the last time I shall ever sit here idly as Theo 
Surelle's wife. I know now that he himself wishes it to 
be so. He has taken what seems to him, I suppose, the 
gentlest way of breaking 'our harsh bond, and has trod 
the initiative step, said the " farewell " for me, and made 
it easy— oh, so 'easy 1 — for me to do the rest Easy or 
hard, there is no fear that I shall linger long about it, 
Theo I 

I get up from the rug, and go toward my room. Ad I 
paas the table, and lean my hand there a minute for sup- 
port — for my foot is very weak and troublesome still — my 
eye catches the comer of an envelope sticking out between 



the leaves of *<Owen Meredith.'* I snatch it forth ; it is 
unsealed, and contains five fresh, clean notes for a hun« 
dred dollars each« 

" Well 1 he does not mean that I shall go forth empty* 
handed, like the women in those novels, who flitby night 
with a few hasty necessaries in a little bag, and a sovereign 
or two in their purses I ** Always throwing his money 
away," Delle used to say, did she not ? Throwing it away 
on every woman he met — even me I Thanks, Oolonel Su- 
relle; you hav€ done it, freely, splendidly, wholly en 
prince, for the last ten months— ever since I knew you — 
but you can do it no more. I have spent the last dollar 
of yours that I shall ever handle ; touched for the last 
time luxuries that year money has bought me. I shall 
go as I came, with Nannie Delamayne's /ilender girlish 
possessions — no more ! 

So, with fingers that bum with shame, I crush the notes 
back into their blank envelope, and scarcely knowing 
where te leave the package, take it at last to my husband's 
room. I give one swift glance round at the disorder he 
has left, the torn papers in the grate — he has been bum- 
ing letters too, it seems I — and the strew of masculine be* 
longings that lie about Only a glance, for I have no right 
to linger here at all, or even touch one atom of anything 
that is his. He has carelessly left one drawer open, and 
in a corner of it I thrust his money, close it and tum the 
key. I look up and see my own face fiash for a second 
across the glass where his was reflected so few minutes ago, 
and it is like a stranger's face, so wild and white and fright- 
ened ; and so I hurry away. I have only Eeen a minute 
in the room, bnt I have said two prayers there — the only 
ones that I ever $haU say, if I live a hundred years — and I 
kiss the door, and pass out of it, so far as I can know, for 
ever. 

It is all done very quickly and very quietly. I can't tell 
you any of my thoughts, for I had none that deserved the 
name. I only knew that I was going — going. I kept 
saying that over to myself twenty times ; and most ex- 
pressly that I must go at once — hurry my preparations 
and give no time at all for the thoughts to oome, until I 
was fairly gone out from under his roof. So I went into 
my own room and called Annette, there to tell her briefly 
and succinctly that Oolonel Surelle had been summoned 
away on business of indefinite duration, and that / was 
going — to make Mrs. Elliott a visit of correspondingly 
vague limits ; to order my trunks made ready, and her 
own packed — and then to turn the key upon myself, and 
plunge recklessly into the work. 

I worked so desperately, that by four o'clock all the 
possessions that were mine before I married Theo Surelle, 
and that I had brought here to his home were crammed 
into five Saratoga trunks, and the keys were in my hand. 
It was not exactly like the orthodox fiitting ; and I was so 
far unlike the orthodox woman, that I "wm shamefully 
afraid of the Frenchwoman's sharp eyes and curious specu- 
lations upon my movements — afraid of her suspecting 
now, what she must inevitably know, with all the rest of 
the world, a little later— that I [had stepped away from 
under the protection of my husband. Also, I was com- 
pelled to another innovation upon received rules ; though 
I would fain have walked to Aunt May's door, the fiesh 
was weak, and my foot still almost useless for pedestrian 
purposes. I found myself forced to call, for the last time. 
Colonel Snrelle's horses and his carriage, and his faithful 
Patrick, to convey me to Mrs. Elliott's house. I did not 
think about its being the *' last time," though ; as I told 
you just now, I did not think at alL I took no sentimental 
farewells, and gave no parting looks about the old rooms 
where I seemed already to have lived years and years, and 
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now to have no place any more. Without regret and with- 
out fear, bnt just a deadened and dazed heart in me, I 
went out of the door and down the stairs, and passed into 
the street, leaning on Annette's arm. 

"Will I call on yez for orders to-morrow, ma'am ?" says 
Patrick, holding open the carriage-door as we stop before 
Na 12, in the old, qniet street No, Patrick need not call ; 
I shall not go out for several days, and when I want his 
Bervioes, I will send for him. I shall never drive in my own 
carriage again 1 Nannie Delamayne's income will not cover 
sach luxuries, I think, as I go slowly up the steps ; she will 
have to unlearn many of the ways wherein Theo's wife 
played grande dame for his pride and pleasure t 

'* Why Nannie 1" Aunt May appears in the hall behind 
Ann, dressed and ready for a sorHe, and stares at me in 
astonishment "I was just coming to you, dear ; the 
dolonel called this morning, and told me how I was 
needed." 

*' Yes, I know," I answer, hastily; *' but instead of your 
coming to me, I took a fancy to come to you — won't yon 
have me. Aunt May ?" 

'< My dear 1 yon know whether I will 1" she says, Idss- 
ing me warmly. " I'm delighted to have my grown-up 
daughter back again — ^bnt aren't yon very imprudent to 
come out so soon? Don't go up-stairs— come straight 
into the library, and let Annette carry your things up into 
your own little room." 

My own room I— verily. Aunt May, yon know not how 
far I have come to daim it 1 How odd and strange and 
unreal it seems to look about me and feel that this is 
*' home " to me now — ^that I shall never go back again 
into that other room, whei^e I used to be happy once. 

God 1 the sinking, hopeless, horrible sense of my des- 
olation 1— the drowning loneliness that roUs over me, as 
the old thought and the old memory wake up again in 
my deadened soul I Never any more to see him in the 
old places — never any more listening for a footstep, any 
more waiting, hoping, wondering — never to watch him 
about the room, or feel him near me when my eyes are , 
turned away — never to reach out even a finger to touch 
him, never to feel his fingers, hot and clinging, dose over 
the hand that strays out to them 1 Nothing more^-only 
this empty, dreary house, where he never lived and slepi 
and came and went— only this quiet woman's face, to mad- 
den me with its calm sweetness for ever looking on at my 
bitter unrest I 

1 crush' down] the pain — it is no time to give way now, 
when, of all times in my life, I have most need to be 
strong. I look up at my aunt, straight into her gentle 
eyes, and watch them for any shadow that shall oome over 
them while I speak. 

**Are you glad to have me back. Aunt May ?" 

"Beally, Nannie, I am not given to * protest too 
much,' " she says, laughingly. " I am very glad— does 
that convince you ?" 

*' But you don't know— I have oome— I have come to 
ask you to take me back for good," I hurry out, feeling 
my voice tremble as /am troubling in every limb. "I 
haven't any other home— I have left Theo Surelle for 
ever." 

" Nannie r 

** If you're afraid to take me in, tell me so and let me 
go, now — this minute !" I say, grasping the arms of the 
chair hard with my two hands as I lean forward and look 
at her. "I'm never going back to him again, never, so 
long as I live. He doesn't want me any more ; he 
doesn't care where I am ; if you won't have me, Aunt 
May " 

"Nannie, for Heaven's sake, what do you mean ? what 



has happened ?" cries my aunt, in absolute terror. I see 
her face turn pale as I speak, and a blank alarm cover it 
—but that is all ; there is no line or shade in it all where 
I read repulse. 

" Happened I Nothing," I say, bitterly-" nothing, ex- 
cept that Colonel Surelle has taken an easy way to help 
me to this step, without any troublesome scenes or dia- 
graoeful esdandre by the way. He has gone away himself 
—said good-by to me very politely, and left me a hand- 
some sum of money to cover any possible expenses — and 
I have come back to you ; I never was slow to take a hint, 
or to rid people of my society when it had begun to 
grow tiresome ; as tiresome and altogether hateful aa mind 
has to Theo SureUe I" 

" But Nannie, Nannie I you're all in the wrong 1 — ^yon're 
making the maddest misUike any woman ever madef 
What can possibly have put such an insane fancy into 
your head ? For pity's sake, my child, tell me the truth, 
and let me understand all this,'/ she implores, eagerly. 
"I can't believe what yon tell me in this excited way !" 

" There's nothing to tell you— only I have left him I 
Don't suppose that we ever had any scene over it— 4t 
wasn't needed. He knows, and / know, what our two Uvea 
have been together, and always would have been ; and ho 
was tired of it — God knows I am I I wanted him to let 
me go long before this, but he— it was different then," I 
say, choking back the bitterer words. " Now he has let 
me see the difference." 

"But, Nannie, he loves you I Theo Surelle loves yon 
with his whole nature and his whole soul, and yon are 
murdering every chance of happiness that either one of 
you can ever have in this world, by leaving him !" 

"I am giving him the only chance of happiness that be 
can have," I say, biting back the sobs in my breath as I 
turn my head away. "I wiU do it ! Don't talk to me — 
don't try to shake me. Aunt May. I've had time enough 
to think, Heaven knows, and I have thought, and I've 
faced it all ; and 111 die rather than turn back again I I 
know I'm disgracing myself in everybody's eyes for ever. 
What do I care for all the world, or anything in it, except 
—except one man ? I never did anything half so near 
right in all my life as this thing that I'm doing now — ^living^ 
the trnth out at last, instead of the miserable lie I have 
lived these two months, and leaving Theo Surelle free to 
take what he wants and do what he pleases, and forget the 
misery 'I've been to him I Let me alone, and let me do 
it, and ruin myself, if I must, in my own way I" 

I am starting up unsteadily, but my eyes meet hem as I 
push back the chair, and I see the tears in them. It breaks 
me down. My misery sweeps over me like a greats over- 
whelming wave, and drifts far behind all the frail sapports 
I cling ta It tosses me helplessly on its fierce surge, 
and the waters cool my soul at last. I can do no more but 
slip down on my knees and let the mighty flood go by me» 
And I crouch there and weep and weep my heart out, now 
that the strain of endurance has fairly given way ; no- 
thing can reach me for these first minutes; no human 
voice can stay my crying, nor any hnman hand touch me^ 
that I care to cling to and lean on— except the voice and 
the hand that are taken away out of life fen* ever more. I 
turn from Aunt May and bury my face in the big arm-^ 
chair, and stretch my arms out to the emptiness — ^not to- 
her. I want him, and I cannot find him, and I will lean 
on no other creature in this world ever again. 

•it « « « « • » 

" Nannie, darling I" 

The room is quite dark now ; afternoon has turned to 
twilight, and twilight is deepening blackly, when some 
one steals in and kneels down by me on the fioor. I lift 
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up my head forlornly, and my bands unclasp tliamselyea 
and drop listlessly into mj lap, 

" Won't yoQ come up to yonr room and lie down there, 
deafest ? I want you to hft^e a cnp of tea^ and eat jaat a 
little Bomsthiug, or yon will surely be aick/* 



I get up filowly, without aayiug a word. Why shonld I 
take tbe trouble to speak again, or to dissent from any- 
thing that can be suggested to me now ? I let Aunt May's 
arm elip round and support me, as we go out into the ball 
I go wearily up the stairs, leaning on her, and thiuking 
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how some one carried me the last time— great, strong, 
steady arms that have let me go now — and I am too weary 
and weak even to cry at the aching want of them. The 

' gas is lighted in the room that used to be mine ; strangely 

I familiar look the whitely draped bed, and the qnaint, old- 
fashioned toilet-table, with its wreaths and flating of laces 
abont the glass, and the great wide-armed easy-ohair, and 
the soft lonnge, with its gayly flowered chiDtst ; he pat- 

< tern of the carpet, and the panels of the paper, and every 
aspect in the pictures on the walls, stare at me the same 
as of old, and I look back at each with changed and un- 
loving eyes. It is att so blank and dreary and forlorn. I 
sit down an the side of the bed and look abont me, and 
my heart sinks down^lown, like a cold stone in my 
breast. I draw a great, long breath, as if that could ease 
away the weight. 

"I thought you wouldn't want Annette to-night, dear,*' 
says my aunt's soft voice, *'so I let Ann show her to her 

! room, np-stairs, and told her that I would help you with 
your trunks when they came. I don't think you had bet- 
ter trouble yourself with anything now, but lie quietly 
down and let that poor foot of yours rest" 

"My foot doesn't hurt me. Aunt May, has Minnie gone 
to bed ?' 

"Tve just seen her tucked up in her crib. She wanted 
to come and kiss you, but I told her Nannie was sick, and 
she must wait till to-morrow. I want you to have some 
dinner now. I have had mine all alone," says Aunt May, 
« and Bridget has a nice little bird keeping warm for you, 
and is making some hot toast and tea." 

"I thank you ; I don't want to give so much trouble," 
I answer, wearily ; but I submit to all her arrangements, 
and let her dispose of me on the sofa, and put a little table 
at my side^ and ring for my dainty meal, which comes up 
immediately from Bridget's hands. I haven't eaten sinee 
that miserable breakfast all alone— u?a5 it this morning 
only f It seems far back in another lifetime, already 1 and 
I begin to be aware of the sickness of hunger, and a mis- 
erable faintness coming oyer me. So I sit up obediently, 
and eat and drink as well as I can, in the mechanical fash- 
ion wherein I think most of life's ^business will be done 
hereafter ; and while I do so, I am gazing round the old 
room still, as a ghost might, who has stolen back, "re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon." Is it possible that I 
was ever thoroughly glad of existence — ^utterly care-free 
and happy, and at rest between these fonr walls ? I, who 
sit here now with only that hold on life which is bom in 
us as an animal instinct ? — not a single hope to strike root 
into the soil of the world, not one satisfied desire to bind 
me fast to any spot upon it ? 

And then, when Aunt May has left me— as she does soon, 
seeing, I suppose, that I am better alone with my own 
hurt — when the door closes and the room is still — then I 
face my future, and wrestle with it, as Jacob with the 
angel of old— only God does not give me, nor can I find 
in myself, the strength to prevail. Then I reach back- 
ward and forward, into the darkness of the remembered 
and of the unknown, and which is the denser and crueller 
of the twain I cannot tell. The bitterness of the last 
months sinks out of sight, and I only feel that I had him 
all the while, that he was close to me, protecting me and 
keeping me within reach and sight ; that for a while, even 
then, he was loving me. I feel the old fire of bis touch 
run shivering through all my veius as I remember kisses 
that came rarely and clung thirstingly — short, passionate 
pressure of longing arms that were snatched away again 
and left me trembling from their fierce clasp — the old name 
dropped quiveringly from his pleading lips, and the old 
wild, longing looks devouring my very aoul when speech 



was dumb. My "sorrow's orown of sorrow " — ay, I have 
touched the Ultima Thule of it at last I 

And the dark hours of the night creep on, and find me 
watching — wrestling with the agony of it still. It was 
only last night, was it not ?— not twenty-four hours gone 
— since he knelt down by the side of the bed where he 
had laid me, and asked me for one kiss ; since I held that 
big, warm hand — the brave hand that had blessed me so 
often, that was so strong to put me away once when he 
loved me most — held it fast between my two trembling 
hands, and kissed it dose, and never dreamed that as I 
let it go I lost it verily and for ever I Why did he care 
for that kiss ? Only because it wa$ the very last — ^beoause 
he knew that he should never touch me more, and he loved 
me once— once I For the sake of that dead love, he could 
ask something nearer and tenderer than the touch of 
hands at parting ! Long after the lights are oat, and 
every one in the house is sleeping, I stare abont the 
quiet, ghostly room, at the images of my lost Eden. I 
see his face painted on the darkness, and hear his foot- 
steps cross the silence, and he comes to my side again, 
and calls me back to him, with old words that have been 
dead on his lips this many a day. I feel the stir of loving 
fingers in my hair, and a warm breath on my face, and 
warmer kisses shutting down my eyelids. I reach out my 
arms, and always, with a great shock, I wake up and 
know that it was a dream. Over and over again it oomes 
back to me with its mockery of caresses, its heaven of 
sudden blessing — over and over oomes the waking, sharper 
than any pains of death can ever be, I know. A hundred 
times I start up, half asleep, at a fancied tread outside my 
door ; thinking that I hear him there, and wondering how 
long past midnight it can be, and listening, to hear him 
moving abont his room as he used to do — ^it was only last 
night that a wall divided us ; and now, every minute as it 
slips by sets another rood of land between us, while hs 
goes, whirled away throngh the darkness toward his 
desire, and / lie here chained and tortured— cursed vnth 
woman's curse of inaction. And it is all so hopeless— 
so inevitable I I cannot even think of words that might 
have kept him at my side, or give myself the poor, wretched 
balm of a ** might have been**/ If I had dung to him, 
prayed to him, shown him my whole heart's yearning, last 
night, or flung myself in utter self-surrender into his arms, 
not even that could have made the dead alive again ! He 
would have pitied me— oh, I know how gentle and bow 
compassionate he can be, in that splendid strength of his 
manhood 1— he would have kissed my mouth very ten- 
-derly, and hushed my crying, and bade his "poor little 
Nannie " to be quiet and to forget her trouble ; and he 
would have done his best to mcike her forget it— only all 
the while there would have been surging, struggling in his 
breast that dreadful inflnity of torture that he told Delle 
Asheton hell could never outdo ; and I should have 
missed the something gone from his kisses, felt the chill 
of constraint in his clasp. Oh, Then, it is better as it is I 
better even to lie desolate in the dark, dreadful night, and 
remember. 

Do I think now of a cross that ?ie carried ? Ay, verily I 
I know every step of the way I bade him travel ; I am 
treading after him, into the unknown horror of the great 
empty future. I know now what he stared at, face to 
face, in that night which saw him "starve the selfishness 
out." I know how hard it died, and what the last rending 
throes of its death-struggle must have been I And I know 
at last what a man of God's making I have called uttne — 
what a hero-heart it was that throbbed between my two 
hands, the gift of the sweet Summer that is gone. I read 
clearly what used to seem a blotted scrawl, and see the 
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clark places made plain, and knowing him all and utterly I 
at lasty know that I have lost hiou | 





' CHAPTEB XXIV. 

•* For Time, which sarviveth everything, 
And Memory, which eurvireth Time — 
Qliese two ait by my side and sing 

A song too sad for rhyme I" —Owen MeredUh, 

•• I SAT— Nannie 1 have yon come to stay ? Ain't you 
goin* back to stay wiv Feo ? Say I" 

Minnie leans her small weight across my lap, and cross- 
questions me severely, as I sit next morning in the break- 
fast-room and pretend that I am interested in turning the 
paper inside out. I would not stay in my room and have 
breakfast served to me there, as Aunt May insisted ; I 
have dragged myself dowa-stairs in laborious fashion, at 
the hoar when Christian men and women in general as- 
semble to that dismalest meal of the day ; and I have 
forced my nerves to the very straining-point of oool self- 
ptssesdon— where I intend to keep them, if I can. I have 
" had my cry out," in womanly parlance — had my night 
of writhing, sobbing, despairing ; and now I have smoothed 
my face into its daylight fashion, covered up the wounds 
and scars of battle, decently, and come down a calm 
woman again, to play my part as becomes one. 

« Don't you want me to stay ?" I ask the child, smiling, 
sorely, as her little shrill words cut into the quick of those 
same new soars. 

"'Es, I want you ; but ain*t you goin* back to live wiv 
Feo again ? What made him let you come ?" 

*' Theo has gone South — 'way down Southland I was 
afraid to stay all alone, and so I have come to mamma 
and you." 

" What were you 'faid of ?" she asks, curiously, opening 
her great eyes wide in wonder at a ''big woman's" con- 
fession of cowardice ; and then, as Aunt May comes in, 
she charges upon her with the information that " Nannie's 
come to stay, 'tause she's af'aid wivout Feo 1" 

Poor dear Aunt May 1 between her eager anxiety to 
make me sure of welcome, her solicitous love for me on 
(he one hand, and her sense of duty on the other, she has 
a hard tussle with herself I I know she is yearning to 
speak to me about the bitter business, and dreading to 
broach it — and I don't mean that she shall. I cover it up 
with a morbid horror of any profaning hands, even hers. 
Oooe or twice during breakfast, when I laugh at Minnie's 
chatter, I catch a most piteoas, wondering look in the 
sweet brown eyes of her mother ; but the pity and the 
wonder never find any other expression. I am safe enough 
in trusting to my aunt*8 delicate reticence ; she will not 
speak one word until I give the whisper of a cue. 

So all the morning we sit facing each other in her sit- 
tiog-room, without an approach to any more serious talk 
than a wandering remark or two upon the Spring weather, 
and the merits and advantages of Bob Asheton's new 
house in Seventeenth Street, whereof the "young people" 
take possession next week. Aunt May has her work, and 
I sit idle, twisting and turning a paper-covered book in 
my hands, and staring away at the brownstone fronts and 
the strip of blue sky between the window - oartains ; 
dreaming, wilh thoughts that madly overleap the great, 
widening space between us, of Theo going on his way far 
South— wondering where he is, and what he is seeing. I 
know what he teiU see, I believe 1 — hearing Aunt May's 
fragmentary talk mix in the rattle of the cars, and seeing, 
instead of the street and sky outside, or the pretty room 
within, the careless pose of a lonnc^inp: fignre sitting alone, 
with and the square, straighi profile cnt clear against the 



sunshine in the window, and the blue eyes turning to 
meet it, all alive with their new hope. 

I wonder if he is happy now / If I could only see his 
face with the glad look in it again ! — cntf/ look bnt' that 
last hard, hungry one, that is burnt into my memory for 
ever I Adele will see it— not I ; she will have the light of 
those eager, sweet eyes, and the beauty of the smile that is 
satisfied at last, when he comes to her, from ms. I never 
thought she eonld steal a man's heart from me. I was 
shamefully, foolishly strong in my own conceit, was I not ? 
but at least I know my folly now ; I have accepted my 
defeat, and the fiat is "Ysb Yictis." 

** Is Madame Surelle here ?" — Annette knocks and looks 
in, and I tarn with a wild start and a flushed, frightened 
face ; I don't know what I expect, bat my heart beats as 
if it would burst 

"A letter sent over from the hotel, madame." A letter 
—pshaw I it is only from Ohallis Auburn. I drop it as if 
it scorched my fingers, and then, catching Aunt May's 
eyes, I pick it up again with a sudden change of impulse. 
Why should I not read it ?— what does it matter now ? I 
am a free woman, am I not ?— free to read any man's love- 
letters, and answer them too, since the only man who had 
the right to deny me has waived his privilege t In a bit- 
ter sort of desperation, I tear open the scented envelope, 
and unfold the sheets- one— twa I laugh at the infatua- 
tion that filled them, and ever dreamed that I could go 
over their old, old wearisome story again I There are 
words which stand out here and there, catching my eyes 
with their flashes of familiar meaning— and from them I 
take in the tenor of the whole, with its pleading and pro- 
testation and vehement reproach ; I glance down to the 

last line — "Yours, with undying devotion " and then 

I tear the two sheets across, between my hands. 

" What you tearin' up your letter for, Nannie ?" cries 
Minnie, staring. " Oh. Nannie I can't I have nat itty bit 
o' picture to play wiv ?" 

She pounces upon Mr. Auburn's dainty monogram, as 
the scrap of paper flutters to the carpet. 

" Yes, pet— take it if you want it." I finish rending 
the sheets in quarters, and subdividing them with impa- 
tient accuracy, while Minnie seizes her prize, and runs to 
show the blue-and-silver twisted letters to her mother. 

"Aunt May," I say, crushing the torn bits up in my 
hand — "Aunt May, if Mr. Auburn calls here for me, wiU 
you give Ann orders not to admit him — at cmy time?" 

She starts, and looks up at me over Minnie's yellow 
head. 

" Certainly, dear, if you wish it " 

**ldo wish it ; I don't intend to see him, and I think it 
extremely likely that he will come here, if he finds that I 
— am with you." 

"Nannie, dear, I'm so glad that you've determined on 
breaking off your intimacy with that man I" she exclaims, 
impnlsively. 

I flush over my whole face as I answer : " I have not 
determined ; I am simply tired of seeing him I" 

" Then I am glad even of that 1" she says, quickly. 
" He is a bad man, Nannie, and a thoroughly dangerous 
one as well." 

" Do you think so ?" I laugh scomfnlly, as I twist the 
scraps of paper in my hand. ".You don't know him so 
well as I do. Ghallis Auburn is too weak a man to be a 
dangerous one." 

No one knows that better than himself ! All through 
this letter that I have torn I could catch the undercur- 
rent of maddened consciousness that his bands were utterly 
powerless to grasp or to keep me. I could feel the em- 
iQittered sense of his own utter inadequacy pointing every 
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word with a sting. I have nothing to fear from Oliallifl 
Anbnm any more— nothing, exoept a weak persistency 
that will press me hard for a time, for he loyes me, in 
his fashion — yes, he loves me! There [is one, at least, 
who never will weary or grow cold ; and oh, the mockery 
of this poor ghost of passion laid at my feet, when the 
love that I want I shall miss my whole life long I 

" To the song I have snng all that listen shall move ; 
But there's one will not listen— and that one I love !" 

The day slips on, with its dreary, inorednlous pain, and 
its perpetual stirrings of vain expectancy. All my days 
are to go in this fashion, I suppose, henceforward. What- 
ever my hands may be doing, or wherever I may have 
chosen to be, the heart in me will feel that same old gnaw- 
ing ache, I know, and never be qaite stilled or narcotized 
into forgetting. At least, however, I shall not sit always 



and start np [from the rocking-chair, which I am gkd 
enough of an excuse to leave. Even Miss Hogeocamp 
will give me a little half-respite from myself — ^at least she 
is good practice. 

" Do you think it is best for you to go down-stairs again 
to-day ?" questions Aunt May, rather uneasily. I am sure 
that it ts— or that I don't care, though I abstain from say- 
ing as much, and proceed to demonstrate my oonviction 
at once by leaving the room. 

'* Well, I am surprised !" cries Miss Hogencamp, meet- 
ing me at the very parlor-door with a great bustle and an 
extraordinarily fervent embrace. "I just called at the 
hotel, and they told me you was here, visitin'. I deolaze I 
didn't know what to make of it Oh, how do you do, 
Mrs. Elliott ? I'm just telling your niece how surprised I 
was to be to be told she was payin' you a visit I" 

" Yes ; I've borrowed Nannie for a little while," sajs 
Aunt May, quietly smiling, " until Oolonel Surelle oomes 
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staring at Aunt May's shining needle, and counting the 
stitches under her flying hand, while I hold a book before 
my eyes in a poor pretense of being absorbed thereby. I 
shall go out into the world again with my shame, as other 
women do— laugh and dare and brave it out with the best 
of them ; eat and drink and be merry, and snatch at the 
toys and tawdry baubles that make up the sum of such 
lives ; flaunt it in the sunshine all day, and let the night 
drink up my tears [and drown my cryings where no other 
ear can catch them. 

A small unit out of that sum which I call the world has 
found me out already, [it seems. I let fall my book, as 
Ann oomes to announce somebody who ''asked for Mr& 
Surelle, too, ma'am." 

"Who is it. Aunt May?" 

** Miss Hogencamp — of all people in the world \ Surely 
you don't want to see her, Nannie ?" 

" Indeed I do I I suppose it's inevitable that I sJiall see 
*^ "^r sooner or later, and it might as well be now," I say, 



back from the South ; he was obliged to leave her yester- 
day, on business." 

" You don't say ! Gone South ? — down to his planta- 
tions in Virginia, I s'pose ?" asks Miss Gusta. eagerly. 

"The colonel has gone to New Orleans," says my aunt 

** Oh I" she stares at me sideways, and seeing, appar- 
ently, that my demeanor is unruffled and calm, and that 
my eyes are not cried away, nor any signs of violent agi- 
tation and strong straggle depicted otherwise on my coun- 
tenance, her own falls ever so little. Clearly Augusta has 
expected a dinouement, and is | proportionately disap- 
pointed. 

** How is your mother, Miss Hogencamp ?" asks Aunt 
May, before she can frame any searching remarks, should 
she be so disposed. 

" Ma's well, thanks ; she's always fortunate in havin' 
her health, you know. We were a good deal tired out 
after our entertainment the other night, but I s'pose it's 
the last one of the season, and we shall have plenty c 
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lime for resiin* ; I'm sore I need it, for I*ye been so gay 
tluB Winter. Ma says I look like a ghost, and I'm sure I 
shouldn't wonder if folks took me for twenty- five, or any 
horrid age. Tye been so dissipated, what with balls and 
soirSes and the opera. I do think the opera's so excitin', 
don't yon V* turning to me, and checking her flow of words 
at last, for a moment 

" To people who are very fond of mnsio I suppose it is," 
I answer. 

" Oh, Fm passionately fond of it 1 There's nothing I en- 
joy like the /talian music . And speakin' of music, I had a 
most agreeable call from Mr. Aubarn last night " — looking 
down and bridling with modest consciousness. *' He's so 
charming, ain't he ? He played several pieces for me — 
mostly his own oompositioD, I think. I s'pose you know 
them all, don't you ?" 

'* All Mr. Anbam's compositions ? I have heard several 
— I scarcely think all," I reply, unable to repress a smile, 



of the actors, I should think, except as Nannie suffers from 
the effects of it." 

"I see yon're goin' up and downstairs again," says 
Gusta, reminded by this hint that I have still a claim 
to people's courteous inquiries. '*I hope your ankle's 
better?" 

"Very much better, thank you.** " 

•* I s'pose you'll drive out in your carriage every day 
now— you've been shut up so long, it must be awfully 
dull 1 no society, nor change, nor nothing !" 

** Ob, not at all ; my friends have been very kind, and 
have kept me amused," I say, indifferently. " I haven't 
tbe slightest objection to doing without society now and 
then." 

'*1 expect Miss Delle Asheton will have quite a gay 
time," says Gusta, after a pause. "She leaves to-day, 
don't she ?" 

"For Washington? I believe so." 
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though the mention of Challis stings me. I know him so 
well I He will not leave even the least pebble unturned 
that lies in the way to reach me ; even the Hogencamps 
may be tools in his hands — stepping-stones to use by the 
way, as he finds opportunity. 

"We were speakin' of your accident in the Park," pro- 
ceeds Augusta. "I'm sure it's all nonsense what that 
Mr. De Forest told about its being his fault / saw no- 
thing of the kind, and no handkerchiefs, nor anything ; 
and Mr. Auburn seems to be feelin' so badly about it He 
said he would have protected you with his life, "she quotes, 
sentimentally. I wonder— oh, how I wonder, what Challis 
Auburn has dared to say to these two women ; and I can 
go far toward guessing a part of it, at least Angusta's 
face ten minutes ago, at the mention of Colonel Surelle's 
name, told tales that she little suspected. 

"It can scarcely matter how the affair came about," 
remarks Annt May, calmly ; "it is quite done with now, 
and has ceased to be of the slightest consequence to any 



"Well, I dare say she's admired in society," remnr!:s 
Miss Hogencamp, rather irrelevantly, tossing her head 
with some emotion ; " but for my part I never could see 
why people called her so remarkably fascinatin'; I don't 
think much of her manners, and she's a most deceitful 
person— there's plenty of folks who would be surprised if 
they knew all / know about her goings - on behind their 
backs 1" 

" Perhaps it is just as well to turn our backs occasion- 
ally and be blissfully ignorant of the manner in which 
our friends improve the opportunity," I say, with a smile. 
"I'm afraid that, in any case, we should be rather un- 
pleasantly surprised if we knew, Miss Hogencamp." 

"I'm sure I don't think every body's deceitful and mis- 
chief-makin'," says Gusta, bridling and coloring. "I don't 
want to say anything against Miss Asheton, but I 
know quite enough about her professions of friendship 
for people I" ' uigitizea Dy vj 

"Yes ? By-the- way— I beg your pardon, " I say, leaning 
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forward, <*bat wbat a remarkablj pretty pattern yonr 
laoe ii. Miss Hogencamp I— will you let me look at it a 
little closer r 

I toQoh her white parasol-ooyer. Gnsta takes the bait 
eoigerlj, and hands it to me with a great flatter of playing 
indifference. 

*<0h, certainly I— <fo yon like it? I bonght it at Ar- 
nold's — ^ma and I always deal there. I wouldn't haye 
anything but a real lace cover, and this cost sixty dollars." 

"It's an exquisite piece," I say, and finger and examine 
i it as long as possible. The diversion is a successful one, 
for she diverges, by natural byways, from white lace para- 
sol-covers to her last new toilet, and the Vriot bonnet 
which she expects by the next steamer, and so on, down 
pleasant paths of millinery and endless vistas of Worth 
gowns, until she brings np at the sweet goal of all her 
ideas — ^Paris. It i^.easy enough to sit still and smile and 
say "Tes " in different and suitable inflections, and at the 
right places, until she has exhausted herself, and rises 
to go. 

" How long do yon expect to be here ?" she aaks, at 
this point, returning to the human interest of her visit 
again. 

"It's impossible for me to say," I reply, ingenuously. 

*' Oolonel Surelle's business is rather uncertain, I am 
afraid," says Aunt May, " and New Orleans is a long 
way off!" 

"I s'pose you'll bear from him regularly 7" says Gusta, 
in a tone that implies a contrary conviction. 

"I shall trust to the mails for that," I answer, cheer- 
fully. Strange I how, with all my recklessness, I shiver at 
the bare idea of this woman's guessing the true way in 
which matters stand I 

"Well, I hope youll call when your foot gets better," 
she says, arranging her skirts; "and you,, too, Mrs. 
Elliott--do come in and see ma ; she's so fond of havin' 
yon drop, in sociable. Good-morning I — good-morning !" 
and out she sails— eager to rush home to ma, I doubt not, 
and pour into her ears the situation which s^e— Gusta 
herself — has been so blest as to discover. "The colonel 
gone South — business, of course — they wouldn't be likely 
to say anything else ; Nannie back at her aunt's again — 
and didn't I always tell you so ? always knew he wouldn't 
stand her flirting with other men much longer!" Or, 
" Glad enough of an excuse, I dare say — gone after Miss 
Delle Asheton, most likely V Well I— as Kate Bandall's 
song says : 

** What is it all, when aU is done T 

-—only a few little years, a little gossip, and a little stir, 
and sorrowing, and confusion, and then the flat, gray slab 
on the old vault will cover it in and keep it still for ever : 

*« All the wind/ways of men 
Are bat dost, that rises up, 
And is hghtly laid again." 

{To be continued,} 



WHAT A LIE COST. 

One of Oromwell's daughter Frances's suitors was the 
Rev. Jeremiah White, her father's chaplain, says the 
rouih*B Companion, Gromwell did not favor the suit 
Hearing one day that the chaplain was alone with Frances, 
he rushed angrily into the room, where he discovered 
the chaplain on his knees, with Fanny's hand against 
his lip& 

"What is the meaning of this posture," he asked. 

"May it please your honor," replied the chaplain, "I 
have a long time courted that young gentlewoman there. 



my lady's woman, and cannot prevail I was, therefore, 
humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for me." 

Cromwell well knew that the man was lying, but being 
very willing to take the lie for truth, he turned, to the 
maid, saying : 

" What is the meaning of this, huzzy ? Why refuse the 
honor Mr. White would do you ? He is my friend, and 
I expect you to treat him as such." 

The girl, willing to make the most of her opportunity, 
replied with a courtesy and blush : 

" If Mr. White intends me that honor, I shall not be 
against him," 

"Sayest then so, lass ?" cried Cromwell "Gall Goal- 
win. The business shall be done before I leave the 
room." 

Goodwin, a clergyman, promptly responded, the two 
were married then and there, and Oromwell gave the 
bride a dowry of £500. The result of the chaplain's lis 
was more than fifty years of wedded unhappinets. 



COME. HOLY GHOST. 

TBANSLiLTKD BT MiLES OOVEBDALE. 

Oom, Holy Spirite, most blessed Lorde 

Fnlfyl our hearts nowe with Thy grace ; 
And make our myndes of one aocorde, 

Kyndle them with love in every place. 

O Lorde, Thon forgeyest our trespace, 
And callest the folke of eyery coontre 

To Thy ryght f ayth and truste of Thy grace, 
That they may geve thankes and synge to Thee. 
Allelnya, Allelnya ! 

O holy Lyght, moste principall. 

The Worde of Lyf e shewe nnto ns ; 
And cause ns to knowe God oyer all 

For oar owne Father most gradoos. 

Lorde, kepe ns from lera3mg yenymoas, 
That wfi folowe no master but Christe. 

He is the Terite, Hys Word sayth thus ; 
Gaose us to set on Hym our tniste. 

Allelnya, Allelnya t 

holy Fyre, and comforth most swete, 
Fyll our hertes with fayth and boldnesaa 

To abyde by Thee in cold and hete, 
Oontent to suffre for ryghfceonsnesse, 
O Lorde, geve strength to onr weakneise. 

And send ns helpe eyery honre, 

That we may overcome all wyckednesse, 

And bringe this olde Adam nnder Thy power. 
Allelnya, Allelnya 1 
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A THBEFTT and well-to-do yeoman was one John Lyon. 
He seems to have been a man of considerable natural 
ability, yery charitable in his disposition, standing well 
with the neighboring farmers and TiUagers, and taking* 
great interest in the prosperity of the parish to which he 
belonged. This John Lyon was the founder of Harrow 
SchooL 

John had not the advantage of a liberal education, and 
resolved that the sons of his friends and neighbor! should 
not have the same barren story to telL He therefore set 
about establishing a free grammar school at Harrow. For 
many years he had been in the habit of appropriating 
from his income twenty marks annually for the instruction 
of the poorer children of the village ; and this custom he 
designed to perpetuate in a more substantial fashion by 
providing a school where the poor and the rich (if they 
cared) might have their sons educated together. In the 
year 1571, having previously made all necessary pecuniaxj 
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proTiaion for the bnildiDg of the school and its endow- 
ment» he petitioned Qneen Elizabeth to grant him a obar- 
ter recognizing the Foundation and approving certain 
ttatatee drafted for its regulation. The Qneen granted 
Ljon's prayer, and the charter which she gave in answer 
to it is the title-deed of the now famous Harrow SchooL 

It was not, however, until 1611 that Harrow School was 
opened for the reception, under one roof, of master, usher 
aod scholars, and the simple village grammar school be- 
came an institution "for the perpetaal education, teaching 
and iostruction of children and youth of the Parish of 
Harrow • upon - the • Hill. " 

GHie original instructions handed to the first master of 
Lyon's school are curious and worth repeating. Before 
all else he was to have especial regard to the manners of 
his scholars. He was to see that they did not come 
into school uncombed, unwashed, ragged, or sloven-like ; 
and he was charged to pnnish severely swearing, lying, 
picking, stealing and fighting. He was to administer no 
other kind of correction save with the rod, and that 
moderately, except with " a very thin ferula on the hand 
kit slight negligence." The scholars were not to be per- 
mitted to play, except on Thursdays, "onlj sometimes 
when the weather is fair," and on Saturdays and half- 
holidays after the customary evening prayers. Their ap- 
pointed c^mes were driving a top, running, and shooting 
with bow and arrow, "and no other." 

When a parent sought admission for his son, the master 
wu to furnish him with a copy of *' the six articles to be 
observed by parents." Among other matter set forth, 
these articles provide that the parent shall find his child in 
sniBeient paper, ink, pens and books, and candies for 
Winter ; that he shall allow him at all times a bow, three 
shafts, bowstrings and a bracer, to exercise shooting ; and 
that he is to see that the child keeps good hours, and 
oomes to school regularly at the ringing of the school-belL 
Further, he is to bind himself to put his son to some pro- 
fitable occupation, if, after one year's experience, the son 
is found inapt to learn, and not likely to profit by the 
Bchool's teaching. 

Lord Byron, Sir Bobert Peel, and Lord Palmerston, 
were were all Harrovians. The present popularity of 
Harrow is such, that any one who wishes to get into one of 
the favorite *' Houses " should have his name down for ad- 
mission some years before he hopes to enter the ichooL 



ANGELS. 

**He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways."— Pbaltc xoL U. 

Let us not lose the use of this beautiful promise by 
iSMon of the devil's abuse of it When Jeszs ioiSed 
the tempter. He snatched from his evil grasp this 
weapon stolen from €h>d's armory, and restored ii again 
to the Church, as a promise that may be turned anew 
against the enemy by the timid and tempted child of 
Ood. It is as if Qod had again said, " Fear not, for He 
shall give His angels charge over thee — not to keep thee 
in dashing thyself into needless danger, but truly to pre* 
•erre thee in all the ways in which, as his servant, thou 
mtyest go." *' His angels " — His messengers, may not be 
visible to us as guardians from danger. We are not Sad- 
dnoees, we are not willing to lose the sweet early faith in 
angel guards — ^^ * ministering spirits sent forth to minister 
for them who shall be heirs of salvation." We know that 
Ood has innnmerable ways of working out His purposes ; 
all things, visible and invisible, may be used by Him as 
inatniments when He gives Qis messengers charge to 



keep His child. He sees the dangers of the way jbtr 
better than we can do ; we arm ourselves as best we may 
agaiast evils which we fear, but who can tell how many 
evils, unseen and unthought of, may lie around our 
path ? Instances will occur to every thoughtful mind 
in which danger has been fearfully near and yet averted ; 
a stone has rolled from the moantain that would have 
killed us, but we were a few steps behind ; a ship was lost 
in which we should have sailed, but we were too late to 
get on board. In such cases, shall we not thankfully own 
that His hand hsm been around us — His angels have 
had charge concerning us-^nd have well fulfilled their 
charge ? 



JESUS IN THE SYNAGOGUE 

" The eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened 
on Him. And He began to say nnto them. This day la this Sorip- 
tM6 fulfilled in your ear8."--LTO» iv. 20, 21. 

Thbsb words are enough to fix the attention of a far 
wider circle than those in the synagogue of Nazareth. 
They give the key to the right understanding of all the 
aocient prophecies, and pour a flood of light upon the 
sacred Scriptures of the old dispensation. In Jesus all 
that was revealed to holy men of old finds its fulfillment ; 
of Jesus all the prophets bear witness ; His coming was 
the great subject of their discourse, and the object of their 
hopes ; and now, when in the synagogne He firat pointed 
out those words which testified of His own appearance, no 
wonder the eyes of all were fastened upon Him. ** What 
a sermon was that I" we are ready to cry ; and perhaps we 
think it might have been difiTerent with us, and dififerent 
with the world, had our ears heard and our eyes seen the 
Lord Himself in the house of Ood, expounding the secrets 
of divine revelation, and showing in His own person the 
fulfillment of the prophecies relating to Messiah. But 
alas I what do we find in the men of Nazareth who aotu* 
ally enjoyed that advantage ? In one fieroe moment they 
passed from attention to jealousy— from wondering at His 
gracious words to wrath, which would not be satiified 
till they had dragged Him out 'of the city to cast Him 
down headlong from the brow of their hill By His own 
divine power He miraculously escaped from their hands ; 
but if they could have had their will His first sermon 
would have been his last. Snch is human nature without 
the grace of Gh>d, and such we find it to be even in our 
own days. For though our eyes see not Jesus now when 
we meet in the house of prayer, we know that His spirit* 
ual presence is still with His people gathered together in 
His name; yet how few read the Word and find EEim 
there I He who appeared in the synagogue of Nazareth 
in the power of the Spirit, fulfilling the hopes and the 
promises of the early dispensation, began on that day a 
ministration of grace which has never ceased ; for though 
His bodily presence is no longer with His Ohnrch, the 
Spirit of the Lord is not withdrawn, and is promised for 
ever to His people : '* My spirit that is upon thee, and My 
words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith the Lord^ from 
henceforth and for ever" (Isa. lix. 21). 

<* Th* eternal Shepherd still sturivos, 

New oomfort to impart ; 
His eye still guides us, and His voios 

Still animates onr heart. 
liO, I am with yon I saith the Lord : 

My Church shall safe abido I 
tor I will ne*er forsake My owJJY ^-^ 

Whose sonls in Me confide T 
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TRUE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AS DEVELOPED IN WOMAN. 

Sebmon bt thb Bey. Db. T. Db Wrrr Talmage. 



« There are threenoore qaeeii8.**--^LoxoN'8 Qosa Ti 8. 



So SoiiOMON, by one stroke, set forth the imperial 
ebaracter of a true Obristian womaiL She is not a slaye, 
not a hireling, not a subordinate, bnt a qaeen ; and in mj 
text Solomon sees sixty of these helping to make np the 
royal pageant of Jesns. In a former sermon I showed 
jon that crown and ooartly attendants and imperial ward- 
robe were not necessary to make a qneen ; but that graoes 
of the heart and life will give coronation to any woman. I 
thowed yon at some length that woman's position was 
higher in the world than man's, and that, although she 
bad often been denied the right of snffirage, she always 
did Tote and always would Tote by her influence ; and that 
her chief desire ought to be that she should haye grace 
rightly to rule in the dominion which she has already won. 
i began an enumeration of some of her rights, and this 
morning I resume the subject 

In the first place, woman has the special and superlatiTC 
rights not again going back to what I hare already said — 
woman has the special and superlative right of blessing 
and comforting the sick. 

What land, what street, what house, has not felt the 
tmitings of disease? Tens ^of tbonsands of sick-beds I 
What shall we do with them ? Shall man, with his rough 
band and clumsy foot, go stumbling around the sick-room 
trying to soothe the distracted nerves, and alieTiate the 
pains of the tossing patient ? The young man at college 
may soo£f at the idea of being under maternal influences ; 
but at the flrst blast of the typhoid fever on his cheek he 
says : "Where is mother ?" Walter Scott wrote partly in 
satire and partly in compliment when he said : 

" O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy sjid hard to please ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou." 

I think the most pathetic passage in all the Bible is the 
description of the lad who went out to the harvest-field of 
Shunem and got sunstrnck — throwing his hards on' his 
temples, and crying out : '*0h, my head I my head I" and 
they said: ** Garry him to his mother." And then the 
record is : *' He sat on her knees till noon, and then 
died," 

In our last dreadful war men cast the cannon ; men 
fashioned the musketry ; men cried to the hosts : " For- 
ward, march !*' men hurled their battalions on the sharp 
edges of the enemy, crying : ** Charge I charge I" but 
woman Bcraped the lint ; woman administered the cor- 
dials ; woman watched by the dying couch ; woman wrote 
the last mespase to the home circle ; woman wept at the 
solitary burial atrended by herself and four men with a 
spade. 

We greeted the general home with brass bands, and tri- 
nmphal arches, and wild huzzas ; but the story is too 
good to be written anywhere, save in the chronicles of 
heaven, of Mrs. Brady, who came down among the sick in 
the swamps of the Chiokahominy ; of Annie Boss, in the 
Cooper Shop hospital ; of Margaret Breckinridge, who 
eame to men who had been for weeks with their wounds 
undressed, some of them froaen to the ground, and when 
she turned them over, those that had an arm left waved it 
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and fiUecl the air with their " hurrah "; of Mrs. Hodge, 
who came from Ohioago with blankets and with pillowK, 
until the men shouted : ** Three cheers for the Ohristiau 
Commission I God bless the women at home I" then, sit- 
ting down to take the last message : *' Tell my wife not to 
fret about me, but to meet me in heaven. Tell her to 
train up the boys whom we have loved so well. Tell her 
we shall meet again in the good land. Tell her to bear my 
loss like the Ohristian wife of a Ohristiau soldier ;" and of 
Mrs. Shelton, into whose face the convalescent soldier 
looked, and said : '* Your grapes and cologne cured me.** 
Men did their work with shot and shell, and carbine and 
howitzer. Women did their work with socks, and slip- 
pers, and bandages, and warm drinks, and Scripture texts, 
and gentle strokings of the hot temples, and stories of that 
land where they never have any pain. Men knelt down 
over the wounded, and said : " On which side did you 
fight ?" Women knelt down over the wounded, and said : 
'* Where are you hurt ? What nice things can I make for 
you to eat ? What makes you cry V* To-night, while we 
men are sound asleep in our beds, there will be groaning 
down that dark alley ; there will be cries of distress in 
that cellar. Men will sleep, and women will watch. 

Again, woman has superlative right to take care of the 
poor. There are hundreds and thousands of them all over 
the land. There is a kind of work that men cannot do for 
the poor. Here comes a group of little barefoot children 
to the door of the Dorcas Society. They need to be 
clothed and provided for. Which of these bank directors 
would know how many yards it would take to make that 
little girl a dress ? Which of these masculine hands could 
fit a hat to that little girl's head ? Which of these wise 
men would know how to tie on that new pair of shoes ? 
Man sometimes gives his charity in a rongh way, and it 
falls like the fruit of a tree in the East, which fruit comes 
down so heavily that it breaks the skull of the man who is 
trying to gather it But woman glides so softly into the 
house of destitution, and finds out all the sorrows of the 
place, and puts so quietly the donation on the table, that all 
the family come out on the front steps as she departs, ex- 
pecting that from under her shawl she will thrust out two 
wings and go right up toward heaven, from whence she 
seems to have come down. O Ohristian young woman ! 
if you would make yourself happy and win the blessing of 
Ohrist, go out among the destitute. A loaf of bread or a 
bundle of socks may make a homely load to carry, but 
angels of God will come out to watch, and the Lord 
Almighty will give His messenger hosts a charge, saying : 
" Look after that woman. Oanopy her with your wings 
and shelter her from all harm ;" and while you are seated 
in the house of destitution and su£fering, the little ones 
around the room will whisper : '* Who is she ? Ain't she 
beautiful ?" and if you will listen right sharply you wUl 
hear, dripping down through the leaky roof, and rolling 
over the rotten stairs, the chant of the angels that shook 
Bethlehem : 

** Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will to*i9«©r*xrTT/> 

Oan you tell me why a Christian woman going doTvn 
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among the haunts of iniqnitj on a Christian erraixl neyer 
meets with any indignity ? 1 stood in the ohapel of H-^ilen 
Chambers, the daughter of the celebrated Dr. Chambers, in 
the most abandoned part of the City of Edinburgh, and I 
said to her as I looked around upon the fearful surround- 
ings of that place: "Do you come here nights to hold 
a service T* **0h, yes," she said. ** Can it be possible that 
you never met with an insult while performing this Christ- 
ian eir nd ?" "Never," she said, "never." That young 
woman who has her father by her side walking down the 
street, ail armed police at each corner, is not so well 
defended as that Christian woman who goes forth on 
Gbspel work iuto the haunts of iniquity, carrying the 
Bible and I read. God, with the red right arm of His 
wrath omnipotent would tear io pieces any one who should 
ofifer indignity* He would smite Mm with lightnings, and 
43rown him with flood?;, and swallow him with earth- 
quakes, and damn him with eternal iudignatiou. 8ome 
one said : "I dislike very much to see that Christian wo- 
man teaching those bad boys in the mission school. I am 
iifraid to have her instruct them." "So," said another 
man, **I am afraid, too." Said the fir-t : " I am afraid 
they will use vile languiire before they ItMive the place.*' 
"Ah," said the other man, "I am not afraid of that 
What 1 am afraid of is that, if any of those boys sboald 
use a bad word in that presence, the other boys wouJd tear* 
liim t ) pieces and kill Jiim on the spo^;. " That woman is the 
best sheltered who is sheltered by the L-^rd God Almighty, 
and you need never fear going any place whe:e God 
tells us to go. 

Again 1 have tj tell you that it is a woman's specific 
right to comfort uiid-r the stress of dire disaster. She is 
called the weaker vessel ; but all profane as well as sacred 
iiistory attests that when the crisis comes she is better 
prepared than man to meet the emergency. How often 
you have seen a woman who seemed to be a disciple of 
frivolity and indolence, who u der one st oke of calamity 
changed to a heroine. 

Oh, what a gre it mistake those business men make who 
never tell their business troubles to their wives I There 
comes some great loss to their store, or some of their com- 
panions in business play them a sad trick, and they carry 
the burden all alone. He is asked in the household again 
and again, "What is the matter ?" but he believes it a 
sort of Christian duty to keep all that trouble within his 
own souL Oh, sir, your first duty was to tell your wife 
all about it She, perhaps, might not have disentangled 
your finances or extended your credit, but she would have 
helped you to beir misfortune. You have no right to 
carry on one shoulder that which is intended for two. 
There are business men here who know what I mean. 
There came a crisis in your affairs. You struggled bravely 
and long, but after a while there came a day when you 
said : " Here I shall have to stop," and you called in your 
partners, and you called in the most prominent men in 
your employ, and you said: "We have got to stop." 
You left the store suddenly. You could scarcely make up 
your mind to pass through the street and over on the 
ferryboat. Y'ou felt everybody would be looking at you, 
and blaming you, and denouncing you. You hastened 
home. Y'ou told your wife all about the affair. What did 
she say ? Did she play the butterfly ? Did she talk 
about the silks, and the ribbons, and the fashions ? No. 
She came up to the emergency. She quailed not under 
the stroke. S!ie helped you to begin to plan right away. 
She offered to qo out of the comfortable honse into a 
smaller one, and wear the old doak another Winter. She 
was one who understood your affairs without blaming 
you. You looked upon what you thought was a thin. 



weak woman's arm holdiufl: you up ; but while you looked 
at that arm there came iuto the feeble muscles of it the 
strength of the eteitoal God. No chiding. No fretting. 
No telling y«u about the beautiful house of her father, 
from which you brought her, ten, twenty or thirty jears 
ago. You aaid : " Well, tins is th© happiest day of my 
life. 1 am glad I have got from under my bnrden. My 
wife don't care, I don't care." 

At the moment yon were utterly exhausted God sent a 
Deborah to meet the host of the Amalekites and scatter 
them like chnff over the plain. There are sometime^) women 
who sit reading sentimental novels, and who Wtsh tiiai 
they had some grand fi^Id in which to display their Christ- 
ian powers. Oh, what grand and glorious things they 
could do if they only had an opportunity I My sister, yoa 
need not wait for any such time. A crisis will come in 
your affairs. There will be a Thermopylee in your own 
household where God will tell you to stand. Ttiere are 
scores and hundreds of hoaseholds to-day where as maoh 
bravery and courage are demanded of woman as w::s ex- 
Ijibited by Grace Darling, or Marie Antoinette, or Joan 
of Arc. 

Again, 1 remark it is woman's right to bring to ns the 
kingdom of heaven. It is easier for a woman to be a 
Christian than for a man. Why ? You say she is weaker. 
No. Her heart is more responsive to the pleadings cf 
divine love. She is in vast majority. The fact that she 
can more easily become a Christian 1 prove by the state- 
ment that three-foutths of the members of the churches in 
all Christendom are women. So God appoints them to be 
the chief agencies for bringing this world back to God. I 
may stand here and say the soul is immortal. There is u 
man who will refute it I may stand here and say we are 
lost and'undpne without Chribt There is a man who will 
refute it. 1 may stand here and say there will be a Judg- 
ment Day after a while. Yonder is some one who will 
refute it. But a Christian woman in a 'Christian household, 
living in the faith and consistency of Carist's Gospel — 
nobody can refute that. The greatest .sermons are not 
preached on celebrated platforms ; they are preached with 
an audience of two or three, and in private home life. A 
consistent, consecrated Christian service is an unanswer- 
able demonstration of God's truth. 

A seaman came slipping down the ratlines one night, as 
though something had happened, and the sailors cried : 
**Wtiat's the matter ?" He said : **My mother's prayers 
haunt DM like a ghost" Home influences consecrated. 
Christian home influences, are the mightiest of all influ- 
ences upon the soul. There are men here to-day who 
have maintained their integrity, not because they were 
any better naturally than some other people, but because 
there were home influences praying for them all the time. 
They got a start. They were launched on the vrorld with 
the benedictions of a Christian mother. They may track 
Siberian snows, they may plunge in African jungles, they 
may fly to the earth's end — they cannot go so far and so 
fast but the prayers will keep up with them. 

I st md before women to-day who have the eternal salva- 
tion of their husbands in their right hand. On the mar- 
riage day you took an oath before men and angels that 
you would be faithful and kind until death did you parf, 
and 1 believe you are going to keep that oatrh ; but after 
that parting at the door of the grave, will it be eternal 
separation ? Is there any such thing as an immortal mar- 
riage, making the flowers that grow on the top of the 
sepulchre brighter than the garlands which at the mar- 
riage banquet flooded the air with aroma ? Yes ; I stand 
here as a priest of the Most High God to proclaim the 
banns of an immortal union for all those who join hand5[ 
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in the grace of Christ. Ob, woman, is your husband, your 
lather, your eon away from God ? The Lord demands 
their reden.ption at your hands. There are prayers for 
you to offer, tliere are exhortations for yon to give, there 
ore examples for yon to set, and I say now, as Paul Baid 
to the Corinthian woman : " What knowesfa thou, O wo- 
man, bat thou canst save thy husband ?'* 

A man was dying, and he said to Iiis wife : '* Bebeo(*a, 
you wouldn't let me luive family prayers ; and you 
iaaghed about all that, and you got me away into worldli- 
iiess ; and now I am f^oing to die, and my fate is sealed, 
nnd you are the cause of ciy ruin 1" Oi, woman, what 
knowest thou but thou canst destroy thy husband ? Are 
there not some here who have kindly iDflaenoe at home ? 
Are there not some here who have wandered far away 
from God, who can remember the Christian influences of 
their early home ? Do not despise these influences, my 
brother. If you die without Christ, what will you do 
with your mother's prayers, with your wife's importunities, 
with your si-ter's entreaties ? What will you do with the 
letters they u«ed to write yoii, with the memory of those 
days when they attended you so kindly in times of sick- 
ness ? Oh, if there be just one strand holding you from 
tioating off on that dark sea, I would just like, this morn- 
ing, to take hold of that strand and pull you to the beach. 
For the j-ake of your wife's God. for the sake of your 
mcther's God, for the sake of your daughter's God, for the 
sfi^o of your sister's God, come this day and be saved. 

Listly, I wish to say that one of the specific rights of 
wo nan is, through the grace of Christ, tiually to reach 
Jjt^aveD. Mary, Christ's mother, in heaven ; Elizabeth 
Try ia heaven ; Charlotte Elizabeth in heaven ; the mother 
<>i Augustine in heaven ; the Countess of Huntingdon, 
v»bo sold her splendid jewels to build chapels, in heaven, 
xrhile a great many others who have never been heard of 
oQ e^rtb, or known but little, have gone into the rest and 
peace of heaven. 

What a rest ! What a change it was from the small 
room, with no fiie and one window, the glass broken out, 
an 1 the aching sid«^, and worn-out eyes, to the ** house of 
many mansions"! No more fetitohiug until twelveto'clock 
at night ; no more thrusting of the thumb through the 
Work by the employer to show it was not done quite 
rij:Ut. Plenty of bread at last. Heaven for aching hearts. 
Heaven for broken hearts. Heaven for anguish-bitten 
frames. No more sitting up until midnight for the coming 
of staggering steps. No more rough blows acro?s the 
temple. No more sharp, keen, bitter curses. Some of 
yoQ will have no rest in this world. It will be toil, and 
btraggle, and suffering all the way up. You will have to 
stand at your door fighting back the wolf with your own 
hand, red with carnage. But God has a crown for you. I 
want you to realize this morning that He is now making 
it, and whenever you weep a tear he sets another gem in 
that crown ; whenever you have a pang of body or soul 
He puts another gem in that crown, until, after a while, 
in all the tiara there will be no room for another splendor, 
and God will say to His angel : " The crown is done ; let 
her up that she may wear it" And as the Lord of right- 
t oneness puts the crown upon your brow, angel will cry to 
angel : ••Who is she ?" and Christ will say : **I will tell 
you who she ia. She is the one that came up out of great 
tribulttion, and had her robe washed and mide white in 
the blood of the Litrab." 

And then God will spread a banquet, and He will invite 
•a\\ the principalities of heaven to sit at tlie feast ; and the 
t ibks will blush with the best clusters from the vineyards 
of God, and crimion with the twelve manner of fruits from 
the Tree of Life ; and waters from the fountaius of the 



rock' will flash from the goldin tankards; and the old 
hari^era of heaven will sit there making music with their 
harps; an 1 Curist will point you out. amid the celebrities 
of heaven, saying : " She suffered with Me on earth, now 
we are going to be glorified together." And the ban- 
queters, no longer able to hold their peace, will break 
forth with congratulation : •' Hail I hail I" And there will 
be handwritings on the wall — not such as struck the Baby- 
lonian noblemen with horror — but fire-tipped fingers, writ- 
inpr in binzing capitals of light, and love, and victory : 
•* God liath wiped away all tears from all faces V* 



JESUS IN CAPERNAUM. 

"Now when the Bun was setting, all they that had any sick with 
divers diseases brought them unto Him ; and He laid Hia hands on 
every one of them, and healed them."— Luke iv. 40. 

"And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto Him all 
that were diseased, and them that were poHsessed with devils. And 
all the city was gathered together at the door. And He healed many 
that were sick of divers diseases, and cast out many devils." — Mark 
i. 32-34. 

In these verses the evangelists have pi^erved for lis a 
remarkable scene. It rcqaires no great stretch of imagin- 
ation to picture that ca^r crowd of suflferiog and diseased 
persons c irried by friends to the door of the fisherman's 
house — their pale faces lighted up with hope and expecta- 
tion as th'^y all turn to One whose han^^s are filled with 
healing. The Sabbath hsd been spent by Him in preach- 
ing in their eynagosne words such as man never spake, 
and now thab its hours of appoiu ted 'rest were over, do^ 
scruples deterred His hearers from bearing their afflicted 
friends to His feet to obtain health of body and mind 
from His hand. Over all the scene a sky of unusual 
brightness shed its evening glow ; those oho-^eu witnesnc's 
who were to record that hour for the Church have both 
made special mention of the setting sun that shone that 
evening upon the Saviour, and His work of love at the 
door of Simon's house in Capernaum, and there is for us a 
deep mt aning in even this fullness of detail. It seems to 
remind us, when we gaze with delight on the glories of a 
bright and beautiful sunset, that beneath such a sky. at»d 
in such an hour, did the Healer stand stretching out Hia 
hands of mercy to all who sought His help ; ttiat very 
sun, the creature of His hand, bears witness to His work 
of love not less than to the power which made and up- 
holds the spheres ; rays of golden splendor as bright and 
glorious as these fell upon His brow whep Hh stood dis- 
pensing healing to the miserable sufiferers of Capernaum. 
The glory of His presence, Lke the glory of thatsnoBet, 
has passed away from tbe^e earthly regions, but His 
power to heal, and His wiiliogness to help, remain like 
that sun in the heavens, unchnngiog and unchangeable. 
"Jesus, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." 
Go to Him, then, with all thy troubles, poor soxrowing 
one; there is no discise that He cannot cure, no sufferer 
whom He ever turns away I Before you close your eyes 
this night, look at the sunset sky, aod think of the Healer. 



John B. Gough requested that on his monument the 
following sentiment should be cut as part of the inscrip- 
tion : ** I can desire nothing better for this great country 
thsax that a barrier high as heaven should be raised 
between the unpolluted lips of the children and the intoxi- 
cating cup ; that everywhere men and women should raise 
strong and determined hands against whatever will defile 
the body, pollute the mind, or harden the heart againit 
God and Histrutu." The sentence has been duly add^d 
to the stone. 
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FROM THE SUEZ CANAL, THROUGH TWO SEAS, TO THE EQUATOR. 

By Coxx>nkl Chaills-Loko. 



Six hundred years before the Christian era, an Egyp- 
tian prince, the son of King Psametik, undertook to 
complete the Canal across the Isthmus of Suez, began as 
far back as Seti I., the father of the great Ramses. The 
undertaking, howeyer, was abandoned at the bidding of 
an oracle, "which said : "You are working for the bar- 
barian." 

Twelve hundred years later, when Egypt had passed 
under the dominion of the Caliphs, Omar *' Prince of the 
Faithful," remembering the fiat of the ancient oracle, 
forbade his great general, Amrou - ben - el - As the Con- 
queror, to 
join the two 
seas, for the 
reason that 
**the Canal 
would give 
easy access 
to the dread- 
ed corsairs 
of the Medi- 
terranean." 
It would 
have been 
well for 
Egypt that 
the "Good 
Said" and 
the "Prodi- 
gal Ismail " 
of our day 
had taken 
heed of the 
lesson of the 
past before 
granting the 
concession 
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to M. Ferdinand de Lesseps ; for the successful oom- 
pletion of the Canal, whilst it has conferred a benefit 
upon the commerce of the world, has practically been 
"working for the barbarian," and has "given easy ac- 
cess to the corsairs of the Mediterranean," for Buch, in 
fact, are the Europeans, who, struggling for place in 
Egypt, in the Bed Sea and the Indian Ocean, have de- 
stroyed or absorbed the commerce of Egypt and for 
ever dispelled the hope of the autonomy of that country, 
and become, by reason of their newly awakened jealous- 
ies, the despoilers of .Egypt, rather than her natural pro- 
tectors and 
guardians. 
At this 
moment the 
English are 
in Egypt, 
and in the 
Red Sea 
have seized 
the ports oi 
Snakin, As- 
sab and Ber- 
bera. The 
Italians have 
taken Zeilah 
and Masso- 
wah. The 
French are 
at Obok, 
Madagascar 
and the Co- 
moros. The 
Germans are 
at Zansibar. 
These are 
the nationB 
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whose Tedettes hare already taken ground along the 
Canal and the two seas to the Equator, in anticipation of 
the struggle for supremacy in the matter of extension of 
their respective colonial commerce. Ismail Pasha, the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt, apparently appreciating the fact that 



the Canal had not only robbed Egypt of her commerce, 
but threatened its vei-y political existence, endeavored to 
regain the lost ground and secure the recognition of the 
Great Powers in some such manner as did his illustrious 
grandsire, the great Mehemet-Ali, who wrung from 
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Europe, whenvietorious before the gates of Constanti- 
nople, the concession of the hereditary throne of Egjpt. 
To this end, it was necessary to enter njwn a campaign 
of conquest, and for this purpose the proposition of Eng- 
land was acceded to, and Cojonel Gordon was appointed 
Governor-general of what were to be known as the equa- 
torial provinces. It was necessary. to anticipate the ex- 
pedition of Henry M. Stanley ; widely known as an 
American, but who, in fact, was a Welshman, and even if 
a naturalized American, and ihia is doubtful, was actu- 
ally carryinj^ the English flag — a fact which left no doubt 
in the mind of Ismail that Stanley was an agent of 
British interests in Central Africa. For this reason, 
among others, the Khedive took care to select an 
American officer, for some years in his service, and 
through Prince Hussein, then Minister of War, convey to 
him the admonition that he was expected to carry, as 
speedily as possible, the flag of Egypt to the central equa- 
torial regions. When this had been successfully accom- 
plished, Ismail, through his Minister of Foreign Aflisdrs, 
lost no time in addressing a note to the Powers, in which 
he affirmed the annexation to Egypt of all the countries in 
and around the great lakes as the result of his Egyptian 
expedition. 

It was with the purpose of conquest, rather than the 
pretense of discovery, that Ismail adopted the inspira- 
tion of General Gordon, who, from his headquarters at 
Gondokoro, planned the expedition to the Indian Ocean. 
General Gordon's letter, dated Lado, February, 1875, to 
his chief of staff, is as follows : 

• " Mt Dear Long : Experionpe has shown that communication 
between Gondokoro and Cairo, 2,700 miles, is very difficult. 
Steamers cannot make more than throe trips between Gondokoro 
and Khartoum per annum. Wood is not plentiful, and will soon be 
scarce in vicinity of river. Price of coal puts it out of the ques- 
tion. A route from Mombas Bay (Indian Ocean) to advanced 
Egyptian ports is 200 to 400 miles. Once opened, a firm hold 
would be established on the rich and promising^ land south of 
(rondokoro. North of Gondokoro, as far as Khartoum, the 
country consists of wretched marshes never likely, from perni- 
cious climate, to be of any value. Inhabitants of the oentral 
district much more intelligent and civilized, and likely to prbve 
valuable subjects to H. H. (His Highness), who has already con- 
si'Iered the question (sic). It would entail small cost— viz., a 
steamer to Mombas Bay, with small, well-assorted quantity of 
stores and 200 black soldiers takem from bateau destined for 
those parts. Zanzibar, being near, could supply any petty wants, 
and I should work toward the sea. Profound secrecy till complete 
realization of project, for politloal reasons,^ should H. H. approve. 
Wish the expedition to be considered as belonging to my Moh- 
mour (Government). I have written H. H. warmly recommend- 
ing you as the proper officer to command the expedition. 

"C. G. GOBDON." 

In obedience to General Gordon's order, I hastened to 
Khartoum en route to Cairo, to confer with the Khediva 
At Khartonm he telegraphed me : 

" Received your telegram about Mombas to MTs4 Study ex- 
pedition with Gordon, then come to Cairo. It should be kept a 
profound secret. IsMADi.** 

Arrived in Cairo the 23d of May, 1875, I was received 
at the palace of Abdice, and welcomed with much en- 
thusiasm by the Khedive. His schemes of conquest, thus 
far Tinbalked, bade fair to accomplish the desired result. 

At Kas'-el-Nil he caused me to be given a public re- 
ception, at which princes. Cabinet Ministers and superior 
officers of the Army and Navy were bidden and obliged 
to pass before me and take my hand, placed at the post 
of honor beside the Khedive. My two soldiers, com- 
panions in my expedition, whose courage and devotion 
I had extolled, were called, and Ismail himself conferred 
upon them the rank of hask'Schonish (sergeant-major), 



and, mirahile dictu, pinned upon their breasts the decora- 
tion of the fifth class ol the Medjidieh, a distinction 
never before conferred upon a private soldier in Egypt. 
The black and battle-scarred faces of Said and Abd-el- 
Eahman were curious pictures to behold. Alas ! that 
such generous emotions should be frozen by an act which 
I cite in order to. prove the inmate sordidness of a prince 
who was capable of the noblest inspiration as well as the 
meanest. 

On the following morning I received a visit, at my 
liotel, from Mustapha Bey, then Master of Ceremonies, 
who told me that the Khedive desired me to send the 
two soldiers to him to the palaoe : that he wished to re- 
ward them. At the hour designated they were sent in a 
carriage, and later they stood before me holding in each 
hand a small bag. Their faces, on which I had learned 
to look as in a mirror, plainly expressed their ill-con- 
cealed contempt and rage. " Owze eh?'* — (What now ?) 
— I said, addressing Said. They silently passed me the 
bags, in which I counted, with amazement, fifty pimires 
enchy equal to twenty-six francs ! The carriage had cost 
me exactly that sum. To appease their wounded feel- 
ings, I gave them from my own purse, the sum of thirty 
pounds each. Said and Abd-el-Rahman shortly after- 
ward returned to the Soudan, and I have never seen my 
brave companions since. Were they with Gt)rdon or the 
Mahdi? Was it Said, become a Pasha, whom Gordon 
caused to be shot ? (It will be remembered that one of 
the two Pashas whom he had caused to be shot, and 
whom he declared to be imiocent subsequently, was 
named Said.) I have not been able to hear aught of 
them, although I have made many, attempts to learn 
their fate. 

On the 16th of September the expedition was in readi- 
ness to move. I had been recalled from France, where I 
had been struggling to get rid of persistent jungle fever, 
to take command of the proposed expedition, although 
the grave troubles which had arisen on the Abyssinian 
frontier had quite decided Ismail to send me there. 
Colonel Ahrendhrup, a gallant Danish officer of the 
Egyptian staff, was, however, sent, mainly through the 
interposition of his young wife. Fatal interference ! for 
several months later couriers brought me news of a dis- 
aster in Abysmnia. Ahrendhrup and his entire command 
had been destroyed. 

General Loring, a distinguished American officer, who 
commanded a corpB (Vormee in Egypt, was sent down to 
stay the tide of Abyssinian invasion. He says, in his ac- 
count of the aflBedr : *' Crushed by tiie weight of thou- 
sands, the men were rolled in a bloody mass down the 
steep incline in a death-grapple with their meroilees foes. 
In a little while Bushdi and Arakel Beys were killed, 
and all was silent in the valley and on the mountain-side. 
The firing had ceased. It was the silence of death." 

On the night of the 16th, having been warned to 
secrecy by the Khedive, who bade me an affectionate 
** God-speed," I left Cairo in a special train for Suez. 
In the interval of preparation for departure, and placing 
my men, with a large quantity of stores, on the steamers 
Tantah and Bessouk, which had been detached from the 
merchant service and placed under my orders, I had 
ample time to ramble about the City of Suez. 

Suez, in Arabic Soxceis, is situated at the extremity of 
the Canal, and at the head of the Bed Sea, which there 
forms the Gulf of Suez. Bed, sunburned hills rise from 
the opposite shore like phantoms in the air, and reflect 
their shadows across the waters of the gulf. The, city is 
a collection of badly constructed houses of Arab archi- 
tecture, relieved only by a few houses constructed by the 
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Canal Company, the Khedive*s oh&let, the British Hotel 
and a pictnresqne mosqua ^Suez has a population of 
15,000 inhabitants, chiefly Arabs, mixed with the ubiqui- 
tous Greek, Armenian and Jew, who control its com- 
merce, and keep it supplied with mastika and other 
liquors. It once gave great promise of becoming ar 
important city ; it was a stopping - place for Indian 
passengers and the freight which was shipped for the 
overland passage ; but the Canal has made it like its 
terminal sister city. Port Said on th& Mediterranean, a 
mere coaling station for passing ships. A tradition places 
near Suez the route taken by the Israelites when they 
crossed the Red Sea (Ex. xv. i). Not far away are the 
springs known as *' Moses' Well," situated in the desert 
in an oasis, where, under the grateful shade of the tama- 
rind and palra, the air laden with the perfume of flowers, 
the Arab of Suez delights to come and forget the noi- 
some odors of his city abode. 

It was midnight of the 18th when a special train 
brought me the promised messenger with my sealed 
orders, which were not to be opened until we had 
steamed Ave hundred miles southward. Two hours 
later, having established my quarters upon the Tantah, 
and accompanied by the Bessouk, we quitted Suez. On 
the third day ** Ali Cap tan " reported to me that we had 
reached the designated point, and asked, ** Riah face 
ddwachti ?'*— ^(Wliere are we going now) ? Breaking the 
seal, I read as follows : 

*' Paulce of Ghbzirbh, Septefriber VJth, *75. 
"Coixjnel: In conformance with the verbal orders given you, 
you are to leave Suez, where you will And three companies, muni- 
tions, etc., which you will take to Berberaupon the steamers Tantah 
and Detsouk, You will deliver to McKiUop Pasha the instructions 
of which you are the bearer. . . . McKillop Pasha will embark 
two other companies at Berbers, and sail for Juba immediately. 
It is not necessary to repeat that I desire that the secret shall be 
kept as to the destination of the expedition until you arrive at 
Juba. I have written to McKillop in this sense, and I charge you 
to reitjrato this order to him verbally. I count, colonel, upon 
your zeal, your activity, and your intelligence. ... Be assured, 
solonel, of my friendly sentiments. Ismail." 

I therefore ordered "Ali Captan"to steam for Ber- 
bera, where we would be joined by McKillop and em- 
bark both in&tntry and artillery on the Egyptian men-of- 
war Lntif and M^kemet-Ali. 

McKillop Pasha was an Englishman, an experienced 
and gallant oflScer of Her Britannic Majesty's Navy, who, 
during the War of Secession, had run the blockade at 
New Orleans, and for this breach of duty Mr. Seward 
addressed the British Foreign Office a note which re- 
sulted in McKillop being relieved from service, but he 
was sent to Egypt as Admiral commanding the Egyp- 
tian Navy — a change which McKillop could not but 
regard as in the nature of a reward. 

Keith Johnson, the geographer, says in his book en- 
titled "Africa," that "the Egyptians have also advanced 
along the coasts of the Red Sea and south of Massowah. 
In 1874 the town of Berbera, on the Somali coast of the 
Gulf of Aden, was occupied by the troops of the Khe- 
dive, and the whole coast of the Danakil country, between 
that and Massowah, with most of its ports, was taken 
possession of by Egypt. The harbor of Zeilah was 
made over to Egypt by the Porte in July, 1875, and 
later in the same year the Khedive's troops marched 
tbenoe inland and took possession of Harrar. 

"Not content with this, the Egyptians grasped the 
ports of Brava, Juba and Kismayu, on the east coast, in 
January, 1876." 
This, in fact, was the worV in which McKillop and my- 
. self were now actually engaged. 



The tedium of life on our crowded ships, the decks of 
which were closely packed with men, horses, mules and 
grans, was relieved by a resoi-t to story -telling, the favor- 
ite pastime of the Egyptians. In this way I became 
acquainted with the lives of almost all of my officers, 
some of whom had been designated to this dreaded ex- 
pedition by a jealous wife, who had thus succeeded in 
securing the punishment of a husband for some fancied 
or actual neglect Others had been promised promotion 
and a wife with a handsome dot from the royal harem, 
which would give them rank and position and constitute 
them members of the royal family. The harem of tlie 
Khedive numbers 500 or more slaves and concubineH ; 
of these four are raised to the rank of princess, and are 
recognized as his lawful wives. The rest constitute a 
fold from which he may select at will such as he may 
desire to give in marriage to some officer, not only as a 
reward for services, but in this way to extend the in- 
fluence of the royal family, and attach to it those who 
have distinguished themselves in the higher grades of 
the Army. The harem, therefore, is not a mere collec- 
tion of women, purchased at great expense to gratify the 
caprice of the prince, as the vulgar believe. It is, in 
fact, a potent political factor, which may strengthen and 
build up a dynasty. 

My second in command was Major Farhard — known as 
Farhard Mogibe Bimbachi. 

The Bimbachi was an odd sort of a genius. He had 
been soured by not having been made the subject of a 
royal favor. In place of that, as he told me, he had 
been the victim of an intrigue, by which he was married 
to a repulsive old woman with one eye, and without a 
piastre, "sight unseen," of course, for a man never sees 
his wife until the knot is tied. I entertained my officers 
frequently at dinner, but I was finally obligod to sup- 
press this little courtesy, for the most of them, commenc- 
ing with Farhard, had the incurable habit of playing 
with their feet in the interval of the service at table, and 
this, joined with the rough weather, made it positively 
insupportable. 

The Red Sea, when calm, is beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. The deep 'blue of the water is rendered more 
pronounced by contrast with the arid, cloud-like hills 
which stretch in broken lines along the coast. Near the 
shore, bordered by green foliage, the shallow waters on 
the coral reefs assume a deep-green hue. If to this scene 
a sail be added, you may have a perfect picture of what 
seems in reality a " painted ship upon a painted ocean.'' 

At night, as we approached Suakin, a singular sx>ecta- 
cle presented itself to the astonished vision of my men. 
The intense evaporation of the waters of the sea fills the 
atmosphere with a luminous mist, through which the 
rays of the moon breaking shed a halo of golden light, 
through which the ship silently glides on her course. The 
phenomenon is due to the excessive warmth of the T^ter, 
over which the chilled winds of the north commence to 
blow at sundown, and this produces the mist. 

At the end of the Sinaitic peninsula, on our left, may 
be seen Oebel-eUZeit, or Oil Mountain, so called because of 
the large i>etroleum wells which are said to run in con- 
tinuous streams into the sea. Ismail endeavored to have 
them worked, but without success. Nubur, the Arme- 
nian Minister of Foreign Affairs, however, has taken up 
the matter, and, it is said, has sent for a number of Eu- 
ropean oil men with necessary machinery. If it should 
prove a success, American petroleum is in danger of 
beinff supplanted in the Eastern m^\iQtir\r\rAo 

Kosseir, and the ruins of Berenice, on the Egyptian 
coast, may be seen from the dccK of our ship as we pass. 
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Both these phices connect w^'th Keneh on the Nile bj a 
desert route, along which may be seen the great quarries 
from which the ancient Egytians extracted the stone with 
which the colossal structures of the Thebaide were built 
A day's march in the interior from Berenice may be found 
the once famous emerald mines, which were worked in 
turn by the ancient Egyptians, the Caliphs, the Sultan 
Mamelukes and by Mohemet-AIL 

Djeddah, on the Arabian coast, is noted for the horri- 
ble massacre of Christians by the Arabs in 1858. Djeddah 
is twelve miles distant from Mecca, the sacred shrine of 
the Moslem, to which an endless throng ever pours 
through the gates of Djeddah, which derives its import- 
ance from 
this fact. 
Djeddah is, 
in fact, a 
vilayet, or 
d e partment, 
of Mecca. 
The com- 
merce of the 
city is con- 
siderable, 
and its ba- 
zaars, stored 
with the rich- 
est fabrics of 
the Orient, 
ontrival 
those of 
Cairo, Da- 
mascus and 
Bagdad. It 
is a great 
market for 
mother-of- 
pearl, coral, 
balsams and 
gums, and is 
celebrated 
for the famed 
horses of 
Ned j id, and 
the white 
asses which 
are so highly 
prized by 
the Pashas 
and Beys of 
Constant!- 
nople and 
Cairo. Djed- 
dah is more 

remarkable still, as containing the grave of our com- 
mon mother Eve (?). At least the Arabs so believe, 
and just without the walls of the city they point with 
great marks of veneration to the huge mound, certainly 
one hundred feet long, which they tell you contains her 
sacred dust. 

Suakin, on the Egyptian coast, is a city of 10,000 
souls, composed chiefly of the nomad Bishareen, with a 
mixture of the negroes of the Soudan. Built upon a 
small island or coral reef, it forms, with its crescent 
shape, a natural and excellent harbor. The fort, resi- 
dence of the governor and mosque lend an air of dignity 
to the place, which is dispelled upon a near approach, 
for the houses are merely the rudely constructed huts 
of the Bishareen, or the stalls and bazaars of the market- 




place. Suakin was an important entrepdi of the pro- 
ducts of the Soudan, brought by caravans across the 
desert from Khartoum, or Berber on the Nile. To ac- 
quire this commerce England has given proof of a very 
decided policy ; first, by recommending and imposing 
General Gordon upon Egypt as Governor-general of the 
Soudan ; and later, by sending the plant of a railway to 
Suakin, to be laid to Berber, even at a moment when it 
was proposed to eliminate the Soudan from Egypt, the 
better to obtain it for England, either by diplomacy or vi 
et armiSf from the barbaiian Mahdi, whom Lord Dufferin 
proposed to recognize as the ** Ancestral Sultan " of the 
Soudan. The continued successes of the Mahdi, ending 

with the fall 
of Khar- 
toum, had 
confined the 
English 
forces until 
now to ihe 
occupation 
of Suakin, 
and tempo- 
rarily check- 
ed all inter- 
course with 
^e interior. 
There is but 
little doubt, 
howe ver, 
that when it 
shall be re- 
sumed the 
trade of the 
Soudan will 
be with Liv- 
erpool, for 
Suakin is 
practically 
an English 
port 

Suakin is 
jnstly famed 
as the hot- 
test place in 
the Bed Sea, 
if not on the 
globe. I 
pointed out 
the city to 
my officers 
as we passed, 
and recalled 
a conversa- 
tion to Lieutenant Hassan Wassif, who was with Gordon 
and myself, as aide to Gordon. Nearly two years before, 
when en route to the Soudan, we were sitting on the 
veranda of the Governor's house. Two sentries near by 
were pacing to and fro, when one of them said : 

*'Ye Abdallah I You knew Suleiman, our brother, who 
died from the effects of the heat ?'' 

** Arn/ou " — (I knew him) — replied Abdallah. 
** Chouf, Ye Athoui *' — (Listen, O my brother) — con- 
tinued Mustapha. '* Last night Suleiman appeared to me 
whilst I slept, and said : ' Mustapha, Suakin is indeed 
hotter than hell ~f or I am in hell, as you may suppose. 
Gehenneh — (hell) — is a cold place compared to Suakin ; 
so much so, that the night of my arrival there, feeling 
cold, I woke up the devil to ask him for a blanket 
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Surprised, he asked me: * ARkar — (soldier) — whence 
came yon T When I told him Suakin, he repIiiBd, 'Am/* 
— (I Tmderstand)— and thereupon he cried out : * Give the 
man from Suakin a blanket.' ** 

Aden is a peninsula situated on the south coast of the 
Province of Yemen, in Arabia Felix, in latitude 12*^ 47^ 
north, longitude 45^ 10' east. The inhabited peninsula 
covers a space of thirty-five miles square, and contains a 
population of 20,000 souls, exclusive of the English 
gaiTison, which numbers 3,000, composed of all arms. 
Ibn Batutah, the Arab geographer, visited Aden, and de- 
scribed it as ** a large city, but without either seed, water 
or trees." The remains of its ruins, stiU visible, prove 
that it was once a magnificent Arab city. At present the 
town consists of about 2,000 whitewashed houses, built 
of stone and mud. 

The history of Aden is a myth. It is first mentioned 
in history as a place where a Christian church was 
erected by order of the Emperor CJonstantius, A.D. 342. 
From that i^eriod down to the English occupation it has 
been the scene of interminable struggles with the Abys- 
sinians, Persians and Mohammedans, who in turn have 
taken possession of Yemen. In 1513 Don Alphonso 
d Albuquerque, who had been dispatched from India to 
the Ked Sea to aid the Abyssinians against the Mohamme- 
dans and capture Aden, attacked the fort, but was re- 
pulsed. In 1538 Soliman the Magnificent, the son of 
Selim, Sultan of Turkey, seized the whole coast. 

In 1551 the inhabitants rebelled, and handed over the 
place to the Portuguese, from whom it was recaptured 
by Peri Pasha of Egypt. In June, 1839, a force, con- 
sisting of Her Majesty's ship Votage, 23 guns, and Crui- 
ser, 10 guns, 300 Europeans and 400 native troops, bom- 
barded and took the place. On my arrival at Berbera, 
on the opposite coast. General Schneider, the command- 
ant at Aden, sent an officer to ask me by what authority 
the Egyptians assumed command of Berbera. " Go and 
tell your master," I replied, ** by the same law that main- 
tains him in Aden — the right of conquest. If he does 
not like my answer, tell him to come and put me out " 
On the 1st of January, 1885, the English Govern- 
ment took possession of Assab, Harrar, Zeilah and Ber- 
bera, the French Government having been in posses- 
sion of the ports of Tadjourah and Obok some time 
before. Obok passed under the dominion of France in 
1881, and was ceded by treaty to that country by Mene- 
lik, King of Shoa, and with the assent of King John of 
Abyssinia, to whom Menelik is tributary. 

Obok is destined to prove a point of great importance 
in the future operations which may take place in the Bed 
Soa, and serves France for the moment as a coaling sta- 
tion for her naval and merchant marine service, which 
heretofore was obliged to coal at Aden. 

The above-named ports along the Bed Sea coast have 
been seized and taken from actual Egyptia^ control. 
Barren and waterless archipelagos which jut out from the 
coral - reefed coast, they are now the picket-stations of 
European nations who have set out upon a campaign of 
extension of colonial commerce. 

Berbera, opposite Aden, is situated in the arc of a 
deep bay, bordered by a sandy plain which stretches its 
locked arms into the sea, forming a breakwater and good 
harbor. It was here that my expedition arrived on the 
night of the 25th of September. I found McKiUop Pasha 
with his •ommand engaged in the construction of a 
pharo. Having delivered him my instructions, we set 
about the preparations for our further expedition. 
Troops were landed and exercised, and the additional 
forces put in condition for the coming campaign. Dur- 



ing this necessary delay, I had an opportunity to meet^ 
for the first time^ the Somali race, which, with the Dana- 
kils, the G^allas and the tribes of Issa, form the great part 
of the inhabitants — speaking a mixture of Arab and the 
Galla—comprised in the triangular space formed by Cape 
Guardafui, with its base reaching from this point to the 
Juba Biver. The Somali is tall, and clearly shows both 
his Hamitio and Semitic origin in the lips and nose. 
The head is long and narrow, the forehead, promineut ; 
the color, a copper-brown, and the hair, woolly. Though 
pastoral, he is warlike, and is constantly at war with the 
interior tribes of the Gallas. During these incursioQs, 
in which almost every male of the tribe takes the field, 
whether old or young, the Somalis commit their flocks 
of sheep and goats to the care of their wives and their 
daughters. 

A Somali warrior told me that among the Gallas a run- 
away match is considered much more honorable than a 
quiet marriage. The lover, however, takes no active part 
in the enlevement This is done by his friends, who steal 
the girl away and carry her to the lover's hut, where they 
proceed to kill a cow, and, sprinkling the girl with the 
blood, cause her to drink also from their hands. The 
lover then appears, and the union is considered inviola- 
ble. The dot is not a material consideration. The Gallas 
are practical socialists, and the sine qua non of a simple 
sheet, which they wear in the form of a toga, is within 
. the reach of all. Liberty, equality and fraternity is not 
an unmeaning expression either in Somali or (JaUa land. 
They have solved the question of labor and capital, for 
no one labors, and they are innocent of money as of a 
change of shirt. It frequently happens, however, that a 
young lady without the charm of beauty is a drug in the 
matrimonial market. Custom in Galla land provides a 
remedy. With the aid of her parents — anxious, perhaps, 
to get rid of her — she climbs the inclosure of the hut 
where the man resides whom she has selected. Falling 
upon her knees, she i^roceeda to beat the ground, waiting 
for hours until he appears, when the law declares them 
man and wife, whom no man can put asunder. 

On the 30th of September the expedition, further rein- 
forced by two companies of infantry and a detachment of 
artillery, placed on board the men-of-war I^Uif ^ad. 
Mehemet'Ali—'MciKWio^ flying the Admiral's flag on the 
latter vessel — sailed from Berbera southward to Cape 
Guardafui, which we passed on the 4th of October. Cape 
Quardafui terminates the Egyptian coast of the Bed Soa. 
The Socotra Islands stand out in the sea, as if broken 
off from the peninsula by some mighty shock and up- 
heaving of nature. Bounding the Cape, our course is 
changed down the Indian Ocean to the Equator. 

Bas Hafoun is reached on the 6th of October ; the nose 
of the peninsula of which Cape Guardafui is the fore- 
head. Bas Hafoun juts abruptly into the sea, forming a 
bay and breakwater against the monsoon winds at this 
season of the year. The dark, gloomy sides of this 
mountain headland, as it looms up from out the un- 
broken silence of the sea, is rendered the more lugu- 
brious in the nighttime, and assuming such fantastjo 
and diabolic shapes that my Arab soldiers and sailors de- 
clare that Bas Hafoun is Wich beVAfrite — (the Face of the 
Devil). 

The native Somali, until now, recognized the authority 
of Sultan Mahmoud, the Imam of Muscat. It was a mere 
nominal authority, however, for the sheik gladly sold 
out to us for a few Maria Theresa dollars and a bright 
red shirt. After the arrangement had been completed, 
I landed with a detachment of soldiers, and climbing the 
steep sides of the mountain, planted upon its highest 
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peak a flagstaff, to T^rhicli the sLip's carpenter had nailed 
the flag of Egypt, made, for better durability, from a x>iece 
of sheet iron, on which I had painted the crescent and 
star. This done, a proclamation announcing the Khe- 
diral authority was read in the presence of the assem- 
bled chiefs, and the flag was saluted. 

On October 15th our joint expedition arrived and took 
position before the fortified town of Brava. Lieutenant 
Hassan^ Wassif was sent on shore, and after considerable 
delay, the officer commanding the troops of Zanzibar 
came on board the Mehemei-AH. Convinced of the im- 
possibility of successful resistance, he agreed to capitulate, 
aad a company, under the command of Lieutenant Ibrahim 
Effendi, was sent on shore to occupy the fort, which he 
Ibnnd already abandoned — the nondescript soldiers of 
Said Burgash having anticipated the action of their com- 
mander, and fled in alarm toward Zanzibar. 

Twenty four hours later we arrived off the mouth of the 
Juba River, the objective point of our expedition. An 
angry sea was raging upon the bar, but notwithstanding 
this, McEillop ordered a naval officer and six men to 
man one of the two boats lowered whilst we followed with 
the second. As we approached, the high sea suddenly 
carried up the lieutenant's boat, and, toppling over as it 
fell, it was dashed to pieces before us, and disappeared for 
ever with its human freight. Quickly reversing oars, we 
succeeded in escaping the same fate by the merest chance, 
and retumiug, gained the ship, saddened by the fate 
which had befallen the unhappy boat's crew. A Somali 
fisherman, who witnessea the catastrophe, came off to 
us and said that it would not be possible to enter the 
Juba at this season, but that we could find a good harbor 
at Kismayu, a few miles further south, and accordingly 
we got under steam for that point. 

Kismayu is situated fifteen miles south of the Equator, 
m the bend of a land-locked basin half a mile wide, the 
entry to which ia rendered difficult by reason of the nap- 
row passage, guarded on each side by huge boulders of 
rocks. In the afternoon of the 16th we succeeded, after 
careful soundings, in entering the port. In the distance 
could be seen with the naked eye a stone fort, mounting 
several guns, bearing directly upon the pass. The village 
consisted of a collection of huts, the homes of the 
Somali, which we subsequently learned numbered fifteen 
hundred. The garrison, composed of four hundred sol- 
diers of the Zanzibar Army, and aided by an auxiliary 
force of Somali warriors to the number of 200, .could be 
seen acting under great excitement. The gunners held 
in their hamds, and waved with angry gesture, the torches 
with which they threatened to fire their guns — I. say 
Hrreaimedy because I am glad- to say the Zanzibar soldiers 
had never fired these guns, captured from a Dutch man- 
of-war which they had doubtless wrecked. They were 
afraid of the guns, they afterward naively acknowledged 
to me. Our supply of water both for man and beast was 
quite exhaosted, and it was necessary to effect a landing 
as quickly as possible. Wellnigh a month in the close 
quarters to which we had been subjected had told very 
severely upon us alL I therefore sent Hassan on shore 
▼ith orders to confer with the commandant of the town. 
He returned with four dignitaries, who had scarcely 
touched liie deck when they insolently ordered us to 
dear out, adding, *'Wo have soldiers, and" — pointing to 
their guns — " seven big cannon, and we will prevent you 
from landing. Such is the answer of Sultan Hamet, 
our governor." Quietly nodding to Hassan, I bade him 
take the sheiks for a tour round the ship and present 
them to MoEniop, who, in the meantime, was donning 
my finery for the occasion, he having left his at Caiia 



Whether it was McKillop's gold lace, or the long row of 
ugly -looking Armstrongs and Krupps with which the 
Z}ehemet'AU was armed I know not — it is certain that 
when Hassan brought them back, they were much more 
subdued, and politely asked to be sent back. In the 
meantime I had been actively engaged in lowering boats, 
and when the first detachment was reported ready, I 
informed one of the sheiks that he could go ashore with 
my men, and that his comrades could follow when I had 
completed the landing of several companies. ** If a shot 
is fired, say to Hamet I will hang your friends, and hang 
Hamet when I catch him." 

Daylight the next morning found four companies, 
which had been landed during the night, with several 
field pieces and a mitrailleuse, in position on the beach in 
front of the town. The sheiks were permitted to re- 
turn, and were bidden to demand the surrender of the 
place in the name of the Khedive of Egypt. Hamet was 
plucky, however, and after waiting for some time for a 
reply, I quietly detached a company, and under cover of 
the sand hills, gained the rear of the town unperceivcd, 
and taking them in hand, rushed with fixed bayonets iuto 
their unguarded fear, and without a shot Kismayu wi.s 
in our possession. 

That there is but a siiep from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous was well illustrated by an incident, at which 1 
laughed heartily afterward. As we rushed inta the fort 
two giant tamed ostriches playfully placed themselves in 
our front and shared with me the honor of the capture. 

The discomfiture and surprise of the Zanzibarians was 
complete. They threw down their arms at once, and 
were quickly surrounded by my troops in front They 
were immediately paroled and allowed to take their 
arms. They put off for Zanzibar to report the capture 
to the Sultan. That they did this with great credit to 
themselves may be imagined when we subsequently 
learned that Dr. Kirk, then Her Majesty's consul, and 
Mr. Badger, his countryman* and an agent of Said Bur- 
gash, were hurried away to Aden on the Sultan's steamer, 
and telegraphed to Lord Derbj as follows : 

"The Egyptian pirates are in my land. Have taken my com- 
morce and country, and massacred my soldiers. Como to my aid. 

" Said Bukoash." 

The Sultan's alarm had a special significance, and 
there is reason to suspect that Dr. Kirk shared Burgash's 
embarrassment. Kismayu was a great slave-trading port, 
and its capture meant that the 400 slaves found there 
(the joint property of the Sultans Said and Hamet) had 
fallen into the hands of the Bgyptian pirates. As a matter 
of feet, I captured 400 slaves found in the town, and 
having liberated them, they were told to "scuttle away,'* 
which they did, standing not upon the order of their 
going. Tfhen ii will be remembffled that Dr. Kirk had 
already assured the world that the Sultan Said had 
issued a proclamation abolishihgr the slave trade, the 
extraordinary telegram for relief/ fflgned by Said, but in* 
spired by Dr. Kirk, may well be understood. The pre- 
sence of the entire garrison of Kismayu in Zanzibar 
should have been a sufficient answer to the doubtless ex- 
cited and lying reports of a massacre. It is a fact of 
which I am proud that during this elitire expedition no 
life was taken, nor a single life lost save by accident or 
by the act of Grod. 

Dr. Kirk was rewarded for his promptness in report- 
ing the Egyptian invasion, and was knighted by Her 
Britannic Majesty's Grovemment. Mr. Johnson, in a 
recent article in the London Qmphic referring thereto, 
says : '* To Sir John Kirk alone we owe it for having drivMi 
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awaj, mth one English frigate, the whole Egyptian fleet 
under McEHlop Pasha, when the Khedive's vast African 
expedition proceeded to annex, occapy and fortify the 
principal ports in Siu^d's dominions/' 

For a fact, if Xsmail had only had the conrage neces- 
sary to carry ont what he had begun, my expedition 
could not only have defied this unjust English interfer- 
ence, but could have taken Zanzibar itself, sans voup 
ferir. True, England might have finally driven us out 
of Zanzibar, 
but could not 
have dislodg- 
ed us from 
the coast. It 
was a lost 
o p p o rtunity 
for Ismail, and 
the precursor 
of other ills, 
which ended 
in his de- 
thronement. 

As for Mc- 
Killop and 
myself, we 
were made, 
for our pains, 
the scapegoats 
of Ismail's 
pusillanimity, 
for , some 
months later, 
we lea med, 
when return- 
ed to Cairo, 
that Ismail 
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had shamelessly placed the blame upon our shoulders 
in reply to Lord Derby's note demanding the recall 
of the expedition, and especially upon me, for he said 
that '* the captures along the coast were due to an 
excess of zeal on the part of the young officer in com- 
mand of the land forces." When I complained to the 
Khedive of the injustice of this reproach, he signifi- 
cantly slapped me on the shoulder, and said : "You can 
stand it I will make it all right" The fact is, neither 

McKillop nor 
myself ever 
received the 
promised pro- 
motion or re- 
ward. 

To return 
to Kismayn. 
The surrender 
was marketl 
with great 
pomp and 
c erem ony. 
The troops 
were dressed 
in gala for the 
occasion, 
paraded and 
formed in a 
hollow square 
around ^ h e 
flagstaff, from 
which floated 
the blood-red 
flag of Zanzi- 
bar. Sal tan 
Hamet waa 
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Greased in a rich costume, with turban on his head and 
feet incased in red Morocco boots. From his shoulders 
hong in graceful folds a white cloak, richly embroidered 
in gold, which fell to his feet. He was a mild almond- 
eyed Arab, a cousin of the Sultan Said, and for this 
reason he received, by courtesy, the title of Sultan. 
Hamet listened in silence to the proclamation which de- 
clared the future authority of Egypt over the land. The 
Zanzibar flag was saluted and hauled down, and the 
Egyptian colors run up amid the loud huzzas of my 
soldiers. Hamet asked and received permission to 
remain with us until he 
heard from his cousin 
the Sultan. He feared 
to go to Zanzibar, for 
the loss of the slaves, 
more than his governor- 
ship, seemed to prey 
heavily upon his mind, 
and he said his cousin 
would hang him if he 
should go back. 

Having established a 
garrison at Kismayu, Mc- 
Eillop assumed the com- 
mand of the coast, whilst 
I moved with my troops 
—numbering 700 in- 
fantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery — into the interior, 
and established myself in 
a fortified camp on an 
eminence overlooking the 
Somali plain and the In- 
dian Ocean, on the Juba 
River. There, engaged 
in pushing reconnois- 
Bances along a river 
whose sources are yet 
unknown, and where, as 
Sir Richard Burton writes 
me, an Arab has told him, 
''there is gold in great 
quantities,*' I awaited 
further instructions from 
Cairo. There I resumed 
my acquaintance with the 
Said recently returned 
from France, where I 
bad met him ; and it was 
whilst on the Juba that a 
prince of the Comoros, 
a fugitive from the capi- 
tal of his brother the 
Sultan, and laden with 
jewels and money, came 

into my camp, with a brilliant escort, to proffer me the 
Crown of the Comoro Islands. The tragic end of 
Prince Ali, whom Ismail Khedive robbed and caused 
to be thrown in the Nile, adds another horror to those 
crimes of palace by which the desperate viceroy endeav- 
ored to avert the dies tree which an implacable fate re- 
served for this most prodigal and profligate of princes. 

BEAUTIFUL MISS DERWENT. 
Bbooki«ai7B is a popular Summer resort, and each year 
csn boast many distinguished visitors ; but of them, no 
other ever attracted so much attention as did Stella Der- 



went. Describing her, a prominent society journal said : 
*'Her face is of the pure Spanish type, though more 
regular and delicate in its features than is usual among 
Spanish women. Her hair is jet ; her eyes are large, 
lustrous and fringed with heavy lashes ; her complexion 
is rich and clear ; her expression is bright, sparkling, 
amiable. More remarkable than the perfection of her 
head is her faultlessness of figure, which combines state- 
liness and grace both in carriage and in pose." 

The description in no wise exaggerated her beauty. 

If it be true that "every woman is fond of conquests," 




BEAUTIFUL MISS DBBWBNT. 



' SHE 00NVUL8IYELT EZOI^IlfED : 
TOUB HBBCT FOB— HIM.* " 



* Z CONFESS ▲ZJj, AMD A»X 



Miss Derwent had cause for rejoicing. Before she had 
been in the place a week most of the gentlemen there 
resident — ^whether permanently or temporarily — had suc- 
cumbed to her charms, vied with one another in paying 
her their devoirs, which she received in a dignified, 
courteous manner, but with an insoticianoe that stimu- 
lated their endeavors to render themselves agreeable to 
her. 

There was one gentleman whom she seemed to regard 
with greater favor than the others — the Hon. John Max- 
ham. He was the wealthiest, most prominent citizen of 
Brookland, and had secured his title from having several 
times represented his town in tL*^ State Ije/rislatuie. 
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Somewfaai nsing fifty, he looked much younger, and was 
prepossessing in his personal appearance. He had been 
bereaved by death of two wives, but was quite ready to 
marry a third titae, provided a woman could be found to 
comfort his declining years who would creditably fill 
the position which, as his consort, would be hers. 

With him she took long rambles through green pastures 
and beside still waters ; rode behind his handsome bay 
trotters ; not unfrequently dined. So favorable an im- 
pression did she make upon the honorable gentleman's 
daughter and sole heir that she frankly declared to her 
intimate friend : ** I think Miss Derwent would make pa 
an excellent wife ;" no trifling concession, if the effect of 
her father's marriage upon her patrimony is considered. 

The prospective union of Mr. Maxham and Miss Der- 
went was the general theme of conversation in Brook- 
land, when the community was suddenly startled by an 
announcement which caused all other matters to fade 
into insignificance— that the local bank had been bur- 
glarized to the extent of nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars, in currency and negotiable bonds — an announce- 
ment that proved only too ti*ue. 

Of this bank Mr. Maxham was the president and cash- 
ier ; for its funds he was personally responsible. To 
make good the deficit it would require the bulk of his 
worldly j^ossessions. He at once called a meeting of the 
directors, at which it was decided to offer a reward of 
two thousand dollars for the apprehension of the guilty 
party or parties ; 6f five thousand dollars for the recovery 
of the stolen property ; also to employ a skilled detective, 
who was summoned from New York city by telegraph. 

Having amved in Brookland, the detective—one of the 
most expert in his profession — made a thorough exami- 
nation of the building wherein the bank was located and 
its surroundings ; listened to Mr. Maxham*s statement of 
the facts of the case without remark. Then : 

** Ton usually open the bank ?" he asked. 

** Always, when I am in town," re2)lied Mr. Maxham. 

'*On the morning when you discovered that a bnrglai*Y 
liad been commitleil, you found the door locked ?" 

-I did." 

** The windows fastened on the inside as now ?" 

**They were." 

**You had no suspicion of anything wrong till you 
went to yoiu" safe ?" 

^•I had not." 

**The door of the safe was also looked ?" 

**Itwa8." 

**Who fcno.ws the combination that y<fu use on the 
lock to your safe ?" 

**No one but myself." 

** You are liable to be away. In your absence, what 
does your teller do for money with which to transact the 
business of the bank ?" 

*' We pay out about the same amount each day. This 
sum I take from the safe and place in his hands, of 
course making allowance for a slightly larger demand 
than the average. If I am to be absent over night, at the 
close of business he deposits the money in his hands 
with one of onr merchants who has a safe, fireproof and 
burglar-proof like our own, receiving from him a receipt 
for the amount." 

*' Supposing any casualty — paralysis, sudden death or 
the like — were to befall you, how would the interior of 
▼our safe be reached ?" 

**The combination is on a slip of paper, which is in a 
drawer of the safe in the town clerk's office, which has 
three locks. The keys to these looks are re8]>ectively 
holden by the three directors of the bank, and all of 



them would have to be ustul in obtaining the slip of 
paper." 

** You seem to have made ample provision for the 
security of your treasures," smQing. **To guess aecn- 
i*ately at your combination would be practically im- 
possible, therefore it must have been learned by some 
person who watched while you, unsusi^ecting, opened 
the safe." 

** I do not remember opening the safe when any one 
was near me." 

**Then " And the detective hesitated. 

**I know what you would say," said Mr. Maxham, 
quietly; "that I must be the guilty person. Fortunately, 
I can account for every moment during the night when 
the deed was committed ; easily prove an alibi.*' 

The days passed on, and not the faintest **olew " was 
discovered. No stranger had been seen in the place, 
directly prior to the burglary, nor since it had any one 
gone from Brookland to whom the slightest suspicion at- 
tached. The detective gave up the case and re|;umed 
to New York. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Maxham had walked, rode, dined with 
Miss Derwent, as usual. She manifested the warmest 
sympathy for him in his misfortune ; in the sweetest 
voice, declared that trouble was necessary to show one 
who his real friends are. From another, the assertion 
would have afforded him no comfort ; from her, it did. 
It convinced him that her regard for him was not inspired 
by his wealth, which he would probably have to sacri- 
fice ; emboldened him to declare his love, in impassioned 
language, and ask her to become his wife. 

**Oh, you naughty man !" she exclaimed, archly look- 
ing into his face ; her tone far from discouraging. 

**I am positive that, as my wife, I can make you 
happy." 

**I have no doubt of it. But your proposal is so unex- 
pected. You must give me time to consider it, before 
definitely answering it. " 

** Certainly ; you will not allow it to disturb our pres- 
ent friendly relations ?" 

"By no means !" earnestly. 

One evening, some two weeks subsequent to the bur- 
glary, a young man named William Avery, a clerk in the 
Brookland Post-office, called at Mr. Maxham *s residence 
and requested a private interview with him on important 
business. 

*'I have company this evening," said Mr. Maxham, 
when the two were by themselves in the library, "and 
trust you will be as expeditious as possible. " 

" I will detain you but a few minutes," Avery replied. 
** To come directly to the point : Do you know anything 
of Miss Derwent's antecedents ?" 

** What ?'^ B,nd Mr, Maxham *s face flushed angrily. 

" Please answer my question. Do you know anything 
of the lady's past life, even her birthplace ?" 

"I do not !" with ill-suppressed indignation. 

"That foreign gentleman. Count Dnprer, has been 
confined to his room at the Eagle ever since the bur- 
glary, has he not ?" 

"I believe so," sharply. 

"Your teller informs me that you once allowed Miss 
Derwent to see you lock and unlock the bank-safe, and 
that you did not acquaint the detective with this circum- 
stance ?" 

" If you have nothing to talk abont except her and the 
count, I must beg leave to end this interview." 

" Since Miss Derwent has heen in this place," Avery 
continued, calmly, "she has called at the post-office for 
her mail, instead of having ' . sent to the Eagle as othec 
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i, .^doitt there do ; a smgular feeak, it aeemed to me. She 
has reoomd four letters, each And all of them bearing the 
same post-mark and addressed in the same coarse, 
scragglv ohirography. Meantime, as many letters have 
gone from this to the office whence hers have come, and 
all were for the same person. Hence, I concluded that 
she was their sender. I firmly believe that one's char- 
acter is disclosed by his handwriting, in no small degree, 
and at once made up my mind that he whom I supposed 
Miss Derwent*s correspondent is an extremely rough 
specimen of humanity. Influenced by an irrepressible 
curiosity to know what two persons so dissimilar as Miss 
Derwent and her supposed correspondent could have in 
common, I wrote to the postmaster of the village where 
that individual resides for particulars respecting him. 
Two hours ago, I received the following reply," drawing 
a letter from his pocket and reading : 

"'F , Ohio, September 5//i, 18-. 

" * Dkas Sib : Yours of the 1st, by which I coufeps myself sur- 
prised, is received. In reply would say : Horace Parsons, con- 
cerniug whom you inquire, once an estimable, though always an 
illiterate, man, is a miserable, drunken brute. His daughter, of 
rare physical beauty, some three years since met a young man 
\rbo had a handsome face and pleasing manners, with whom she 
U'r^ame infatuated, by whom her ruin was effected. 

"*Her parents idolized her, and her dison^ce caused her 
mother's de:ith ; her father's downfall. The one for whom she 
frairifload her honor is a gambler by profession, and capable of 
<1 »mg almost anything to obtain a living without work. He treats 
li r shamefully, yet she worships him. His real name is Louis 
Carter, but both have aliases. I imaj^ino one of hers is Stella Der- 
went, as Parsons frequently sends letters to that address— lately to 
your poBt-offlco -and I do not know that he writes to anybody else. 
S!.o furnish^ the money for her father's s'upport, doubtless given 
h.T by Carter. Very likely Carter is with hor in Brook land, 
th ;ugh they do not always travel together. If so, look out for 
hi ji. " ' Truly yours, , P. M.' " 

During the reading of this communication, Mr. Max- 
ham sat motionless as a statue, his face bloodless. When 
it was finished, he said, in a husky tone : 

"You think Carter and Duprer identical ? That, aided 
It Miss Derwent, who betrayed the confidence I reposed 
ia her when I indiscreetly allowed her to see me unlock 
the safe, he was able to and did rifle its contents without 
leaving any trace ?" 

'• Yes ; and that his illness was feigned in order not to 
be seen by the detective who might have recognized in 
him an old oflfender. He would not wish to leave the 
place immediately after committing the crime, from fear 
of being suspected ; for, in these •ays of telegraphs, a 
malefactor g^ins nothing by an attempt to run away from 
be scene of his operations.'* 
"True." 

" Knowing the relations which have subsisted between 
you and Miss Derwent — so we will call her for the pres- 
ent—I deemed it best to acquaint you with my views 
before stating them to any one else.'* 
"Thank you for your thoughtfulness " — tremulously. 
"I may be wholly wrong in my inferences. Therefore, 
I suggest that we go to the room where Miss Derwent 
awaits your return, anxiously, no doubt " — smiling as he 
spoke — " and I think I can at once prove her innocence 
or guUt." 

"Very well ;" and the two descended to the parlor, 
▼here Avery was formally introduced to Miss Derwent. 

Presently, without any apparent abruptness, turning 
to Mr. Maxham, he inquired : 

"Did you know that Count Duprer is no count at all ? 
That he has been recogniaed as a notorious character 
named Carter ?" 
The effect of this double question upon Miss D^went 



was instantaneous. She trembled like a leaf ; the color 
receded from her cheeks ; her eyelids drooped. 

"One of his exploits was the ruin of a young girl," 
Avery continued, not waiting for Mr. Maxham to reply ; 
'*and that caused the death of the girl's mother— made a 
wreck of her father. It is said that she whom he ruined 
is so completely in his toils that she dares not refuse to 
act as his accomplice, whatever deed he may plan to 
commit." 

This was too much for her, and she convulsively ex- 
claimed : 

**I confess all, and ask your mercy for — him." 

We will not prolong our narrative. No arrests were 
made, but the stolen property was all recovered. The 
sudden departure of **Mi8s Derwent" and ** Count Du- 
prer " from Brookland was a matter of surprise to all save 
Mr. Maxham and Avery, who, alone, ever knew their 
guilt. 

To Avery was paid the reward of five thousand dollars, 
a sum which he considered sufficient to warrant a " new 
departure " on his part —his marriage to the blue-eyed 
lassie who had long been the principal figure in his 
dreams by night and by day; heretofore prevented by his 
pecuniary oircumstanoes. 

Mr. Maxham has not, as yet, found his third wife ; nor 
is he likely to find her so long as he avoids women as he 
recently has avoided them— and particularly handsome 
brunettes. 



WOMEN KNIGHTS. 

Fbom the Institution of the Legion of Honor by the 
first Napoleon to tl^e year 1852 only five ladies received 
the decoration, and they were all nuns. A change was 
made in 1865. 1 he Empress went to visit Bosa Bonheur 
at Fontainebleau, and on her return sent her the cross 
of the Order. It was thought that this would be the 
commencement of the recognition of the eminence of 
women in secular departments of life. 'But the tide 
turned into its old channel, and the next decorations 
were issued to nuns. The Franco- Prussian War opened 
up a new chapter in the annals of the Order. A female 
telegraph clerk and a cantini^re were both decorated fo»" 
acts of heroism performed at great risk of life and result 
ing in important services to the French Army. The 
recent war with China has added two more to the list of 
decorated ladies, both of them nuns, and both eminent 
for their services \o the wounded on the field of battle. 
And now once more the tide of distinction seems to have 
set in the direction of art. The latest chevalUre—iXx^vQ 
are in all but thirteen living— has received the insignia 
for services to archeology rendered during the recent 
expedition to Persia. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SENSES. 

AiiL mothers should study the unfolding of child-life. 
Dr. Genzer says that the sense of touch is developed 
from the earliest period, and reflex actions are readily ex- 
cited by the slightest stimulation of the nerves of touch, 
especially those of the face, then of the hands and soles 
of the feet. The feeling of pain is but slowly developed, 
and is clearly exhibited only after four or five weeks, 
before which time infants do not shed tears. True mus- 
cular sense is at least doubtful. Hunger and thirst are 
manifested in an increased general irritability, followecP 
by reflex movements ; these cease after the firat week. 
Smell and taste are not diatipgniflhaltle in iBfanla. Dr. 
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Genzer also asserts that the sense of hearing is percepti- 
ble in the first, or at most the second, day of life. New- 
bom infants are so sensitive to light that thej will turn 



days the child will follow the motion of yarions objects 
by movements of its head. Between the fourth and 
fifth weeks the convergence of the pnpils of the eyes and 
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the head to follow a mild light ; whilst, if a strong glare 
be suddenly thrown upon the eye, squinting is induced, 
and even convnlsiye dosnre of the lids. After a few 



the power of regulating their movements in vision are 
perceptible. A distinct perception of color does not 
exist under four or five months. 



The Russian Bell-to^wer on the Mount of Olives. 
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The Russian Bell-tower on the Mount of Olives. 

The Palestiiie Sooietj of Bnssia has aoqnired tome land 
in and near Jernsalem, and is now building there a num- 
ber of chnrchefl, hotels and houses for the aooommodation 
of Bussian pilgrims. The top of the Meant of Olives 
which rises "oyer-against Jerusalem " to the east, is among 
the aoquisitioDS of the Bussian Sooietj, and on that saored 
spot the lofty bell-tower, of which we give an illustration, 
18 in process of erection. It will be the highest structure 
in the Tioinitj of Jerusalem, commanding a view of the 
Dead Sea and 
the Biver Jordan 
on the one hand, 
and of the Medi- 
terranean on the 
other, being it- 
self visible from 
the sea. 




HYMNS. 
Thb subject of 
the hymns to be 
sung in religious 
worship has been 
lately exercising, 
to a considerable 
degree, the 
minds of the 
editors of several 
English peri- 
odicals. Articles 
on this subject 
have appeared in 
the I^ineieenih 
Century, the 
Christian World, 
the Sunday at 
Home, the Wd- 
come, and the 
Quiver, all pub- 
1 is bed in Lon- 
don. Some of 
these articles are 
merely historical 
and statistical, 
while others are 
critical. One 
periodical lately 
invited its read- 
ers to send in 
lists containing 
what, in their 
judgment, were 
the best one 
hundred hymns 
in the English 
language. A prize was offered for the list that should 
most nearly correspond with tbe general verdict More 
than 3,400 lists were received. Tbese lists revealed some 
interesting facts ; among others, that tbe most popular 
hymns are those which have the most to say of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ The first hymn upon tbe larger number of 
lists was Toplady's *'Book of Ages," it having received 
3,215 votes. The second in point of popularity was Lyte's 
'* Abide With Me." The third, Wesley's "Jesus, Lover 
of my SouL" A hymn which is greatly liked and widely 
sung, '* My Faith Looks Up to Thee," occupied only the 
sixty-ninth place on the list. " There is a Green Hill Far 
yoL.ZZIII. No. 2.-10. 
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Away," came next Tbe hymn, by tbe Bev. Dr. Bonar, 
*'I heard the Voice of Jesus Say," received 2,858 votes. 
The last hymn upon the list, Cowper's "Sometimes a 
Light Surprises," had 886 votes. The list contains hymns 
from fifty-five different authors, and among these Dr. 
Watts and Charles Wesley stand at the head, each 
one contributing seven hymns. Among Watts's hymns, 
that beginning, *< When I Survey tbe Wondrous Cross," 
stands first, and first among Wesley's, his "Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul." Cowper and Dr. Bonar have each five 
hymns. Bishop Heber and tbe Bev. John Mason Neale 

have each four, 
while from the 
translations o f 
the latter prefer- 
ence is given to 
that commenc- 
ing, "Art Thou 
Weary?" even 
over tbe "Jeru- 
salem the Gold- 
en." Three 
hymns are given 
severally from 
Tate and Brady, 
from Dr. Dod- 
dridge, from 
James Mont- 
gomery, from 
Frederick Wil- 
liam Faber, and 
from Charlotte 
Elliott. Bishop 
Ecu and tbe Bev. 
John Eeble each 
have two, the 
morning and 
evening hymns, 
in which these 
saiatly poets are, 
if rivals to each 
other, yet un- 
rivaled by any 
besides. Two 
hymns each are 
given from John 
Newton, Edward 
Caswell, Henry 
Francis Lyte, 
Frances Bidiey 
Havergal, Mrs. 
C. F. Alexander 
and a few others. 
A large* number 
of authors are 
, represented o n 
the list by one 
hymn only. Twelve only out of the one hundred hymns 
are versions or paraphrases of tbe Psalms. Tbe chosen 
version of tbe Twenty-tbird Psalm is that of Sir Henry 
Baker, "The King of Love my Shepherd Is." This 
hymn was composed only in 1868, but it has become 
widely popular both in England and in America, and is 
to be fonnd in hymn-books of all denominations. 

Tbe Nineteenth Century article is a criticism on certain 
hymns. The writer, Mrs. Chapman, is very severe on 
many hymns which are heard in churches of all denomina- 
tions. She specifies many which she terms unedifying, 
common, absurd, misleading, and possessing little or no 
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literary merit, and avers that this alone is the oanse why 
many people do not go to chnroh. 

A writer who oalU himself *• A Sober ChurohmaD/' con- 
tributes to the Pall Mall OateUe of London, his view of 
the subjec\ He deals partioolarly with two objectionable 
classes of hymns — the senseless and the seosnal. The 
former are especially unsuitable for children, who think 
far more than their elders do of the meaning of the words 
they are singing. If so, what must be the effect on a 
child's mind of the lines : 

« Like a bridegroom from his chamber oome, 
Forth from a Virgin mother's womb." 

Again the "Sober Churchman/* says that— supposing 
"his" to refer to "Satan"— he was much pnsszled, as a 
child, to understand why "the weakest saint '* should not 
have been afraid rather than Satan in the case described 
in the lines : 

" Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.** 

Such examples show that of which every hymnologist 
is well aware, that it is not easy to write good hymns for 
the young. Simple purity of thought and phrase have 
been conspicuously absent from our children's hymns. As 
an example we have the lines : 

•* With the prophet's goodly line, 
We in mystic bond combine." 

The other extreme has been, in aiming at simplicity, to do 
the Gospel in doggerel^ as : 

*'He went aboat, He was so kind^ 
To cure poor people who were blind ; 
And many who were sick and lame, 
He pitied them and did the same." 

A pleasant contrast to such stuff is furnished by "I think 
when I read that sweet story of old." 

But worse than the silly hymns for children are the sen- 
sual ones for adults, of which this "Sober Churchman** 
avers that "Hymns Ancient and Modem" afford some 
startling examples. There is an ever-recurring expression 
of sensual regard for the incarnate Saviour. Many hymns 
divert attention from His spiritnal attributes to His 
"dazzling body" or His "glorious scars." It is more 
idolatrous and morally degrading, he thinks, to 

I '* Count each sacred wound 

In hands and feet and side,** 

than to carry a crucifix— that object of special aversion to 
Protestant parents. Yet one hymn reads : 

'* Look on His head, that bleeding head. 
With crown of thorns surronnded; 

Look on His sacred hands and feet 
Which piercing nails have wounded ; 

See every limb with scourges rent," etc. 

The Christian maid who siogs idolatrous hymns of this 
kind soon passes on to such bluntly irreverent aspira- 

tions as : 

** Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast." 

Hymns yet more voluptuous are put into the mouths of 
juung people, as : 

** I slumber ; but my heart is moved 
With joy and holy fear ; 
Is it Thy footstep, O Beloved, 
Thy hand, Thy voice, I hear?" 

But, adds the "Sober Churchman," the depth of blas- 
phemy and driveling sensuality is reached in "Hymns 
Ancient and Modeni»" No. 455, a hymn appointed to be 



sung on the feast of some virgin martyr, from which 

comes the following : 

"Amongst the lilies Thou dost feed, 
And thither choirs of virgins lead. 
Adorning all Thy chosen brides 
With glorious gifts Thy love provides.*' 

No wonder it is hard to attract thinking men to churchy 
says this "Sober Churchman." 

The London Christian World makes an especial criticism 
against hymns which include any expressions indicative of a 
belief in what it calls "Views of theology which are eit^r 
already discarded, or are rapidly becoming so, especially 
in relation to the doctrine of eternal punishment." It also 
deprecates hymns which teach total depravity, the vica- 
rious atonement, the resurrection of the body, the religions 
darkness of the heathen, special conversion, and the min- 
istry of angels. If the monitions of all these critics were 
heeded, the result might be a collection of fine sacred 
poetry, but surely not a book of hymns for religions wor- 
ship in any Christian church. 



THE SACRED BOOKS OF CHINA. 

Thebb are some books which seem to owe their charm 
to their obscurity. The "Yt-Eing" is at best but a 
tawdry collection of divinatory sentences ; nevertheless, 
two thousand commentaries have been written upon it, 
while Confucius is said to have exclaimed, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, "If some years were added to my life, 1 
would give fifty to the study of the " Yi," and might then 
escape falling into great errors." Whether the hope 
expressed by the Chinese sage would have been realized 
will appear doubtful to spectators of the polemical storm 
that has recently agitated the world of sinologists in 
respect of this ancient classic, culminating in the declar- 
ation that the two thousand commentators have either 
made confusion worse confounded, or have been forced to 
admit their inability to discover its mejuiog. The new 
theory is that the " Yt-Eing " is principally nothing more 
than the remnant of an antique, rudimentary, phonetio 
dictionary, drawn up by some exceedingly remote ances- 
tors of the Chinese who were members of what is called 
the Bak family, and, of course, came from BactriSt or 
thereabouts, carrying with them, as they migrated east- 
ward, some traces of Accadian culture, but content to 
leave behind them, as their sole literary monument, a few 
li^ts of meaniugs of similarly sounded syllables, and a 
silly ballad or two, all which an ignorant or ill-intentioned 
Chinese literate long after improperly manipulated and 
" surreptitiously " interpolated with divinatory words, to 
suit the prejudices of the age or serve his own purposes. 
With the merits of this pretty quarrel we are not here 
concerned. The "Yi-Eing," which the Chinese revere 
and still regard as a treasury of hidden wisdom, in which 
the explanations of even such modern facts as the steam- 
engine and the telegraph may be found by thoee who 
know how to search for them, is the "Yi-Eing" oom- 
men ted upon by the two thousand commentators, and 
translated by Dr. James Legge — and it is with this " Yi- 
Eiog," as alone rightfully entitled to be ranked among 
the sacred books of the Eiast, that we have to deal. 

The classic consists of a text and ten appendixes or ori- 
ginal commentaries, often, but on wholly insaffioient 
grounds, attributed to Confaoiup. Speaking of the text, 
the translator says, " The subject-matter may be briefly 
represented as consisting of sixty-four short essays, em- 
phatically and symbolically expressed, on important 
themes, mostly of a moral, social, and political character, 
and baaed on the same number of lineal figure^ eaob 
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OMAt np of dz liaei^ loma of wbioh mf wliol«» and ih« 
okhsn diTidecU** The ftim of the essays, howeier. ia chiefly 
dlTinatoz7» to which the didactic and philosophic portions 
ot them are subordinate. As they have come down to ns, 
each efsay consists of a short, and, commonly, ^ery enig- 
mstioal sentence attributed to Kin TV2kDi who lived in the 
troablons times of the twelfth century B. a, explaining tbe 
meaning of each hexagram, as the linear figures are 
termed, taken as a whole, followed by a number of sen- 
tancss, usually six, declaratory of the wisdom hidden in 
•each line and ascribed to the son of the King, the Duke of 
Kau. The main idea, not hard to perceive, though altera 
naiely swamped by the diffaseness and obscured by the 
meagreness of tbe phraseology, is tbe establishment for 
geomaDtic or divinatory purposes of a sort of parallel or 
analogy between the differences of the hexagrams and the 
changes of the Kosmos, of the three "powers," Heaven, 
Earth, and Man, in their divine, their physical, and their 
moral phenomena respectively. The spirit of the whole is 
more or less that of Taouism, the beginnings of which lie 
far back in Ohinese history, but the elements of the Oonfu- 
•eian philosophy are also distinctly indicated. The ascend- 
ing and descending scale of duties, the orderly subordina- 
tion of all through the family head, the magistrate and the 
minister to the Emperor, himself the servant of Heaven, 
4tnd the orderly government by all, from the Son of 
Heaven down to tbe peasant family-father, taught in tbe 
"Analects,** and resumed in the "Great Learning,'* are, 
more or leas inarticulately, inculcated in the '*Yi-King.'* 
No scheme of social and political philosophy has ever yet 
been framed out of China that can compare in absolute 
justice of the intention with tbat which the great philoso- 
pher of the Middle Kingdom elaborated out of the wisdom 
of the ancients who preceded hiuL The duty of the prince 
4md minister to govern with jastice is as much insisted 
upon as tbe duty of the citizen to render obedience to 
authority. The prince is no despot, he is tbe servant of 
Heaven, bound to execute its decrees in the interest, not of 
himself, but of the people ; who are not his people, but 
are regarded as an absolutely free commonalty, owing no- 
thing to the ruler but obedience, and that not for the pur- 
]>ose of adding to his wealth or increasing bis power and 
gbry — the very term ••glory" is unknown in Ohinese — 
but for the purpose of assuring their own good, and so far 
only as the prince, acting under the inspiration of Heaven, 
^oes actually seek their good. 

The elements of the hexagrams are whole and broken 
linea. The whole line represented the male, the strong. 
the upholding, the producing influence, the yang of 
Dhineae philoeophy ; the broken line the female, the re- 
ceptive, the complementary, the ordinating and subordin- 
ating influence, the t/in of the same philosophy. Perhaps 
the original idea was given to the ancient diviners by the 
stalks of the Ptarmica sihirica^ which they employed in 
their mystical exercises, being sometimes found whole, 
eometimes broken. More probably, the whole line repre- 
aented continuity, the heaven vault, visible by day or by 
night ; tbe sun, reappearing day after day unchanged ; 
man, whose vigor is perennial ; the broken line, discon- 
tinuity, the earth, with its Snmmer wealth of greenery 
and Winter meagreness of vegetable life ; the moon» wax- 
ing and waning, and for a part of each month disappearing 
altogether ; woman, whose days are full of accidents from 
whieh those of men are free. The very word **yi'*is 
written by a character composed of parts representing the 
sun and moon respectively, the symbols of permanence 
and dliange. 

As an illustration of these remarks, a brief comparison 
of the flrat hexagram, oompoiod entirely of whole lineSy 



with the second composed entirely of broken liaesi will be 
useful The former symboUces SeaVsa, thai ^' dlf sets th« 
great beginnings of things," the power and conprehensien 
of the great man, the superior man, who represents in his 
degree heaven upon earth, the orderly force that sustains 
the physical and moral universe. In the lowest line we 
see the •• dragon,*' tbe symbol of divine influence, quioe- 
oent in the under-watera ; in the next, on the earth pre- 
pared to act ; in the following lines, in full development of 
energy, aspiring skyward, on the wing in mid-air, flnally 
limited in his range by the topmost line which forbids ex« 
cess. The hexagram of broken lines, on the other hand, 
teaches the virtue of docile subordination, tbe docility of 
strength striving to complement the ruling and productive 
energy symbolized by the first figure, so as to effect tbe 
unity of completion, not the docility of weakness or ot 
orderless concession, illastrated by the cube of the earth 
straight and square under heaven ; the unselfish self-re- 
straint of the minister, who neither seeks his profit at the 
expense of the people, nor his glory at the expense of his 
prince ; the tied-up sack symbolic of the fullness of ac- 
complishment ; the yellow garment of the hue of earth, a 
color of ••correctness"; the parted dragons fighting furi- 
ously for supremacy significative of the strife of unor- 
dered inflnencee. 

Without the appendixes, of which the third and the fifth 
are the most important, the text of the •• Yt-King" would 
be nearly unintelligible. Even with them, tbe chief value 
of the classic lies in the wisdom which successive genera- 
tions of Ohinese writers have extracted from sentences 
pregnant in their eyes with the germs of all philosophies. 
Dr. Iiegge*8Wonderfal knowledge of Chinese literatnre has 
enabled him to present the essence of tbe commentaries in 
a clear and attractive form, while his own luminous and 
snggestive observations add greatly to the interest and in- 
stractiveness of the volume. His remarks on the theology 
of tbe Chinese are especially valuable, but we are inclined 
to doubt the propriety of his translation of the Chinese 
«• Tl " by our word "God." Gtod, in Western parlance, is 
not merely the Buler, but pre-eminently the Creator of all 
things. Now, the notion of a divine creation is altogether 
foreign to the Cbinese mind. The conversion of Chaos 
into an ordered Kosmos by spiritual agency is the start- 
ing-point of Chinese cosmogony, but of the origin of mat- 
ter in the chaotic state tbe Chinese have no theory what- 
ever. Man ia under tbe rule of Heaven, but does not owe 
his creation to Heaven ; the common legend of his origin 
is indeed a disgusting one. Tt is the unknowable, the 
Ood of agnosticism, tbe ruler of Heaven — Heaven being 
the great sustaining principle symtK)lized by the sky-vault 
— as the Emperor is tbe ruler of earth. IX again, is 
spoken of by Chinese writers as possessing a ••shan,'* 
which is merely the intellectual soul of man, aa distin- 
guished from the ••kwei,*' or animal souL Tt, in fine, is 
no god ; he is at the best an Anazagorean deity, a sort of 
embodied pantheistic influence, the vision of some of the 
more subtle and imaginative among the practical minds of 
China. Power is ascribed to him, and wisdom, bnt 
neither goodness nor mercy ; nor is he presented as an ob- 
ject of love, but simply aa the ruler of things, or, rather, 
of the interactions of natural powers, audible in the thun- 
der, visible in the wind, seen in the brightness of the sun, 
felt in the warmth of tbe south, and manifest everywhere 
in ••the pnrity and equal arrangement of things,*' benefi- 
cent, at least on the whole, but rather in fact than in inten- 
tion ; not certainly specially regardful of human interest*, 
but occupied in the diffusion of the principles of right 
government and subordination throughout the triple 
universe of heaven, earth and muu^London JSj^dohtar. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT COPENHAGEN 

The new EDglisfa Ohoroh at Oopenbagen, of which the 
PriDoe and Prineesff of Wales laid the oorner*stone in 
1885, was oonaeorated last month by Bishop Wilkinson, 
Ooadjator of the Bishop of London and Bishop- Superin- 
tendent of the English Ohaplainoiea of Northern and Oen* 
tral Earope. The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Csar 
and Ozarina, the King and Queen of Greece, the members 
of the Danish royal family, the Diplomatic body, the 
Danish Bishop of Seeland, with a number of Danes and 
resident English, were present The view which we give 
of the interior is copied from the IHusirated London News, 
The building, 
which is Eng- 
lish in its ar- 
chitecture, 
consists of a 
nave with an 
aisle and yes- 
try on the 
north side, 
and a tower 
and spire at 
the northwest 
corner. A 
porch at the 
sou theast 
angle leads 
into the 
church. East 
of the nave, 
and divided 
from it by a 
richly molded 
arch, is the 
chancel, hav- 
ing a transept 
on the north 
side, which is 
to be used as 
the chapel for 
the Legation 
staff, and an 
o r g a n-cham- 
ber on the 
south. The 
chapel is de- 
dicated to St. 
Alban, the 
protomartyr of 
England, who 
suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 286, 

according to Bede, and who has been always held in great 
veneration in Denmark. 
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SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 

That, in the course of centuries, many strange super- 
stitions should have taken root in the synagogue, can 
scarcely be matter of surprise to any one acquainted even 
superficially with the history of mediseval rabbinism. 
But it is a question, for all that, whether outsiders have 
any idea of the odd natnre of the beliefs that lie at the bot- 
tom of many Jewish rites and ceremonies. It is not too 
much to affirm that one-haU of the ritual of the synn- 
gogue — not, be it understood, in the ignorant East, but in 
the communities of the cultured West— is based upon 



superstitions so puerile, so silly, as to provoke only the- 
amused wonderment of rational men. For instance, in* 
credible though it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the most solemn function of the Jewish Church, the 
sounding of the "Shophar," or "ram's-born trumpet," on 
the New Tear's Festival, is prearranged with a view Uy 
tricking the Arch-accuser (Satun), or, in plain English, 
cheating the devil The New Year is, according to Jewish 
belief, the DAy of Judgment On this day the record of 
Israel's shortcomings is read before the heavenly throne, 
but when the sound of the sacred trumpet is heard only 
the merits and sufferings of the tribes are remembered, 
and their transgressions are blotted out Hence, as the^ 

festival ap- 
proaches, it is 
an object with 
the Arch-accn- 
ser to prevent 
the notes of the 
"Shophar"^ 
from reaching 
the Throne of 
Graop, or so 
devout Jews 
allege ; and, to 
circumvent 
him, recourse 
is had to what 
they consider 
a n ingenious 
device. For a 
month previ- 
ously — during 
the whole of 
the month of 
Ellul, that is— 
the trumpet is 
blown every 
morning in the 
synagogue 
after the early 
service. Satan,, 
on the watch, 
flies upward 
when the first 
notes reach 
him, in order 
to bar the way. 
And this he 
does on each 
sncceedingday 
when he hears 
the sound. On 
the last day of 

the month, the day preceding the New Tear, the blowing 
of the "Shophar" is discontinued. Satan thinks it all 
over, of course, ond no longer listens for the objectionable 
tones, ond the result is that the next day, which is the 
true ** Feast of Trumpet?," the Jews have it all their 
own way, and the sound, witbont let or hindrance, reaches 
the Seat of Mercy. For nearly 2,000 years the practice of 
intermitting the blowing of the "Shopbar"on the Eve 
of the New Year, *' L'arbib lia-Satan " — to use the explan- 
atory phrase of the rabbins — *'to puszle Satan," has been 
in vogue, and the Arch-accuser ought certainly to be up to 
the trick by this time. However, this view does not ap- 
pear to have struck the modern Jews, who continue the^ 
practice with childlike reliance on the simplicity of Satax^ 
and the efficacy of their device for circumventing him. 
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This IB far from being an ezoeptional iDsUnoe of the odd 
beliefa that have. found favor in Jewry and aooeptanoe in 
the ritnal of the synagogne. The ceremonial of the Jews 
is eramfall of simikr saperstitions ; it is impossible to turn 
a page of the Jewish prayer-book, or enter a Jewish house 
of worship, ixithoat being struck by some one or other of 
these survivals of old-world faiths and fancies. Take again, 
for example, the belief in the significance of dreams. 
This has so strong a hold of the Jew that the ritual dare 
not ignore it On the five great feasts of the year— Pass- 
over, Pentecost, Tabernacles, New Tear, and the Day of 
Atonement — the Qentile who has the curiosity to visit a 
synagogue will infallibly be struck by one ceremony pe* 
onliar to these solemn days. All the worshipers of priestly 
descent, and known as '*kohanim," station themselves in 
front of the Ark of the Law, cover their )ieads with their 
praying-scarfs, raise their hands with the fingers spread 
two -and -two together — why or wherefore they do not 
know — and 
pronounce a 
benediction, 
while the con- 
gregants, with 
bated breath 
and heads 
Averted, repeat 
a portion of 
the ritual of 
the day. The 
performance 
looks very im- 
posing to the 
uninitiated. 
As a matter of 
&ot, the wor- 
shipers are 
simply mum- 
bling over an 
old cabalistic 
invocation 
against bad 
dreams, of 
which the most 
important part 
is the mental 
repetition — 
for the words 
are too sacred 
for actual 
enunciation — 

of some thaumaturgic names of the Oreator, compounded, 
after the usual cabalistic fashion, of the initials of a 
number of words occurring in the blessing uttered by 
the priests. This belief in the efficacy of the cabalistic 
formula is not confined to the illiterate and fanatical Jews 
of Southeastern Europe and Palestine. In the side-streets 
of Whiteehapel, charms to keep off the night-witch Lilith 
may be bought at the not extravagant price of a penny 
apiece. The superstition about lilitb, to whom Adam was 
wedded before Eve was created, and who bore him all the 
demons that vexed the ancient world, is as strong to-day 
among tbe great body of believing Jews as it was 4,000 
years ago. — From the London Spectator, 



erected a. d. 780-781, and is the only relic yet discovered 
of the Nestorian Christian Church in the Empire. A trans- 
lation of the long Chinese inscription is given in Williams's 
"Middle Kingdom," Under the carving, and above the 
upper character of the central of the three rows of larger 
characters, is cut a cross, surrounded by flonrishes. The 
stone is well preserved, and is sapported on the back of a 
half'bnried tortoise, whose head appears in the picture. 
The dimensions of the tablet are : Height of face to bot- 
tom of carving at side (not including the large characters) 
75 inches ; height of carving from top of main slab, 28 
inches; breadth, 37 inches ; thickness. Hi inches. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF JESUS. ' 

When the disciples on the Mount of Transfiguration ex- 
pericDced the prelude of the glory that is to come, the 

glittering 
white light of 
His garments 
was not absent 
(Matt. xvii. 2). 
But at that 
time when He 
was sitting on 
the rock under 
the palm-tree. 
His garments 
were indeed 
chaste and 
choice, but not 
aristocratic or 
remarkable in 
any respect. 
Upon His head 
He wore a 
white sudar, 
fastened under 
His chin by a 
cord, and 
hanging down 
backward over 
His shoulders, 
and over the 
tunic which 
covered .the 
body to the 
bauds and 
feet He wore 



A NESTORIAN CHRISTIAN RELIC IN CHINA 
OuTSiDB the west gate of the City of Si-ngan, Bhen-si, 
Northwestern China, stands the nniqae and interesting 
aemoiial represented in our engraving. The tablet was 



a blue tallith,~with bluish- white fringe at the edges, thrown 
around and over Him in such a manner that the gray and 
red striped tunic could be seen only in parts, and only now 
and then the feet, under which sandals were fastened, were 
visible. It is a matter of course that He who, notwithstand- 
ing that He was rich, had become poor for our sakes, would 
not clothe Himself in genuine purple. Nor in scarlet ; this 
showy red contradicts what the prophet had foretold, say- 
ing that He will not cry oat or shout, nor will His voice be 
heard on the streets. Herod Antipas sent Him, covered 
with such a showy garment, back to Pilate, in order to de- 
ride Him. Nor was He clothed in white ; for, on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, His garments became white as 
snow and white as light ; hence they were not white, but 
colored. Nor was He dressed in black, for He performed 
His first miracle at a wedding. Black was the dress of 
those in mourning, of those that were accused, those that 
were excommunicated, and was so little in general vogue 
that entirely black shoes were regarded as non-Jewish. 
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Nor o«n yellow or green be thought of ; for nowhere do 
the old eonroee oonoemiog Jewish life mi^e any sure men* 
tion of these two oolors for dothing; Henoe we ere almost 
of neeeesity reetrioted to bloe and red. Blae» as the oolor 
of the enter garment, was in general nsage. 

As the oolor of the Lord's garments was not left to aooi* 
dent to select, it is qnite natnral to suppose that He pre- 
ferred the bine in oommon nsage as the color of hesTen 
made sacred throngh Ck>d's law. The color of this tnoio 
conld possibly have beenjblaeb bnt no oolor is better suited 
than the mild red of the coming King of heaven. He did not 
parade His heayenly origin or royal dignity, neither did 
He deny them. When, then, a famous artist, in the pic* 
tnre of Christ carrying the Grose, paints Him with a blue 
outer garment and a red tonic, this is entirely in harmony 
with the mind of Jesus and with His calling and work. 
For blood is red, end the skies, with their traosparent, 
boundless depths, are blue. The self-sacrificing Iotc is 
red ; the covenant of grace is blue, which this grsce seals. 
His path was red-^blood-red ; heavenly blue was the goal 
of His way. The cross was His ladder to the throne of 
sapphire, and the garment of the rojal Lord is colored by 
the purple of His blood. As the Scriptures say : *' Who 
for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right band of 
the throne of Gk)d." — From *• J. Day in Capernaum^** by 
Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 

THE NURSERY AT NIGHT. 

BT F. B. DOYBTOir, 

The day is done, and in their cozy neat 
The rosy darlinga lie in perfect rest, 
Their shining tresses softly straying o*er 
Those dimpled cheeks, that we may kiss onoe more 
Before we go ; bnt let the kiss be light, 
Gk)od-night, sweet slnmberers ! 
Good-night ! Oood-night ! 

Anon we see a smile all gently play 
0*er a sweet face, then slowly die away— 
The little brain with fairy fancies teems. 
And Flossie wanders in the land of dreams ; 
There will she wander till nighVs shadows flee 
Qood-aigbt, my little one, 
.^ Ood guardeth thee I 

She sees serener sunlight, fairer flowers, 
And bluer skies than grace this world of ours. 
As down the silent slopes of shadowland 
Again she guides her hoop with eager hand, 
Or may a mjrthio butterfly pnrsae. 
Gk)od-night, my pretty one I 
Till mom, adieu I 



-HYMNS OF THE FAITH.'* 

This is a new work for the musical worship of the 
Church, compiled by the Bev. Dr. George Harris aod the 
Bay. Dr. William Jewett Tucker, professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and Mr. Edward K Glezen, A.M., 
and published by Houghton, Mifliiu & Oo., of Boston. 
Like all the productions of this firm, it is beautifully 
printed. It is of couTenient size, with clear, black type, 
and tliin but opaque white paper. The basis of the topical 
arrangement of the hymns is the Apostles' Creed, which is 
printed on the page facing the first hymn, in its full and 
correct form, the article " He descended into hell," being 
included. '* The Holy Catholic Church," and *' The Com- 
m anion of Saints," are made separate articlee, being sepa* 
r«ited by a semicolon, and not run together as one article, 
as is often done. This at onoe prepossesses ns as to the 



truly eyangelieal oharaoter of the bookt and an einmln»- 
tion of the hymna bears out the Tiaw. Coming from« 
AndoTer, it might be supposed that the dIstinotiTe teneta- 
held by the professors in that institution might have foond 
lodgment in the book, bnt beyond the fact that the doe- 
trine of ererlastiog torment is omitted* there is nothing to 
distinguish the book in this regard from many otbeta. 
Many of the hymns are marked ''abridged " or ** altered," 
bnt without an exhaustive comparison with the original, 
the materials for which are not at hand, we conld not nn* 
dertake to say in what the alterations consisti 

The book oontaina 629 hymns, of which 88 are under- 
the heading of God the Father Almighty ; 134 upon Jesna 
Christ, including His earthly life and His second ooming 
and judgment ; 21 upon the Holy Ghost ; 5 upon Inspira- 
tion ; 22 upon the Church ; 12 upon Baptiam and Confes- 
sion of Faith ; 12 upon the Lord's Sapper; 18 upon Conse- 
cration and Serrice ; 84 upon Charttiea and Missions ; 17 
upon the Communion of Saints ; 27 on Invitation ; 23 on 
Bepentance ; 30 on Surrender and Acceptance ; 15 on Con- 
flict ; 58 on Trial and Trust ; 34 on Prayer and Aspira- 
tion ; 6 on the Burial of the Dead ; 25 on the Life Ever* 
lasting ; 15 for Sunday ; 7 for Morning ; 23 for Evening ;. 
9 for Thanksgiving ; 7 for National Festivals ; 9 for New 
Year's ; 5 for those at Sea ; and 20 for Children. Certainly 
an ample selection, both of hymns and sabjeots, for pnblio 
worship. 

These hymns sre written by 270 authors, and 11 are 
anonymous English hymns, snd 16 translations from un- 
known Latin authors. The catholicity of the book is- 
shown by the names of the antbora : Here are translationa 
from St. Ambrose of Milan (2), St Anatolius (1), St An- 
drew of Crete (1), Thomss Aquinas (2), St Bernard of 
Clairvanx (5), St Bernard of Clany (3), St Clement of 
Alexandria (1), Bishop Yenantius Fortunatus (1), Bishop- 
Falbert of Cbartres (1), Pope Gregory the Great (1), St 
John of Damascas (1), St Joseph of the Studium (2), 
Lanrenti Laurentius (1), King Bobert IL of France (2)» 
Maglorianus Sartoliua (1). St Thomaa of Celnno (2), St 
Francis Xavier (1), the Boman Breviary (3), and the Samm 
Breviary (1). Besides these, there are hymns from the* 
Boman Catholic authors : Cardinal John Henry Newman 
(2). the Bev. F. W. Faber (12), Adelaide Anne Proctor (1). 
and the Bev. Edward Caswall (5) ; from the Evangelical 
hymn writers, Philip Doddridge (16), James Montgomery^ 
(22) Charles Wesley (28). William Cowper (7), Anna Steele- 
(9), Isaac Watts (43), HoratiusBonar (18), John Newton (9). 
Biohard Baxter (2), Mrs. Barbauli (3), and a boat of 
others. The Church of England and the American Epis-^ 
copal Church are represented by Bishop Een (2), Bishop 
Bickerateth (3), Bishop Cosin (1), Bishop Coxe (3), Bishop 
G. W. Doane (1), Bishop Heber (11). Bishop W. W. How 
(8), Bishop Biohard Mant (2), Bishop H. XT. Ooderdonk 
(2), Bishop Christopher Wordsworth (7), Dean Henry Al- 
ford (3), Dean H. H. Milman (3). Dean E H. Plnmptre 
(2), the Bev. a Baring -Gould (2). the Bev. John Chan- 
dler (3>, the Bev. John Ellerton (5), the Bev. Gea Her- 
bert (2), the Bev. W. J. Irons (1), the Bey. John Eeble^ 
(4), the Bev. R F. Littledale (1), the Bev. Henry F. 
Lyte (9), the Bev. J. a B. Monsell (7), the Bev. John 
Mason Neale (9), the Bev. Godfrey Thring (5), the ;Bev. 
Henry Twelis (1), Mrs. C. F. Alexander (6), Miss Franeea 
E Cox, Mr. William C. Dix (1), Mr. Henry F. Chorley (1)» 
and othera 

Then, too, are specimens from the American Unitarians : 
the Bev. E H. Sears (2), the Bav. Samuel Longfellow (4). 
the Bev. Henry Ware, Jr. (2), the Bev. Theodore Parker 
(1). Also from the Bev. Bay Palmer, Congregationalist (5V 
the Bev. George Bethune, Dutch Beformed (l)^-and in- 
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liot wd xftigbl go OQ •nnmerAtiiig all tbe cliff«renk ilenom!- 
Bfttioim* for they all find a lepreaentatiTO ia this tMH>k. 

Poets ontnde of the olergj are also admitted, and Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Holmea» Pope, Oowper, Milton, jTrances 
Bidley Hayergal, Obarlotte Elliott, and other vell-knovn 
names, are foond here. 

In addition to the hymns, there are flfty-six selections 
from the Piialms, pointed for ohanting and set to chants, 
mostly by well-known English composers ; the American 
composers in this field beiog as yet Tery few. Also, at the 
«ther end of the book, are a number of ancient and Scrip- 
tnral hymns, including the '*Te Denm," ** Gloria in Ex- 
eelsis," ••Benedicite," "The Strain Upraise," '«Bene- 
dictas." "Venite," "Magnificat," "Nunc Dimittis," 
"Christ Our Passover," "My Heart Rejoiceth" (Han- 
nah's Song of Thanksgiying), "Blessed be Thon, Lord 
God of Israel" (I. Ohron. xxix.), "O Lord, I will Praise 
Thee " (Isaiah xii.), " In that Day " (Isaiah xxri), "Com- 
fort ye My People" (Isaiah xl), "How Beautiful Upon 
the Mountains" (Isaiah liL and Iv.), "Siog, O Heavens" 
(Isaiah xliz. and IL), "The Everlasting God" (Isaiah xl 
xb. xliii. and liv.). " He is Despised " (Isaiah liii. ), " De Pro- 
fundia " (Psalm cxxx.). "Lord, Let me Know Mine End " 
(Psalm xxix.), ** Lord, Thon hast Been our Dwelling-place" 
(Psalm xc), "I am tbe Besarrection and the Life," "The 
Beatitudes," "Let Your Light so Shine," and other sen- 
tences, an "Anthem for the Baptism of Infants," " Songs 
of Victory from the Berelation," " Alleluias from the Bev- 
elation," "Doxologies from the Berelation," the "Sanc- 
tus." and the "Gloria Patrl" 

Musically, this book takes very high rank. It contains 
429 tunes, which are by 177 composers ; 18 tunes being 
from anonymous sources. These are "The Lausanne 
Psalter," "The Sachsen Choral Bucb," "The Geneva 
Psalter," "Kling's Gesangbuch," and the "Sn Gall Cath- 
olischee Geeangbuch," representing the earlier German 
and French chorales; "The Scotch Psalter," Este's, 
Day 6*8, and Tye's "Psalters," representing the older 
English melodies, and a few other tune-books of more 
modem date, containing anonymous tunes. Bat the 
great majority of the tunes are modern, and, indeed, 
mostly the work of living or recently deceased composers. 
The Bev. Dr. J. B. Dykes leads the list with 86 tunes set 
to 54 different hymns. Dr. Dykes seems to have struck a 
very popular vein in his hymu-tnnes, for this preponder- 
ance is found in almost every tune- book published, Eng- 
lish or American, and many of his tunes have become so 
associated with certain hymns, as to be impossible of 
divorcement Next to Dr. Dykes comes Joseph Bamby, 
with 21 tunes set to 81 hymns, and third comes Dr. Lowell 
Mason, with 16 tones to 21 hymns. There are also tunes 
by the following English composers : Dr. Philip Armes, 
the Bev. Sir H. W. Baker, F. H Bartholemon, Dr. Wil- 
liam Boyce, Arthur H. Browne, the Bev. R Brown 
Borthwiok, J. Baptist Calkin, the Bev. B. R Chops, 
Dr. William Croft, J. W. Elliott, Sir George J. Eivey, 
Bishop Ewing, Dr. G. M. Garrett, Henry J. Gaunt let t, 
Sir John Goes, Frances Bidley Havergal, the Bev. W. H. 
Havergal, the Bev. L. G. Hayne, the Bev. F. A. J. Her- 
vsy, £. J. Hopkins, W. Horsley, the Bev. E. Husband, 
Henry Lahee, Ckorge A. Macfarren, E. G. Monk, W. H. 
Monk, Lord Mornington, Sir Herbert Oakeley, the Bev. 
Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, R Front, H. Parcell, R Bedhead, 
A. R Beinagle, Henry Smart, John Stainer, Arthur Sulli- 
van, Tall is, B. Tours, and S. S. Wesley. Among Ameri- 
oan composers are found the names of Henry S Cutler, 
John G. Gould, R K. Glezen (the editor), N. D. Gould, 
R W. Greatorez, the Bev, Thomas Hastings, the Bsv. 
J. a R Hodges, J. R Boe, William Shaw, H, K. Oliver, 



S. P. Taokerman, G. J. Wo*al% John H. Wilooz. and a fair 
other?. 

There is a refreshing abaenoe of the names of composers 
of the Bradbury sohooL French composers are repre- 
sented by Gounod and Pleyel ; German, by Bach, Men* 
delssohn, Hassler, Beethoven, Luther, Beinecke, and some 
others ; and Italians, by Palestrina and Giardini 

The tunes are all good. On a rather careful examina- 
tion we have not found one bad one. Of course diffdriog 
tastes will prefer some above others, but they are all musi- 
cianly and well harmonized. The editor has carefully 
considered the capabilities of congregations and avoided 
high notes, such as are only delivered well by a highly 
trained choir. This feature is especially comma ndabls^ 
which, with the absence of polemics in the hymns, ought 
to make the book a favorite one. 

In the Introduction the editor inveighs against the prao- 
tice of slow singing. This habit is gradually beiog over- 
come, and rarely now is heard the old, dragging style of 
singing which used to be considered indispensable to 
worship. It is no longer thought thai to be pious, one 
must be doleful, and the proportion of minor tunes is 
rapidly growing smaller. 

The selection of Psalms, and the other Scriptural selec- 
tions fitted to chants, meets the desire and rapidly increas- 
ing practice of this form of musical worship. Chanting is 
no longer confined to the Episcopal Church. 

Altogether, this work is of very great merit, and deservea 
a wide popularity, which it will doubtless attain* 



These are about 10.000 private cabs plying for hire inj 
the Paris streets, and the drivers include persons of every 
class of sociely, from unfrocked priests to broken-down 
cooks. 

The Nouveau Temps announces the appearance of a 
new religious sect in the Government of Saratoffl Its ad- 
herents do not recognize the use of the Mass or of images, 
and consequently do not frequent the churches. Their 
canon of Holy Scripture consists only of the Pentateuch, 
the Psalms of Davtd, and the Gospels. They take their 
meals in common, and abstain from meat, brandy and to- 
bacco, 

'* In FuiiL AssuBANOB OF Faith." — A remarkable testi- 
mony to the prevailing power of prayer was given by a 
Christian lady, speaking amid a little company of believers. 
Long ago an intimate friend of her own was in deep distress 
concerning her brother, an officer in the army, who was ut- 
terly careless and worldly. The friends sympathized with 
each other, and solemnly agreed to pray for the conversion 
of the young man, who cared nothing for religion. Years 
rolled on ; the lady who related this experience married 
and met many changes, but she and her friend were alike 
faithful to their promise, and day by day their pleadings 
arose together. At last the sister wrote in greater trouble 
than before : her brother bad married a worldly wife, and 
seemed almost a hopeless case, having plunged into folly, 
more deeply than ever. But they could not, would not, 
believe that God refused to hear their cry, and still they 
brought their petition to His feet kii&t fifteen years, the 
sister sent this message : " My brother was ordered to 
India ; there he has been taken very ill, but he haa been 
raised up, converted to QocL" The impressions of that 
time when he waa brought so near eternity were used by 
Divine mercy to change his whole life. Later on cams the 
news : '*His wife has also beoome a Christian ;" and both 
husband and wife have since [bi9#^9r9rki^4Q£rtlVBi>tPvths 
glory of God. 
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MUSICAL SOUVENIRS. 

** Thb mnsenm at Yienoa has been partioalarly enriched 
bj the bequest of foor items bj the late Abb^ Liszt One 
of these is the baton which the citj presented to Liszt in 
1856, on the occasion of his condactiog a concert ia Vienna 
in honor of Mozart's birthday. Another novelty is a 
spinet, said to have been the property of Mozart. It is 



the cover is a beaniifol painting in water-colon, by 
Wigand, representing a concert giv^n by Prinoeas Trantt- 
mansdorff, in the salon of the Vienna Academic, in honor 
of Haydn. Tiiere are one hundred portraits on this cover, 
each having a bared head, while Haydn sits alone in a large 
armchair, wearing bis bat, and standing in front of him 
is the Princess Esterhazy, dressed in white, handing him 
a red sbawl to protect him from draught It is related 
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coDstmcted in the form of a table about two yards long, 
has only black keys, no pedals, and comprises five octaves. 
The third is a mask of Beethoven, asserted by some to 
have been taken from the face of the g^eat master during 
life, but more probably not taken till after death. From 
it have been modeled most of the gypsum and marble busts 
which have been published since Beethoven*8 decease. 
The fourth, and perhaps the most interesting of the group, 
is Haydn's writing-case, which, besides being a curious 
souvenir of the composer, is in itself a work of art On 



that at this concert "The Creation" was performed, and 
the grand effect of the passage, "And there was light," 
so impressed Haydn, that he was compelled to leave the 
saloon, when he burst into tears. It is satisfactory, re- 
marks the Echo^ to find that these four interesting memen- 
toes have become the property of a city, rather than that 
of a private individual. 

Digitized by ^ 
FoBGBT other people's faults by remembering your own; 
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PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



M. QAxmT, a wealthy colored rerident of Qreene Ck>nQij, 
Ohio, has cieeded his propertj, Ttlned at $30,000, to Wil- 
Wrforoe Univenity, a well-known ooUege lor colored men. 

Thkrb are nine Harrard graduates in the Fiftieth Oon* 
gress. Thej are Senators Hoar nnd Pasco, and Bepreseat- 
atives Hajden, Long, Perry, Adams, Lodge, Barnett and 
Belmont 

Thb Bev. Chabxjm a. Bebby, of WoWerbampton, Eng* 
l<nd, has declined the call to the pastorate of Plymontb 
Ohnroh, Brooklyn, to the great regret and disappointment 
of the obnroh. 

A Ohuboh dnb, composed of laymen of the] Episcopal 
Gbnrch in New York city, has been formed. A proposi- 
tion to call the dab The Protestant Episcopal Ohnrd^Olnb 
was voted down. 

On the 30th of November last the great Oermao historian 
Mommsen celebrated a double anniversary — bis seventieth 
birthday, and the completion of the thirtieth year of his 
professorship at Berlin. 

Thb Coandl of the Baptist Union in London has been 
discussing the course of action to be pushed rdative to the 
withdrawal of Mr. Spurgeon, and has decided to send a 
deputation to Mr. Spurgeon, who is now at Mentone, to 
try to induce him to rejoin the IJoion. 

Louis Judson Swimbubne, of Albany, who died recently 
at Colorado Springs, during his Freshman year at Ysle 
wrote sn essay on '* William Black's Novels," which Mr. 
Black, in a personal letter to the young man, declared to 
be the most just and discriminating analysis of his works 
that had been printed. 

Thb BiaHT Bev. Dr. Thomas VaiiPy French, who re- 
signed the Bishopric of Lahore, India, at the end of last 
year, is one of the most scholarly members of the Anglican 
Communion. In India he is popularly called *' the many- 
tongued man of Lahore," on account of his ability to 
preach in nine or ten different languages. 

Aboh- Abbot Bonifaob WnoiEB. O. S. B., founder of the 
Benedictine Order in the United States, died at St Vin- 
cent's Abbey, Pennsylvania, December 8th, after a linger- 
ing illnesa He was bom in Bavaria in 1809, and came to 
this country in 1846 to establish the Benedictine Order. 
The first monastery was founded at Si Vincent's. 

Thu Convention of the Episcopal Church in Delaware, 
held in Wilmington on December 7th, failed to elect a suc- 
cessor to the late Bishop Lee. The Bev. Joseph D. New- 
lin, of Philadelphia ; the Bev. Boyd Vincent, of Pittsburg ; 
the Bev. G. H. Kinsolving, of Philadelphia, and the Bev. 
Dr. Joseph Cary, of Saratoga, N. Y., were successively 
elected by the clergy, but in each case the laity refused to 
confirm the choice, and it was decided to postpone the 
election till the regular Convention in June next. 

Thb Bev. Hugh O. Pentecost resigned the pastorate 
of the Belleville Avenue Congregational Church, Newark, 
N. J., on Sunday, December 11th. Mr. Pentecost had 
been two years pastor of the church, and had given offense 
to many of his congregation by his advocacy of the Henry 
Cborge theories. His recent sermon on the Anarchist ex- 
ecutions was the culmination, and resulted in a church 
meeting, in which, though Mr. Pentecost was sustained by 
two-thirds of the congregation, yet the minority was so 
much opposed to him that his continuance as pastor would 
have caused a split in the churoh. Mr. Pentecost said 



that he redgned not only from the churchy bnt from the> 
orthodox ministry as well He is a brother of George F. 
Penteooet, the evangelist 

Thb meeting of Baptist ministers of New York city, oa 
December 12th, listened to a paper on ** Art and Morals," 
read by Anthony Comstock, which was in the nature of a- 
personal justification of Mr. Comstook's action in arresting 
a prominent art-dealer for having pictures transgressiog 
the laws of moraK in Mr. Comstock's opinion. After a 
general discussion on the paper, the assembled ministers 
passed resolutions sustaining Mr. Comstock, as follows: 
"Resolved^ That we have listened with satisfaction and profit 
to the address of Anthony Comstock upon * Morals and 
Art,' and we heartily indorse the general work of the So» 
ciety for the Prevention of Vice which he represents. 
Resolved, That we believe that Anthony Comstock is doing^ 
great and good service for humanity and Christianity." 

Thebe are in the United States 6,832.954 Boman Oath* 
olics, 88,722 Greek, Armenian and Byzantine Catholios, 
73,265 Jews, 276.000 pagans. 14.607,764 Protestants, 
27.439.814 different creeds not stated and infidels. Of 
the Protestants, 5.336,553 are BaptUts, 5,943.875 Method- 
ists, 551.699 Episcopalians, 487.619 Congregationalists, 
1.006,437 Presbyterians, 91,769 AdventUts, 885.987 Luth- 
erans, 243.825 Dutch Beformed. Of the different creeds 
not stated and infidels, 160,837 are Mormons, 96,000- 
Quakers, 300.000 Universalists, 45,000 Unitarians, 80,000 
Mennonites, 9.928 Moravians, 4,000 New Jernsalemites, 
700 Schwenfeldians, 1.500.000 Spiritualists, 10.000 Shak- 
ers, 1.000 000 atheists, 10.000,000 infidels. The balance- 
of 15,233,349 under this head may be accounted for aa 
follows : Adherents and families of Boman Catholios, 
4,000,000; the same of Protestants. 6.000,000; and of 
unspecified creeds, 3,233,347.— 2%e Siaiisttcian. 

Most of the great men of the world are advanced in years t 
Ferdinand de Lesseps is 82. the Oerman Emperor is 90, 
Dr. DoDinger is 88, Bancroft the historian is 87, Kossnth 
is 85, and Professor Owen is 83. Of sovereigns, the Pope^ 
is 77. and King William of the Netherlands is well on in 
his 71st year. Of statesmen, Simon Cameron is 88, Hr. 
Glaf^stone is 79. Mr. Bright is 76, Prince Bismarck is 72, 
M. Jules Gr^vj is 74, M. L^»n S»y and M. Leroyer are 
each 71. Lord Selborne is 75, aud Lord Granville is 72. 
Of generals. Count Moltke is 87, McMahon is 79, Leboenf 
is 78, and Bazaine and Cialdini are each 76. Of poets. 
Lord Tennyson is 78. Mr. Browning is 75. and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is 78. Of musicians, Verdi is 73. Of 
engineers. Lord Armstrong is 77, and Sir John Hawkah^w 
is 76. Of painters, Meissonier is 72 ; and, finally, of show- 
men, Barnnm is 77. M. Chevreul, who U fairly starte<l 
upon his one hundred and second year, leads them all 
in age. 

Thb Bbv. Da Edwabd Pobteb Huufhbbt died in 
Louisville, December 9th. at the residence of his son. 
Judge Alexander P. Humphrey. He was born at Fairfield* 
Conn., on Janaory 8th, 1809, and was the eldest sou of the 
Bev. Dr. Heman Humphrey, who was President of Am- 
herst College from 1823 to 1845. Dr. R P. Humphrey 
was graduated at Amherst in 1828, and at Andover in 
1833. In 1832 and 1833 he was tutor at Amherst He 
was licensed to preach in 1833 and held a pastorate at Jef* 
fersonville, Ind., from 1833 tr> 1835. From 1835 to 1853 
he was pastor of the Second Presbyterian Ohuroh in 
Louisville, and from 1853 to 1866 he was Profeeaor of 
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E0d«8iMiioia History in the DuiTllle Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1866 he took oh«rge of the OoUege Street Pree- 
bjttfriiD Ohnrch, irom which he retired a few years ago. 



Dr. Hamphrey was a Union man during the war» and he 
took an important part in the reanion of the Old and New* 
School Prtsbyteriui Ohnrohes. 



EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 



. CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN. 
Tbkbx is fanaticism outside of the theological world, 
sad it is the duty of those who care for the substance 
lather than the show of liberal cnltare to enter their pro- 
test against the nnressoning admiration of a religions form 
or doctrine, merely becanse it is snpposed to be hostile or 
sntsgODistic to Christianity. Every year increases the 
' number of men who claim to be freethinkers, or agnostics ; 
and with most of them there is no thinking of any sort, 
and their definition of agnosticism is a blind belief in the 
eormption of the Christian world. It is not easy to talk 
with men who fancy they know everything, never having 
ODce assumed the mental attitude which is indispensable to 
the learner. The general argument of these sciolists is that 
there are many wrongs and abuses in Christian civilization, 
and that this is consequently inferior to heathen oiviliza- 
tion or semi-civilization. The illustrbtions are entirely 
worthy of the argument, and they beg the question from 
the beginning. 

Common sense disposes of all this stuffi It is not neces- 
sary to be intimately acquainted with every civilization in 
order to understand that there is in every nation a wide 
divergence between the accepted moral code and the daily 
practice of men. It is easy for a hasty thinker to cry out 
against the irreligious and immoral lives of some Christians, 
and to assume that in these cases it is the doctrine that 
makes the life ; but he is not to use two weights and two 
measures. If it is the doctrine that makes wicked men in 
a Christian community, logic compels us to make the doc- 
trine responsible for the wickedness of a heathen people ; 
sad we are brought back to the starting-poiot. Tue truth 
ii, that no man can be in a position to give a decisive opin- 
ion with regard to the comparative morality or immorality 
of nations. It is in the nature of things that the longer a 
man lives in any community, so much the more does he 
know of the evil and the good to be found in it, and so 
much the less is he fitted to pass fair judgment upon any 
other society. The things under our ejes are very large, 
and fill the foreground ; those further awny gradually van- 
iih into dim distanca No conscientious person ia willing 
to take up a cry because he hears it from the mouths of a 
multitude. He seeks rather to prove and to understand 
what is brought before him, and to recognize the limita- 
tions of his knowledge. Especially will he do this in all 
religious questions, where the natural human tendency to 
error is multiplied and complicated in endless ways. 

The assumption that the heathen are nearer to nature, 
tad therefore better than the Christians, is as plausible and 
as false as the 'assumption that a pine torch is more natural 
than an electric light Both are manifestations of natural 
force. No one people is nearer to nature ^an another. 
The dilTerenoes between races and nations are differences 
of genius and development, and it is no easy matter to 
give a correct account of these. Let any man try tr> put 
into words a correct statement of the distinguishing: char- 
ioteristics of two such well-known nations as the French 
sad the English, and he will soon find how misty his per- 
eeptioiis ara What do we know of the Chinese, by com- 
piriBOB t Tet scaroely a month passes that does not see 
ths OUnese held up before us as a wholly virtuous people, 
tte type of heathen perfection, and a standing reproach 



to the corrupt and dissolute Christian world. The Chinese, 
we are told, practice daily, and without effort, the goldeiL 
rules of Confucius, while Europeans and Americans do not 
even know the teachings of Jesus. 

Some of those who talk in this way may be sincere, be- 
cause they are wofully ignorant, but most of them shut 
their eyes to well-known facts. Why is it that all the 
great teachers of mankind have taught practically thn 
same principles of morality ? Evidently becanse they had 
to deal with the same appetites and passions, the same 
vanity and selfishness and greed and cruelty. Even the 
freethinkers admit the mural beauty of the teachings of 
Jesus. Is it reasonable to believe that, while these teach- 
ings have failed to dominate absolutely the livee of the- 
Europeans, the precepts of Confucius have changed the 
hearts and the lives of his whole nation ? The Chinese, 
educated or uneducated, are found to be equal at least ta 
the Europeans in duplicity, in treachery, in viciousness, in 
selfishness and in cruelty. The probabilities are that they 
greatly surpass the Christians in all these things, and for 
this reason : Confucius, whose philosophy has sensibly 
modified both the Baddhism and the Tauism of China, has 
nothing to say concerning the future life, and the high in- 
spirations, which are to the agnostics dreams, are wanting 
to the Chinese. The morality of their teacher is a sound 
and pure morality, but it has no relation with the thinga 
that are unseen, nor with the hope of immortality. It 
may be unscientific to believe in a life beyond the grave, 
but the belief adds an unquestionable weight to the argu- 
ment for a good life in this world 

Leaving out of view the divine origin of the Christian, 
religion, and looking at the facts of human nature, the 
same in every stnge of intellectual development, common 
sense compels ua to believe that civilized Christianity is- 
something higher than civilized heatbenisuL 

BARBARISM OF THE GALLOWS. 
SoHBWHAT of a forest all round the sky, a forest of hang- 
men's gallows. Hangings in Virginia, in Missouri, in 
Massachusetts, in Chicago. Hangings on a small scale and 
hangings on a large scale. Has it occurred to us that,, 
laying aside all queetion whether capital punishment ia 
right or wrong, there might be a more civilized and Christ- 
ian way of putting a man to death than by strtngulatioa 
and the barbaric horrors that accompany a modem exeou- 
tion ? We have through scientific advancement discovered 
many wajs of preserving life and of resuscitation when ani- 
mation is suspended, and there ought to be some better 
way of separating soul from body, if that stupendous job 
is to be undertaken, than the awkward, blundering and 
disgusting gallows. Not entering into the dieonssion as to 
whether imprisonment for life or the death of the con- 
demned is the more preferable, I contend that with all the 
advance of science the French mode of decapitation and< 
the American mode of choking might be mightily improTedi 
upon. I do not think that the prolonged suffering of thos<»- 
sentenced for murder could be desired by any one not. 
positively diabolia If offenders of the law are to go out. 
of life, the quicker they go and with the least struggle 
would best please the jury who gave the rerdict of guUfy; 
and the judge who pronounoed the doom, and the sherilt 
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who inflicts the exeeaiion, and the doctors who feel the 
pnlse, and the reporters who sketch the scene, and the 
people who read of the decease. Within a few jears €k>d has 
pnt into the grasp of the bnman race a great force called 
electricity. At first it was wild and seemed untamable, bnt 
it has been harnessed and trained and subdned, and npon 
it has been put a bit by which it may be gaided, and a 
trace by which it is compelled to draw. It is harnessed to 
the chariot of life. Let it be harnessed to the chariot of 
•death. How soon the electric force can take life is illas- 
trated every day in the fatal accidents to honest workmen 
who tonoh the wrong wire in electric-lighting machinery. 
Why not, when a man is by decree of the law to be dis- 
missed from this life, let this forca by one tonoh discharge 
him from this mortal tenement ? Thomas A. EdisoD, at 
'the call of the United States Goyemment, conld in an hoar 
draw ont a plan efGlcient, decisive and far more merciful 
than the procession up the ghastly platform and the ad- 
Jasting of a rope which sometimes breaks, demanding an 
encore to the horrible drama and the morbid curiosity of 
a group of spectators. Or do you argue that the pro- 
longed strangulation is a greater waruing to crime ? If 
the more terrible the taking-off of the condemned the 
more impressive the warning, then why not add some of 
the old-time modes, and pour hot lead into the ear, and pull 
out the tongue by the roots, or dtaw the victim apart, one 
team of horses fastened to his head and auotber team of 
horses fastened to his feet, and then started in opposite di- 
rections ? or have them sewed up in a bag of reptiles, or 
orucified, as were thousands whose skulls so whitened a 
suburb of Jerusalem that it was called Qolgotha, the place 
of skulls ? Prolongation of suffering on the scaffold will work 
no healthful tendency in community. The audience at the 
gallows is made up of four classes : the officers of the law, 
who are there by the command of the State ; the physicians, 
who are there to report upon the death of the culprit ; the 
journalists, who are there professionally to let the world 
know, what transpires, and a group of people with sickly 
imaginations and bad hearts and unsympathetio natures. 
The prolonged choking is not needed to warn the first class, 
namely, the officers, because they are trustworthy, or they 
would not be put in that position. The barbarism is not 
necessary as a warniug to the physician, because he is ac- 
oustomed to see the extinction of life under all circum- 
stances, and needs not this additional spectacle. To the 
journalist it would be no warning, for they look on with 
the eye of an artist ; while the fourth and Icust and inex- 
cusable class, the civilians sitting there as spectators, are 
so depraved that nothing short of perdition would warn 
them, anyhow. Without writing a word now on the 
^rightfulness or wrongfulness of taking life by force of law, 
I demand that the depraving process of the modern execu- 
tion be exchanged for electric stroke or for the discharge of 
musketry, as when a deserter is shot in the army by order 
of the court-martial It took over ten minutes for some 
of the anarchists to die after the drop fell, and there have 
been in different parts of the country cases where for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes the decease was being accom- 
plished, and sometimes, through the lack of the skill of the 
ropemaker who twisted the hemp, or lack of skill on the 
part of the carpenter who built the dreadful platform, a 
second time the culprit has been compelled to ascend the 
stage from which he had been unsuccessfully launched at 
the first. Science, with her great light and her puissant 
hand, has appeared in all other departments of service. 
Now let her take possession of the most overwhelming so- 
lemnity that ever transpires on this planet — the opening of 
tho door of the eternal world and the thrnsting into it a 
4Bobl not prepared to meet the Deity. If by the law a man 



must die— and the necessity of such a decree is outside the 
thought of this article — then let there be only five persont 
present : the culprit, the sheri£^ the scientist who man. 
ages the battery, the physician, and one representatiTe of 
the printing press of America. The sheriff will, under di- 
rection of the scientist, loosen the silver cord of life ; the 
physician will declare when -the work is done, and the 
representative journalist will describe the process to all 
who desire to know it ; and as to the morbid,* curious, de- 
praved man who wants to see it with his own eyes, let him 
wait until his own execution takes place. 

RECREATIONS. 
The National League of Baseballists has dosed its ses- 
sion in New York, and they call our attention anew to out- 
of-door recreations. There never was such a coming 
together of the heroes of the bat and balL The out-of- 
door autumnal recreations are ended, and a review may be 
profitable. Beginning with the yacht race off Sandy 
Hook, and followed by lawn-tennis tournaments all over 
the land, and the football engagements between Harvard 
and Yale, and Lehigh and Cornell, it was a season of un- 
usual brightness and glee. These out-of-door sports on 
lake and laud and sea cannot be wholly handed over for 
discussion to sportsmen. Good or bad all such entertain- 
ments have. If the hubit of betting could be abolished, 
they would be an almost unmixed good. But who can 
tell how many thousands of dollars change hands at the 
close of these contests, and those who win lose more than 
those who bet on the unfortunate side, for suocees fires the 
betting habit, and men first bet for fun, and then bet in 
earnest, and it depletes moral character and is apt to lower 
a man until he strikes the dead level of a common gam- 
bler. But this evil aside, I am most emphatically in favor 
of all field and water amusements. The human race want 
more physical strength as well as more brain, and the 
fresh air and the blue sky, and the hand on rope or rud- 
der, or ball or mallet, or racket, does well, whether it pulls 
or turns, or reaches or strikes, for success. There is no 
harm in the mere fact that it is a race. The whole human 
family, so far as it amounts to anything, is engaged in an 
effort for precedence. Merchant in race with merchant, 
mechanic in race with mechanic, professional man in race 
with professional man, and, if there were no ambition to 
excel, life would come down to a flat monotone, and all 
enterprise would die out, and the world halt on its swift 
march toward elevation and betterment Fast horse, fast 
boat, fast runner, are good things. There is no virtue in 
driving slowly, or sailing slowly, or walking slowly. The 
most of the things that God manages are characterized by 
speed. Rapid currents, swift lightnings, and worlds turned 
hundreds of miles a minute. And I do not know where 
men get the idea that there is a sanctity in tardiness. A. 
canal-boat is certainly no better than an express-train. By 
out-of-door exercise the emaciated forms of college stu- 
dents are being "filled out, and instead of young men start- 
ing life bent over, and ghostly, and timid, as sick people 
are apt to be, they come on the stage of life with the stride 
of an athlete and the gleaming eye of a victor. I ascribe 
it to romping amusements that there has been such a 
marked bettering of the physical condition of American 
women. Blessed be croquet, and lawn tennis, and calis- 
thenics, and gymnastics. The journeying of many girls 
in foreign lands, where they have opportunity of admiring^ 
the superior physical qualities of the English and German 
ladies, has also had a good effect Perhaps the fact that so 
many of those females who prided themselves on their be- 
witching languors and fashionable invalidism have been 
passed by when our young men came to make selections 
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of lifetime aeeooiates, may naye helped to axxte that foUj. 
It has been foand oat that doll babies are of but little 
worth in the jonmej of life, and capacity on the part of a 
woman to sweep ont a drawing-room without fainting, and 
make a loaf of bread not sour or soggy, is of more import- 
anoe than the satin in a cheek which the fingers of diph- 
theria may nnravel, or the color of the hair which one 
strong grip of a fever may pull oat We find oaase for 
oongratnlation in the fact that woman's physical condition 
is improTing, bat there is room yet for higher stages of 
advancement, for the largest room in the world, we are 
idd, is the room for improvement Turn the girls out-of- 
doors every chance yon have. Let them, properly accom- 
panied, botanize in the field and geologize among the 
rocka Deny them not oar, or skate, or saddle. A race of 
weak women will make a race of puny men. We are not 
ambitions for amazons, nor for women in the political 
bastings, bat ont -and -out Christian women who enjoy 
what rights they have, and support great souls in bodies 
fitted to contain them. But while we applaud all those 
physical exercises which administer to masculine and femi- 
nine Titality, let us set ourselves against everything that 
would bedraggle and debase innocent amusement Who 
would have thought that ball- playing could be made, as it 
is in many places, a dissipation and carousal, and that 
many who engage in it have nothing to show as a result 
bat battered knuckles, and faoea telling of strong drink 
iodde as much as could a tavern-sign outside ? and they 
hang aroand doing nothing, waiting for the next match, 
while their wives, or mothers, or sisters, take in washing 
to support them in loaferdom. Let boatman's oar, and 
ericketer's wicket, and the white sail of the yachtsman, be 
handed over where they belong, among those whose sports 
are means of health consecrated to usef al purposes. But 
meanwhile let us rejoice that our yachts, in almost all con- 
tests, have been victors. So long have our American sails 
hung for the most part idle, that I am glad to take those 
yacht victories as a prophecy that American shipping may 
yet take the lead. God speed the day when all our docks 
shall be adorned with American craft loading and unload- 
ing great cargoe& Surely we have enough timber in 
Maine and Oregon to furnish the beams and masts, and 
enough Pennsylvania coal to fill the furnaces, and enough 
skill of American upholstery to enrich their cabins, and 
enough New Tork merchant princes to own them from 
keel to topgallant, and enough brave ship-captains to 
guide them through any tempest to any harbor. We are 
positivelj told that the ships of Tarshish shall in the mil- 
lennium be brought into the holy service, and I pray God 
that in that good day, side by side with that fleet, there 
may float a mighty flotilla of American yachts, and Ameri- 
can steamers, and American merchantmen loaded with all 
necessaries and all luxuries, but not one keg of nun and 
not one pound of shot 

RESPECT TO AUTHORITY. 

St. Paxtii tellB us to «« Honor the King," and that **the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Therefore he that 
lesiBteth the power withstandeth the ordinance of God." 
The Bible denounces those who are not afraid to speak 
evil of diignitariea Tet people in the roughest manner 
talk against the President if he be not of their election, 
and the Governor, and the Mayor, and the police. No- 
thing, it would seem, is too bad to say about them, and 
when men rise up, and with weapon, of ^eath assassinate 
some oiBcial* these defamers are surprised at the result 
We need to stop this defamation of public men if we do 
not want public men slain. We need not only to respect 
the law, but also the messengers of the^ law. President 



Garfield would not have been shun bad not a crackbrained 
scoundrel got infiamed by the abuse hurled at the Preei* 
dent by his political antagonists. Abraham Lincoln would 
never have been assassinated had there not been more 
than five years of defamation that called him a brute, and 
a bnfi^oon, and an oppressor, and a murderer, and all this 
rankled in the brain of a half-maniac until at the slaying 
of as kind and genial and sympathetic [nature as ever lived 
the murderer shouted : *' Sic semper tyrannis V* The 
moral I draw out is, stop your lawlessness of tongue and 
your assassination by scurrility, if you do not want to hear 
the echoes thereof in the crack of the pistol or explosion of 
dynamite. In every Autumnal election there is enough 
damnable stuff|uttered about public men to arouse against 
them the nncontrollable classes. There is a hanging 
dreadfully needed all through this land— the hanging of 
slanderous tongue and scurrilous pen. Make your own 
writing-desk and your own political stamp the gallows. 
Do yoa wonder that foreigners arriving at Castle Garden, 
if they are so unfortunate as to be able to read English^ 
are prejadiced beyond all bounds against our public men, 
from the President to the police ? If I had been an emi- 
grant arriving the day before our last election, and had 
taken up the papers and read of the kind of men here in 
office, and the kind of men we were in danger of getting 
into office, and had believed it all, I would have hastened 
up and taken the first steamer back to Europe, willing to 
work my passage if I could not purchase a ticket, and will- 
ing to kiss the foot of any European oppressor who would 
be so kind as to let me return. A thousand political plat- 
forms and a thousand printing presses bombard a Presi- 
dent and show that he is not only unfit to govern, but 
unfit to live ; and when some disappointed office-seeker or 
crackbrained play-actor uses such speeches and editorials 
for wadding to a pistol, and puts an end to the offensive 
official, these orators and editors take out theur prayer- 
books and kneel down and pray : '* From sedition, privj 
conspiracy and rebellion, good Lord deliver us I*' It is 
the fashion in most of the cities to talk against the police, 
who are as hard -worked and faithful a class of men as are 
to be found in any. community. At the committing of 
some theft, or assault and battery, the police are called for. 
and they do not appear. Henceforth it is said the police 
are nevtr present when you want them, that the police 
amount to nothing, that the police are in sympathy with 
wrong, that the police are cowards, that the police are 
drunken, that the police are the enemies of the people. 
After a while some one with a hot brain rolls the idea 
around and around until be feels impelled to put an end to 
these officers of the law, and the bomb is hurled and whole- 
sale massacre follows. It is not the excited harangue from 
the tail of a cart to an unwashed mob that starts lawless- 
ness in America. The evil starts far up and far back among 
the well-to-do classes who consider all men in authority, 
whatever their qualifications and whatever their character, 
a fit target for misrepresentation and Billingsgate and 
scorn. Bombshells of speech are the precursors of bomb- 
shells of iron. Suppose that instead of cursing the Presi- 
dent and the Governor and the Mayor and the police, we 
should pray for them, how would that do ? It would be a 
grand thing if all the ministers of America would some 
Sunday, by agreement and in concert, preach from that 
passage which Paul wrote to people in the first cen- 
tury, but just as appropriate for people in the nineteenth 
century: *'I exhort, therefore, that first of all supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks be made 
for all men. for kings, and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty." 
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BIBLE CLASS. 



^And $earehsd ik$ Qoripturm dmBiy 
BIBLB QUESTIONS. 
Ok the Lzfb or St. Paul. IL— His Fibst Labobs. 

1332. What city wai the scene of St Panics first preaobing ? What 
was its subject? and what effect was prodnced? 

1283. After a short time, probably spent in this city, the Apostle left 
— where did he go? 

1234. Mention any other eminent seryants of God who were prepared 
for their work by a season spent in retirement 

1235. Have we any intimation that he received farther revelations 
fh>m the Lord Jesns? What were the sabjects of snch revela- 
tions? 

1236. He then "retnmed to Damasons.** How was he treated 
there? Does he refer to this time of danger in any of his 
writings ? 

1237. How long a time elapsed between St Paal*s conversion and 
his first visit to Jemsalem ? What Apostles did he meet on this 
occasion? 

1288. Have we any record of the way in which he was received? 
What fellow-laborer do we meet with in connection with this 
visit? 

1239. Have we any intimation of the Apostle's desire to labor in 
Jemsalem ? 

1240. Give proofs from his writings of his patriotism and ardent 
love to his own oonntrymeD. 

124L How long did Paul stay at Jemsalem? and why did he 

leave? 
1242. Where did he go next? Why to Tarsns? Can yon find any 

other notice of chnrches formed in these parts? 
1248. How does the Holy Spirit describe the effect on the Chnrch of 

this marvelons change, by which Sanl the persecutor became Panl 

the Apostle? 
1244. By whom, and for what object, was Panl fetched away from 

Tarsns? 
124f« How long did the Apostle remain here? and how was he 

engaged ? What distinguishing name did believers receive here ? 

and why was snch a name now needed? 

1246. We find St Paul paying a second visit to Jemsalem now — 
what was his errand? Whom did he and his companion bring 
back with them to Antioch? 

1247. Give references to show the sute of tronble in which the 
Chnrch at Jemsalem was placed at this time. 

BOBIPTITBB OHABAOTEB. 
No. 89. 

1. We know nothing of his ancestors or his own early history. 
He appears to have been a man of high position, and probably held 
a sacred office. His large family took charge of the flocks, and were 
often hindered in their work by the injustice of others. On one of 
these occRsions a stranger who was resting beside their well gave 
them such assistance and redress, that in gratitude he was welcomed 
^y their father to his home. 

2. The polish of a court, the learning of a sage, and the faith of a 
true Israelite, were united In this stranger, and justified the host in 
giving him a son's place in his family and affections. 

8. After many years of peaceful industry the exile was called by 
Ood to accomplish a mighty work, and asked leave to return to his 
native land. Our host did not consult his own feelings or self-in- 
terest, but dismissed him with the blessing, " Go in peace.'* 

4. Wondrous tidings are soon borne to the father of God's good- 
ness to the absent one and his enslaved nation. Anxious to hear 
and know all, he takes his son's family and journeys into the desert 
-to see him. Though the exile is now a great leader, he still treats 
the good man with reverent affection ; gladly welcomes him, and 
describes.*' all the goodness which the Lord had done." The list- 
ener's grateful |oy finds fit expression in sacrifices to the Most 
High, and the son celebrates this happy meeting by a feast of all the 
chief men. 

5. On the morrow the father sees with anxiety the oppressive 
cares and toil which are weighing down his son, and earnestly re- 
monstrates. He shows the evil of snch excessive labors, and with 
^great wisdom points out a remedy, urging him to use it, devoutly 
adding. "If God command thee." The leader profited by the sage 
counsel, which was justified by the Lord. The good father's return 
to his home is the last we hear of one whose kindness, sagacity and 
•platy are worthy our respect and imitation, 

6. There is reason to believe that his son and posterity followed 
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the great leader and his people and shared their suooesses. Cen- 
turies later his descendants had special favor as reward for this 
man's good deeds. What was his name? 

i AB^BWUBS to BIBLB CLASS IV JABUABY. 

BIBLE QUESTIONa 

On thx Lus of St. Paul. L—Hib EiniiT Lifb. 

1216. Acts xxL 89: '<I am a man which am a Jew of Tanai,t 
city in Cilida, a citizen of no mean dty." xxii. 28 : "I was free 
bora." 

1217. Phil. iii. 6 : « Of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
an Hebrew of the Hebrews." Acts xxiiL 6 : "Men and brethren, 
I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee." IL Tim. i. 3 : *' I thank 
God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure conscience." 

1218. Acts xvii 28 : " As certain also of your own poets have said. 
For we are also His offspring." See Titus i. 12 ; L Cor. xv. 32L 

1219. He was a teutmaker by trade. See Acts xviii 3 ; Acts xx. 34; 
L Thess. ii 9 ; n. Thess. iii. 8. 

1220. Rom. xvL 7 : "Salute Andronicus and Junia, my kinsmen and 
my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the apostles, who 
also were in Christ before me." Compare verse IL 

1221. Acts xxii 3 ; xxiiL 1 ; Gal i. 14 ; Phil, iii 6. 6. 

1222. Acts viii 1 : *< And Saul was consenting to his death." xxii. 
20 : " When the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consenting to his death, and kept the raiment of 
them that slew him." 

1223. Acts viii 3 ; ix. 1, 18, 26 ; xxii. 4 : "I persecuted this way unto 
the death, binding and delivering into prisons both men and 
women." See also xxvi 10, 11. 

1224. Acts xxvi 9 : " I verily thought with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth." See 
John xvi. 2 : "The time oometh, that whosoever killeth yon will 
think that he doeth God service." 

1226. L Cor. xv. 9: "I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God." L Tim. i. ia-16 : " Who was before a blasphemer, and t 
persecutor, and injurious, but I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief. . . . Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am chief." 

1226. Three. Compare Acts ix. 8-19 ; xxii 6-16 ; xxvi 12-18. 

1227. Bom. vii 9-11 ; Acts ix. 9. See also verse 19. 

1228. From Christ Himself. See Acts xxvi 15-18 ; L Cor. ix. 1; 
XV. 8 ; Gai i L 

1229. (1) Acts xiv. 14-18 ; xvii. 16-81 ; xix. 10-20, eta 
(2) Acts xxiv. 10-26 ; xxvi; IL Tim. iv. 16. 

(8) Acts ix. 22 ; xUi 14-41 ; xxii 
1280. Bead IL Cor. xi 28-27. 
123L Acts ix. 11 : "Behold, he prayeth." 

SCBIPTUBE ACROSTICS. 
No. 115.— The Crost of Chbist.— Gal. ri 14. 

L C-ain Gen. iv. 6. 

2. R-am Gen. xxii 13. 

8. O-badiah I. Kings xviii. 4. 

4. S-amaria L Kings xvi 29. 

6. S-apphira Acts v. 1. 

No. 116.— A CV num of Riohteousstess.- IL Tim. iv. a 

1. C-ymbal L Chr. xvi. 5. 

2. R-avens L Kings xvii. 4. 

8. O-mri IL Kings viii. 26. 

4. W-ages Luke iii 14. 

6. N-oah Gen. vii 7. 

No. 117.— Esther. 

1. E-ve Gen. iv. L 

2. S-arah Gen. xxiv. 67. 

8. T-irzah Num. xxvi. 33. 

4. H-annah L Sam. i 13. 

6. E-Iisabeth Luke i 57-63. 

6. R-uth Ruth iv. 13-17 

BIBLE SCENET^^^^T^'^ "^ 

No. 40.-ST. Paul. ^^^'^^ 
AoUzxUi;xxii26;xxviil,8, 4,6. /: 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



" Iif THB Hospital at Elmbidoe '* and '< Sanday EveDings at Elm- 
tidge," are the titles of two books by Ella Rodman Chnrch, recently 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Pnblication. They continue 
the series of talks of the yonng people and their governess, whom we 
have met in the author^s former books. Mrs. Rodman's writings are 
both instructive and interesting, and may be safely and heartily 
•commended. 

"WmENiKo CiRCLKS." By Minnie K Eenney. This is a story 
•of Christian work, not in a large, organized way, bnt work of one 
person in a small field, chiefly with one family. One yonng girl 
•comes home from school with a purpose in her heart to make her Ufe 
naefuL She soon finds a place to begin. She bee:ins on about as 
hopeless a set of objects as one ordinarily finds. The story is full of 
practical suggestions on ways of individual helpfulness and mission- 
-ary service. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Pablication. 



" Msa Winchf.8tkb'8 Kitchen ; Ob, The Ose Talent Im- 
TBOYED." By Mrs. Helen £. Brown. This book tells how one plain 
woman, with quite ordinary gifts and advantages, made her life 
truly and richly helpful to many of her neighbors by faithfully using 
the small gifts God had bestowed upon her. It is a book Christian 
mothers may read with real profit, as they will be sure to get from it 
many suggestions as to homely yet effective ways of doing good. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



The leading article in the December number of Christian 
Thought is by the pen of Lyman Abbott, D.D., and on "The 
Religion of Humanity." The Rev. J. Q. Van Slyke, D.D., furnishes 
** A Story on Trichotomy,'' and it is a scholarly study. The paper of 
Frank P. Ellinwood, D.D., will command wide and especial attention, 
-as a strong essay on "An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Religion.** The " Views and Reviews " of this number are apt, crisp 
and cogent 

The Ret. William Bubnet Wbioht, Pastor of the Berkeley Street 
'Chorch, Boston, and author of " Ancient Cities," has recently pub- 
lished "The World to Come" (Houghton, Mifllin A Co.), which is 
a Tolnme of nineteen thonghtfal, vigorous and readable sermons, 
with a lecture on Christmas, Mr. Wright's style is clear and forci- 
ble, and his matter both evangelical and interesting. 



1Cb& a. D. T. Whttnet's "Bird Talk" is an exquisite volume of 
poems, charmingly printed, iUustrated and bound. Each month of 
the year is devoted to some particular bird— some months, more than 
•one— and the verses illustrate the supposed thoughts and feelings of 
the birds. It is a volume which will please the young, and interest 
«lder readers as well. (Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



The poems of the two sisters, Alice and Phcebe Cair, are marked 
tj tenderness of expression and purity of thought. Many stronger 
poems have been written, but none sweeter or more delicate. The 
vclmDe, "Early and Late Poems" (published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Oou), gathers together much of the best work of these two gifted 
sisters not included in the standard edition, |nd will be a welcome 
book, not only to those who knew them personally, but to all who 
admire true poetry. 

Thb series of volumes under the general title of " American 
'Statesmen," edited by John T. Morse, Jr., and published by Hough- 
too, Mifflin & Ca, bids fair to be the most important to the student 
cf American politics. The series has already included many of the 
great men of past generations, and is to be continued indefinitely. 
One of the latest issues is devoted to Patrick Henry, whose life is 
written by Moses Coit Tyler. Schoolboy recollections of Patrick 
Henry are mostly confined to the famous phrase, " Give me liberty, 
or give me death," and the fact that Patrick Henry was an eloquent 
orator. This book will show him to be a statesman as well as an 
orator, and one of those whose hand helped to shape the form and 
mold the destiny of the infant Republic. These volumes ought to 
be in the library of every American who would know the founders of 
the Union, for they give details of life and oharacter which are 
not to be found in the standard histories. 



" Apteb the Failube ; Ob, A Loss and a Gain." By Annette 
Lucille Noble, author of "The Professor's Girls," etc. It was a bad 
failure, which involved others besides the family of Mr. Barton. It 
was a dishonest failure, too, which left shame as well as loss. Doris 
was suddenly thrown out of a home of luxury and compelled to 
think and act for herself. Many a young girl in such circumstances 
would have given up in despair, but she did not. Her misfortune 
was the making of her. She met it calmly, with conmion sense and 
with readiness for hard work, and she grew in it into rich beauty 
and strength. The book is well written and is full of life-thoughts 
which should prove of great value, particularly to young people. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



" A thino of beauty is a joy for ever," and the most beautiful 
things we have seen lately are Prang*s Christmas cards. The designs 
are striking and appropriate, and the form in which they are of- 
fered, and the decorations with which they are embellished, leave 
nothing to be desired. There are flower designs by Mrs. O. E. 
Whitney and BIrs. K T. Fisher, combination designs of flowers and 
landscapes by Mrs. Whitney, Thad. Welch and Miss Nellie Littlehale ; 
landscapes by Mrs. J. F. Murphy, Mr. J. F. Murphy, Miss M. Van 
Langen, and Newton Ifackintosh. Then, too, there are figure de- 
signs, animals and birds, and every variety of combination. The 
cards are most exquisitely painted in brilliant colors, and the backs in 
monotint. The satin art prints are very elegant and elaborate, and 
many of the cards are mounted on hand-decorated mounts, with 
easel back, or silk floss hangers, and a very pretty conceit accom- 
panies some of them in the form of an envelope, properly super- 
scribed, and with a Santa Claus postage-stamp, correct in color, per- 
forated and pasted on, and stamped with a regulation obliterating 
stamp. There are also calendars, stationery cards and booklets, all of 
the most elegant character imaginable. These cards and souvenirs 
far surpass any of the imported cards that we have seen. 



" Saobbd Sonqs fob Little Sinoebs," is a series of twelve pretty 
songs composed by Alberto Randegger, the words of which were 
written by the late Frances Ridley HavergaL They are published in 
a neat octavo volume by Novello, Ewer A Co. Miss Havergal*8 
words are poetic and graceful, and Mr. Randegger*s music simple, as 
befits the object, but still truly musioianly. He is a celebrated mu- 
sician of London, and he shows in this work that the best music for 
children is composed by musicians who are capable of writing for 
adults. We strongly recommend this volume. 



BiQLOw A Main, of New York, have issued recently two 
school cantatas, the one, " St. Nicholas," by W. Howard Doane, and 
the other, " The Crown of the Tear," by Caryl Florio. They are both 
intended for performance by the scholars of Sunday or day schools, 
and are necessarily very simple in style and construction. Both are 
interesting, and will probably give much pleasure when well per- 
formed. 

"The LnriNQ Ohttboh Annual and Clebot List Quabtkblt^ 
for 1888, is a calendar, handbook, clergy directory, and an enter- 
taining book of reference, all in one, issued by the Young Churchman 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., for the benefit and instruction of our 
brethren of the Episcopal Church. It contains the usual statistical 
information found in all almanacs, and a full list of the clergy of the 
Episcopal Churches in the United States and Canada ; also special 
articles on " Certain Catholic Practices," " American Church Law," 
and " Literary Review of the Year." As may be supposed, this an- 
nual is issued by t^e so-called " High Church " branch of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

" The Lxtthbban Yeab Book " for 1888, published by the Rev. Syl- 
vanus Stall, Lancaster, Pa., is a historical almanac and calendar, 
filled with information concerning Lutherans and the Lutheran 
Church. It also contains the clergy list, and pictures and descrip- 
tions of many Lutheran churches throughout the country. 



"The Heib of Athole." A story. By Julia McNair Wright. 
This book has a purpose — to call attention to the problem of the 
tramp-class. This story is well written. It will be good for older 
people as well as the young to read this book. Philadelphia ; Pre»i 
l^yterian Board of Pablication. 
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When the Shades of Coming Sorro-w." 



"WHEN THE SHADES OF COMIM SORKOW." 



IVords by the Rev. Cecil Moore, M. A. 



Music hy the Rev. F. Peel, MusBac. 
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2 If by paths unknown, untrodden, 

Through deep gorge, o'er dizzy height, 
Guide my feet, uphold my doings — 

Thou, Thou only art my Light! 
Such the faith of those our loved ones. 

Standing now in robes washed white ; 
Now they know how all life's shadows 

Brought them nearer to Thy Light 
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3 On the shield of faith borne homeward. 

Rest they from the hard-won fight ; 
And no more can powers of darkness 

Dim their vision of Thy Light. 
Gi-ant me power, dear Lord, to witness 

How pure faith gleams ever bright ; 
Thine the cloud, and Thine the sunshine- 

Thou, my Lord,tia§^ IMfV^rVLa^i^ 
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IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

By MAKY LINSKILL, 
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^ANON GODFREY had 
been disappointed. It 
was not his niece's step 
that he had heard in 
the hall, bat that of 
Ladj Diana Hadding- 
ley, a person who was 
almost a stranger to 
him, and therefore iu 
bis present state of 
mind and body a per- 
son to be almost dread- 
ed. Fortooate) J, how- 
ever, ten minntes of 
Lad J Di*t society had banished all the 
dread. 

She was not now a young woman, 
far from it ; and her latest pecaliar 
faney was to dress so that she might be 
mistaken for a widow. Almost inevit- 
ably, since she bad dressed to the char- 
acter, she had come to believe in a sort 
of widowhood, and not only to believe 
in it, bat to act and speak ont of her 
beh'ef. Yet there was no deliberate 
hypocrisy in her histrionic display. 
She knew that others knew how it all 
was, and remained content to know. 
Still the lady clang to the simulated 
" weeds " — the white cap, the black bonnet, the long vail 
that was neither crape nor gaoze. Where, her friends 
asked, did she get such ambiguoosly lovely materials ? 

All her study, her research, was thrown away npon 
Oanon Godfrey. He did not even remember whether she 
had ever been married or not Expecting, with a beating 
heart, that his niece might have arrived an hour or two 
before her time, and so have missed her aunt who had 
gone to the station to meet her, he sank back into his 
ehair with a new paleness on his face when the stranger 
was ushered into his room. Bat let it be said again, ten 
minntes of the stranger's presence insured her welcome 
for as many months, if the canon should live so long. For 
onoe there was a littU sigh, remembering that he might 
not count so many daya 

Lady Diana Haddingley was one of those rare, sympa- 
thetio women who can lend themselves — and this success- 
folly — to any hour, any mood, any circumstance, and 
almost any person. She had not been a quarter of an 
T<n» ZinL Ko. 8.— It 



hoar in the drawing-room at Yarburgh Rectory before she 
was in touch with all that had happened there during the 
past two years. And in one particular her insipfht went 
even further than that of Oanon Godfrey himself. 

A light seemed to flash across bar mind suddenly when 
the name of Damian AldenmeJe was mentioned. She re- 
membered a letter that she herself bad written only a few 
months before, just about the time fixed for Miss Theyn's 
marriage ; and she also remembered Mrs. Godfrey's reply 
— a letter disclosing much more than the canon's wife had 
meant to disclose. In fact, it had been so worded as to 
convey meaning-^ of which Mrs. Godfrey herself was igno- 
rant. Yet, curiously enough, these hidden meanings held 
the very core of the troth of all that had happened at the 
Rectory. 

"Ah I yes. I remember Mr. Aldenmede was here; he 
was here ever so long. I told your wife all the gossip I 
had heard from Sarah Ohanning. I didn't believe in it 
much, though. Sarah always got hold of the wrong end 
of a stoiy. I dare say you know about it alL There was 
a fishwife as heroine — the mother of half a dozen little 
fisberfolk " 

" Ob, hush ; pray, say no more !*' the canon begged, not 
too courteously. "I will tell you after about the things 
that must have given rise to such terrible gossip as that 
It is worse than merely untrue. But, pardon me for ask- 
ing it, can you tell me something of Mr. Aldenmede— any- 
thing that may be told openly and honorably ? We saw 
so much of him, we know so little of him. But let me say 
that all we did know added to our admiration." 

"That was inevitable. But do you mean to say that 
you never heard of his great trouble — the thing that drove 
him from his country and his home, drove him to wander 
over the earth for years?" 

"No, we knew nothing; we know nothing yet Bnt 
don't betray any secret to gratify cariosity of mine.'* 

" Secret 1 It was known all over Gloucestershire." 

"Is that his county?" 

Lady Di smiled. « 

" You spoke of your curiosity just now," she said. " It 
seems you have not had enough to induoe you to look 
into a certain book to be found in most houses. Don't 
you know that your artist friend is the nephew of old Sir 
Ralph Aldenmede, of King's Alden ?" 

" No. I did not know. But tell me something more 
interestii^ than that" 

" Interesting I You might call for sensation and not be 
disappointed in the present instance." 
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"Yoa are dreadfully trying. Lady Diana." 

*' Becaaae I won't oome to the point ? Wall, I won't be 
tfying any more. I will give yon the history in the fewest 
words possible. 

*' First of all, then, go back abont fifteen years — ^to the 
time wh^ Damian Aldenmede was a youth of one-and- 
twenty ; a very boyish yonth for his years, bnt clever 
•nongb, and high-minded enough ; indeed, ' Don Quix* 
ote,' was the name we gave to him in those days. I need 
scarcely say that he was popular— singularly popular for a 
man who was not likely ever to be Tery rich, for 8ir Ralph 
had two sons living then. Charles and Alfred ; and Da- 
mian's mother, a widow of five-and-fifty, though well-to-do, 
was not counted a wealthy woman. I should say a couple 
of thousands a year was the extent of her income, and 
Damian's sole prospect was the reyersion of that But, as 
we always said, a couple of hundreds would have been 
enough for him ; indeed, I do not suppose that be is 
spending much more than that upon himself eyen now* 
Still, his inappetenca for spending money on himself did 
sot injnre his popularity— qnite the reyerse. He made 
friends everywhere, his especial friend being a certain 
Julian Haverfield, the son of a Lincolnshire clergyman. 
Mr. Haverfield spent most of his vacationa at Massingham, 
Mrs. Aldenmede's little place in Gloucestershire, and we 
all knew him, and liked him. He was very fascinating. 

"Now comes the beginning of the tragedy. Damian 
Aldenmede fell in love — deeply, passionately in love — 
with a governess, the orphan daughter of a provincial 
lawyer, and one of the most beautiful girls I have ever 
seen in my life. Her featnrap were amall, refined, and 
most exquisitely cut ; to look at her profile was like look- 
ing at a cameo ; and her coloring was simply the crenm and 
carnation of Millais's baby girls. We were all in love with 
her ; and she knew it, expected it, for the girl had no 
more brain than a bntterfly. How snch a man as Damian 
Aldenmede could ever have cared for her for three con- 
secutive days pazzled everybody who conld not see that a 
man who is also an artist is open to temptation on a side 
not vulnerable in ordinary men. It was the artist that 
was attracted first ; the man was aubjugaied later. There 
mast, of course, have been something more than mere 
beauty in Miss Florence Underhay — some gentleness, some 
womanliness, some indefinable fascination, or Damian 
Aldenmede had never contrived to make wreck of his life 
in the complete way he contrived to do. 

*' The tragedy might never have been so complete if his 
mother had not been as proud as she was shallow. When 
she came to know that Damian was engaged — actually en- 
gaged—to the governess of her late grocer (now retired, 
and living in a beautiful villa at Olifton) her anger knew 
no bounds. 

'* There must have been some terrible scenes, for Da- 
mian'^B love and regard for his mother had always been 
noticeable. However, in the end, ahe disinherited him, so 
far sff she had power to da She had a new will made, 
and left the greater part of her possessions to a niece, the 
daughter of a favorite aister. 

*'At last comes the more dramatic part of the story. 
Miss Florence Underhay came to know of the new will, 
and from that day she changed to the man who was to 
have been her husband, who had lavished the love of a 
strong heart and brain upon her to an extent ahe had only 
found wearisome. 

"The end came quickly. One fine morning Damian 
receired a double letter, two sheets in two different hand- 
writings in one envelope. The first he read was from hia 
friend, Julian Haverfield, a man he had lored as his own 
iooL The letter announced the approaching marriage of 



Mr. Haverfield and Mias Florence Underhay. The aeoond 
letter was from Miss Underhay heraelt It was ahnost 
brutally candid. 

" She had not deceived Mr. Aldenmede. she aaid. She 
had loved him, phe had meant to marry him ; bnt learning 
what would be the pecuniary result of snch a mtrriage^ 
she had not hesitated in her deciaion to break off the en- 
gagement at once. Almost at the same moment, Mr. 
Haverfield, to whom ahe had spoken of her resolution, 
had made her an offer. Being a richer man than Damian 
Aldenmede had ever hoped to be, ahe had, of coniss^ 
accepted him. She added that she had had enough of 
poverty, of all that was meant by narrow means. 

'* In conclusion, she said, ' I ask you to forgive me, and 
to forget me. I am peranaded that there will oome a day 
when you will be glad that I have acted thus. I was no 
fit wife for you. For a long time past it has been a strain 
to me to live up to your expectationa. You required too 
much.' 

'* Imagine the blow to a man like Aldenmede I His 
mother told me that ahe believed the broken friendahip was 
at least as much aa the broken love. He has never been 
himself since — not the self he was before. 

*' As a matter of course, hia mother again changed her 
intentions as to the disposal of her property, much to the 
dismay of her niece, Clara Young, who waa already begin- 
ning to be looked upon aa an heiress, and had refused 
more than one eligible offer becanse she considered that 
snch a fortune as the one she was expecting ought at least 
to secure for her a titles Damian has been very good to 
her since his mother's death, and very helpful to her hus- 
band ; indeed, he is good to ererybody." 

So Lady Di ended her story. She had told it in a very 
bald and crude fashion, as she knew, and the canon knew 
that too, bnt all the same his heart ached as he listened. 

Now he knew why the artist had worn alwaya that sad 
face ; why he had, in a certain sense, striven to hide his 
real position from such as did not know it Doubtless the 
man was hoping to win some love for himself alone, un- 
tainted by appreciation of aught that he might possess. 

Had this also been a mistake ? had it even led to a new 
undoing ? 

There was silence in the room for a while. In the heart 
of each of the two people there the same idea was press- 
ing, and this with all the force of prophecy. 

'* They must meet again !" the canon said to himself ; 
and then, in the quiet that followed, he felt the spirit 
within him grow calm and sure. 

«*It will be well, it will all be well." so it seemed that 
some voice was saying. And jnst then came the sound of 
carriage-wheels, the opening and shutting of doors, the 
words of welcome uttered by his wife. For a moment he 
felt overcome, bnt he strove and was victorious. A minnte 
later Thorda was kneeling by his sofa, and her eyes were 
wet, her voice broken by emotion. 

**Say you forgive me. Uncle Hugh — say that once 
again 1" ahe cried. And, indeed, the agony of her mind 
waa very great. < 

Till her sorrow had come she had never known how ahe 
had loved this man who lay there dying, nor had she till 
then dreamt of what his love for her had been. The past 
few months had shown her all, with a most vigorously 
bitter showing. 

No day or hour had passed bnt she had missed hia oare, 
his tranquil, mindful 'affection. That other love, stifled 
half successfully in her heart, had canaed her less constant 
misery than this. ^^r^n 

To be there in the old room, to kneel beside him, to 
hold his hand, to look into his face, waa an emotion thai 
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for the time absorbed all oiheni. She did not know when 
lAdj Diaoa and her anni went ont, the onlj knew that at 
Ivt i-lie and her nnole were alone. 

It was an hoar the had longed (or, waited for, dreamt of 
VDoeaainglj. There had been no misnnderstanding be- 
tw<>eQ them ; bat since that sad ori8i<4 in her life there had 
not been opportanitj for the perfect nnderstanding, the 
•oneness of mind and heart she so yearned for. Now it 
might be — that perfect tiuit? — if only for a little wbila 
8be did not jet dream how short the interval was to be. 

It is better not to know, bnt it is well to remember all 
that knowledge might mean. The next word we ntter 
might be gentler and tenderer if we knew it wonld be 
spoken to one over whom the wings of Azrael were already 
spreading with the silence of the world beyond. And we 
lie so near that silence, some of ns fearing it as a dread 
thing, some of ns craving it as being for us the only 
ehance of knowing the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing. And surely we all of us crHve for peace, do we not ? 
Is there any other thing worth hnman longing ? 

Peace ! peace I But us, let us never eay ** peace where 
peace is noi" 

CHAPTER LXV. 
The Unexpected. 
•* Still onward winds the dreary way ; 
I with it. for I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can oonqner love, 
Whatever fickle tongue may say."— In Memoriam. 

Those were glorious Autumn days. Now and then 
irhen Canon Godfrey was well enough, he and his niece 
walked ont over the moor beyond the Beotory, saunter- 
ing up the stony hillside pathways with leaf^nes upon 
leagues of crimson heather on either side. The warm, 
yellow sunlight heightened the tone of things near and 
far, the blue sea stretched quietly from point to point. 
l?hite- winged gulls sailed lazily overhead on the one 
band, startled grouse whirred tremnlonsly on the other. 
17o other sounds disturbed the enchanting silence. 

On one of these days— it was early in September— the 
«anon was in a brighter mood than usual. He seemed 
stronger, able to walk better and faster. 

'* Ab, what it is to feel strong again, young again I" he 
mid, turning aside so that he might sit down to rest a 
while on the top of Barugh Hone, an ancient British cairn 
at the top of Yar burgh Moor. It was a favorite spot. 
There was the sea, he had always loved so passionately, in 
ihe distance ; the moors be had loved with n love almost 
equally strong, were all about him, glowing in their 
Tioheet beauty, the crown of the year lying upon each 
moorland brow. And the free, fresh air was as wine to 
ihe man whose wine of youth and strength had been 
drained prematurely to the lees. To-day he rejoiced again 
with a new rejoicing. 

"It is almost worth while to have felt faint and weak 
mod worthless to know the joy of renewed strength." he 
went on. *' Life wonld be worth living if only to have a 
day, now and then, like this. I can scarcely believe now 
that onoe, and not so long ago, life was lived always on 
each terms as these t That I slept at night a painless and 
refreshing sleep, that I awoke always as a child awakes, 
gbd of the new day ; my brain busy with new thought ; 
my heart warm with new and expectant emotion. Yes. I 
tidnk I was a happy man* very happy. There were hidden 
troables ; but I bore them — I think I may say that, by the 
^raee of €k>d, I bore tbem well ; btU I iDa$ noi strong 
'tmouak to go on hearing ikem ; and I fear now that it was 
b s maa a I bad not sniBcient spiritual strength. We know 
ftotUng of onrtdTes, not yet We know nothing of the 



way the soul's strength acts upon the strength of tb^ 
body. The strong soul is at peace. Peace means oppov* 
tanity for growth, development for all that is hiudexed by 
tumult, by anger, by distress. Give the soul an atmo* 
sphere of calm, and all will be well. And I am calm 
to-day, very calm. Bnt how egotistic I am growing I 
Thorda, dear, how is it with tou ?*' 

Miss Theyn was sitting among the crimson heather at 
her uncle's feet ; a woman older by ten yeiirs than she had 
seeme 1 ten months ago. It was a topic of conversatioa 
everywhere, that her good looks were gone ; and for onoe 
gossip was not mistaken. 

She was quite aware of her loss ; what true woman 
would not have been ? She knew that she was thin and 
pale ; that her eyes had lost both color and brigbtness ; io 
a word, that she was faded and paas^e to an extent her 
years by no means excused. Yet the change did not dis* 
tress her. She had passed beyond the possibility of 
distresses of that kind. 

<*How is it with me?" she repeated. <*WeH, I could 
almost echo your own words. I too have peace. Not 
perfect peace, it is not always with me. There are breaks 
in it at times — 

*' * When I think of what I am, and what I might have been.* 

*' Bnt S9 I told yon the other day, Thorda dear, I am 
very sure it is not a wise thing to live too much in an nn« 
happy or mistaken past" 

" I agree with yon completely. Not too much ; but, on 
the other hand, if one could forget it altogether, wonld it be 
wise to do so ? Is there not a sort of safety in remember* 
ing past falls ?" 

'* Yes ; if one doesn't remember them to the point of 
depression in the present. I have seen a human being to 
borne down by the sense of past sin as to have neither 
hope nor energy left for even making sn effort to rise 
again. It is not so with you, I know. 1 wonld only warn 
you, because I know your tendency to brood over the 
past Let it go, dear. It is possible 

" 'To be as if yon had not been till now ; 
And now were simply, what you choose io he.* * 

There was silenoe while Miss Theyn drank in the 
beauty, the strength, of this most strengthening tliouglit 

''Not quite what one chooses to be. Uncle Hugh," she 
said, presently. ** The past mast always have its infiuence 
on the present." 

"And the present on the future. That is the immense 
value of the present hour : it must in a measure, dominate 
the hoars to be. Yet there is truth in the poet's word* 
One strong effort may save a soul on the brink of destruc^ 
tion. Think of Zi&odiens, of the splendid picture painted 
of him by St Luke. He had been drawn by mere rumor 
to wish to see Jesus. He knew himself to be a sinner, an 
ungodly man, rapacious, cruel, yet the germ of good, ttie 
ideal, was in him as it is in most men. He wished to ^ee 
Jcius, he saw Him, and more than that, was seen of Him ; 
requested to come down from the tree into which he had 
climbed ; and then (what must his astonishment have 
been ?) the Master said, * I wish to come to your house, 
to abide there.' 'And He made haste, and came down, 
and received Him joyfully/" 

'* Joyfully, ah, yes indeed, think of his joy I 

"There is often something touching, often something 
noble, even in the hated thing we call eondesoenaion. A 
man of high rank may oondesoeod to one of lower rank, 
even the lowest and gain an added grace in tiie sot Sas* 
^icion may be there on the one side and on the other ; 
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'bat if there be nothing to be sospeotod, the presence of 
BiiBpioion can do no real or permanent harm. 

** Bat the greatest condesoension of all, the trneat, the 
moat noble, the meet touching, is when one who has worn 
the white flower of a blameless life condescends to one 
whose lilies of paritj were dragged in the dost long ago. 
That is the one condescension worthy of note. A rich 
man speaking to a poor man can have no human or spirit- 
aal aversion to make his speaking an act of self-sacrifica 
A lady with an ancient and honorable title cannot really 
feel that the pare and high-minded woman in whose so- 
ciety she finds herself is really her inferior becaase of the 
absence of the outward distinctiye sign of social rank. 
But it is different when you come to deal with spiritual 
rank. 

** * Know that tliere 18 in man a quite indestructible reverence for 
whatsoever holds of heaven, or even plausibly counterfeits such 
holding. Show the dullest dodpole, show the haughtiest feather- 
head, that a soul higher than himself is actually here ; were his 
knees stiffened into brass, he must down and worship.* 

**T6s; he must down and worship, on his knees he 
must contrast the parity, the nobility, the peace, the hap- 
piness of this man's life with his own. Then follows 
the tboag^t, the aspiration, 'Can I become what this 
man is ? Oun I rise to his pure height ? Can I find en- 
joyment in the things he enjoys ? Can my life be as his 
life V So the questions come. Next, suddenly and strongly, 
comes the resolve. la the case of Zaccheus there was no 
hesitation. Too often hesitation is fataL ' Behold, Lord.' 
he saiti, instantly, 'the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, und if I have taken anything from any man by false 
accusation, I restore fourfold.' 

"And 111! this because of the sight of a pure, spiritual 
' face ; the sound of a gentle, beseeching voice. 

" Conversion this is called, and rightly, but the word 
has been so misused as to be no longer rightly useful. 
The repentance in the heart and soul of Zaccheus must 
have been more or less rapid ; yet was it perfectly com- 
plete, entirely efiectnal. The Master Himself declared at 
once that becaase of this sudden penitence, salvation had 
that day come to the house of the rich publican. Doubt- 
less, of course, that hour was but the beginning of the 
new life, new and beautiful, full of peace, of happiness, 
yet noitber untried, nor unshaded. So it is with yon, 
Thorda dear. Tour peace, the peace you have won out of 
tribulation, is not unbroken, you say. How should it be in 
this world ? Have you even the wish for unbroken peace ? 
Surely that would mean stagnation." 

Again there was silence for a time ; not an unhappy si- 
lence on either side. The canon had recognized the 
change that had passed upon his niece's character ; how 
the channels of her soul seemed deeper and wider for the 
tide of sorrow and remorse that had poured through them, 
washing away even the rery stains of the selfishness that 
had so marred her life before. The change showed in 
every act of her life ; nay, in her vary speech, and dress, 
and attitude. If less brightly beautiful than of old, she 
was even more graoef al and tender, and her gentle consid- 
eration for others never failed her. 

The canon could not help the thought that came. *' Ah, 
if he conld see her now I" And with the thought came 
the longing, "Let me see them before I die ; let me hear 
them speak to each other I I shall know ; I shall under- 
stand I" 

It was not strange that Miss Theyn's thought should be 
of the same person. All about them were things to recall 
the few brief bright months during which she had known 
Damian Aldenmede. The blue, far-off sea seemed to 
whisper of him ; the parple heather rustling in the breeae 



had a wistfulness in its tone ; and as the sun sank to th^ 
moor the voices all about seemed to grow sadder, to deepen 
the sense of her heart's real loneliness. 

Long ago there had been au hour of awakening ; an 
hour during which Miss Theyn had been wholly true to 
herself. 

" It was love for him, though I knew it not ; it was lore 
for Damian Aldenmede that led me to do a deed that 
must for ever have destroyed the regard he had for me. 
Begard ? Was it not more than that I saw in his faoe on 
that day when he said, ' Oood-by ' in the garden at Yar- 
burgh ? I deceived myself then, or tried to do so ; but 
why try self-deceptiou now ? 

" He loved me, he saw that I loved him ; and he knew 
that I trampled on my love because of his poverty, or 
seeming poverty. He saw that I did that, that I encour- 
aged another who loved me, and who had wealth, but for 
whom I had no love to f^ive in return. He must have seen 
all that ; Iknow that he did. Surely, then, it scarcely needed 
that last suicidal act to destroy whatever of love he had 
for me I 

" I loved him from the first ; from the first day I saw 
hiuL I had seen no one else like him ; no one so true, so 
calm, so great 1 I have seen no one like him since, nor 
shall L 

" No, it is over ; my life, or rather my hope of happi* 
ness in life. But I may help to make others happy." 

So Miss Theyn was n&using ; but shall it be confessed 
tbat the conclusion, the last result of her thought, was 
less snpremely satisfying than it should have been. But 
in extenuation let it be remembered that she had only jusi 
entered upon her twenty*fifth year. At twenty-five one's 
opinions should be all settled ; one should be decided in 
politics, social science, and, above all, in matters theo- 
logical. That one should then, at that age, have anything 
left to learn, much less to discover, argues ill for the com- 
pleteoess of one's education. 

Thorhilda Theyn's education was yet incomplete ; bui 
sorrow and pain had helped forward the process most .sat- 
isfactorily of late. Tet that sbe should not be able to find 
perfect rest in the idea of perfect renunciation was a fact 
that told its own tale. Life was still strong within her, 
with love of all that life meana Desire for sympathy, for 
deep affection, still held their natural away in her heart. 
She might be strong to control the yearning, strong to 
conceal it ; but the power tD destroy it was not yet hers '^ 
it might never be. Perhaps she had scarcely wished for 
the power. 

Do we any of us wish it ? We live, and are denied, and 
suffer. And when at last even the power of suffering is- 
dead within us, what are we ? What are we then, when 
all human and lovable qualities have been so crushed 
within us, because there is no one near to feel our love, \o 
care for it ; much less to try by tender human wiles to- 
cheiish it ? What are we then ? 

Some of us who so suffer are simply what our friends 
make of us. We accept a frigid acquaintanceship, accept 
it with many smiles and much amiability, and go on iivin^a 
life tbat is a very death. Others resent the entire state of 
things, and grow bitter, and meet with only.bittemefs in 
return. In how many such might one find a whole world 
of genuine and generous sweetness, only wanting the ona 
daring touch of that daring thing— a pure human love ? 

Again, there are some, perhaps but a few, who are so 
ready, so bright, so light, so unconscious, or apparenih 
nnconsdons of self, that pity or compassion seems the la^t 
thing they can need. They think of otheia so perpetually 
that no one thinks of them. 

If we do think of them at all, we think how happy they 
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^^ ; how well-to-do ; now free from oare ; and we give a 
littie tigb of enTj ; and while we giye that careless sigh 
the sool we breathe it npon may be sobbing ont the laat 
•oonvnUdon of a yerj passion of looeliness, of nnfriend- 
lioesa. 

They wandered baok oyer the moor — the oanon and his 
Dieoe ; and almost inevitably the latter was sadder than 
the had been when she set oat. And it seemed as if her 
imole's somewhat nnosnal brightness made her sadder stOL 
Almost it pained her— this new enjoyment of an appa* 
reotly newly recovered strength. It were as if some new 
life had been given him, new mental and emotional life 
rather than merely physical, and yet there was some ele- 
ment present not entirely satisfactory. Almost it was fear 
that Miss Theyn felt, unknown, not nnderstood, fear, 

** My bosom's lord sits lightly on its throne. * 

These words came to her mind all nndesired, and even ont 
of her own limited experience she conld recall instances 
wherein this lighter sway of reason had bat been the fore- 
ronner of tragic event. She was not snperstitious, she 
was in the habit of langhing at presentiments ; yet this 
evening, walking homeward over the moor, she felt herself 
to be more tenderly drawn to this her second and tme 
father than ever before. She watched his lightest action, 
hang npon his briefest word ; felt his smallest request as a 
binding plea. And Hugh (Godfrey, if unaware, was not 
irsesponsive. 

There was a small fir copse to be passed through be- 
tween the moorland and the Vicarage. The wind was 
tinging gently in the tops of the pine-trees, sighing and 
singing with a kind of low-toned organ-note. Between 
the boles of the trees oould be seen the far-off silver light 
npon the sea ; a light that seemed not of heaven nor of 
earth, but inherent in that wide world of water. Here and 
there a star was shining in the deep blue ether, shining 
lOently, so far as human discerning oould know. All was 
silent save for the sighing of the breeze. Not a bird-note 
broke upon the ear ; if the wavelets plashing down upon 
the beach made any sound, it was the sound of a murmur 
ao subdued as to make the stillness more noticeable. It 
was the time, the plac^, to cause an aching heart to ache 
with a more piercing loneliness. Whatever trouble the 
aoul might have, that was an atmosphere in which such 
trouble must seem to grow, to deepen, to weigh with a 
heavier pressure than before. Why is it so ? Why does 
the extreme of beauty everywhere touch upon the extreme 
of pain ? 

Ganon €k>dfrey was resting, leaning his arm upon the 
low stone wall that bounded the fir copse at the western 
aide. The gate was olose at hand — the gate that led into 
Tarburgh Lane and down to the Beotory garden. 

'*Wait a while, dear," he said, when he first staid his 
steps by the old lichen -covered gate. '*Let us rest a 
minute or two." 

"You ate tired, Uncle Hugh I" 

"I think I am ; tired all at once. It was so glorious 
out on the moor ; it is so glorious here I'* 

Miss Theyn saw how it was. The beauty — the unusual 
^>Mnty— together with the exhilaration of moorland air, 
had been together too strongly stimulating for the man 
whose str«igth had gone so utterly before. 

"It w glorious. Still ;l think you will see the glory 
of it all from the Bectory. Will you not come now, Uncle 
Hugh ? It is growing late I" 

"JLote / Tes, it is very late, and I am very glad. The 
evening has been so long." 

Not knowing why. Miss Theyn felt that her heart was 
Winning to beat somewhat rapidly, wildly. There was 



nothing to cause her apprehension, yet she knew herself ta. 
be growing apprehensive. 

The canon did not move. He was still leaning npon . 
the old wall close to the gate. 

" Hasn't it been a long evening— very long ?" he said, 
presently, speaking in a strange, dreamy way, quite new 
to him. And though no words oould have been less 
alarming, the sense of alarm grew in Miss Theyn, heart 
and souL 

She turned so that she oould look into the canon's face. 
A crimson flash was deepening there, where for weeks, 
nay, months past, only the pallid hue of illness had been ; 
the kind blue eyes were burning with a strange, intense 
brilliancy. 

Suddenly the oanon held ont his hand, looking into his 
nieoe*s face with a pleading, pathetic look. He spoke with 
extreme difficulty. 

"Take my hand, Thordal Take it in yours I It 
pricks ! It stings I Gan*t you feel that it atings ? Doo't 
yon feel it too ?" 

Miss Theyn was trying to hold the outstretched hand 
in hers, doing her utmost to overcome the terror that held 
her in no unconscious grasp. She had seen too much of 
late to be altogether unaware of the dread significance of 
the blow she had now to meet 

Yet that first moment was overwhelming. She knew 
how helpless she was up there on the lonely moor with no 
habitation nearer than the Beotory. In her distresif she * 
turned to see if any human help might by chanoe be 
approaching ; and it seemed no strange coincidence that 
a dark figure should be coming somewhat rapidly over the 
stony pathway. 

Looking into the canon's face again, she met no answer- 
ing look. The eyes were still unnatiurally bright, but all 
meaning was dying rapidly out of them, and the tired 
head was drooping helplessly to one side ; the right arm 
still rested on the stone waU. 

" Keep up a little longer. Uncle Hugh, just a littla 
Some one is coming— a gentieman," Thorda urged, trem- 
blingly. 

She knew that the gentleman must hear her, he was so 
dose now, and he was coming toward the gate. 

But Hugh Godfrey did not hear her. His head was 
sinking lower and lower. In a very passion of terror Thor- 
hilda put one arm round him and stretched out the other 
toward the stranger. What did it matter that he was not 
a stranger ? that her hand was laid oompellingly upon the 
arm of Damian Aldenmede ? What could such things 
matter in that dread moment f 

There was no word of recognition ; nor was any needed. 
Damian understood all in that first glance. He returned 
the pressure of Miss Theyn's hand, not looking into her 
face at all, but only into the face of the unseeing friend 
before him. 

"Do your best to support Mr. Godfrey for a few min- 
utes," he begged. ' ' I will have help here immediately." 



CHAPTER LXVL 

As A Tale That is Told. 

*^ One cannot jndge 
Of what has been the ill or Trell of life 
The day that one is dying — sorrows change 
Into not altogether sorrow-hke, 
I do not see sadness, but scarce misery. 
Now it is over, and no danger more. ' ^* ^<^^<^^-rT^^ 

Dy v^nv 
The night following that evening upon the moorland 

hills was a strange but not unbeautiful time at Yar burgh 
Rectory, All night three persons had kept watch in a 
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Qtdet room. The djing mftn's wife had borne the ordeal 
well, and his nieoe had endured nol less thin worthily, 
considering the extreme of her snfftring. Each of these 
Women knew that they had been strengthened by the pre* 
Isenoe of a man whose experienee of sufTering had been long 
and Taried. 

When the morning came it seemed to Miss Theyn that 
■Damian Aldenmede had been by her side for weeks or 
months. Every look of his was noderstood, every gesture. 

In the brain of eaoh there was a kind of dumb surprise 
that the anticipations of months should all have been 
orermled by the event of one single moment 

The meeting (inevitably eaoh of them bad felt assured 
that they must meet some day) had been rehearsed on 
either side, with details and oircumstances now hopeful, 
and now most unhopeful, aooording to the mood of the 
dreamer. Not one event had oome to pass in aooordanoe 
with any dream. 

It was a oareleas word in a careless letter that had 
brought Damian Aldenmede to England. He had ex- 
peoted to find Miss Thejn in the home of her frien il, Mrr« 
Thnrstone, and had arrived there on the very day on 
Which the telegram had been received stating that the 
canon was less well than nsual. He had followed Miss 
Theyn as far as Danesborough, and there he had staid, mak- 
ing earnest inquiries day by day. So it was that he had 
appeared at a moment when he was most needed, least 
expected. 

" Certainly Fate is kind to one sometimes," he said to 
Miss Theyn, as they stood together by the fire in the 
canon's room, at midnight 

"Fate?" she said, inquiringly, lifting a calm, white 
face to his grave countenance, bent down a little to 
hers. 

"Ton know how I meant the word. We do not need 
to diacuss that| yon and I. No day of my life is lived bat 
I am impressed the more with belief in a persooal Provi- 
denes — the Providence of a God who has given me that 
day, and will require an account of it" 

Miss Theyn was silent for a while, and a little sad. 

" Is not the thought almost too impressive for everyday 
nse for every one of us ?" she said, at last ** We can 
bear^ it just now, because we stand in the presence of one 
who has never lost the thought and is going to his rest 
now willingly, gladly, becauae he has not I speak of 
common days, more ordinary hours. Is not the thought 
too heavy ?" 

" Not, surely, if we take it rightly. To be impressed is 
not necessarily to be depressed. Nay, for me the darkest 
hours and the lightest the brightest may mingle their 
diverse elements with no incongruity. Is not this such an 
hour for both of us ? Will you not let it be such ?" 

Damian Aldenmede pansei then, watching the face of 
the woman he loved, seeing its expression change in 
the firelight from deepest calm to almost painful confu- 
sion. The change distressed him. 

**You have suffered enough," he said, taking Thor- 
hilda's hand in his, and holding it tenderly ; '* and I can 
well understand that thia hour is one that must have yet 
more of suffering in it Yet the joy, the extreme of happi- 
ness, may be all the deeper, the keener, for this sublima- 
tion of pain. May it not be so ? We are here, by the 
side of one who has lived, land loved, and snfTered, and 
whom we both love ; and he is going from us—gomg into 
that silent land whither we must one day follow him. 
Will yon not let him have the happiness of knowing of our 
happiness before he leaves us ? Indeed, I have fancied be 
was waiting for the knowledge, hoping for it I You will 
let me speak of it to him V j 



Thorhilda was pale and tremulooi, yet she lod^ 
up as if she would search the face that was watching- 
hera. 

"You can ask this — you can wish it— knowing all ?** 

He would not affect to misunderstand her, 

** Yes, knowing all ; and partly because of my know* 
ledge," he replied. '*And not forgetting that I myself 
was to blame for much of your suffering. Is it vanity to 
think that if I had told you, or given you to understand at 
the very first that my love was yours — yonrs from the first 
hour I met you— is it vanity to think that all would have 
been different ? Do not answer me if an answer would be 
pain. I have other things to confess ; and it may be that 
my confession will be in some sense an extenuatioa. If I 
had not suffered, if the remembrance of my suffering had not 
been strong upon me, I had not refrained from trying to 
win your affection. And that another should be trying to 
win it was a possibility I could not face. The news came- 
upon me like a shock — a far more terrible shock, let me- 
say it than I received on hearing that you had at last 
thought and acted for your better self. Forgive me if I 
speak too plainly — it is better. Let all be fair l>etween us,, 
all quite open. There is much in my past that is painful 
— nothing that I cannot tell you. And as for yOn, tbere- 
is nothing that you need say — ^not one word. I know 
it all" 

Again there was effort on Miss Theyn's part "^' 

** Yes, yon must know," she said, presently. " And I am. 
glad that it ia so. I have not strength just now to lay l>are 
all my past weakness, my past ignorance, as I shonld wish 
to do. 8uch strength only comes by moments at a time.** 

<*Then wait for the time, dear !" 

*' Yes, I must I must some day tell you how, when I 
began to feel your affection, I yet would not let myself 
yield to the spell of it, and all because I dreaded poverty — 
simply that— the dread of the effort and self-denial of 
poor living." 

'* And now you dread that no longer ?" 

The question was asked in all sincerity. Damiaii Alden- 
mede had ascertained bow much of the actual state of his- 
circumstances had been communicated to Miss Theyn by 
Mrs. Thurstooe, how much by Lady Diana Haddingley. 
Eaoh of these ladies had said all she knew ; neither had 
known the truth. 

So it was that when Thorhilda Theyn gave her word of 
promise to the artist who bad won her love, she knew but 
little more than that he was a man of good birth, but of 
aomewhat fallen fortune. Later, she knew his whole life- 
story, not as told by Lady Di Haddingley, or another. 
He told her all himself. But that night she was content 
to know nothing save that her life's one love was retnrned,. 
and that nothing now stood in the way of her future hap- 
piness. Her future happiness I It was a happiness that 
dominated even the present hour of pain. A little later,, 
as she stood by Canon Godfrey's bedside, Damian Alden- 
mede at her right hand, the [canon saw how it was with* 
them, and the smile on his wan, white face expressed ai[- 
his satisfaction. 

'* I have wiahed for this : I have wished to know," he 
said, speaking with effort " Dear Thorda, this atones for 
all— for all my weakness, my cowardice I" 

'* Husb, Uncle Hugh I The weakness was mine, only 
mine I It was yon who saved me. Bat for you I had ex- 
changed my soul, my very soul, for a mess of pottage, the 
pottage of an easy competence." 

*' And how many Uvea are wrecked on that same rock !** 
the canon replied. He was lying back on the wbite pil- 
lows that propped him to a half-sitting posture. The thin, 
golden brown hair streaked with white* curled upon hit^ 
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w«l fofehead. The blue eyes sbone brighUy* inUnialj, m 
with deepest fervor of living, with keenest fervor of snf- 
feriDg. 

*' Ab, yee, bow many lives are wrecked there 1 It is a 
rook the poor, the very poor, are saved from as oertaioly 
ss the riob. Tkey^ Qod help them, are oontent to lire 
from day to day, happy so that they do not suffer aotaal 
starvation. It is the class, or rather the classes, next above 
that suffer really. Tbey cannot beg, they can seldom bor- 
row, tbey can do little bnt suffer in silence. So it is that 
they are tempted. If you can, Thorda dear, help those — 
those who do not complain, who do not ask, who do not 
oome befpre societies — ^yes, always help such as pat a 
brave face on their poverty." 

*' There I can give you tooie little comfort, Uncle Hugh. 
I think I may say that I have learned to look below the 
surface. So yon see thai vom life has not been lived in 
vain, so far as I am concerned. There are others, many 
others, who will say the same. Will any say it so truly, 
so sadly, as I do f 
" SacUy, Thorda dear ?" 

'* Yes, very sadly, for some of the light you gave me I 
refused to follow^yee, I refused till the very last That 
was my sin. It has had ita punishment, as all willful sin 
must have — tin committed against light, in the midst of 
light*' 
««But that is over now, dear.** 

*' No, it is not. Uncle Hugh. It never can be. I would 
not wish that it should. All my life must be the ^dder, 
the less bright and beautiful, for the shadow of that re- 
membered sin. I believe it to be a sin forgiven, but I 
would not even wish it forgotten. It will keep me low, 
when temptation to spiritual pride woiild lift me on high. 
No, I can never forget ; I would not if I could. Bnt now 
for a while let ns forget ourselves, our present selves. I 
have been thinking of Hartas. Would you not wish to see 
him, Uncle Hugh ? I know he will be wishing intensely 
to see jou.*' 

The canon smiled and clasped his niece's hand ; then 
he drew from underneath bis pillow aQ envelope addressed 
to his nephew Hartas Thejn. It indosed a letter written 
with much difficulty, and daring keen bodily anguish. 
The canon passed it to Damian Aldenmede. 

•• Will you Uke this to Hartas ?" he said. •• Will you 
take it now ? It is a request that he will come and see me, 
and that if it seem good to him and to Barbara Bardas 
they will come together. You can understand." 



CHAPTER LXYII. 
At Dawm or Day. 
** Wmp not Ob, friends, we should not weep ; 
Our friend of friends lies full of rest^ 
No sorrow rankles in his breast." 

Thb sun had nsen above the eastern sea with a soft, 
W^Jf gentle radiance, lighting all the far faint waters with 
a silvery glow that seemed tenderer and more poetic by 
far than the more dazzling and aggressive tints of rose and 
daffodil that often mark the rising of the san above the 
northern ocean. 

There is far less variation than might be deemed in this 
same cloud scenery. For that one whole Summer a cer- 
tain purple bar of cloud, edged with amber, rested athwart 
the eastern horizon from sunset to almost sunrise. Even- 
ing after evening the orb went down into the sea to the 
Dorthwesk» glowing under that heavy slanting bar, and 
morning by morning, but some two or three hours later, 
the sun uprose under the shadow of the same dead, which 
M moved slowly to the northeast, and now was edged 



with rose-pink, now with golden-yellow, now with palest 
silvery-gray. It waa of this faint ailver tone that morning 
when Canon Godfrey asked that his narrow iron bed migbt 
be wheeled to the side of the open window. And even as 
he lay there with clasped hands, nplifted eyes, and fervid, 
prayerful lips, Lii name was being urged pleadingly by 
another. 

** Ck>me with me, Barbara," Hartas Theyn was saying. 
He had oome over from the Grange before daylight, hold- 
ing in his hand the letter that Damian Aldenmede had 
brought to him. 

'*Come with me," Hartas repeated. **Look at thi« 
letter ; it is my Uncle Hugh's. He knows all. He speaks 
of his faith in you ; he alludes to his hope for me. Bat 
even now, be yourself, Barbara. Don't let your regard 
for him leail you to be uutrue to yourself." 

Barbara listened, white, pallid, yet strong in her own 
pure consciousness of purest intention. 

Since tbac terrible time wben she had been rescued from 
suffering, if not from death, partly by the effort of Hartas 
Theyn, she had been more than ever sure oi her feeling 
toward him. But in her inmost heart she admitted that 
not that night, nor another, had been needed for the con- 
quest of her affection. 

**It is no use— no use at all attempting to conceal it 
from myself. I love him — I have loved him always, and 
all the more because there was no one else to love him 
truly to see the good in him— the good that only needed 
trial and trouble to bring it out Now all the world, that 
is, the little world about as, sees how good he is, how 
brave, how strong I" 

AH these thoughts, and many others, passed through 
the heart and brain of Barbara as she stood there by the 
little gate at the top of the steps in the growing dawn- 
light 

**I will he ready in a minute or two," she said, pre- 
sently. " I must ask old Hagar to come in and look after 
Ildy and Jack. Then I will go with you. Be patient iat 
a little while 1" 

She smiled, rather sadly, as she spoke ; the need for 
patience was evidently so strong in Hartas Theyn. To 
this day the need is his. If he waits while his wife ad- 
dresses a letter he walks up and down the room, chafing as 
a man might chafe who awaited a warrant ordering all his 
fntare fate. Tou might imagine that every line contained 
a decretal, **To be or not to be," affecting the continuance 
of his future life. 

Ttie sun was yet only fairly risen above the top of the 
eastern cliffs when Barbara and Hartas Theyn entered the 
Beotorv gates. Bab had put on her mourning dress, a 
plain black gown and a simple black bonnet, almost inno- 
cent of trimming, and lamentably far from the fashion of 
the hour. Bnt of this she was not aware ; nor was any 
one who saw her aware. Canon Godfrey, looking upon 
her as she entered his room, as she came and stood by the 
bed where he lay dying, held out his hand with the warmth, 
the respect he had ahown to the noblest woman of his 
acquaintance. If the question had been asked of him, he 
wonld, in all probability, have said, '*I know no greater, 
nobler woman than Barbara Bardas." 

She quite understood why it was that the oanon had 
wished to see her in these the last moments of his life. 
From the beginning she had understood his wish ; been 
glad, proud of his appreciation. In the darkest hours of 
her life the belief that he believed in her had been as a 
strong spiritual stimulant C^ r\r^rs\a> 

The sun was shining across the room by tnis time, 
throwing a halo of light all about the pillow of the dying 
man. The shadow of the trees but just outside flickered 
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and danced npon the wall ; apon the ivory-white hangings 
that were all about the bed ; and the light was of that 
fresh, inspiring kind that marks certainly the beginning 
of the day. No trae-natare lover can ever be deceived as 
to the difference between the vivid brightness of the rising 
sun and the snbdned keenness of the sun that is setting. 
There is not even similitude. 

*' I knew you would come,*' the canon said, lifting his 
still blue and kindly eyes to Barbara's face. There \7as a 
smile on his lip, the old warm, winning smile ; bat Bar- 
bara bad much ado to prevent responsive tears. ''I knew 
yon would come — you and Hartas. It seemed so necessary 
that I should see yon again ; that I should know before I 
go how it is to be with you. Hartas ! Barbara! Is the 
word said — the one wor J that is to decide all ? If it is 
not, can yon tell me why ? Is there anything I can say to 
make that word easier to either of you ?** 

It was a Btrange honr. It seemed as if it were only 
yesterday that he had astonished his wife by saying, " I 
nra not sure that I should consider Hartas's marriage to 
Barbara Burdas such a great calamity !** 

And how much had happened since then ! And mostjy 
the events had justified his saying. 

The change in Barbara herself was not greater than the 
change in the sqn ire's son, and everywhere people were 
attributing these changes to their rightful source. Yes, 
it was a strange hour, and never to be forgotten. 

It was Barbara who replied to the canon's question. At 
that moment she was the stronger of the two, and seeing 
Hartas's white face by the foot of the bed, his dark eyes 
lifted pleadinf<ly to hers, his mute, white lips almost trem- 
uloas, she smiled, and spoke for him as for herself. 

" No, the word has never been said — the word that you 
ask about. How should it have been said ? For, from the 
time that it was possible — that is to say, the time when 
your nephew helped to save me and mine from a terrible 
death — he has given me no chance to say it Is not that 
true, Mr. Theyn ?" 

The pale face at the lower end of the bed flashed with a 
tremnloufl pain. 

'* If the question hasn't been put into words, I think 
yon have known v}hy" the young man said, speaking awk- 
wardly enough, yet not without pathos in his accent and 
appeal 

Barbara could only blush the more deeply, and look 
down in silence. 

••Say it's true, Barbara! — that you've never given me 
the chance to speak — not a fair chance — since you must 
have known I couldn't presume after that night out in the 
Boads.* 'Twas for yon to give way a little then — to make 
some opening. I've waited for it, I've waited all along, 
and no one can say I haven't waited patiently I" 

'* It's just as I thought !" the canon said, his bine eyes 
changing, his pale lips smiling. 'Tt is all just as I ima- 
gined it to be. But, oh, how foolish you have been I Life 
is very short; it is very full* of pain, of suffering, of all 
that calls for human fortitude and endurance. Therefore 
it is that it seems to me that no crumb of happiness, of 
true happiness, should ever be permitted to fall to the 
ground. And you are wasting yours— both of you. Was 
it needful that I should die ? that I should lie here in a 
brief waiting space, waiting for the friend 'I travel to 
meet'? Was this to be before I could see you together, 
urge you not to waste one more hour of possible happi- 
ness ? Ah, how strange it is I" 

The canon was not impatient The truth was written 

* " Roads," a technical term for the sheltered waters off a sea- 
portj a shallow bay. 



on esoh of the two true faces beside him ; and it waa the 
very truth that he had longed to see, to know. 

In the silence that followed, Hartas came round to th-^ 
side of the bed where Barbara had hitherto stood alone, 
qnite near to the canon. In the nervous awkwardness but 
natural to her she had refused to sit down. Hartas held 
out his hand, a strong, brown hand, and he looked into 
her face as he offered it. 

Perhaps it was better that he did not speak. Barbara 
saw the palpitating tremor— it was almost fear— as if he 
knew that that one moment must decide everything. 

It was a strong and deep silence that followed. The 
canon looked from the one face to the other, then he 
smiled, and holding out his own hand, he dasped the two 
hands that had already met, binding them there in his 
own warm, almost convulsive clasp. 

"It is decided, then ?*' he said. '* Yon are one ? I go 
with this knowledge ?" 

Hartas placed his other hand npon the one that Barbara 
had left in the canon's grasp. 

••You will yield ai last The said, loolping into the 
Btroog, suffering face of the girl. ''Say that yon will ! 
Yon shall not repent, Barbara. Every honr of all my future 
life shall be set to make your life in this world happy^ 
both our lives happy in the world to be I Say a word, 
only one ; yon have it in your hand to make— well, I waa 
going to say hell or heaven of the days to be. But that 
would be going beyond the troth ; and there is no need 
for that The simple troth lies deep enough between ns 
two. Yon yield at last ?" 

The final word had been uttered with extreme difficulty, 
as Barbara saw and heard, and with equal difficulty she 
replied to it 

"I will be your wife," she said, almost sobbing ont the 
words, yet controlling herself with all the strength left to 
her. And, as each one then felt, the betrothal was almost 
as a sacrament, being solemn and holy and binding. A 
light word, a careless smile, had jarred upon the sense of 
any one assembled in that room as the passing of some 
evil thonght had jarred upon the soul 

•• It is decided then ? ' the canon said, presently. •• Yon 
will make each other happy ?*' 

•'I will do my best," Hartas replied, speaking with evi- 
dent effort. 

Barbara only smiled gravely. She had no more wora> 
at her command just then. 

•• I believe that you will, that yon will do the very be5>t 
it is in your power to do,*' Canon Oodfrey replied, turning 
to Hartas. •• And I do not think that words of mine are 
needed now to show you what that be^t means. After all, 
life is very simple for the most part, and when it is com- 
plex the simplest heart and mind sees its way mdst dearly. 
I have not strength left to say much more ; but let me 
impress two things upon yon. The first is this : hold fast 
by prayer. If you are well, and happy, and all is going 
smoothly, thank Ood in prayer. If you are fearful, and 
doubtful, and tremulous for the future, take ail your doubt 
and fear to One who alone can understand. Take it there^ 
and leave it there, nay, remain there yourself, 

** * Safe on the steps of Jesa's throne. 
Be tranquil, and be blest' 

•* What a picture that is in two brfef lines for a sonl 
worn, wearied, suffering I But it is not given to ns to 
stay there long — at the foot of the Great White Throne. 
We have to come down from such mountain heights a^ 
these, to face the fight in the valley below, the valley of 
everyday life, everyday endurance, everyday suffering and 
self-denial. And that brings me to the second thing I 
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have to ray — the force and the power that is to be bought 
bj the mere denial to one's self of things lawf al in them- 
eelve?. Praotioe self-denial for its own sake. 



things. It may be that yon have done much, it is joy to 
me to believe that yon have, yet to all of us there remain 
heights not yet attempted. And when we have gained 




" I have not streDgih left to SRy all I woald wish to say 

this bead, bat let me urge at least this, that yoa will 

i:ake trial of jadicions self-restraint even in common 
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uigitizea Dy 
iliem, the last of them in sight at starting, we find that 
there are yet others beyond, so it is that the allarements 
of the spiritual life lead us on from the world that now is 
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to the world tbat it to be. And how graiefal we should 
be for each ffradnal drawing I Oolj let ne alweja try to 
respond to the lesst and faintest oall from that spirit- 
world which is but jost outside ; let us nerer fail to be 
responsiTP. 

** We Rre more than we seem ; the worst, the lowest, 
the ^e kest haman soul among us is more than we deem 
it to be. 

'* * Oar birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that riseB with us— our life's atari 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And oometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfnlnesa, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.* ** 



CHAPl'EIl LXVm. 

" Lit Up Abise, and Go." 

'*Ib it deep sleep, or is it rather death? 
Best anyho.r it is, and sweet is rest." 

Onm day, not many weeks before, the oanon had asked 
to haye a carious little fancy gratified. In the room that 
had been Thorhilda*8 schoolroom there was an old piano 
whicfi had belonged to his mother. It had not been much 
used of late ; it might not be in good tune ; yet its notes 
had a lingering, old-fashio::ed sweetness of their own. 

"HaTO it brought down-stairs for me, Milioent dear/' 
he had begged. " I should like it to stand jaat outside 
my room* in tbat recess on the landing." 

As a matter of course his wish had been gratified, and 
now and then he had played a little wandering music on 
it himself ; now and then, too, his wife had played ; but 
more frequently he had asked his niece to play the things 
he lored best, simple, plaintire pieces of music they were 
for the most part, demanding more expression than exe- 
cution. One especial favorite was a **Preghiera," from 
the *'Zampa " of Herold ; a prayer tbat seemed more like a 
quiet yielding up of all that was left to offer than like 
beseeching or yearning. He had never seemed to weary 
of this. 

And now, this gray Autnmn morning, he asked odoc) 
more for the piano to be opened ; he made the request so 
simply, so naturally, that Thorhilda felt no sense of incon* 
gruity. 

'* PJay it onoe again, dear, the prayer I" he asked, hold- 
ing out his hand, which his niece took and held in hers 
for a moment or two. 

The sunlight was lower now, lower upon the white 
coverlet of the bed. The shadow of the ash- tree leaves 
still danced to and fro ; the room was still flooded with 
the light of the morning sun, and he who lay there wished 
to have it so. 

They were all there, those whom he loved best. His 
wife sat beside him restraining her tears with all the 
strength and self-control she had. Hartas Theyn and 
Damian Aldenmede stood side by side at a little distance. 
Barbara Burdas was by the window. She would have left 
the room, but the dying man had wished her to remain, 
thinking in his own heart that her calm strength would 
help to strengthen others. 

It might have seemed strange to some tbat any one 
should wish for music in that last dread hour of life ; but 
there was no strangeness in the request for any one who 
had known Hugh Godfrey intimately. Thorhilda under- 
stood and complied at once ; and even for herself it was 
well that she did. 

The notes came softly, gently — ah ! that one might ^re- 
produce them here with all their beautiful yielding and 



leounoiation— sad beauty it ii^ yet even the sadness is piit» 
and unearthly. 

There was a smile on the face of the dying man, a look, 
of quiet and perfect happiness, as he lay and listened. 
When the last note had been played he looked up f<» Ue 
niece's return to his bedside. 

*■ Thank you, Thorda,*' he said, speaking with not much 
apparent effort *' And now I am going to sleep. Let me 
say good-by. And let me say something else I have not 
had the courage to say as yet It is this. I say it to one 
and alL I say it with all the strength left to me. Do not 
sorrow for me when I am gone I I entreat you not U> 
sorrow. 

** Ton remember the words heard of him to whom th» 
vision was vouchsafed in the Isle of Patmos — words ut- 
tered by a voice from heaven, saying : « 

** * WHte : Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors.' 

'* That they may rest I I have not talked mnoh of my 
weariness, have I, Milicent dear ? But I have been vay 
tired. Life is a very tiring thing. I have an opinion — I 
have held it long— that human life will not always be so 
tiring. I think people will see, will have their eyes opened 
to discern when their friends, their neighbors, are break- 
ing down, dying for very tiredness. And then they will 
help each other. They will not wait to show their sympa- 
thy by sending a beautiful wreath of white flowers to the 
grave-side. No, they will see a little before ; and help 
will be given ; and people will rest They will know what 
it is to rest in life — not in death only. And thero ar» 
other changes coming— greater than these. I shall see 
them, but not now. I shall behold them, but not nigh. 
But I have no wish to wait to see — no, none at all. I am 
too weary — so very weary that I am glad to go. 

" Glad— yes, but not glad as those {are who enter into 
life singing. No ; I must enter sighing, if, indeed, I enter 
at all— sighing for things done, for things left .undone. 

**If there be any singing, it will be the song of those 
who make joy in the presence of the Angels of God over 
each sinner tbat repents. 

** Those who make joy in the presenoe of the Angels t 
Who are they ? Snrely they must be of those who know 
of the sins, the sufferings of the human beings who re- 
pent ? Knowledge they must have of us who sin — ^yes, 
knowledge and sjmpathy^leep and keen sympathy with 
every soul acquainted with spiritual failure. And which 
of us is not acquainted with such failure f 

« We have dreams — nay, more than dreams, more thaft 
visions, more than ideals — we have a well-defined model! 
of life set before us in closest detail, minutest detail 
And we will not see it If we are now and then compelled 
to see, we refuse to follow. 

'* We refuse. Now that I lie here, dying, I see that I 
myself have refused to live up to the standard of life de- 
manded of me. 

Aldenmede — Thorda. Live the Vfe I would now live if T 

could r 

Epiloqux. 

Two TEARS have passed by — ^years of change, of joy, of 
sorrow to almost every one of those whose life-story has 
been told or touched upon in this brief history. 

As a matter of course there is a new rector at Yarbnrgh 
Rectory, a young, strong, energetic man, who has had his 
own way to fight, and has fought somewhat bravely. If 
some new story-teller were to tell his tale, and to tell it 
truly, it would be worth the reading. But, indeed, I 
think he could tell it bsst himself. If bit story should 
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ptrebaDoa be an livel j as bla aarmoDS, one might oonaider 
that a new departure in autobiography hn 1 been taken. 

Tlie old waj of ending a story to tbe mnstc of the 
ehnroh-bella that riog ont the old solo of single life, ring 
in the beautifnl new dnet of the life to be» is not at all a 
way to be deeried. It is eommonplaoe, yon say ; so is 
tbe faet it represents. 

Bnt the art to tell tbe tme story of the marriage that 
took place at Tarbnrgh a while ago is not mine. People 
said it was a yery beantifnl wedding— that the two people 
prindpally conoemed» that is to say, Tborbild* Theyn and 
Damian Aldenmede, looked, eaoh of them, so grand, so 
great, that the onlookers felt as if they had never seen 
either of them with any tme appreciation before. And it 
WIS not the dreas— eyen Mrs. Kerne, the bride's auot, 
made haste to say that No, it was not the dress— for eyen 
WsB Theyn's drees, though it was white, and light, and 
sQggestiye of all maiden purity, was yet not a costly or 
studiously impressive costume. The Danesborough Ga* 
ettte described it in detail ; describiog also the dress of 
tbe two bridesmaids, ooe of whom was tbe bride's sister. 
Miss Bhoda Theyn, and the othc^r the Honorable Sarah 
Tbelton. Other details were added, among the rest, that 
Mr. and Mrp. Aldenmede had started on their wedding 
tour a few hours after the ceremouy. They had decided 
npon tbe small hotel in tbe Finstermuntz Pass as a place 
in which to live for a while in perfect beauty, in perfect 
quiet How perfect tbe beauty was can scarcely be told 
in words. The snow was white upon the Alpine heights ; 
the mountain torrents rushed rapidly down the scarred 
roeks, among the dark pines. All day long the aun shone 
brilliantly down into the ravine — shioiug with such force 
and such glad exhilaration as made of life a new and keen 
pleasure. 

** Every morning, as soon as I am fairly awake, I feel 
new-made,*' Mrs. Aldenmede declared. *' I believe that if 
I might live here I should never grow old. And you, Da- 
mian, you look ten years younger than you did on the 
day on which I first saw you I" 
'* You remember that day ?" 

"Remember it? Am I likely to forget ? What I would 
forget if I could, ia the blindness that came after." 

'* And long ago I commanded you to put all recollection 
of that away. Dear, we cannot afford to look too much 
into the past We can none of us a£ford that Where is 
the man or woman whose past is not spoiled or marred in 
one way or another ? All we have to do is to repent to 
confess when we have erred ; and then set out, brightly, 
*^ngljf on a new and better way. And there is much for 
ns to do. Our life will not be empty of work, of thought, 
of moch care for others. I want to prepare you for that 
dear ; for work rather than leisure ; for thought rather 
than ease. I expect that there tHll be no grain of the 
knowledge, the experience, you have learned while with 
Mrs. Thurstone, but will not be of use to you now— of use 
to others." 

"And are you fearing that I shall not be glad to be 
of use?" 

'* You ask that question too lightly for me to give any 
formal answer. If you were truly afraid of my opinion it 
wonld be di£fsrent No ; I expect that I ahall only have 
to exert my influence in the way of reatraint" 

There was another pause, broken by Mrs. Aldenmeda 
They were sitting on one of the rustio seats near the lower 
part of the Rarden — if, indeed, so wild and uncultivated a 
ipot could be called a garden at all. A light wind was 
whispering in the pines, catching the tops of the tall cam- 
panulas ; a cricket was chirping in the grass. 
^ **I hope you have been impressed by one thing," Thorda 



said, at last '* I have been your wife now seven weeks* 
and I have not asked you seven questions concerning your 
future home— yours and mine." 

Damian smiled. *'Ijhave been greatly impressed," he- 
replied. •* Bnt I think I have understood. It was a little 
penance, was it not ?" 

''Not a little one. I have wanted to know so much." 

" It is somewhat stranga that you should have kept your 
silence unbroken until to-day." 

" Is it ? Why ? Is to-day more than any other day f^ 

** In one sense it it. You saw what a packet of letters I 
had this morning ?" 

'* Yes, and I saw that one or two absorbed you, and that 
you gathered them up, and took them away, and never 
spoke of them to me at alt" 

** And yet you asked no questions I You are a dear, 
patient wife. It consoles me to think that reward may 
come." 

" It Aos come ; I know it ; I know that something has- 
happened I Tell me what I" 

Damian Aldenmede ^rose up from his seat ^nd walked 
up and down the road for a while. The expression of his- 
face was very grave. 

« I ought not to keep you in suspense," he said, at last 
«• My UDcIe is dead ; he died suddenly, nearly four days^ 
ago. It is too late for ns to dream of going to King's « 
Alden for the funeral I am very aorry. And I think— I 
fear we must go soon." 

Mrs. Aldenmede received the news in silence. Thought 
she did not understand all, she knew much ; at any rate 
she knew that the two sons of Sir Ralph Aldenmede had^ 
l>een dead for some years. King's Alden— a place of which 
she had heard from others — wonld now belong to her hus- 
band. And the title would be his — and her$. She blushed 
for very pain, hearing in her mind's ear the name that 
was hers even now — "Lady AldenmedCi" 

The next moment she was ashamod of the blush, and 
fortunately she recollected that in all probability no great 
wealth would come with the title, while assuredly great 
responsibility would come. This was what her husband, 
had tried to prepare her for I 

Presently she joined him as he walked up and down,, 
placing her arm in his, and walking ailently for a while. 

"King'a Alden is a pretty place, is it not ?" she asked, 
by-and-by. 

*' Pretty I No, dear, I should not call it pretty. I do not 
suppose it could ever be made so. Still, we will do what 
we can, and we need not live there more than you like." 
• • » - » » ♦ ♦ 

It was not mnch more than a month later when, one 
evening, a carriage drove in at the gdtes of the avenue of ' 
chestnuts that lined the way to King's Alden. It was 
early twilight Tbe tall trees almost shut out the sky. 
The broad white road gleamed straight all the way before- 
them ; here and there a tall marble vase held some rare, 
late flowering plant ; here and there a fountain was play- 
ing in the midst of a bed of gay flowers. There were- 
lights in the windows all along tbe front of the house ; a . 
massive house it was, built by Yanbrugh, and frequently 
named after Blenheim and Castle Howard, though rather 
for its beauty of proportion than for its size or grandeur. 
It was built of the red granite of the neighborhood ; yet 
it had in the daylight a curiously cold and hard look. 
Damian Aldenmede, who had seen it in his youth, had 
had a fear that the present mistress of King's Alden might 
be rather repelled than attracted by the first sight of it 
He was glad that tbe gray twilight lent so much soft mys- 
tery to it, and to its surroundings — glad, too, that their 
late arrival necessitated the lighting of many lamps and 
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<MiDdle8. All Beemed bright enough now. There were 
some dozen of the old seryanto of the plaoe gathered to 
greet them ; flowers and plants had been placed in abund- 
ance. And aboTc*, on everj side of the four-square hall, 
the portraits of former possessors looked down, not all of 
them Alden modes. The plaoe had changed hands more 
i;han once since Sir John Yanbrugh had received his final 
check from the first owner. But the place had been long 
enough in the handi of the ancestors of Sir Damian 
Aldenmede for him to be enabled to feel, if not pride, then 
certainly satisfaction, in taking possession of a place that 
he hoped to be able to look upon as a home for him and 
for his, for generations to be. It was no low or un worthy 
-sensation that he felt as he handed his wife from the car- 



I will tell jou later all I mean bj that ; and mj husband 
will tell you better than I can. He has an idea that the 
true home is the world's true centre ; that the world, each 
nation of it, is made up of iudividnald, people who have 
homes, and are happy therein, or unhappy. He will tell 
you of his belief that the prosperity, the wellrbeing of a 
nation, is to be judged by the welfare to be seen at that 
nation's homely firesides. I need scarcely say that I agree 
with him ; indeed, how much I agreed, I did not know till 
this present hour." 

Then, quite suddenly, the momentary enthusiasm failed, 
or rather the power to express it failed. 

« I haven't made a speech, have I, dear ?" Lady Alden- 
mede asked of her husband, when they were left alone ia 
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riage that had been sent to meet them ; escorted her up 
the wide, gray steps, into the stately old entrance-ball. A 
white-headed man, grave and venerable, the steward of the 
late owner of King's Alden, came forward with a little 
epeech that seemed to die on his lips as Lady Aldenmede 
hastened with girlish haste from her husband's side and 
took the old man's hand. She could bear no more of his 
formal and studied words. 

''I am glad, very glad, to come to a home where there 
are some who are glad to see me," she said, with enthu- 
siasm in every tone and look. Then, turning to the 
others who stood near, she said : " It will require time to 
make us known to each other ; but no time is needed for 
me to assure you that I will do my best to make this house 
« real home for every one who may live under its roof, a 
xeal home, a Christian home, God granting that it be so. 



the wide, yet cheery-looking room which had been pre* 
pared for them by no unwilling hands. 

Flowers were there, they were everywhere. The dress- 
ing-table in Lady Aldenmede's room was a very miracle 
of loveliness, and signs of care, of thought, were visible on 
every hand. It was not wonderful that, half an hour later, 
when her husband came to see if she were dressed for 
dinner, he found her in tears — tears not easily charmed 
away. 

**It seems as if even God Himself had rained down 
upon one's head the coals of fire, the vengeance of an ex- 
treme and tender lovingness. You see it all, Damian, do 
yon not ? Remember how I fell because of my dread 
of poverty, of a cold and naked life. Then at the last 
moment I was saved ; and after that it seemed as if all 
else mast be penitence, as if only an extreme of privation 
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•eoold reooncile me to myself. And thoagh I had a sort of 
fear in marrying yon» a fear that my time of probation 
might probably be et an end, I did not dream of this ; how 
oonld I f How oonld I dream of anything so far beyond 
the brightest earthly prospect erer opened to me, even in 
thought, before ? And now» now I feel so small, so mean, 
80 unworthy. It is as if some one had oast a splendid 
gift at me with words of soom. And yet this is no right 
mood, and — no, I do not rightly express my true mood, not 
all of it. I am grateful, I am very grateful, and I am 
happy in the midst of all my regretful sorrow, I am yery 
happy I We can do so much noir, can we not, Damian ? 
There must 
be something 
to be done in 
a neighbor- 
hood like 
this !" 

•• Some- 
thing/ I fear 
that eyery- 
thing waits to 
be done. So 
far as I know, 
the e n t i r e 
district about 
King's Alden 
has been neg- 
lected, and 
this for gen- 
erations. It 
will require 
onr time, our 
money, oar 
prayers, our 
patience, and 
the utmost 
of our help 
and strength. 
Do not be 
afraid, dear, 
do not dread 
an unbroken 
felicity." 

"It is bet- 
ter 80.'* 

"It is much 
better. It 
8eems like a 
paradox, but 
I am happier 
far in know- 
ing that my 
happiness is 
not likely to 

be unshaded ; that the shadow of the crosses that fall upon 
other liyee may cast the blessing of that shadow over my 
own, oyer both our own. So we need not fear." 

"No. Yet is it not strange how a feeling of fear seems 
almost always to accompany any sudden or great felicity ?" 
"Yes, it is strange ; but I, for one, would not wish it 
otherwise. And since it seems almost uniyersal, there is 
doubtless some truth hidden underneath to be discoyered 
at a later date. Often it seems to me that the world is yet 
but m its infancy. We know so little ; we discern that 
there is so much yet to be known." 

'* So it has seemed to me," Thorda replied ; ** yet I fancy 
that each one of us by our human life (if trnly liyed) may 
■dyance the science of human Hying somewhat" 
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**Ah ! there yon touch upon an immense truth. Our 
life if truly liyed ! We can none of us grasp all that that, 
means in a single moment Only the surface ideas occur 
to us. We know that we should be patient, be temperate, 
self-denying ; that we should haye compassion for the- 
sorrows of others — nay, that we should seek out such sor- 
rows, set ourselyes to ayert sorrows that are only on th» 
way to others ; but there is much beyond that we do not 
recognize. Which of us has a trnly tender dread of tho 
ills that mar the inner life of the people about us ? Nay. 
do we not start aside and leave suspected suffering to cure 
itself, or develop itself, as may be in the nature of it ?' 

Dreading the- 
eyil of inter- 
ference, we 
strike upon 
the rock of 
neglectful in- 
difference." 

••And how 
shall any 
human being 
perceive the 
right me- 
dium ?•• 

••Only by 
being loving- 
ly human. 
The true 
lover of hu- 
manity can 
scarcely make- 
grievous mis- 
takes. If he 
should, his 
very loving- 
ness would 
cause his mis- 
take to be 
forgiven. 
O h a r i ty 
beareth all 
things, be- 
lieveth a 1 1 
things, 
hopetb all 
things, en- 
dureth all 
things; Char- 
ity never 
faileth." 
* « • 

In the 
Spring of the 
year that fol- 
lowed. Sir Damian and Lady Aldenmede went once again 
to Ulvstan Bight Mrs. Godfrey went with them— indeed, 
she went with them everywhere^ as a cherished and valned 
companion, one who helped to make their home-life richer 
and fuller, ond graced it with much knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The meeting between tho^e who came from King's 
Alden and those who cams from Garlaff Grange was as 
interesting as it was affectionate. Mr. and Mrs. Hartas 
Theyn were foremost in the group of people who entered 
the drawing-room at the new Alexandra Hotel The squire 
and Bhcda had purposely lingered a little behind, but it 
was easy to see that no ill-feeling had inspired them. The 
dinner passed off lightly and pleasantly, idl undue warmtb 
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of emotion being deooronely kept in the buck ground for 
tUet eyening; 

It was nfxt morning, on the olifT-top, that 8ir Damian 
Aldenmede meeting Mrs. Hartat Thejn, wta enabled to 
eay a fitting word — a word thai setmei to close a certain 
chapter of the family history. 

And Barbara replied with a dignity, a gentleness, a win- 
mingness all her own. 

" I always look npon that day when I met yon on the 
•eoanr as the beginning of my life's happiness," «he said. 
*' The beginning of all tme search after trntb ; of all that 
*has been good and helpful to me. Before yon had spoken 
to me of anything bnt the common speech of the dsy I 
iiad wished to do something for yon — to rise in some way 
-a little nearer to your leyel. Yon awoke something in me 
that had slept before, but conld never sleep again. And 
then yon ahowed all your true generosity and helped me 
in every way ; and then she, Thorhilda, began to help 
me too ; and how I loved you both, and felt as if ray love 
^ere all one ! In is so natural, now, to be able to think of 
yon together. Indeed, I think I have never thought of 
-you apart. And oh I I am happy, very happy I To think 
of my being even reUted to yon— to the very people I 
-love 80 much ! Yea, I never thought to be so happy V* 

'*And is it an all-round sort of happiness?" Damian 
lAldenmede asked. 

Barbara looked up quickly. 

** You are meaning with regard to my hnsband ? He 
•hat only one fault — an undue humility. I shall never cure 
him of it. Bat I am not sure that I wish to do so. If 
ibe has another fault, it ia an undue generosity. The money 
>he g^ves away, the people he aaks to come and stay wivu 
fis, would be beyond belief if I were to tell yon of it alt in 
-detail Bnt aoraebow we do not really seem tne poorer 
for it. And if we were, I believe that we should still be 
happy, even very happy ; he is so gentle, and so thought* 
ful, and so careful of me and mine. Yon know that he 
has sent Jack to a good school at Danesborongn ; and if 
-he were little Ildd's own father he could not love her more, 
ind the child's love for him is most touching. If I had 
my jealouey in me it would certainly be awakened when 
I see her rushing to the door with her little arms outspread 
to meet him, and his outstretched to clasp ner I Ah ! yes, 
I am a very hsppy woman T' 

Damian Aldenmede went away from the top of the cliff 
in a mood not easy to describe, the elements being so very 
various. Gratitude stirred in him, and wonder, and rev- 
-erenoe ; and, last bnt not least, repentance for the want of 
faith and hope that had darkened so many of his days, 
and darkened them so unreasonably. 

** Why does one not trvst more ?" he asked of himself. 
"* Snrely the want of trust means defec> in oneself I To 
live nobly, rightly, humanly, would be to store up a re- 
tserve for the days to be, even though the days should be 
iew and e?i]. 

*' ' Few and evil ' we deem thsm, these days of ours, bnt 
that is when they are overpast. 

*' In the beginning all is lightness and brightness, and 
4dl we have, all we desire, is flooded in the light of hope. 
Then diapointment follows, with perhaps despair; and 
the utmost we can do is to hold on for a while, as people 
•ding to a fireok in the darkness and the storm. 

" And after the storm comes calm, with daybreak* and 
the sun shining over the tops of the dark mountains of 
-grief that had surrounded us on every side. So we oome 
to understand the ordering of this human life of ours, 
that it is but as a traveling from the cradle to the grave, 
leading ua, now by fair vdleys, elothed with the olive and 
^M Tine» now by barren Alpine heights, where only snow 



and hail and mist lend variation to the soene. Again m% 
descend, perhaps to the dreary shore of some Dead Sea of 
life, where we may wander on unhopefully, nay» even nn- 
wisbfnlly. We woald lie down and die if we could do so 
sinlessly, and we wonder that sin should be in the wish. 

**Bnt by-and-by the sun risen once more — the snn of 
faith, of hope, of belief in all that makes life worth the 
livintr. Then it is that we rise to full consciousness of all 
that lies in the tender, yearning, loving saying : 

'* * Ye will not oome unto Me, that ye might have life.* 

'* Then it is that at last we awaken to fnll perception of 
that great, grand truth, that there is no life but that — the 
life hid in Christ Jesus. 

••I am the Life, the Truth, the Way 1 

*' There is no other life, no other truth, no other way. 
All else is pain, and darkness, and ignorance, and death. 

" There is no other way bnt the way of the cross, the 
way of daily, hourly aelf-denial, of perpetual watchful- 
ness ; the way of unceaaing prayer. 

••*Pray without ceasing.' 

«'That is life's last secret 

"The man or woman who ia acquainted with that 
secret will be in no danger of exchanging his or her soul 
for any mess of pottage to be offered by this world of 
ours — this seductive, tempting, disappointing world." 



THX SKD. 



THE GREAT COUNCIL-TREE OF THE SENEGAS. 

Thb great Conncil-Tree of the Senecas, on the Old 
Castle Farm — Eanadesaga (Geneva, N. Y.)^-of Jerome 
Loomis, is now owned and occupied by his children. 
This large elm iv, in fact, a double tree — the two bodies 
branching just above the ground. Its measurement 
is as follows : Trunk, just above the ground, bnt near 
the crown of the roots, 25 feet ; two feet above the 
last measurement, or about three feet from the ground, 
21 feet 3 inches ; trunk of west branch, 13 feet 6 inches ; 
east branch, 15 feet 2 inches. The last two measurements 
five feet from the ground. Spread of the whole tree, 120 
feet. 

This noble elm is situated east of the ridge on the farm, 
on the east side of the old Pre-emption Road, and a little 
to the east of north from Old Castle, and was in the midst 
of the cornfields of the Seneca Indians at Eanadesaga. 
To the north of it was a fine peach orchard, destroyed by 
Sullivan's army, September 8th, 1779. Under the edge of 
the tree is the figure of a person with his foot on a stone. 
Thia stone is about four feet long and twenty inches wide, 
with a hollow scooped out toward the end, and was nsed 
by the Indians for pounding com in, and is in the same 
place where it was used snd left by them. — S, A, Ckmovmr. 



MADAME BOUCICAUT. 



Aui Paris mourns, and all the world eulogiEes, the late 
Madame Aristide Bouoicant, the proprietress and inform- 
ing spirit of the immense stores of the Bon Maroh^. All 
the employes of this establishment, male and female, from 
the heads of departments down to the most humble mes- 
senger, were organized into a kind of democratio com- 
mune, of which eacn member participated in the profits 
of the ooncem, in proportion to his term of serviesb As 
long a^o as 1876, M. Boucicant founded the fund knomi 
as the Pr^voyance Boucicant, which was derived from and 
augmented by a percentage from the profits of the Bon 
Murch^ stores, and devoted to the payment of graduated 
annuities to all employes of over ten years* standiag. 
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AfUr the death of h«r bntband* Mftdame Bonoieaut added 
^000,000 ftenoa to this fand, which now excetda 
7,000,000, aad benefits over 1.000 particiiMuita— this 
being, of oonrse, independent of salaries and other ben- 
•efioss. Her ontside oharities were innnmeraUe, and 
more than prinoely. For jears she expended not less 
-than 9350,000 annually in her *' minor" benefaotions 
alone. One of her fayorite oharities was an old men's 
4wjlnm near her own beantifnl suburban plaoe at Fon- 
ienaj aiiz Boses. Madame Bondoaut was seventj-two 
years old at the time of her death, being carried away 
1^ sudden congestion of the lungs. HL Boucicaut died 
about ten years ago, and since then she has been sole pro- 
prietor of the Bon March^. No ohange in the manage- 
ment was to be observed excepting that she gare much 
more to charities than oyer before. She said : '* I am all 
alone now. When M. Boucicaut was Hying there were 
two to proyide for, and so we could not spare as much as 
1 can now !" It was fifty years ago that she came to 
Paris, from the Saone, a modest, intelligent girl, seeking 
a situation as saleswoman. She began in a little shop in 
-the Bue de Bao, the only other employ^ being a young 
man a lew years her senior named Aristide Boucicaut. 
For ten years the two worked together in the little shop. 
Then they got married. A month later their employer 
<lied, and, by selling a few trinkets, they managed to raise 
money enough to buy the shop from his executors. That 
was the beginning of the Bon March^ Little by little it 
.grew. House after house was purchased and added to it, 
nntil at last the entire square was swallowed up. and the 
Bon Biarch^ of to-day attained its growth. 
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IN THE CARPATHIANS. 



SuKBAY is a yery entertaining day at Sinaia. All the 
peasants come from round about with carpets, costumes, 
and towels, fraiti of their industry during the long Win- 
ter. They station themselves in the gardens, opposite 
the meet central hotel, and there expose their goods over 
the balconies and benches to tempt the visitors. On a 
saint's day peas\nts come from very long distancos with 
their goods packed on mules, and holJ qaite a fair. Roa- 
manian carpets are of a rougher texture than most Oriental 
work, scarcely bigger than large rags, end of every shade. 
The costumes are often most beautifully worked in dififer- 
ent colors and ornamented with gold and silver spangles. 
Tbev find a great sale at Sinaia, as the national coatume ia 
popular among the Eoumanian ladies. They think liUle 
«>f paying many hundred francs for one costame. The 
•chief beauty of this dress is its extreme simplicity, but the 
effect is yery picturesque, as it suits the dark eyes and 
eolonng of the Roumanians. They say it dates back to 
the Roman day. Of course ladies wear very elaborate 
eostomes beautifully worked ; so do the richer peassnts on 
^ala occasions. The ordinary national dress of a Ron- 
maoian peasant woman consists of a oosrs*, white lioen 
ehirt, embroidered on the breast, neck, shoulders and 
wrists in bine, black, or red wool. A petticoat reaching 
to the ankles, also embroidered round the bottom, is of 
ihe same white linen, and over this an apron, or co/rtno, 
•of coarae, strong stuff, dark-bine or black, generally bor- 
dered with a red or yellow stripe ; the whole is confined 
-found the waist by a broad band of different colors. In 

Winter they wear an oyercoat or sleeyeiess skin waistcoat 

bsantifally worked in wools. During the warm weather 
ihej general iy g3 barefoot An unmarried girl either 

Isavea her head uncovered or ties on a handkerchief, while 
• i iri e d women wsar long yaila It is a very aimple dress. 



which seems to suit their primitiye sort of Ufe, for the 
peasant woman weayea all the linen and oloth used by the 
family. In the Oarpathians the women are, as a rule, fine 
and handsome, with a natural free, noble bearing and gait. 
They seem very strong and do not mind bard work. I 
have seen them divide with the men the labor of making 
roads and building houses. The men*s dress ooniists of a 
coarse white linen shirt, like a short tnnie^ worn ontside 
the pantaloons, and faatened round the waist with a 
strong, broad leather belt The rather full pcntaloons are 
confined below the knee by the thongs of the sandals, or, 
as the Roumanians call them, opinci — soles made of goat- 
akin, out the sise of the foot Md bound on by crossed 
bands. The mountaineers wear picturesque large hats or 
sheepskin caps {caciolas). The addition in Winter is the 
sleeveless embroidered waistcoat, or an enormous sheep- 
skin jacket doubtless very warm, but which has often 
seen too many generations to recommend it to fastidious 
tastes,— CJa/Ao/ic World far January. 



OLE BULL AND ERICSSON. 

Wb read, recently, an interesting story of Ole Bull and 
Ericsson, the inventor, which we do not remember to 
have heard before, and which we print herewith. 

It seems that they were friends in early life, but drifted 
apart, and did not meet again until each had become 
famous. Bnll had charmed the ears of admiring thou- 
sands all over the civilized world, while the part the great 
mechanician played in naval warfare dnring the war 
roused the North to enthusiasm an^l startled the world. 

When taking his leave. Ball invited Ericason to attend 
his concert that nigh^. 

Ericsson, however, declined, saying that he had no time 
to waste. 

Their acquaintance being thus renewed. Bull continued 
to call on his old friend when visiting New York, and 
usually, when taking his leave, would ask Ericsson to 
attend his concert ; but Enc^on always declined the in- 
vitation. 

Upon one occasion, Bnll pr^^ssed him urgently, and said : 
*'If you do not come, I shall bring my violin herd and 
play in your ahop." 

'< If you bring the thing here, I shall smash it,*' said 
Eriosfon. 

Here were two men the very opposite of etch other : 
Bull, an impnlsive, romantic dreamer ; Eric^on. atern, 
thonghtfnl, practical, improving every moment with ma- 
thematical precision. 

Biiirs cariosity was aroused to know what effsct music 
would have upon the grim, matter-of-fact man of squarea 
and circles. So, taking his violin with him, he went to 
Ericsson's shop. He had remove«l the strings, screws and 
apron. Noticing a displeased expression on Ericsson's 
face. Ball called his attention to certain defects in t^e 
instrument, snd, speaking of its conatr action, asked Erics- 
son about the scientific and aconstic properties involved in 
the grain of certain woods. From this he passed on to 
a discussion of sound-waves, semitones, etc 

To illustrate his meaning, he replaced the strings, 
and, improvising a few ohorda, drifted into a rich 
melody. 

The workmen, charmed, dropped their tools, and atooJ 
in ailent wonder. 

He played on and on; and, when finally he ceassd. 
Ericsaon raised his bowed head, and with moist eyrs. 
said : "Do not stop. GK> on 1 Go on I I nevar knew nntil 
now what there was lacking in my life."— drts^ian Union, 
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GABE'S KITTY. 

Bt Madklinb S. Bridges. 



"Hmiio I It's Gabe's Kitty, ain't it ? 'Evenin', Kitty." 

Gibe's Kitty and Gabe's Corner were well-known fea- 
tures in the mining distriots of Sheldon. They belonged 
to each other, in the faot that they both belonged to 
Qabe. Kitty was his daughter, and the '* Corner " was 
lu8 shanty, whioh had by degrees assumed quite impos- 
ing proportions as the leading store in town. Kitty had 
done muoh to increase the popularity of Gabe and his 
CJomer. She was a willful, gay-spirited girl and very 
pleasant to look at, even in the gathering dark of the 
Summer evening, as she responded with equal infor- 
mality to this informal greeting. 

"Beub Murray, get along. You scared me ; for a fact, 
you did." 

Toi..rmL Nob5.-l2. 



But she stood still in the road, and for a second Beub 
held in his the little, hard hand of the woman he loved. 
" Scared you, did I, Kitty ? That ain't easy to do." 
<*Well, it ain't easy "—in the soft, dear starlight he 
could see her teeth flash in a smile and the dimple 
deepen in her brown cheek — ''but you hit it out tiiis 
once in your livin' life." 

"You're a-goin" " he began, hesitatingly. 

"I'm goin' up Kelter's way," she interrupied, in a 
clear, decided voice, " and I'm goin' along as fast as I 
know how. Ain't that the same as Good-evenin', Beub ?** 
" Sha'n't I— can't I, walk with you a little ways ?" 
"You can't, Beub ; not any ways at alL" 
" Well, let me walk along when you're oomin' back ^ 
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"No^because — I'm going to meet another fellow." 
She waa still smiling, saucily. ** You haven't any objec- 
tion to that, I hope ?" 

**Nb, I haven't ; if you'll only teU me who the fellow 
is and where to find him, so I can go ahead and shoot 
him.- 

*' Much shootin* you'd do !" She laughed, lightly. 
"Well, I don't see cs I can stand here all night. No, 
Beub, I can't Honest, I have promised to meet some- 
body. Pshaw I" She pulled away from him the hand he 
had again captured. '* Ain't you ever goin' to get sense ? 
There's lots of girls in the world—lot's of 'em " 

"There's only one Kitty," he said, forlornly, and his 
face was sad enough to see, as he bent his tall head over 
the careless, half-defiant face before him. "Only one 
Kitty, anywhere,** 

*^And — you— can't— have — ^her 1" She prolonged her 
words with playful intonation. "For pity's sake, get it 
through your head. There ain't no one I like better for 
a friend, but— likin' ain't lovin', Beub, and it never will 
be. Tou'd just as well look out for some one else. 
You'll 1m gettin* left, furst you know," she added, with 
her pietty, ringing laugh. 

"I am left," he said, in a low voice. "No one else 
will ever tell me that but Kitty." 

** Well, you are left, sure enough, in the middle of the 
road. Gh>od-night, Beub. I can't stay any longer." 

"Go ahead. Who's stoppin' you — who's stoppin' 
you ?" 

He drew a long, deep breath, and, as she moved 
swiftly away among the darkening shadows of the tall 
pines, he pulled his hat off, and stood looking after 
her, letting the wind cool his fevered face and brow. 
It was such a long time that he had loved Kitty ; ever 
since the day he helped her father to unload the wagons 
when they first came to Shddon, and Kitty had worked 
with him, a tall girl of fifteen, with dark hair streaming 
loose to her waist. She was twenty now, and he was 
twenty-six, but it seemed to Beub that he had loved 
Kitty all his life. 

The bell from Kelter's Mill was slowly ringing ten, 
and Beub was striding along the road over the hill to his 
cabin. The road by which Kitty must return crossed 
this at the railroad-ixack, a little way behind him ; but he 
had turned his back on temptation, and had resolutely 
put away the half-formed plan of meeting her face to face 
with her escort, whoever he might be, or, at least, of 
assuring himself that her words were the mere overflow of 
mischievous gayety of heart. He had conquered this im- 
pulse with a smile of self-contempt, and was sending the 
ground behind him in fine, swinging style, his head up 
and a cigar between his teeth, when his heart stood sud- 
denly still. The sound of the bell had ceased, but an- 
other sound close at hand had taken its place— the sound 
of voices ; of Kitty's voice, and the voice of his partner, 
Gilbert Wray. Instantly he knew they were coming 
through Lent's pasture-field by the cross-cut, and must 
step out on the road before him in a moment more. In- 
stinctively, he moved back, and drew himself up qtiickly 
in the dense shadow of a clump of bushes, and stood still 
to let them pass. 

But, instead of passing, they, too, stood still, within 
three yards of him. He could see their fs^oes plainly by 
the late-risen moon. This, then, was his rival, Gilbert 
Wray ! the man with whom he had slept and worked and 
broken bread ; who had shared, at his side hardship and 
Bmccess ; the man, of all oth6is» whom he trusted and 
believed I 
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" I won't go any further with you now," Gil was say- 
ing, in a sort of pleading tone. " There's always people 
round the station, and it's best we shouldn't. It's only 
for your sake, Kitty." 

" Oh, no I" she said, piteously, and tears were in her 
voice. "No, no, no I It's because you don't care to be 
with me — ^it's because you don't care I I come all this 
way, and would, if it was ten times further, to see you ; 
but it's always the same. You don't care how soon tre 
part — the quicker the better always for you. Well, it'i 
so, it's so !" 

She was weeping now, passionately, and could say no 
more. 

"Kitty," said Gilbert, gently and tremulously, stand- 
ing apart fxpm her with his arms folded, as if against 
temptation, " it cuts to my heart to see you like thii. 
God knows if ever I meant to give you any trouble. Did 
I, Kitty ? Wasn't I fair and honest to you ? I told yen 
I was married." 

"Oh, not in time; you didn't," she stammered, 
through her sobs. "It was a week before— you— told 
me. And — and the very first day when you came in 
with father I thought you were the one I could love. 
Oh, I don't ask you to love me, Gilbert — I could nevOT 
be wicked enough for that — only I must see you some- 
times. I want you only for my friend. Now, is that any 
harm ? I have no brother — no one but father. Why 
won't you let me be something to you ? Why can't we 
be friends ?" 

"We can't, Kitty." He fixed his face sternly, and 
looked down at the beseeching, upturned face, wet with 
tears, in the moonlight. " No good ever come of that 
kind of friendship. If I was your friend, as you'd like 
me to be, Kitty, I couldn't be a true husband. My 
thoughts would go to you more'n to the woman they 
belong to, because I am very lonely here, and you are 
near me, and it wouldn't do I I know the world, my girl, 
and I know how quick an innodent feelin' can change to 
somethin' different, and bring no end of trouble. I tell 
you, Kitty child, what's for your good is never to see me 
any more." 

"Bat I can't," she saia, nuskily. That's foolish 
talk. Do you want me to die f Ain't it bad enough to 
be week after week waitin' for a minute or two like this ? 
I won't tease yon, Gilbert; but oh, promise to come 
down— soi7»e^im0s, any way 1 Oome with Beub. I don't 
mind anything, if I can see you once in a while, and 
know you're well and not forgettin' me." 

" But, my girl, it ain't right you should think of me 
like that Can't you see it ain't &ir — to Alice ? Think, 
if you was my wife, Kitty— my wife that I chose and 
married." 

"Oh, don't." 

She hid her face on her arm with a sob. 

"Yes, I must, Kitty, else you won't understand ; and 
if you was far away, and could see me standing here with 
a pretty girl ; if you was my wife, Kitty, that loved me, 
would you think it right f What would you wish me to 
say to that woman — for your sake ? Tell me now ; be 
honest, Kitty." 

"Just what you have said, Gilbert." She looked up 
at him with sudden courage. "Yes, if it broke her 
heart ! You are the best man that stands in God's wodd 
to-night. And, Alice," she said, brokenly, after a min- 
ute's pause, is — the happiest woman. Well, now, M 
leave you. It always ends the same, doesn't it ? I oiy 
myself sick, and — you are sorry — and — ^it's my fault, 
Gil, all of it 1 Oh, but if any one could ever show me 
bow to put you out of n^y mind, it's all Fd ask. I guess 
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that's past prayin' for, though. Well, all right, we'll 
Hre till we die, I suppose. Gtood-night, GHIL I'm 
Bornr " 

She broke off suddenly, and held out both her hands. 
Gil took only one of them, pressed it, and dropped it 
gently. 

" Good-night, Kitty. I'd best not come any further." 

" Oh, that's all right I can get along. I've got to, 
anyway." Her laugh jarred sti-angely on the sobbing 
pathos of her voice. •* Good-night, Gil, I ain't askin' 
yon to come and see me any more. " 

But to this he made no ref>ly. He only said, *' Take 
care of yourself, old girl l" and so they parted ; Kitty 
honTing down toward the town, Gilbert slowly mounting 
tke kill ridge, his head bent thoughtfully on his breast. 
And the listener in the bushes flung himself face down- 
ward among the brushwood, and buried his head in his 
arms. 

It was long past midnight when Beub reached his 
cabin, but the lamp was still burning, and Gilbert had 
n«4 yet retired. He was writing, seated at a comer of 
the rough table, on which were placed the dishes ready 
for break&tft. The floor was swept and clean, the lamp- 
ohiomey shone like crystal, and the little place alto- 
gether showed a home-like orderly keeping — ^very rare to 
fiad in the miners' cabins at Sheldon. 

Beub came in with a loud, unsteady footstep, and flung 
himself down on the nearest bench, that creaked beneath 
his weight 

Gilbert looked up steadily at his haggard, gloomy face 
and wild, disordered hair, to which some dry leaves of 
the underbrush were clinging. 

'^ffeUo/" he said, in a tone of perfect comprehen- 
aion. 

"No, I ain't," Reub answered, hoarsely; "not a drop, 
bat I've got a blamed, confounded headache, and I'm 
goin* to bed." 

"Well, take some, then." Gilbert nodded toward a 
oloeet in the comer. *' The bottle's there, and I'll git 
you up some hot water, if you say so. " 

" Never mind. Go on with your writin'. Sleep's the 
thing for me, if I can only git it" 

"Fm through, now," GHbert said, in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, opening and shutting his cramped hand, as he 
glanced at the finished page. He folded it up awk- 
wardly, and began to shove it into a yellow envelope. 

"I've been writin' to my wife," he said, slowly, with a 
grave smile. "I've been telUn' her I'm goin' home^ 
Beub ; " I'm goin' home, sure, the last week of this 
month." 

"You ain't?" 

"Yes, sir ; for a fact, I am." 

Beub was silent for a moment, gazing at his partner 
with a bewildered air. 

" You're goin* to leave a fortune here, behind you, in 
Sheldon Mine ? You won't wait to dig it out ?" 

" Sho !" said (Hlbert He was still looking smilingly 
•t the letter. 

"Well, I suppose you can't help bein' good. Ain't 
tiiat the moral of it ? Now can you, Gil ?" — in the tone 
of a man pleading for a fair, unbiased answer. 

"Good? Who's talkin' about bein' good? What's 
that got to do with goin' home to stay with your wife 
and child, Td like to know ?" 

"Well, I ain't givin' myself away, old man " — ^Beub 
began to pull off his boots, with a brightened aspect — 
"but I happen to know yon can't help bein' good, and 
that's enough for me." 



" What on earth are you gabbin' about ? and where yon 
been to-night, anyhow ?" 

"I've been to church," said Beub, promptly. 

"Yes, you have I" in a tone of derisive unb^ef. 

"That's where I've been. I've been hearin' holy 
gospel." 

"You look like it" 

" I feel like it, any way." He threw his heavy boots 
behind the stove and went over to the settle-bed in the 
comer and sat down on the side a moment or two, facing 
his comrade. "Don't leave the light bumin' for me, 
Gil. I sha'n't want it I'm bound to get my whack of 
sleep to-night, my boy." He laid his head down on the 
pillow. "Ain't I been to church ?" he murmured, and 
turning his face to the wall. " Never mind if I ain't, 
that's all." 

" He's gone, Kitty ; it's the truth. Went yesterday in 
evenin' train, Gil did." 

She pushed by him and entered the little cabin, look- 
ing round in a dazed sort of way. 

" Sure enough," she said, standing still in the middle 
of the floor. "I didn't believe it I ooiddn't believe it, 
that he'd go like that, without even^sayin' good-by." 
She seemed as if speaking to herself. " Gil didn't used 
to be so independent." 

Beub walked over to the little window and looked out, 
miserably silent. Her face frightened him, it was so 
unlike Kitty's — so strange and changed. 

"You'd think he'd say good-by to father," she con- 
tinued, in the same hard, heartbroken voice. " We were 
friends to him, all of us down there." 

" He was called off sudden," said Beub, bravely, be- 
ginning, through sheer 4^P^) ^ invent. "Hem I 
called off sudden. His child — yes, his little boy — was 
terrible sick " 

"He had no little boy. It was a girl," she said, 
eagerly. 

"I said girl, didn't I? Well, you see she had— oh, 
smallpox — most dreadful bad I" Beub flourished his 
hands in a manner vaguely descriptive of intense suffer- 
ing. "And— she kep' callin' for father. He had to go, 
Kitty. What else could he do ?" 

" Yes, but the }>eople here might call for him till they 
was hoarse, I g^ess, and he wouldn't come back." 

" Oh, he's comin'," said Beub, briskly, casting truth 
to the winds. " It's a secret, Kitty ; no one knows it 
but me. Yes. Oh, he's comin' back. Of course he's 
comin' back." 

"lFl^i^"she queried, sharply. She had crossed the 
room now, and stood at his side. He was forced to 
look round and meet the ang^uish of her dark, tearless 
eyes. " You ain't foolin' me ; you ain't, Beub Murray, 
are you?" 

"Foolin* you? What for? It won't make much 
differ to you^ will it, whether he comes or stays ? Well, 
he is a-comin' here — ^let me see — about the 10th of Octo- 
ber ; but don't you gfive it away— it's between ourselves. 
The 10th of October will fetch him back." 

"Oh, Beub, I hope it wilL And now her fixed, dry 
eyes softened into tears that did not fall. " I'm so sorry 
his child is sick. Poor Gil ! we'd miss him awful if he 
staid away, wouldn't we, Beub ? And you— why, you'd 
be lost without him I Well, it's all right if he ain't gone 
for good. Don't tell any one I came up all the way to 
inquire about him, will you, Beub ? I didn't, either. " 
She was smiling and beginning to look like Kitty again 
as she straightened her hat at the little glass. " I was 
oomin' up to Sarah Kelter's, anyway ; but, somehow, I 
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always did think a lot of GiL He was good to me. The 
10th of October I Oh, that ain*t long to wait " 

Poor Beub bit his lip, and looked ont hard at Sheldon 
Mountain. 



" We'll call the baby Eittr. It's our first, 
and ehrfs got to be named fot ^ouj" said Beub, 
decidedly, 

** Oh, I don't know ; Kilty ain't u pi"etty 
name. Perbapa jour wife woaldn't like it/* 

They w«re walking together from Eeub*s 
modest villa to Gabe's Corner^ over the old 
road, that was now well pared and lighted, 
and Kitty was It^aning on Reub's arm, as they 
discussed this grave question with earneatness. 

** My wife was the first to say so, and if ahe 
hadn't boeu, I'd been. Boa't you think, now, 
you*d ought to have some duty to my child 
for the Hu fieri n*s you gave her father more*u 
once ?" 

Beub laughed, as if the suffering mentioned 
had been rattier of a pleasant nature. 

** All right/- said Kitty, gayly. " I'm a god- 
mother. I only hope I can live up to it" 

**You ought to have children of your own, 
though , * * Reu b co ii tin ued , tend er ly . * * Tb era's 
nothin' like it. I tett you a fellow— a person 



little girl of mine, now, she ain't a great deal to look 
at, but do you think I'd give her for the hall of Shel- 
don's Mine ? Not much I wouldn't. No, sir, there ain't 




—don't know till they are a father, or a mother— they 
don't know nothin' about the hold it gives you onto 
life." Beub had been a parent nearly a week. ''That 



gold enough in Colorado to buy that t>iuidl6 
of white fiannius." 

'*0h, you goose I" said Kitty, laughing. 
They were slacking their paee now^ before 
a fine brick building that bote the legend, 
*' Gala's Corner/' in gilt letters along its 
front. **Come in a minute, can*t you; it 
iBn*t late." 

"I gneas I won *t — not to-night 111 go 
along back to Lucy. The baby might " 

** Bhe might wa^e and cry for you," said 
Kitty, gravely, with the old misebievouB 
f^parkle in her eye. '*WeU, go on. Tell 
Lucy I will be over in the morning/' 

"Kitty; is that you, Kitty?" Gabe's 
voiee greeted her from the open door as 
she ran np the steps. "There is some one 
here bia waitin' to see you — waitiu' most 
sence you went away — there in the ptxLor" 

*'Ia'that so?** 

She pushed the door open. The light 
fell full on her face and dazzled her for a 
moment, then she found herself face to face 
with a tall and weU-dressed stranger, who 
stood still beside the table looking at her without a 
word. 

*• Did you wish " she began, pleasantly. Her voice 
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f&ltered. She 
pressed both 
hands against 
her head. *'My 
Qodr she 
said. <at'sGil 
— it's Gilbert 
Wray 1" 

She did not 
move toward 
him. She stood 
quite still, 
looking at him 
with dilated 
eyes. 

"Kitty. And 
is that yonr 
welcome ?" 

He held out 
both his arms. 

"/« U? she 
an swer e d, 
breathlessly. 

She flung 
herself on his 
breast, and for 
the ftrst time 
in all their 
meetingB and 
partingB they 
clasped and 
held and kissed 
each other as 
friends may, 
perhaps, but 
as loTem must 

"Oh, and . 
you came! It 
is eight years 
—do yon know 
it, an — eight 
years since you went away ? 
see yon. It's like a dream. 










I am glad, glad, glad to 

Let me look at yon, GiL" 

She had fonnd her voice now, and was trying to with- 
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have gone if I 



draw herself 
gently from 
his arms, but 
they tightened 
their hold. 

" Fve come 
to stay, Kitty 
— to stay with 
you, if you will 
let me, dear" 

"With me, 
Gilbert ?'^ 

" Yes, Kitty, 
I'm alone now 
in the world. 
My girl, my 
only child, has 
just been mar- 
ried, and poor 
Alice died two 
years ago. I 
made her very 
happy, Kitty. 
I was good to 
her always, 
and->now I am 
alone — and I 
have come to 
Kitty, if she 
can make room 
for me in her 
heart" 

" You took 

my heart away 

with you when 

you went from 

Sheldon," she 

said, gently. 

"And — you've 

had it ever 

since." 

my own heart here," laying his bronzed 

her dark hair. " Do you think I would 

hadn't loved you, Kitty ?" 
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A Colony of Latter-day Saints Down on Oape Cod. 



HIDDEN STARS. 



I WATOHSD the day sink out of sight. 

With snowflakee in her hair, 
And sombre garments trailing out^ 

Upon the frosty air. 
A brooding stillness wrapped the earth, 

A strange and mystic calm, 
As if it heard, from heights above, 

The sound of prayer or psalm. 

The clouds shook out their leaden folds 

Across the frowning sky; 
The timid stars, forbid to shine, 

No longer cheered the eye. 
Bo dark, so chill, no voice, no sound, 

No light athwart the gloom; 
It seemed as if our pallid forms 

Were ghosts within a tomb. 



The night climbed toward the midnight b»" 

With slow, majestic tread ; 
I looked again. Lol clear and bright, 

The stars were overhead. 
And there, in lines of living light. 

More sweet ttian poet's rhyme, 
I read, " Behind the cloudy vail 

We're shining all the time." 

80, when some cherished hope goes down 

In rain of falling tears, 
And heavy clouds of grief hang low 

Above the coming years. 
I'll grope my devious way along, 

Secure from every ill ; 
Ck>ntent to know, though hid from sight, 

God's love shines o'er me still. 



A COLONY OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS DOWN ON CAPE COD. 

By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. 



Down on " the tip of Yankee land/' as Cape Cod is 
sometimes called, there is a colony of Mormons, distin- 
guished from their brethren in the far West by the term 
'* Josephites," or *' Liatter-Day Saints," as they profess to 
be the converts of Joseph Smith, Jr., son of the so- 
called Mormon prophet, and not to believe in or practice 
polygamy. The colon j consists of some two or three 
hnndred members in Dennisport, contignons to and a 
part of West Harwich, which is reached by the railway 
that runs from one end of the Cape to the other, connect- 
ing the villages on the route, somewhat after the fashion 
of a string of beads. Taking an early train at Boston, 
Harwich is reached by noon. The country bordering 
this road is very picturesque. Here and there an elegant 
Summer villa peeps from amid dense foliage, or some 
antiquated mansion is isolated as though friendless and 
alone ; pretty lakes gleam in the sunshine, crested with 
water-lilies, and a windmill with its long arms crowns a 
hill. The foliage is everywhere luxuriant after passing 
Buzzard's Bay, and the wayside flowers are of unusual 
beauty and variety. The loungers at the stations are emi- 
nently fitting in such a moving picture, and are unique 
in appearance. They are generally gaunt and thin, as 
though they had been reared on ** blue fish and east 
wind," and are content to wear the bodily coverings 
purchased by their ancestors. 

At Harwich station a conveyance of an ark-like appear- 
ance and capacity is found for the transportation of 
passengers to the clean, pretty, well-ordered old town of 
West Harwich, and just beyond is Dennisport, close to 
the ocean. The dwellings of the ** Saints," that stretch 
along the sides of several streets or roadways, are built 
of wood, painted white, and are of tolerable size, and, 
without the slightest pretension to ornament or beauty 
of architecture, are very thrifty and comfortable in ap- 
pearance. Flowers are cultivated in some of the small 
yards bordering on the street ; but there is a conspicuous 
lack of any attempt to adorn these tiny doorways. A 
fair-sized meeting-house, off from the main thoroughfare, 
is equally plain, and lacking in all architectural display. 
It is the only public building in the village, and is used 
for social purposes as well as the Sunday and weekday 
gatherings for worship. An admirable drive leads down 
to the shore, where there is a long dock reaching out 
into the ocean, some sheds for packing fish and shelters 
for the fish-dealers. Nearly all the male '' Josephites^ 
are fishermen. The Harwich residents refrain from call- 



ing the people of this community '* Mormons," but wbfle 
they are nominally friendly, and barter in trade with 
them, do not consider or treat them as though they are 
on the same social grade with themselves. Captain 
Howes is the most prominent of the ** Saints," and is said 
to be ever ready to define his peculiar doctrines. This 
decidedly amphibit>us-looking individual, seated in his 
boat, or giving directions to his subordinates in relation 
to a *' catch of mackerel," would make an interesting 
study for an artist He is lank and keen-eyed and brown, 
and of rather intelligent visage — ^just what the Yankees 
call "cute-looking." 

**Yes," he was quite willing to talk of his religion. 
"We are Mormons of the kind called ' Josephites,' the 
true 'Latter-day Saints.' We do not believe in plmral- 
ity " 

'* You mean polygamy ?" 

" Yes. that is what I mean. At tlie time of Joseph 
Smith's death the Mormons separated ; some foUowing 
Brigham Young. Joseph Smith, Jr., of Piano, HI., is our 
leader. His father was a true prophet The true bap- 
tism is immersion, because Christ was baptized in the 
Biver Jordan ; no one will be eternally lost, and we think 
Christ is coming to reign over us in person." 

" What of your form of worship ?" 

"Just like that of other people: a Sunday service. 
Sabbath-school, and weekly prayer meetings. We have 
the best of all religions mixed up in one. Our Bible is 
one that Elder Pratt translated. It is like the King 
James Bfble, only it explains things a good deaL " 

" And the Book of Mormon ?" 

" Oh, that is the History of Mormon, that Smith dis- 
covered on some gold plates. I don*t know who wrote 
it, and I never read it." 

Captain Howes has always resided at Dennisport, and 
was "converted by a Mormon missionary." Two Confer- 
ence meetings are held by the "Saints " in Ocean Hall, 
West Harwich, every year, as their own publie audi- 
torium is not large enough to accommodate the Mormon 
colonists who gather there from Fall Biver, Providence 
and Boston. The town's people also attend these meet- 
ings. They have " smart speakers and first-rate sing- 
ing," one of the residents of Harwich remarked. Borne 
converts are made in each of these semi-anniversaries 
through the eloquence of Joseph Smith, Jr., or some 
preacher selected for his persuasiveness, who joins the 
community at Dennisport or elsewhere* 
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There is a resident elder, but he is too muoh imder the 
weather, nsoallj, to answer the onrions questionings of 
visitors, and hides himself beneath the obscnrity of his 
domiciliary roof. Persons less oantions, who hare not 
quite gone over to the faith, affirm that, while these Mor- 
mons profess not to believe in "plurality," they act in 
numerous oases on the principle of " ajfinity." Mar- 
riages among them have frequently been broken in this 
way, to be resumed if it is practicable. A young woman 
did not hesitate to say that '* Love goes where it is sent "; 
and that " people cannot help loving, even if they are 
married." The children of this colony attend the free 
school in EEarwich with the other children of the yicinity. 
An intelligent person, bom and brought up on the Oape, 
and accustomed to the tolerance used toward the 
" Saints," remarked : "These Mormons have got some 
black sheep among them, but generally they are in- 
dustrious, and behave well." 

Another said, in excuse for one of them who departed 
with an af&nity belonging to the colony : 

" Why, he came back, and is living here now. " And, in 
'speaking of a woman who left her partner and went to 
lutah with an "affinity": "She was gone twenty years, 
but has returned to her family, and they are all very 
happy together. " 

In short, while this Cape Ood colony of Mormons 
profess to be outwardly decent, they are secretly of the 
same stamp as the Mormons of Utah. 



A ditour can be made on the return from Dennisport to 
the station through a lovely grove of hemlocks, festooned 
with the fine pale-green Spanish moss commen to this 
portion of the Cape. A lake, studded with small iakoids, 
is near, to make the picture complete, and suggeslhre of 
an earthly paradise, until some unfortunate turn m. the 
road brings the roofs of the Mormons' houses inta view, 
and the quotation seems apropos : 

" Where every prophet pleases, and only man is vfle^" 

The Cape Codder is loquacious, and makes the return 
to the city less tedious than it would otherwise prove. 
He will inform one that the owners of property on the 
Cape have but one xshance in their lives to sell their real 
estate ; that eyery other man has been, or is, a sailor, and 
when they get weary of roaming over " the deep, deep 
sea," they settle down to cultivate small farms ; that 
nautical expressions are very common ; that hensags, 
salted and dried, are used through the year, and ealled 
"Cape Cod turkeys," etc., by the poorer classes ; that a 
peculiarity of the Cape is a community of names, many 
residents of the same town having the same nama> who 
are not at all related, etc. ; and — what is possibly a real 
regret — ^that so many New York and Boston peopU visit 
this delectable land every Summer, that he is tioubled 
at the prospect of having his beloved institutions, cus- 
toms and manners become things of the past and mere 
traditions. 



THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION, 

A SKETCH OF EMIN PASHA'S LIFE AND WORK. 

By Robert W. Felkin, M.D. 



Few of my maders will understand the feelings I 
experienced when, on October the 28th, 1886, after a 
silenoe of nearly three years, I received a letter from 
Dr. P^miTi Bey. A friendship conceived in the very heart 
of Africa is usually no ordinary one, and it was there I 
first clasped hands with the remarkable man in whose 
unique position and work it will be my endeavor to 
interest you. 

Until the publication of his recent letters, his name 
was almost unknown, except to a small group of scien- 
tists and friends, who had followed his extraordinary 
career with deepening interest, and who had almost 
given up hope of again hearing from him. 

When the northern portion of the Egyptian Soudan 
was handed over to anarchy, people seemed to imagine 
that the whole of the possessions of Egypt were lost, and 
that, except for certain frontier troubles, England would 
have no more anxiety concerning them. Such, however, 
was not the case ; for the pearl of the Soudan was still 
intact, held by the energy and resources of one man, 
himself aided by the heroic devotion of a handful of 
Egyptian and negro troops. 

It would be of interest, but beyond the limits of my 
space, to enter into the whole subject of the Egyptian 
annexations toward the equator ; suffice it to say that 
Egypt, owing to the anti-slavery policy of England, had, 
under the leadership of Sir Samuel Baker and Oeneral 
Qordon, annexed extensive tracts of country, with the 
riew of exterminating the slave-trade. 

The popular idea that the whole of the Soudan is com- 
posed of barren deserts is totally false, for from Khar- 
toum southward extends a country, once under Egypt's 
«sway, which is perhaps one of the most fertile on the 



face of the earth. Those who know the country have 
never doubted its immense value, and those famiUfle ^ith 
the inhabitants have ever wished the chains of nisery 
that bound them should be unloosed. But BBgkmd's 
anti-slavery policy was not carried through ; the mterest 
excited by Gordon Pasha*s efforts to subdue the slave- 
trade and introduce a just government into the Soudan 
soon flagged; and when, in 1880, finding his plans 
thwarted and the support he had enjoyed withdrawn, 
General GU>rdon resigned his post, the fate of those fer- 
tile plains and their teeming populations was sealed. 
His heroic defense of Khartoum appeared to reawaken 
popular enthusiasm, and the city's fell was keenly felt 
by the British public. If this feeling were genuine, I am 
sure the public will sympathize with a man who has held 
his province for four years, unaided by supplies, and un- 
supported by a single word of sympathy from the civil- 
ized world. Surrounded by bitter foes, Emin Pasha ha9 
known 'how to infuse his enthusiasm into the hearts of 
his followers, and up to July of last year, to our know- 
ledge, this brave man has bidden defiance to the raiding 
slave-dealers and to the disaffected negro tribes that 
harassed his borders. 

The letters bearing evidence of his existence were for- 
warded by the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda to Zanzibar, and the last letter I re- 
ceived from him reached Edinburgh from Wadelai im 
the space of four months and a half. 

I shall now endeayor to give you a description of Dr. 
Emin Bey, who, since the arrival of the news that he was 
still holding out, has been raised by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to the rank of Pasha. I have been often ques- 
tioned as to Ms appearanoe» his maimer of bis life, his 
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religious views, and even as to the size of his boot, the 
eat of his coat, and the strength of his spectacles. 

Mj first introd action to Emin Pasha was on the 8th 
of October, 1878, 
when, having heard 
of onr dangerous 
I>osition in a block 
in the Nile, he 
came to onr res- 
cue. We had just 
escaped, after forty 
days* detention, 
when we met him 
coming from Lado 
to our assistance, a 
few miles south of 
Shambil, near the 
abandoned Catho- 
lic Mission Station 
of the Holy Cross. 
How well I remem- 
ber going on board 
his steamer, and 
the warm reception 



he gave us 1 Dressed 
in a white uniform, 
and wearing a fez, he 
presented the appear- 
ance of a tall, thin man 
of military bearing. 
The lower part of his 
face was hidden by a 
well -trimmed black 
beard, and a mustache 
of the same color par- 
tially vailed his deter- 
mined mouth. His 
eyes, though to some 
extent hidden by his 
spectacles, were black, 
piercing and intelli- 
gent ; his smile was 
pleasing and gracious ; 
his actions graceful and 
dignified, and his whole 



bearing that of a man keenly alive to everything pass- 
ing around him. Courteous, but somewhat reserved, 
he was distinguishable as a thorough gentleman. He 
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Addressed ns in English; bnt snbseqnentlj, finding I 
«poke German, we oonversed and corresponded in that 
language. Emin Pasha is a remarkable linguist, having 
a knowledge of most European languages, of several of 
those spoken in Asia, and also, of many of the African 
^Ualects. 

From our first meeting I felt drawn toward him, and 
as I became better acquainted with him mj admiration 
and respect deepened into a friendship that has con- 
tinued ever since. Whilst I was with him, he acted like 
« brother vO me, or, perhaps I should say, like a father, 
losing no opportunity of giving me advice and instruc- 
tion on all manner of subjects ; and, thus, I have to 
thank him for the knowledge that has enabled me to 
accomplish some scientific work in Africa. 

Twelve years ago, Dr. Emin Eflfendi— as he then was — 
was sent from Cairo to join Gordon Pasha, then Gov- 
ernor of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces. Born in 
Austrian Silesia, he had been a surgeon in the Turkish 
Army, lus medical education having been obtained in 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Gordon Pasha subsequently 
appointed him surgeon-general of the province, a posi- 
tion he continued to hold for the next four years. Medi- 
cine alone, however, did not engross his attention, for 
Gordon Pasha, taking advantage of his remarkable powers 
in dealing with natives, employed him in three diplo- 
matic missions of no little importance, viz., two to 
Uganda and one to Unyoro. One of his missions to 
Uganda was of singular difficulty and danger. An offi- 
cer, acting contrary to Gordon Pasha's instructions, had 
marched with 300 men to the capital of Uganda, with 
the intention of annexing the country, and Dr. Emin 
Effendi was sent to bring back the men. - This task he 
accomplished, after much difficulty, with complete suc- 
cess, and without firing a shot. It was most important 
for Gordon Pasha to enter into friendly relations with 
Kabarega, the King of Unyoro, who was continually 
harassing the Egyptian frontier ; and again Dr. Emin 
proved himself ^qual to the occasion, for he went, with- 
out escort, to Kabarega, and concluded a peace which 
undoubtedly saved Gordon Pasha and his few soldiers 
from annihilation. This mission, although so many 
years ago, has recently borne fresh fruit, for the friendly 
relations then brought about have enabled Dr. Emin to 
obtain some scanty supplies from Kabarega, and to send 
through him letters to the Church Missionary Society's 
representatives in Uganda, and have also assisted the 
intrepid Bussian traveler. Dr. Junker, to escape, vid 
Unyoro and Uganda, to Zanzibar. 

In 1878, Gordon Pasha, in his position as Governor- 
general of the whole Soudan, raised Dr. Emin Efifendi to 
the rank of Bey, and appointed him Governor of the 
Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, which position he has 
nobly and faithfully maintained up to the present time. 
His office was no sinecure, and the difficulty of his posi- 
tion can scarcely be understood in this country, and can 
only be fully estimated by the few Europeans who have 
personally visited the immense district under his juris- 
diction. Gordon's master-hand, which had organized 
the provinces, crushed the slave-dealers, and introduced 
a reign of peace, had been removed, and one governor 
after another had allowed affairs to relapse into a state of 
chaos. The slave-dealers had regained some of their 
former power, discontent was to be seen on all sides, 
and it needed, indeed, a strong man to restore order. 
Such a man Gordon Pasha found in Dr. Emin. When 
the latter took up the reins of government, the only dis- 
tricts in peace and security were included in a belt of 
teiul OB either side of the Nile, extending from Lado to 



the Albert Lake, and in the country occupied by the 
Shulis to the east of the Nile. 

With such enthusiasm and power of organization did 
Emin Bey take up his task, that by the end of 1880 
most of the stations had been rebuilt, peace and order 
were established therein, and all of them, then number- 
ing about forty, were connected by a weekly post. 
Throughout the whole province crime was almost un- 
known, and, through Emin's efforts, slavery was entirelj 
abolished, and the district cleared of the slave-dealers, 
who had carried on an underhand but extensive traffic 
up to the time of his appointment. Moreover, the Equa- 
torial Provinces which, in 1878, were maintained at a 
deficit of £38,000 per annum, had, three years later, a 
surplus of £8,000 ; and this remarkable financial im- 
provement was obtained, not by oppressive taxation, bat 
by the< practice of rigid economy and the suppression of 
abuses that had previously existed. To this I can per- 
sonally testify. 

The organization of this province has cost an immense 
amount of labor, and has been made possible only bj 
rigid attention to the minutest details, and to the special 
characteristics of the people inhabiting the oeuntrj. 
The population is a very mixed one, and consists of 
various tribes, possessing distinctive customs, speaking^ 
different languages, and having very varied character- 
istios. The accompanying pictures, which are repro- 
duced from photographs taken on the spot by my 
friend, Herr Bichard Buchta, form part of his marvel- 
ous and unique album of photographs of the Upper 
Nile region. The mild and docile Shulis, the brave 
Bari warriors, the cannibal Niam-Niams, and the musi- 
cal inhabitants of Unyoro, are striking types, and will 
serve to give an idea of the people to whom Emin Pa^ia 
has been content to devote so many years of his life. Be- 
sides the tribes represented in his pictures, Dinkaa, 
Madis, Makrakas, Bongos, Longos and Umiros, recog- 
nize the Egyptian rule in the Equatorial Provinoa I 
could write pages on the different customs and their 
manner of life, but space will not allow. 

The whole province is divided into districts, each 
having a military station in its centre, where the tax of 
grain and cattle has to be paid by the natives ; and it 
may be of interest if I here give a description of one of 
these forts. I will take Lado as an example. 

Lado is a well-built town, the divan, offices, 'mosqne 
and Government buildings being built of burnt bricks, 
and roofed with corrugated iron, all the other buildings 
being of wood and grass. The streets are wide and 
straight, and surrounding the station there is a broad 
promenade, a clear space of thirty yards being kept be- 
tween the houses and the earthwork fortifications. Be- 
yond these there are large gardens. The station has 
three gates, at which sentries are mounted day and 
night, the gates being open from 6 a. m. till 8 p. m. No 
gun is allowed to be fired near the station from sunset to 
sunrise, unless as a signal of an attack. At 5 : 30 A. m. the 
bugle sounds the reveille; and, shortly after, "Li^t 
your fires." At 6 ▲.]!. the muster roll is called, and the 
gates are opened. The soldiers then drill, and the 
women begin to sweep the streets — ^for, in Emin Pasha's 
stations, sanitary precautions are adopted, and the people 
are taught that cleanliness is next to godliness. At 8 : 30 
▲.M. all, excepting the sentries, turn out to work in the 
fields, to draw water or to fetch wood ; and, the dew 
being by that time dried up, the cattle are sent out to 
graze. Work lasts till 11 :30 a. m., when there is an 
interval of rest till 2:30 p.m.; the people then set to 
wprk again till 5 p.m., when all return inside the fort 
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At 8 : 30 P.M., ihe roll is called, and the gates are shnt ; 
and at 9 p.m. all fires are extingaished, an officer going 
the ronnds to see that this regulation is carried out. 
Curfew, in these parts, is a very important precaution, 
for, should a hut once catch fire, the whole station is 
threatened with destruction. In the Spring of 1878, be- 
fore Emin's rule began, Lado itself was burnt down, and 
the immense stores which Baker Pasha had taken to the 
province were all destroyed. 

Near each of the stations are groups of native villages. 
The soldiers are nearly all Makraka men, and, physically, 
a finer body of troops it would be difficult to find. They 
are brave (one might almost say recklessly brave), civil 
and high-spirited ; they obey orders with alacrity, and 
are at the same time intelligent in the performance of 
their duties. They are armed with the Bemington rifle, 
which they pride themselves on keeping bright and 
clean. Their uniform, when on duty in the station, is a. 
white tunic and trousers, boots, fez, and a cartridge-belt 
made of leopard-skin, which is bound round the waist 
and holds a sword, bayonet and knife. On the^arch 
they are dressed in brown clothes, with knickerbockers, 
and they seldom wear boots. I should have said they 
were clothed in this fashion, for now, poor fellows, they 
are scantily provided with kit. 

Each large native village is required to support one or 
two dragomans, who act as a kind of police. These are 
responsible for the peace of the village, and superin- 
tend the payment of the grain-tax to the Government. 
Some twenty or thirty of them live near a fort ; and 
when porters are wanted, or natives required for work at 
the station, they are commissioned to get together the 
requisite number. 

One of the illustrations gives a very good idea of these 
men. They are here formed up as if to resist the charge 
of slave-d^ers. They wear few clothes, are all armed 
with double-barreled guns, and are, as a rule, good shots. 
They are very reliable troops, have no fear, and fight like 
lions; and, what is more noteworthy, they can live on 
two or three handfuls of grain a day, and never grumble 
for their pay, however long in arrear it may be. The 
original picture was taken by Herr Buchta at Dem 
Zebehr, once the headquarters of Zebehr Pasha, prince 
of slave-dealers. His house, the only one of sun-dried 
bricks in the district, can be seen in the background of 
another illustration. If it could speak, what a ghastly 
tale of bloodthirsty tyranny it could tell I for from this 
place some thirty or forty thousand slaves used to be (ex- 
ported annually; and, now that it has been retaken by 
the slave-dealers, it has probably again become the 
centre of human traffic. 

In the Equatorial Provinces the only difficulty the 
authorities experience is in keeping up a strict disci- 
pline, without which it is impossible to maintain a good 
Oovemment, The natives require firm, but judicious, 
eontroL It is imperative that the orders of the Govern- 
ment should be obeyed, and to obtain this result the 
natives need more supervision than would be requisite in 
more civilized districts. 

Dr. Emin Pasha*s life is a laborious one. When at 
Lado, in addition to the cares of government, he finds 
time io relieve #6 physical sufferings of his people. At 
Bonrise every morning he may be found in his hospital, 
eiiher prescribing for or operating upon his numerous 
patients, and at night, when Government 'duties are over, 
instead of seeking well-eamed repose, you would see him 
writing by the light of candles, made by himself, those 
reports on scientific subjects that have enriched the 
pages of ^80 many learned periodicals. His intimate 



acquaintance with the various sciences is quite remarka- 
able : anthropological, botanical, geographical, geolo- 
gical and philological studies serve to occupy his leisure 
moments. In addition to all this, he has found time to 
teach the people to work for the sake of work itself, and 
not from compulsion ; good roads have been constructed, 
wagons made, and oxen trained to the yoke under his 
superintendence; the people have been instructed in 
weaving, and he has introduced the cultivation of 
cotton, coffee, rice, indigo and wheat. 

The contrast between Dr. Emin Pasha's province and 
the surrounding ones is very marked, for, in the latter, 
the. slave-dealers are carrying out, unchecked, their in- 
human trade. Brutal acts of atrocious cruelty are daily 
perpetrated, villages are sacked, the aged killed, the 
strong men tortured with fiendish ingenuity, and the 
women and children are carried away as slaves. 

Should Emin fall, or the relief expedition arrive too 
late, his province will inevitably relapse into the same 
hopeless condition ; only it must be remembered that the 
people would then feel their position far more keenly, 
having experienced for some years a beneficent rule. 
How much this has been appreciated by them may be 
understood by the desperate way in which they have 
fought against their foes, knowing, as they do, the misery 
they would suffer wore they to be conquered. It is not 
as if they had been in the receipt of their pay, or as if the 
prospects of rich rewards had been held out to them. 
j Pay they have not seen for years, clothes they have none, 
and yet, though decimated by starvation and disease, 
they have fought as only men fight whose homes and 
country are at stake. 

There are, no doubt, some— I hope but few — ^who will 
fail to see the necessity for the relief of Emin Pasha. I 
have heard it said, ** He could come away if he liked," to 
•which I would reply, "Yes, he could escape alone with a 
few picked men, were he a coward or a selfish man ; but 
in so doing he would have to leave behind the Egyptian 
officials, their wives and their children. Being, how- 
ever, true, brave, and unselfish, it is as impossible for 
him to deser'^ his trust as it was for General Gt>rdon to 
yield to the wishes of men who placed expediency before 
honor, and who, apparently, cared not one straw for the 
shame of a broken word." 

In order to avoid any possibility of mistake, and to 
show that Emin Pasha had no choice left him as to the 
advisability of evacuating the province committed to his 
charge, it ^lay be well to mention that, in April of 1882, 
he went down to Khartoum expressly to confer with his 
superiors; but he was ordered "to return to his post, 
develop his province, and protect his frontier." Since 
that time, and until very recently, no news of any ki)id 
has reached him. He fully appreciated the difficulties 
of his position, but still he has not given up all hope of 
England helping him. He writes, "I have certainly 
some glimmerings of hope that, as Egypt appears to 
be unable to send us aid, England may, at some future 
day, take advantage of the position in which we find our- 
selves, to remain true to her former traditions of a 
humanitarian and civilizing mission." 

It is at last decided that an attempt shall be made 
to send him the relief he so urgently needs. Although 
the British Government do not participate in the Belief 
Expedition, as one had earnestly hoped they would, yet 
they countenance it. Henry M. Stanley is the leader. 
The funds for the expedition are provided in part by a 
grant of money from the Egyptian Government, but 
chiefly, I believe, by a small group of Scotchmen, who 
thus generously fulfill the traditions of the past 
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Mr. Stanley, at tbe head of his expedition, is now on 
his way to Africa, on a mission of which he may well be 
proud. It is not known by what route he will reach 
Emin Bey, and this judicious element of mystery will, 
no doubt, add a charm to the interest with which the 
progress of his undertaking will 1)e followed. For the 
past few months the question of which route is the best 
has formed the subject of debate both in the public Press 
and in geographical magazines. In concluding this arti- 
cle, I propose to point out 
the routes by which the Be- 
lief Expedition might reach 
Emin Pasha's province, all of 
which appear to me to be 
worthy of consideration. I 
shall, at the same time, in- 
dicate the difficulties and 
dangers attending each of 
them. 

The first route, and the 
one proposed by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, starts from Mom- 
basa, on the east coast, leads 
through the Masai country, 
passes Mount Eenia and Lake 
Baringo, and reaches Emin 
Pasha's province at either 
Foweira, Koro, or Fadjulli. 
Mr. Thomson proposed to 
take a caravan of some four 
hundred porters and fifty or 
sixty camels and donkeys. 
The advantages he claims for 
this route are these: **It 
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is the shortest and most healthy ; the country presents 
no topographical difficulties ; cnmels and donkeys agree 
admirably with the climate. . . . Taking everything into 
consideration, I myse}f (Mr. Thomson) pronounce em- 
phatically in favor of the Masai route" The time esti- 
mated from Mombasa to Emin Pasha's province is three 
to four months. The late Dr. Fischer also recommended 
this route, but« while not saying that it is an imprac- 
ticable one, I think that its difficulties and dangers are 
too great to be risked. The 
greatest objection I see to it 
is, that the EJng of Uganda 
would inevitably hear of the 
expedition, and would most 
certainly try to prevent its 
reaching its destination. 
Since the murder of Bishop 
Hannington he has been kept 
in constant alarm by rumors 
from the east, partly arising 
from Dr. Fischer's journey 
that way, and partly from the 
Gorman annexations on the 
East Coast. It must be re- 
membered that Mr. Mackay, 
of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, who ^^ nobly held 
his post for seven years, and 
who is now virtually a pris- 
oner in the King's hands, is 
still in Uganda, and I think 
that an expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha should 
avoid any route which would 
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in anj way render his position more precarious. It 
should not be forgotten that Mr. Mackaj, at great per- 
sonal risk, has done all he could to' help Emin, and, 
indeed, he has formed the channel of communication 
between him and Zanzibar, thus generously repaying 
the seryices which Emin rendered to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society*8 missionaries in previous years. The 
district, too, to the northeast of Uganda, which would 
have to be passed by a caravan following this route, has 
been the slaye-hunting ground of the Waganda for many 
years, and its inhabitants fear them, so that the expe- 
dition would 
have to rely 
upon its own 
resources in 
withstanding 
any attack the 
brutal boy- 
king chose to 
make upon it. 
Any one who 
remembers 
Mr. Stanley's 
account of the 
military organ- 
ization of the 
Waganda, their 
prowess, and 
the hundreds 
of thousands 
of men they 
can put in the 
field, must be 
oonvinced that 
it would re- 
quire a strong 
party, indeed, 
to cope with 
this the strong- 
est Central 
African power. 

The second 
route to be 
mentioned 
leads direct 
through Ugan- 
da. This route 
I belieye to be 
utterly imprac- 
tioable. Al- 
though I think 
it IB very prob- 
able that, 
backed up by 
strong letters 
from the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar and the British Consul - general there, 
the leader of a relief expedition might receive a friendly 
invitation to pass through Uganda, yet I am convinced, 
knowing the people as well as I do, that, once there, 
no expedition would ever be allowed to pass on to the 
north. One excuse after another would be made, one 
demand for presents aft<er another would be put for- 
ward, until, at last, either the patience or the resources 
of the expedition would be exhausted. The Wagandas* 
policy has remained unchanged— at least the policy of 
tte Court party — for years ; notwithstanding the inter- 
eourse they have had with white men, they fleece all 

Europeans, and will continue to do so, until they have 
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learnt a lesson which it would be out of the province 
or power of a relief expedition to teach them. 

I now come to the third route, and the one I have 
steadfostly advocated from the first, because I believe it 
to be, all things considered, the safest, the most rapid, 
and the most practicable. It is as follows ! An expedi- 
tion should start from Bagamoyo, by a direct route to 
Mkumbiro, then follow Stanley's old route as far as 
Nyagoma, and strike west till Lake Alexandra is reached 
—thus giving Karagu^, which is tributary to Uganda, a 
wide berth. It should subsequently skirt Lake Alex- 
andra, and take 
a northerly 
route to the 
Muta Nzige, 
follow its west- 
em shores, and 
strike directly 
for the south 
end of Albert 
Lake. Before 
arriving at this 
point, however, 
messengers 
should be sent 
on to Emin 
Pasha, who 
would meet 
the expedition 
with his two 
steamers and 
lifeboats at 
the south end 
of the lake. 

By taking 
this route, it is 
most probable 
that all possi- 
bility of com- 
ing in contact 
with the Wa- 
ganda would 
be avoided ; in 
fact, if the 
leader of the 
expedition 
kept his own 
counsel, the 
Waganda 
would not ne- 
cessarily know 
of its destina- 
tion, as several 
caravans go by 
that route year 
by year as far 
as Mkumbiro. Even if they did hear of the expedition, 
they could do little or nothing to delay it ; for they are 
not in the habit of making raids toward the southwest, 
and the people there do not fear them. 

The only disadvantage presented by this route is the 
fact that it leads through about three hundred miles of 
unexplored country; but it must be borne in mind that 
either by the Masia route or by the Congo the unexplored 
district to be traversed would be far longer, jand the 
tribes just as warlike and unknown. ^^ ^^^^^^ 

The fourth route that might be taken is7 theoreticfSy, 
an entioing one. It has been proposed to send an expe- 
dition up the Congo, and either go up the Aruwimi, or 
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Bijerr^, to a point situated some five hundred miles, as 
the crow flies, from Wadelai, or to navigate the Mobangi, 
which is probably a continuation of the Wel^e-Makua 
Biyer ; for Dr. Junker has telegraphed from Zanzibar 
that he found the Welle-Makua generally navigable as 
far as 22 '^ east longitude, at which point he was only about 
one hundred and fifty miles distant from the point 
reached by Mr. Grenfell in the steamer Peace, 

The objections to this route are — the time it would 
occupy, the delay that would inevitably attend the pass- 
age of the expedition through the Niam-Niam district, 
and, lastly, the disturbed state of the country near 
Stanley Falls. This would, however, be an admirable 
route for the return journey, when the Egyptian women 
and children would have to be transported to the coast, 
and when the expedition would be reinforced by Emin's 
soldiers. 

These various routes will, I trust, enable my readers 
to clearly understand the whereabouts of Emin Pasha, 
and to follow with an intelligent interest and hearty 
good wishes the expedition sent to his relief. 



DEMONIAC INFLUENCES. 

Thbbe is a curious contrariety in human affairs, show- 
ing itself sometimes in a manner almost tragic, or leading 
to tragic results ; as when a murderer, while flattering 
himself that he has taken every possible precautiou, 
forgets the special one which would have secured to him 
immunity from danger ; and sometimes, and more often, 
in the most trifling matters of everyday life. The diffi- 
culty of finding a policeman when one is wanted is pro- 
verbiaL Who does not know that it is always when one 
is just starting on a journey that strings come off and 
buttons are found wanting ? Did any one ever search 
for a mark on ft pockethandkerchief, or any other article 
possessed of four comers, and find it before he reached 
the fourth ? Perhaps, even, he may, by the time he had 
made a careful scrutiny of each, have discovered that 
there was no mark at all, though before the investigation 
he could almost have taken his oath, if called upon to do 
so, that all his linen was marked. The careless little 
girl in *' Original Poems " misses her day's pleasure *' for 
want of just a single pin," and the story of her sad fate, 
as she hears the coach drive up to the door and turn 
away again, having found her unprepared to join the 
happy company of holiday-makers, has been handed 
down as a warning to posterity. To be sure she was 
careless and thoughtless, and wasted her time, and that 
is the moral of the piece ; but there remains the usual 
difficulty, pointing, apparently, to some occult and sin- 
ister influence — the impossibility of finding the one 
single pin at the one precise moment when its presence 
was indispensable. The question as to what becomes of all 
the pins might lead us too far from the scope of this 
article ; but surely since they were first invented enough 
must have been lost to produce some change in the 
earth's surface. Who has not noticed that on a bitter 
Winter morning you may expect, when you come down 
to breakfast, to find a miserable handful of fire smol- 
dering, merely trying— and trying probably in vain— to 
keep itself warm, and quite powerless to impart warmth 
to the shivering mortals who vainly endeavor to coax it 
into a blaze ; while only let the weather change, the 
frost give out, the air become soft and mild, and you 
come down-stairs to a fire roaring half way up the chim- 
ney. You are tempted to lay the blame upon the per- 
versity of the housemaid, but is not the cause something 



far more subtle ? — though the human element certainly 
must enter into the case, as also into the kindred phe- 
nomenon of plates. Plates are certain to be merely 
tepid if the eatables on the table are likewise deficient 
in caloric, but only let the pudding be just taken out of 
the oven and scalding hot, and you may be sure Uiat 
they will be heated to such a degree that you will not be 
able to touch them without burning your fingers. If the 
kitchen chimney catches fire, ten to one it is when jou 
are expecting guests to dinner. If one's keys ''loose 
theirselves away," as an old woman of our acquaintance 
used to say, is it not always at the exact time one liap- 
pens to want them ? There are days in one's life when 
these, and other small calamities, accumulate upon one's 
devoted head till one is ready to exclaim with Mrs. Gnm- 
midge : ** Pm a lone, lorn creetur and every think ^oes 
contrairy with me I" 

EINGS. 

Rings — that is to say, finger-ringi, the most primitive, 
as well as the most universal form of the jewelry of all 
nations— have been quaintly defined by a jocose old 
writer as "movables put upon the fingers, either by 
way of ceremony, authority,, affection, or ornament, all 
of which infiuences have been more or loss conducive to 
their wear." The derivation of the word is Saxon — 
— hi/ring, a circle ; apropos of which origin the 'same 
author we have just alluded to, boastfully says, " that it 
has neither the smack nor the twang of any of the legion 
of foreign tongues with which we have compounded the 
English language." 

The antiquity of the use of rings is lost'in the remote- 
ness of ages long past and gone. Pliny tells us that we 
are utterly in the dark as to the person who first in- 
vented, or who first wore, a ring ; and he bids us accept 
as fables what is written in mythology of those of Pro- 
metheus and Midas. The people who give us the start- 
ing point for finding rings in use among them are the 
Jews ; for in Genesis we read of Judah giving Tamar his 
signet — ^notably his signet ring — to hold as a pledge until 
his promise to her of a kid from the fiock should be re- 
deemed. So, also, in Kings we find that Jezebel sealed 
the warrant for the destruction of Naboth, the Jezreelite, 
with Ahab the King's ring, which, no doubt, he habitu- 
ally wore as a symbol of his authority and power. Other 
portions of Holy Writ may readily be advanced to 
strengthen the point that the Hebrews, even in their 
earliest times, used rings ; those we have given, how- 
ever, will suffice for our purpose. But contemporaneous 
with God's chosen race other nations besides were ad- 
dicted to the wearing of rings, the Egyptians clearly so ; 
for Pharaoh, we read, took his ring from his own finger, 
and put it upon Joseph's, as a mark of the trust and 
command he delegated to him. The ancients — Chal- 
deans, Babylonians, Persians and Greeks — likewise used 
the ornaments we are speaking of, as appears from many 
a record both in holy and im secular writ ; and that the 
Macedonians, also, did so is apparent from Alexander the 
Great sealing the letters he wrote either with his own or 
with King Darius's ring ; so, at least, Quintus Curttus has 
it The Greeks, who, in their sybaritical eras, became 
the most effeminate wearers of jeweled anntdi, are given 
credit for knowing nothing of these ornaments at the 
time of the Trojan War, as no mention of them is made 
by Homer; and before the reigns of Numa Pompilius and 
Servius TuUius the Bomans are also said to have been 
in ignorance of the finger-ring, but which having ac- 
quired, they out-Heroded Herod in the numbers and 
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riclmees of the gewgaw. At first tliej oontented their 
fingers with one ring, made of iron, as the Lacedemonians 
did ; and Marias, in his third oonsnlate, was the first 
who deviated from the base metal, and wore a ring of 
gold. 

Bat this example soon foond many followers, and 
silver, either plain or gilt, gold, pare or amalgamated 
with other metals — even iron welded to, or inclosed in, a 
casing of more valnable ore — ^became general and fash- 
ionable circlets for the fingers. Sometimes an eccentric 
wearer woald have his ring iron, with a seal of gold ; 
sometimes he woold choose to have it solid and heavy; 
sometimes hollow and light ; sometimes the signet-stone 
was engraven, sometimes plain, the catting being either 
in relief or in intaglio, gemmce sctUptura prominentef or 
gemmcB edype, as the case might be. Bat from this com- 
paratively simple kind of ring, fashion soon merged into 
more laxarioas and costly ones, and it became common 
to have the ornament, of whatever metal made, profusely 
set with precioos stones, in single, doable, or even in 
triple rows ; and not only that, bat to possess saites of 
them, saitable for different seasons of the year, for differ- 
ent days of the week, and even for different hoars of the 
day. This ultima ihule of absurdity is alluded to by 
Juvenal in his seventh satire, where he speaks of annuli 
iemesiriSf and of Summer and Winter rings. 

The manner of wearing rings has been various. From 
the writings of Juvenal, it would seem that the Hebrews 
wore them chiefly on the right hand, and possibly its 
index finger. Among the Bomans, before they came to 
be adorned with stones and their numbers were limited, 
" everybody wore them, according to pleasure, on what 
hand and fingers they liked. But when gems were added, 
they wore them altogether on the left hand, and it would 
have been held an excessive foppery to have put them on 
the right." Our oft-quoted authority, Pliny, says that 
rings were at first put upon the fourth finger, subse- 
quently on the second, then on the index, then on the 
httle finger, and, last of all, on all the fingers and 
thumb, excepting the middle finger, which was never so 
adorned. 

The Greeks wore their rings altogether on the fourth 
fiDger of the left hand, for much the same reason as led 
to that finger being selected for the marriage-ring — 
namely, that it was believed that a very delicate filament 
of a nerve ran from this digit to the heart, holding with 
the organ direct communication and sympathy. The 
fact that anatomists soon discovered the fallacy has not, 
even to this day, done away with the idea. And apropos 
of'wedding-rings, cmntUi spoTisalUii, as they were named, 
some authorities trace their origin to the Jews, founding 
their opinions upon well-known texts recorded in Genesis, 
Exodus and Esther ; but, on the other hand, Leo of 
Hodena, a rabbi of the fourteenth century, says that the 
early Hebrews used no wedding-rings, though a ring, as 
a symbol of representative authority, passed from hus- 
band to wife at the marriage service. John Selden, in 
his "Uxor Ebraica," substantiates this, adding that the 
wedding-ring was but in lieu of a piece of money of the 
same value, ** which had used to be given in the primi- 
tive Jewish eras as the purchase of a bride. " The Greeks 
and the Bomans followed the same practice, and the 
early Christians took it up, as appears from the writings 
of Tertullian. But presently the money value, so to call 
it, of the woman fell into disuse, the ring remained as its 
acknowledged substitute ; and in the Boman and Oriental 
Churches, where marriage is a sacrament, the ring receives 
the blessing of the priest before it is placed ui>on the 
finger, as several old liturgies direct 



In days of yore, certain state dignitaries only were- 
allowed to wear rings. Senators and ambassadors of 
Eome were for a long time the sole wearers ; then came 
knights and others of a lower grade in social position ; 
then the liberti, or freedmen ; then soldiers, and ulti- 
mately even slaves, save and except that their rings were 
bound to be of no higher metal than iron. The priests of 
Jupiter and other gods also wore thumb-rings, and 
from them, no doubt, descended the practice among 
dignitaries of the Christian Church, such as pontiffs, 
cardinals and bishops, significant of their spiritual wed- 
ding with the Church. 

There were some curious ideas once in vogue in regard 
to the mental and physical qualities of the wearers of 
rings. If worn on the forefinger, the ornament was sup- 
posed to indicate a haughty, bold and overbearing spirit; 
if on the long finger, prudence, dignity and discretion ; 
if on the marriage-finger, love, obedience and subjection ; 
and if on the little finger, strength and a masterly spirit 

Bings have always been a fertile source for attaching 
thereto mystical properties and fanciful legends. Thus we^ 
have Polycrates's ring ; the enchanted ring in " Orlando- 
Furioso "; Aladdin's ring; Solomon's ring ; the wonder- 
ful three-colored stone ring in the brain of Beynard the 
fox ; that ring of invisibility which Otnit, King of Lom- 
bardy, possessed ; the ring of Gyges, and many others^ 
which space will not allow of our even enumerating. 
These ornaments, too, especially when bestowed as love- 
tokens, have ever found favor with the poet ; and al- 
though the poetry of the ring has been chiefly mere dog- 
gerel, such as* 'In thee, my choice, I do rejoice," or 
" Not two, but one, till life is done," yet many a time 
and oft has the muse delivered itself of words of 

" So sweet breath composed. 
As made the gifts more precious/' 

Lastly, it may not be generally known that rings made of 
twisted rushes were once upon a time substituted for 
wedding-rings of gold in marriages never intended to be 
permanent and indissoluble, and that so common and 
demoralizing was this practice becoming in the earlier 
part of the thirteenth century, that Richard, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in the year 1217, forbids the ''putting of rush 
rings, or any like matter, upon women's fingers,'' tricking 
them into mock nuptials. 



Whight of the Body. — According to experiments car- 
ried out by the Belgian savani, Quetelet, a man attains 
his maximum weight toward his fortieth year, and begins 
to lose it sensibly toward his sixtieth year. A woman, 
however, does not attain her maximum weight until her 
fiftieth year. The ages at which people attain their max- 
imum weight and the weights themselves difTer in the 
different classes of society. In the affluent classes the 
average maximum weight is 172 pounds, and is attained 
at fifty years of age. In the artisan class it is 154 pounds, 
attained at forty. Amongst farm laborers it is 171 
pounds, attained at sixty. In the average classes it is 
164 pounds, and is reached between forty and fifty yeara 
of age. 

PoiiiSHiNO ST0KBS.~The Hindoos polish all kinds of 
stones by means of powdered corundum, mixed with 
melted lac. The mixture, being allowed to cool, is 
shaped into oblong pieces of three or four inches in 
length. The stone is polished by being sprinkled with 
water, and at the same time rubbed with these oblong 
masses ; and the polish is increased by the saooeosive 
use of masses of finer and finer grain* 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

Bt FAiniiB Atmab Mathbws (Authob of " Dilrtahtk DA.T8 ") AND N. (X Hastings. 
'* He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner oyer me was Love."— Solomon's Bono ii. 4. 

PABT IL-GHAPTEB XXV. 




** The eame old toil—no end, no aim ; the same Tile babble in my ears ; 
The same unmeaning smiles ; the same most miserable dearth of tears/ 



— OiMY) MeredWi, 



^lYE dnys bave I b«en with 
Mrs. Elliott : sufficient 
for my friends to pass 
through the snooess- 
iva stages of wild 
amazement, dark 
speoalation, and dis- 
appointed doubt as to 
whether anything was 
wrong, after all— and 
so drop easily and na- 
turally back into in- 
difference again. 
Everybody has oallel 
npon me who oould possibly find 
an excuse for doing so, and I 
have seen everybody — all but 
one, that is ; a notable exception. 
It was the second day after Miss 
Hogencamp's visit, and I was 
ensconced on the library -sofa 
half asleep, when I heard Aon 
open the front door, and a voice 
float 3d in to my ears that woke 
me up most (ffeotually, for it 
was Oballis Auburn's. 
*'Mr8. Surelld is at home, I presume ?" 
Ann has the ready formula to which she was drilled iu 
my maiden days, and is beginning, "I don't know, isir — 

ril inquire ** when a patter of feet, and a thump — 

thnmp^on the stairs as Miss Elliott comes jumping down, 
iotermpte the fiction. 

** la 'at Mr. Auburn ? Nannie says he s'an't come in I 
Nannie's tired of seein' him 1" she screams peremptorily 
lo the faithful Ann, who, covered with confusion, stam- 
mers out that she is sure Mrs. Surelle isn't at home — and 
so Ghallis departs majestically, without insisting on any 
farther investigation. Then I pounce npon Minnie and 
aoold her severely. 

" But you is tired of seein' him — you told mamma so I" 
is the defense which she stolidly urges ; and, after all, 
I'm not very angry, and I suppose she knows it I am 
wondering ohiefly of what stuff Ghallis Auburn supposes 
me to be made ; what he must conceive to be the nature 
that will yield at last to such insensate persistency I 
There is a splendid ags^ressiveness and audacity of love 
—I know its fashion well — which storms opposition, and 
by its very self-ooufidenoe compels surrender, and is 
glorions in aeoepting it : there is a weaker sort, failing to 
leaoh its aim and blindly spending its small strength far 
ihorft of the prize, that ** dies of its own decay," and is 
limply pitiable in death. 

Half an hour later that day there came a letter ; and a 
faint gkam of curiosity impelled me to open it, and to 
nad every word (his time, for it was very short. I think 
Mr. Anbam had thrown less of his brain, and more of his 
heart, perhaps, into that sheet, than often went to the 
composition of one of his lengthy appeals to my feelings. 

▼flt. TTTTT Wa ?l —It 



"With unspeakable emotion" (so he wrote) "I have learned 
to-day that you are once more under the protection of your aunt I 
cannot sufficiently control myself to address more than these lines ts 
you, Nannie— only to pray that you will permit me to come to you. 
I need not ask what has driven you to this step, so long urged fay 
circumstances and by every instinct of your own nature. I dai;e not 
dwell upon the possibilities that it will entail upon you— upon me. I 
only reiterate my entreaty, Nannie, that we be no longer held apart 
You have sealed my lips to the utterance of my love — bo be it ! Rit m 
the name of Heaven, let us meet as friends ; accept me, if not in the 
more passionate and precious relation that both our hearts dictate, 
as your servant merely. I shall fulfill to the letter whatever fifat of 
silence you may impose ! ^y all that you have ever held sacred, I 
conjure you to see me once more ; and I await, with unutterable 
yearning, yet in patience unshaken as of old, the summons which I 
cannot believe your sweet lips will withhold for ever ! 

" Ghallis AtTBuw?.** 

The old, old story — '* son^ le nom d'amiti^ I" Did the 
man ever live, I wonder, who was content to kneel down 
and taste the crumbs from a table where he once sate lord 
of the feast ? ever live the lover who was strong to barter 
kisses for cool handshakes, and scoept Platonic kindnesses 
for ** phrases of the past"? I have heard of smoh, but 
verily I never paw one I 

So I never answered this last note ; and two more days 
passed by without a renewal of its appeal. I am not going 
to tell you how heavily or how slowly they went — cela va 
Sana dire, or it should, to you who have peeped behind the 
onrtain. Mrs. Randall, who came in to take luncheon 
with Aunt May, went home persuaded that " Nannie and 
her aunt were as happy as two children together 1" — so she 
remarked, at least as she kissed us good-by in the hall, 
and congratulated Mrs. EUliott on having me once more at 
home, as a precious loan from the absent coloneL I can- 
not exactly make up my mind as to Mrs. Bandall's opinion 
of me and my affairs, freely discussed as I know they 
must be in her daily hearing ; whether she disbelieves 
iu floating scraps of gossip and takes my married felicity 
on trust, as many amiable and elderly people are ready to 
do ; whether she considers me only '* a little wild," and is 
mildly sorry ; or whether she simply looks upon it m 
none of her bosiness, be the worst what it may, I oannot 
decide. At all events, she carries no speculatioa in her 
eyes, and conveys no sympathy or horror or compassion ia 
her manner to me — it is just as it used to be in the old 
days, and I am thankful to take it as such. 

Lottie comes iu, too, en route between the old hoose and 
the new one, whose finishing touches in the way of deeo- 
ration she is putting in at her leisure. It is a '* furnished 
house," speaking by the advertisement ; but the original 
stratum left by the former tenant is so overlaid with deposits 
of new furniture, fancy chairs, little queer tables, and old 
jars, and brackets, and shelves, and hangings, and *' lovely 
odds and ends " of all sorts, that to all intents and pur- 
poses it is a new creation, and very proud of it is Lottie 
Asheton. 

*' We are going to have a hoose-warming on tiie 25th, ** 
she says, after a prolonged dissertation npon furnishing as 
a fine art " Then we shall have had time to g^t tliorooghly 
settled, and launched out on the regular routine, yon see ; 
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and thea the 25th ia Mra. Atheton's birthday, to it oomes 
in very nicely. I hope the oolonel will be home by that 
time, to bring ^ou, Nannie." ' ^^v^ 

*'Te8 ?** I say, smiliog, and aasentingly* 

** There's a prospect of ohr having Delle back again,** 
she goes on ; **at least /don't see it, but Mrs. Asheton is 
going to write to her to shorten her visit, and she thinks 
that Delle will be ready to give np Washington gayeties 
by that time. We bad a long letter from her yesterday; 
and who do yon suppose is there, escorting her every- 
where, and playing devoted ?" 

, "Any one of her numerous admirers — ^I oonldn't pre> 
tend to gness," I say, with a little inward sliiver to the 
oontrary. 

'* Dr. Welles 1 I do think it's the most absurd thing— 
or it teould be, if it wasn't so thoroughly hateful 1 Delle 
says be was in the oars when she started, and she was per- 
fectly thnnderstrack at seeing him ; but I must say, I oin't 
help auapecting that she knew it, or, at least, had a little 
inkling of his intentions." 

I laugh at the solemn and half-reluotant manner in which 
LotUe utters this suggestion of possible duplicity on Miss 
Asheton's part 

"I shouldn't wonder very much if you were right, 
Lottie," I say, as she rises to depart — she only " ran in 
for a minute and a half," she said, ** just to see if I were 
taking proper care of myself in the colonel's absence." 

When she has gone, I stand at the window to watch her 
trim little figure step lightly round the comer into the 
avenue and disappear in a streak of sunshine; and it 
seems to me that that warm light wraps her like a glory 
— she is so happy, this good, gentle, home-loving little 
woman I If any one had ventured to prophesy for Lottie 
Randall and for me a year ago, what a splendid fabric of 
flaming color, and shimmering gold, and textures richer 
than Eastern looms ever spun, would have seemed the 
web of my life, beside the homely household stuff of hers ! 
And to-day we stand facing each other — she folded warm 
and safe in a great, soft mantle of protection and love 
that at least fulfills itself and its old promise ; I shivering 
and bare, with scarce one poor shred of my old weft of 
happiness left to cover me from the cold. I have no 

" Bweet safe corner by the household fire ;** 

I never shall have it, it seems ; I shall never know the 
qniet sense of restful happiness ; I have had the fever and 
the delirium, and that is all — all — but, O Gh>d I I have 
had that I would I change for a poorer passion, beating 
with calmer pulses through a longer life ? — ^not so ! 

I lie on the chintz- covered lounge, and let Annette 
brush my hair as she used to, in a soothing, monotonous 
fashion, and I persuade mjself that I am reading, with a 
dry volume of philosophy in my hands, whereof I turn 
the leaves now and then. I hear Minnie toiling up-stairs, 
and know that she is coming to besiege my door ; and, 
sure enough, the knob rattles, and a fat band pounds on 
the lowest panel, with '* Nannie, Nannie I got a letter 
for you I" 

«• Come in, dear I" I cry, and start up, throwing my 
book one side, to receive the gift she brings me. Ah I I 
can see all the way across the room what it is and whence 
it came I — can read that big, bold, " unsubdued " hand 
that scrawls down **Mr8. Theo. SureUe** stilL There is 
the post-mark "New Orleans," and the direction to the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Is the letter a thick one ? will it be 
long? My fingers shake so that I can scarcely tear it 
open to see ; and Minnie, standing expectant of the atamp 
— " itty green picture "—expresses a loud and distinct won- 
der as to why ** Nannie's faoe gets all wed," as she unfolds 



the thick, stiff paper inside. Four pages— yes, scrawled 
over in the fashion I remember, half a doaen words to 
each ; it will not take me long to snatch the mood of your 
letter, Theo, or to get the lines by heart 1 

*< Ht Dbab Naniob : I reached New Orleans late last night— the 
Journey whose pleasure yon so kindly prophesied having terminated 
ssiely, and proved itself about as enjoyable as twenty-four hoars in 
a sleeping-oar and my own oninterropted society and meditations 
oonld make it. As nearly as I can jadge at present, the bnsinefls awmit« 
ing me here will be rather tedions, and may detain me for a week, ia 
which case I will write again. Just now there is nothing worth send- 
ing back to yoo, except the fact of my haring got here alive, and 

that ^ 

There was a dash of his pen through these two wofds. 

" I hope you are taking good care of yourself in erery way, or, 
rather, that Mrs. Elliott is doing so for yon. Don't use your foot too 
muchf or exert yourself ; and don't attempt to go out yet, for It will 
be too much of a strain to go up and down stairs. I wish I could 
send you some of this Southern sunshine to look in throu^ your 
windows. 

**If you write to me on receiTing this, I shall get it before I leave 
New Orleans. Send me at least a line, saying how you are, wont 
you, Nannie ? My kindest regards to Mrs. Elliott. Faithfully yonn^ 



*'SL Charles EottV 



«ThXO SUBXUil.** 



*' Never mind my hair, Annette— you can go," I say, 
without turning my head, as I finish the last page. 
••FrttYV'M^y"— faithfully minel Well, everybody scrib- 
bles down that formula, do they not ? It means nothing ; 
nobody is foolish enough to invest it with a serious oignifi* 
cance when they read it traced between the final line and 
the dash of the autograph. Only — it used to mean some- 
thing, you know, coming from him to me !— or I thought 
it did, and I believe it still, though the devil and Delle 
Asheton would fain shake my faith in the past as well as 
the present I I remember how I used to laugh at the 
brief, quiet little phrase, so quaintly set at the end of a 
sheet crowded fall of lover's talk — Theo Surelle's own 
impetuous, unohosen words, flung out in a passionate 
hurry, and sweeping along till they culminated in — just 
that conventional little ending ; and he told me that it 
was his life put into words ; mine^ my very own, all and 
entirely ; mine in a faith that could know no change or 
turning for ever. Now, it is only the usage of courtesy 
again— no more; he writes it down, I suppose, as he 
would to any woman or man connected with him in busi- 
ness, or friendship, or society ; the soul has gone out of 
it, and here is the chilly, ceremonious formula left for me 
to con. 

Oh, these desecrated and defiled forms of our life I — 
sacred vessels filled up with river- water when the wine of 
the altar has been drained dry — words that were warm 
and vital once, and have grown drier than dead chaf^ 
blown about on the breath of the world I " My dear Nan- 
nie I"—" Tours faithfully '' Oh, God I I could have 

felt the pulse of his heart once, on the very paper where 
those words were flung down hot from its passionate 
sources 1 

I let my eyes feed slowly on the pages ; line by line I 
read, and see him in each — proud, bitter, craving, lonely. 
I see the tension and the tronble — 

«The steady acho of strong desires restrained ;** 

the wild outreaohiog of all that is warm and sweet and 
clinging in his nature, and the hard, tenacious grasp of 
the will that holds it back for ever. My darling, my dar- 
ling I once I gave you your " little bit of heaven " — once 
I fed you full of contentment, poured into your unsatisfied 
heart the very secret of joy— can I do it no more in this 
world, I wonder ?— is there ^^B^ left, not one, by whioh 
I can bless you yet again ? 
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Jmi OM w»j, TImqw mj kwkfad; one way to make 

ihe world seem sweet to 700 ag«||^ — my goiog oot of it 

Iht trer. 

• • « « i^ « « 

I wrote l» liim that night, when e^ry one else was in 
4)ed and the honse all qniet Do yon ^hink I poured oat 
my heart for his plesanre or my own relief ? I covered 
tvo pages with the coolest of nothings : the state of the 
weather in New York ; the gossip of oinr set ; the rapid 
progress of my recovery, most casoally referred to, and — 
'* Yours, etc., Nannie." 

I made no mention of my present positien in my annt's 
hoQse ; time enongh for him to hear that when he comes 
back again* as he will do, I suppose, some lime or other ; 
I have no idea whatever that he intends to absent liimself 
permanently from New York society. No fear that either 
iie or Adele Asheton will throw down its fetters I — he is 
too proud to do so under any temptation short of the 
dominating, overpowering passion, which I feel in my 
very soul has never yet been roused by her cool touches ; 
and she— oh, I can trust Delle never to overstep the limits 
to which morality and les convenances approach hand-in- 
hand I There will be a decent show of attentions, neither 
more nor less than the " married and marred r men and 
women of good society'give acd take with the wprld*s full, 
if tadt, sanction ; there will be a little longer time of 
starved endurance for him, after I am eloped or dead and 
forgotten, and while the necessary measures foi) his free- 
dom are taken decently and in order ; and thep the vox 
populi will applaud another wedding, and Adele will wear 
white silk and orange-blossoms, and tone down her pow- 
der behicd a bride's vail ; and it never will be said (in 
anything but the smallest of whispers) that either the 
poor dear colonel, or that discreet, charming Mips Ashe- 
ton, exhibited the least undue haste in forgetting past 
bondage, or offended by a hair's-breadth of excess tl|e deli- 
cate instincts of hatd ton, I torture myself fiercely with it 
all ; clinch my hands and face it with a laugh, instead of 
cowering and crying. Why should I not ? It will come, I 
know ; and I shall be alive, no doubt, and cognizant of it 
all, somewhere. I may as well nerve myself with a fore- 
taste of the inevitable, and try how the garb of a dubious 
reputation sits on Nannie Surelle's proud shoulders. I 
shall have the shy looks and stinging slanders of all good 
women who eit enthroned in the safe places of life, and the 
eld meed of admiration, with a new savor of scorn in it, 
from all men ; /shall havethe stains of the world's mire, 
and Adele still have Theo Surelle's diamonds to dress her ; 
we shall each of us reap what we have sown, and none 
disallow her success, or grieve for my failure and my 
falU 

I am not like what I used to be ; I am growing hard so 
last— so fast I I used to feel like a child last Summer ; 
nay, so lately as the days when Theo brought me home to 
his own keeping, and praised and petted me half like 
a child while he loved me as a woman, I could not out- 
grow some of the old girlish tricks of thought Now I 
seem to myself to have outlived the season of bloom and 
ripening ; to have grown old and cold and reckless, and to 
have lost my hold on all things sweet, or lovable, or pure, 
or of good report. When I look into the glass, I almost 
start to see the same face look back on me that was Nan- 
nie Delamayne's when she was happy ; it ought to be 
changed and harsh, I think, and seem as old as she feels 
har soul to be. 

—"Let me not live 
* After my flame lacks oil/* 

Mnebody says in "All's Well that Ends Well'*; my 



flame is quivering low and sickly already for wa»t of 
food and fuel ; by that prayer, I ought to turn my face 
very soon to the waU and die. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

" If I dared leave this smile, she said, 
And take a moan npon my monUi, 
And tie a cypress round my head, 
And let my tears ran smooth— 
If it were the happier way, she said.** 

—Mrs, Browning, , 
Thb 25th of May is close at hand ; the Ashetons ar** 
settled in their small bijou of a house, and the festal 
gathering that is to celebrate jointly their modem '* Hang* 
ing of the Grane," and the nativity of the bridegroom'i 
honored mother, is only a few days removed. 

"Are you going to the Ashetons' on Friday night. Aunt 
May ?** I ask, one morning, at breakfast 

"If my cold will let me, I shall feel obliged to go, to, 
look after you ; otherwise, I suppose I shall hear of your 
dancing, or, at least, attempting it, or doing something 
equally insane with your weak ankle." 

" Oh, I shall have a faithful guard," I answer, laugh* 
ing. "Jim De Forest has volunteered his escort and 
special protection to ns both. Jim is a treasure, I declare t 
I don't know what in the world I should do without 
him I" 

" Apparently he never means to let you find out," re« 
marks Mrs. Elliott "Jim is really a friend of yonrs* 
Nannie, I do believe ; apart from all that old nonsense 
and flirtation." 

"A real friend !" Perhaps so ; but he is not so partet 
from that old nonsense as you suppose. Aunt May ; h^ 
has been letting me discover thait at least ; pretty freely 
too for the last ten days or so. Probably to Mr. De 
Forest's worldly eyes, as well as to mine. Colonel Snrelle'a 
"business" in New Orleans resolves itself into the fir^t 
step that shall separate him from the fair, worthless 
woman whom two men covet still, though she has grown 
to him a thing of no value whatever. 

" I begin to question in my mind whether real friends 
are desirable things to have," I remark, aloud, helping 
myself to the honey. " I believe in fair-weather friends, 
as Gail Hamilton does ; people who take you frankly for 
what you can give them, and when you can't give any 
more, sail off smiling and let you alone. One always 
knows precisely where to find such individuals — and« whali 
is even more desirable, where not to find them ; they never 
bore yon, either, or base exorbitant claims upon your 
tolerance, upon the ground of their own excessive de* 
votion." 

" Nannie, where have you learned that cynical trick of 
talking?" says my aunt, half sadly. 
I look up and laugb. 

"From the original sin within me, I suppose. I was 
going to quote the * Winter's Tale,' and say, * I learned it 
out of women's faces ' — but I thought that would shock 
yon, dear." 

" It wouldn't shock me ; it only hurts me, Nannie, wheu 
you speak so bitterly about your own sex." 

" Because it is my own — exactly ; being a woman 
myself, I know what goes [to make up the creature, and 
familiarity breeds contempt — Hhe proverb is something 
musty.' " 

" Nare's the postman I" screams Minnie, responsive to 
the shrill whistle that pierces in from the street. Ann 
brings me a letter a minute or two later — a New Orleans 
letter; my husband has kept his i!^§fll,^d written onc^ 
again, it seems. 
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**Froiii the oolonal,'*! aay, folding it up after five 
minutet have sufficed to acquaint me folly with its con- 
tents. "He wishes to be remembered to you, Aont 
May." 

** He is Tery kind/' she say% gently, forbearing to look 
at ma "I hope he is qnite well?" 

'*0h, perfectly, I should judge; he speaks of going 
on to Washington, and says he is enjoying himself im- 
mensely." 

The letter will not consent to go back into its envelope 
easily ; my fingers get hot and nenroos, and I feel my face 
bum angrily. I start up and push back my chair. 

^*Will you excuse me, Aunt May? It's insufferably 
hot in this room !" 

" Certainly— it is very warm," she assents, kindly, as I 
rush away. I don't know where I am going ; somewhere 
where I can read that letter over again — as Obenreizer 
says— "to turn the knife round in the wound." Such a 
short letter, too I not much space wherein to put so much 
bitterness— and the words are kindly and courteously 
enoQgh chosen ; I don't believe Theo Surelle could speak 
or write a harsh word to any woman, under any circnm- 
stances of life — even these ! 

" I have met a great many old friends ** (he says); " of course I am 
enjoying myself immensely among them ; bnt as my pleasures here 
pmrsne pretty much the same monotonous round which yon are 
aware they followed in New York, I scarcely think that details would 
amuse you. I leaye here in two or three days at the furthest, and 
expect to stop in Washington on the same business, on my way home. 
I am glad you hsye been so happy with Mrs. Elliott. Remember to 
please yourself in everything. In any matter of gratification, you 
have nothing to consult but your own will and choice— now and 
ever. God bless you. Yours, Theo Subbzxe.*' 

*' I had most need of blessing— but Ameii 
Stuck in my throat." 

Wasted words, Theo I — wasted breath, that reaches no 
higher than a poor span toward heaven I 

He is going to see Adele — he tells me so frankly ; to 
bring her home with him, perhap<i ; for did not Lottie say 
that she was expected before the 25th ? I have longed to 
see him until now ; but with this thought, an insane 
horror of meeting him again comes creeping over me — an 
overpowering impulse to rash away to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and hide from the barest possibility of ever 
seeing those two faces side by side. If I had needed any 
spur in the new road I was treading, that letter would 
have helped me fast enough — that sentence at the end — 
"nothing to consult but your own will or choice" — No- 
thing I You need not have reminded me. Colonel Surelle, 
of how utterly alone I am standing ! I am free, I know ; 
free to soatoh at whatever Dead Sea fruit may chance to 
show a tempting outside ; free to " please myself in 
everything," fair or foul, forbidden or lawful ; free to 
ruin myself, while you look on and say, *• God bless you I" 

I pnt the letter away ; and, an hour later, go down, 
smiliug, to Aunt May's room, with Emerson's last book in 
my b iiid, to be read to her while she is sewing. I am fast 
growing a clever woman ; almost as clever and adroit as 
Adele herself in the science of molding and fitting masks 
at pleasure. By-and-by I suppose I shall take to the pink- 
and- white powder and the vinaigre rouge — and why not ? 
My face is my own now ; I am my own law ; and if I 
choose to make or to mar, what does it matter to any liv- 
ing creature und^r the sun? 

Aunt May's cold was not cured by the 25th ; on the 
c )ntrary, she sat in her room that evening with her throat 
bandngpd with fl}>nnels, and I went down-stairs alone to 
greet Jim De Forest. 



•'By Jove, Nannie ! you're magnificent I" 

This is the tribute which my old lover pays to a won- 
derfully concocted toilet of garnet velvet and cream-ooiored 
silk, with dark-red roses and yellow ones mixed in my~ 
hair. I see myself in the long glass as I sweep into tlM 
room, and my coolly appraising eyes assent^with a modi- 
fication — ^to his verdict. 

*' Thanks— am I ? Isn't it a pity ? Aunt May isn't well 
enough to go to-night, and Fm so sorry and so disap* 
pointed V* 

" You don't expect me to be disappointed, do you ?" he 
remarks, taking my opera cloak. *' Fm exceedingly sorry 
/or Mrs. Elliott," 

•* Please be sorry for me, too ; I didn't want to go teiS-d-- 
tite with you in the least ; I like you immensdy when there 
is a third in company, but you bore me when we are re> 
duced to a duet." 

Jim flushes with vtxation ; anger does not make him 
impressive, only sulky, and so I am willing, in considera- 
tion of the teti-a't4le in prospect, to smooth down his ruffled 
plumage a little. 

« I hope you are going to be a good boy to-night ; I 
think you are — there, you shall button my gloves for me ; 
you always do it nicely, and never hurt me." 

I hold out a hand with its six-buttoned cream-colored 
glove, and Mr. De Forest accepts it and tho proffered 
hairpin. 

*' Fm glad I'm able to please you in one item at least,'^ 
he says, grimly, 

'* One ? You please me in twenty ; always, in fact, ex- 
cept when you select your own topics of conversation."^ 

He wrestles with the feminine tool of all work, and ao» 
complishes the sixth wrench in silence; puts my cloak 
about my shoulders, and we leave the house together. It 
is the loveliest of nights in the late, lovely May weather ;. 
the stars hang like great white flowers in the purple sky, 
and the darkness is scented sweet — almost too sweetly ; 
they have been mowing the grass in the little courtyard- 
plots, and in the dark and dew every bruised blade sends 
out its ineffable balm upon the warm, stirlees air. It 
must be so warm in the South, this last week of the last 
Spring month ! I wonder if the stars shine as white and 
bright over the Capitol just now — if the night is as fair and 
fragrant, and he and she out in it, breathing it together X 
Perhaps, like Jim and I, they are rolling softly on swift 
wheels along the great, wide streets, and the glimmering 
lamps peep in at them as they pass, just to show them each 
glimpses of a face 

'*Miss Asheton isn't at home, I believe?" says Jim. 

••No." 

•* You're not to dance to-ni^ht, Nannie, remember," he 
says, after a minute, authoritatively. ^ We are turning the 
corner into Seventeenth Street. 

** Mustn't I ? Not j nst one Lancers, as an experiment ?" 

'• Certainly not I You are under my care for this even- 
ing. I am going to see that you do nothing imprudent*' 

•• My poor, dear Jim ! angels couldn't engage to do 
that. I'm sure my guardian spirit, if I ever had one, gave 
up the office long ago in sheer disgust at his own repeated 
failures." 

*'You think I couldn't take care of you?" He leana 
forward rather eagerly, the look that I didn't like coming 
into his face. 

'•I think we are passing the house — do see where we 
are, please." 

*• Nowhere near it !" he says, flinging himself back in 

his corner. But we are near it — another minute brings 

our wheels grinding against the curb, and the horses stop. 

There are a good many people in the two small parlors. 
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and the load bnsz of yoioee that bnnts npoo us as we pass 
the door bean tesiimoDy soffioient that they are all at 
ease, and enjoying tbemselTea. The rooms are Tery tiny, 
and if I ooald yentnre to hint at a fault in any arrange- 
ments dictated by Mrs. Asheton's taste, Isboold snggest that 
there are jost twice too many articles of furniture in each 
of them ; it requires some skill to navigate a train among 
the Chinese vases, cane jardtnih'es, china dogs, and em- 
broidered stools that are sown broadcast among the heavier 
indispensables of chairs and tables. Specimens of Mrs. 
Aaheton's handiwork in the shape of illuminated mottoes 
and texts are dotted here and there on the walls, and 
** God Bless our Home I" stares in scarlet-and-gold out of 
a perfect bower of red leaves and Hartford fern over the 
arched folding-doors. There is a good deal of this rural 
decoration ; vases full of pressed ferns, and dishes of wet 
moss standing about, and pine-oones sown with grass 
swinging from brackets ; and the easel opposite the door, 
which uphold's Sarony's crayon photograph of Lottie in 
her wedding-dress, is wreathed from the apex down with 
ropes of groun4 piue, with a little bird's nest and two eggs 
tucked among the green. 

*' Welcome beneath my vine and fig-tree T' cries Bob, 
dramatically, receiving me in the door. "Delighted to 
see you, Nannie I Jim, my boy, how are you ? — looking 
Just ready to be congratulated, I dedare I" he remarks, jo- 
cosely, while Mr. De Forest pushes by with a scowling 
brow. Bob has a peculiarly happy faculty for saying the 
most incisively unpleasant things to people in a loud and 
lightsome tone which admits of no show of resentment 

** We're purely literary and conversational to-night, 
Nannie,*' he whispers over Lottie's shoulder, a little later. 
** My revered mother has managed this little affair— no 
frivolity and unseemly caperings, but good solid mental 
pabulum. I'm going to introduce a«professor of social 
science to you, Nannie, and there are three literary men in 
reserve, and a fiery champion of the rights of your dear, 
downtrodden sex, to whom I intend specially recommend- 
ing you, as a brand to be plucked from the burning. Do 
you see that little pale man in plaid trousers, with the ex- 
pansive brow, and hair combed behind bis esrs ?" 

*'Bob Asheton, if you dare to bring that creature up to 
me—" 

** Isn't he dreadful ?" whispers Lottie. " He came with 
Miss Benson, the authoress— s^s really very nice, though, 
Nannie. Mrs. Asheton wants me to know all these literary 
people ; and Mrs. — Mrs. — what is her name, Bob ? — ^the 
one who is going to recite the poeuL" 

** The poem ? My beloved Charlotte, I have heard of 
no less than six that are to be launched upon us this 
blessed night 1" 

''Nonsense, Bob I I mean the one that was specially 
written — never mind toko she is, but she's awfully distin- 
guished, Nannie, and she's written something expressly 
for the occasion. Oh, I'm wanted — I must run away I" 
and away she hurries accordingly, obedient to a beck from 
Mrs. Asheton across the room. 

"I don't see that your guardian angel is wanted to be 
on hand to-night," remarks Jim, with soornfal signifi- 
cance, as he surveys the company. " He can be off daty 
for this occasion ; sitting in a corner and listening to re- 
citations and contemplating professors of social smenoe 
isn't going to endanger your health or upset your nerves, 
Nannie." 

*' Do you suppose I am going to listen to recitations ? 
Isn't it a shame to inflict all these moDstrosities of men 
and women on poor Lottie ?" I say, looking over my fan 
at a little grove of celebrities in a comer. Dear Mrs. 
Asheton has always cultivated "people with a purpose," 



as she says ; and it has been a thorn in her flesh these toi 
or twelve years that her only daoghter has strenuonslT sad 
systematically declined to follow the maternal lead. Dells 
has laughed at the learned men, and flouted the literary 
women, and refused in Mo to cultivate anybody who did 
not follow the fashions, subscribe to the laws of etiquette, 
and worship the conventionalities ; but Bob's wife is s 
mild and amenable little woman, and having weaklj 
yielded in the first instance, is doomed to be a victim for 
the rest of her life to Mrs. Asheton's progressive tastes. 

I wonder why "people with a purpose" always find it 
indispensable to flaunt the same as disagreeably as posai- 
ble in the faosa of their fellow-beings ? Why women who 
profess the worship of the beautiful in art and literstan 
should make themselves notorious exponents of the coarse 
and ungraceful and unlovely in daily habit f—why, wntini^ 
of fairy heroines and gradous princesses in purf^ and 
flne linen, they should themselves be content to shamble 
through life in antediluvian gowns, rufb that have for* 
gotten their pristine color, and gloves out at tue fingers f 
Why men who aim at the elevation of the human n» 
should sinlc themselves to a level with savage mannsn, 
and go baok through the ages to borrow from monkish ex- 
amples their aversion to combs and brushes and odd 
water ? Why this same idea of progression should drira 
the women to cutting their hair short and the men to 
growing it long, and what the principle is that works thus 
in opposite directions ? Why cannot the little man wh<v 
shouts himseU hoarse in the defense of women's political 
rights accord to these same women the meed of a little 
courtesy and consideration socially ? Why will the op- 
pressed sisters themselves, prating theoretioally of the 
sex's glorious capabilities, persist in making themselvei 
practically objects of infinite ridicule and some pitjf 
Why — to sum it all up in the words of Jim De Fcvest, as 
he leans over my chair — *' why on earth did the Lord ever 
let such people loose to rout about in society ?' 

** Allow me to introduce Mr. Meredith* Mrs. SureUe,*^ 
says Bob's mother, beaming over her spectadea at one of 
the gentlemen vaguely designated as " on the Press." I 
take him in at a glance ; he is *' progressive,** too, for he 
wears no gloves, and there is mud, palpably of two dajs'^ 
standing, on his stout, common-sense boots. I introdooe 
him to Jim, with a wicked glee in that gentleman's dis- 
gust 

** What a delightful relaxation these little social coniet^ 
sational evenings are I" says Mr. Meredith, running his 
fingers through his nnparted locks. 

"Ye-es— very relaxing," I assent, slowly, flirting mj 
fan and staring over the top of it. This is the manner of 
man who discourses on the girl of the period, and wails 
in the publio print over the degenerate woman who csonot 
cook a beefsteak, nor mix a loaf ■ of bread. He looks 
askance at me ; I think he thinks that he has found the 
girl in her perfection of development 

** It's very seldom that I find myself tempted to mix in 
society," he remarks, considering me slowly ; ** but tnoh 
an occasion as this is a treat ; a few congenial minds meet> 
ing on a plane apart from the mere fashionable level al- 
ways proves a source of attraction.*' 

"Te-es," I say again, in the most approved drawL 
There is a good-looking man, who I am sure is not lits^ 
ary — ^I wonder if Bob will bring him over to me f He has 
actually taken the professor — ^the man of social soienoe— 
up to Miss Hogencamp! I can see his very ^eglsassB 
twinkling with enjoyment at the situation. 

" You have met Mrs. Bartlett, of course — the anthore» 
of ' Annunoiata ' ?" resumes my newspaper man, after a de* 
spairing pause. 
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"Ob, dear, no I I never meet authoress s,*' opening 
my eyes m «I the mention of some etrange beast. Afar off 
I see Lottie apparently importaniog a thin lady, with a 
Spanish mantilla draped oyer her bead and sbonlders ; 
aod Mrs. Asheton in the same breath informs ns slond 
that Mrs. Annie AUen-Bartlett will oblige and delight us 
b? a leoitation. The thin lady rises with mnoh aplomb, 
advanoes to a prominent position nnder the dividing arch- 
way of the parlors, and, uplifting her voice, lanncbee 
forth into the poem that was expressly written to celebrate 
Lottie's hoQse-warmiog. It is a very beantifol poem, I 
have no donbl of that whatever ; it is, I sm also aware, a 
very long one ; three false starts are made at applandiog 
the cloee, and when the authoress actually comes to the 
last line, we, grown chary and suspicious, let it fall rather 
flatly, under the impression that she is going to begin 
again. Mr. Meredith has silently slipped away from my 
vicinage dnrint? the recitation, and I see him grasping the 
hand of the fair apeaker in a paroxysm of admiration and 
dalight; everybody murmurs " Beautiful T* in an under- 
tone, and draws a long breath that sounds wonderfully 
like one of relief* 

** Lovely poetry, isn't it ?" says Miss Hogencamp, sidling 
over to my comer. '* So glad to see you out lo-nigbt, 
Mrs. Surelle 1 Hare yon beard from the colonel lately ?" 

••Quite lately." 

••Isn't it a pity Miss Asheton couldn't be here for this 
occasion ? I>ear me I" exclaims Miss Gnsta, looking over 
her shoulder, •• if here isn't Mr. Asheton bringing another 
gentleman up — ^I'm so tired of talkin' to gentlemen I I 
thought I'd have a Cozy little chat here in this corner with 
your 

Sbe looks very alert and gleeful, however, as Bob ap- 
proaches, and rather crestfallen when the man is presented 
to me. I glsnce up at him — accurate evening dress and a 
paasablj .comely face, jnst now an openly and unreserv- 
edly admiring one; evidently this is Qne of Lottie's set, 
whereof twenty or thirty are here to-night, looking 
askance at Mrs. Asbeton's menagerie of lions. 

I want to be amused—I am tired of sitting, here listen- 
ing to rhymed rbspsodies on home firesides and connubial 
bliss, and feeling Jim De Forest glowering at me — I 
plunge headlong into a flirtation with the strnnger. By- 
and-by Lottie brings up anothsr, and then Eate asks to 
present somebody who baa been staring at me across tbe 
room for the last ten minutes, lost in admiration of the 
eflect of yellow and red roses in nut-brown hair ; in short, 
I have a little ring of black coats and white neckties about 
my chair in very brief time, and am pleasingly aware that 
most of the women present are casting looks of grim dis- 
approval toward the same. In the buzs of conversation I 
catch sorapst now and then, that hint at tbe whole, and 
know that the lions are doing their duty faitbfuUy by tbe 
exhibitor, each ••roaring you like any sucking dove" — 
tbe women's rights man has found somebody to argue 
with, and tbe literary geniuses are being drawn ont defer- 
entially by little circles of admirers, and there is a flourish 
of manuscript in a comer that portends another recitation. 
We have six of thsm^xactly as Bob said ; but one gen- 
tleman alone has brought eighteen pages of foolscap in 
tbe crown of his hat, so an eyewitness assures me, and if 
we go scot-free with only half a dozen, let us be thankful 
And we have music, of course ; but Kate's songs are in the 
minority to-night» for there is a pupil of Liszt present, 
who rambles up and down the keys in •'movements" 
which suggest inflnity by their innocence of any begin* 
ning or end, while the company converse freely and in 
stentorian voices through the loud passages, and are gen- 
•rally caught by abrupt transitions and sudden pause?, in 



tbe act of screaming the most incongrnous remarks. Sup- 
per comes in due courae, and I take Mr. De Forest's arm 
again — Jim is very sulky and excessively bored. 

*• How long can you stand this affair ?" he mutters, on 
our laborious way down-stairs. 

•• How long ? Why, it's delightful— don't you think so t 
I'm enjoying all the wild sensations of an explorer in un- 
known regions— or, rather, I was, until Lottie brought me 
some commonplace souls out of our own unillumioated set 
I saw you flirting atrociously with one of tbe poetessaa— 
do tell me what she talked about ?" 

••Gave me tbe veracious history of all the criticisms 
written on her last book— how many were dictated by per- 
sonal spite, and how many for political reasons, and how 
they all rebounded from her like^like small shot off on 
ironclsd, I think she remarked. By Jove I if ihU is the 
sort of set Asbeton's going to drsg his wife into— Take 
care, Nannie ; don't stand in this draught— can't you step 
inside ?" 

•• Not very easily, just now." 

We are among the last to come down-stairs, and tbe 
sn^dl dining-room is crotided already ; I pause in the 
doorway, waiting for tbe people to condense themselTes 
in comers, and as I lean there, I catch the sound of my 
own name spoken jnst inside— tbe man is unseen, but not 
a foot away from ma 

••A stunningly pretty woman, that wife of Tbeo Su- 
relle's is !" 

••Fast, isn't she?" 

*' So they say ; been flirting like tbe deuce all Winter 
with A French pianist Surelle's gone to tbe dogs, if ever 
a man has." 

•• Hasn't lost any money, has he ?" 

'•Not in business ; he* may thank his luck if he hasn*t ' 
lost it all in cards. Down in New Orleans, they say ** 

••There's a chair for you jnst inside, Nannie,^ whispers 
Jim, touching my arm. Has he beard it too ? I cannot 
tell from any expression of his countenance ; but I sweep 
into tbe room, to tbe seat he has found for me, and never 
know what was said ''down in New Orleans" about the 
fellow damned deeper than Oassio ••in a fair wife.*' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
•• Hear tboo, Eve, the man's heart in Adam T 

—Dante Gabriel Bo»mttU 

**Nankib, do you remember the last time you and I 
were out together ?" 

Mr. De Forest bss gotten me safely into a comer after 
supper ; we are pretending to look at Dora's illustratioins 
of tbe •• Inferno," but he is for ever casting sentimental 
eyes at me, instead of turning tbe leaves in order. 

•' No, I can't say that I do ; it was some time at Cats- 
kill, wasn't it ?" 

••I don's mean thepe," he says, frowning. '^I mean 
the lest time I took you out in the evening, here in town. 
Have you forgotten it ?" 

••Utterly* I must confess." 

••It WS8 on the 3d of June— almost a year ago ; we were 
at the Academy of Design." 

••Corldn't possibly have been in a more stupid place." 

•'It may have been stupid to yeu," he says, rather 
sharply; ••/ found it anything else." 

•• Mr. De Forest, I never suspected yon of haTing a soul 
for art I" 

••Apparently yon never gave me credit for having a 
soul for anything," he answers, turning half a doson Isavesi 
in a flerce hurry. "You barely allow me the right to 
remember or beliere that what I do remember I osjifeel; 
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bnt I have goi a past, NaoDie, -vnih yon in it, and bj 
Jove I you oan't take .it away from me I" 

How many men haTe I heard say that ? so mnoh there 
is of me broken np. and frittered abont through different 
lives I— it's a hateful thought, Jim— better if yon had left 
it nnexprewed t 

" I haven't the slightest desire to interfere with yonr 
teeoUeotions, Mr. De Forest; all that I stipulate is 
that / shall not be obliged to listen to a recitation of 
them.*' 

" I sha'n't annoy yon any further," he says, stiffly, and 
stares with a sayage frown at the fiery tomb of the 
CsTaloanti, with its *< tongue that talks in Hades." 

••Don't tnm so fast, please; you've skipped ever so 
many." 

*< Hare I ?" He goes laboriously back, and begins at the 
beginning. *'I did t)ot know yon were looking at these 
things ; yon seemed to be watching somebody in the room 
▼ery intently." 

He follows my eyes, bnt they find nothing, any more 
than I do, I haye a hervons sort of oonsoiousness npon 
me to-night — a kind of sixth sense-of somebody, just odt 
of sights for whom I am restlessly looking, starting when 
any one speakr suddenly, and tnrnidg when I hear a foot- 
step passing near me. I know who it is, too ; only I do 
Tnoi know what has set me thinking 6f him just now, and 
here ; and why the idea of him seems more alive, warmer 
and distincter, than the flesh-and- blood reality of Jim De 
Forest sitting close beeide me. 

" I'm not watching any one in particular ; only contem- 
l^ating my fellow-beings in general," I say, bringing my 
eyes back to Dor^ again. 

** I sboold scarcely think there was anything to be seen 
of a very tenipting nature among these specimens. By-the- 
way," says Jim, looking np with a sinister eye, *' I met 
that nnique specimen of hnman nature, Mr. Anbum, 
to-day." 

"Indeed?" 

" I don't see what the deuce Providence was thinking 
o(" he says, with grim irreverence, '*to bring that fellow 
to life again and tnm him loose I Nannie, when I think 
how fnrionsly jealous I was of him fonr years ago, by 
Jove ! I wonder at the stuff I'm made of I — but it's no 
use ; when a man has once known you he's past praying 
for, and I suppose I've got to look forward to this sort of 
thing to the end of time ; one man or another alwajs, 
and never a chance for me I" 

"I wish you would not talk so absurdly I— I'm sick of 
it ! You haye no right to say such things !" 

'*No, I suppose not ; I offend yon by thinking them, I 
dare say," he says, pulling his whiskers irately. ** You 
would like to have my sonl made over ag^in, and my pre- 
sumption in loving you left out of it !" 

I wonder if anywhere, anyhow, Theo Surelle is thinking 
of me f^it somewhere away in the great sea of space the 
'* brain wayea" from his spirit and mine have tonched as 
they spread I 

'* Nannie, what are yon thinking ?" Jim leans impa- 
tiently oyer me. "Who are you looking at ?" 

Guriona, is it not ?~how far one may go toward solving 
the whole problem of one's indiyidnal life in the space 
between two sweeps of a fan, two breaths, a question and 
mswer! I look straight on before me, and see — above 
the heads of other men in that crowded room— Theo Sn- 
relle's own hanghty, straight-poised head, and his blue 
eyes overleaping the space to find me. 

"No one," I say, quietly, softly dosing the coyer of the 
gnat book on my lap. **Lay this on the tables please— 
ttd fan me, won't you ?— ifs so warm I" 



He starts to obey me ; he has seen nothinjg— perhaps I 
am only dreaming! — dreaming that I see my husband 
coming straight to me through the press of people, that 
parts to let him pass ; but even as I think this with a 
foolish shiver of fear, Bob Asheton's loud voite foUows 
him : *' You'll find your wife over there, Snrelle-^flirting 
with some lucky fellow in a comer I" 

••By Jupiter 1" ejaculates my •* lucky fellow " nnder his 
breath. No, I am not dreanung, and it is no ghost— this 
fair, splendid shape of a perfect man, •* three feet of dust 
and thiree of deity," as somebody has written or said I In 
the half- minute's space before he reaches me I take-in the 
whole of him ; I do not even wonder what brings him her^, 
or whence he •came, for feeding my stanred sight npon his 
face. Something has laid a cruel finger on it to mur its 
sweetness since I saw it last; something passing over it 
has left it eyen paler and more haggard than it showed 
then, although the Southern snns haye done their best to 
warm it — has drained the color from the full, firm lips, 
and drawn darker shedovrs round the blue eyes, and set 
everywhere harder and more bitter lines. But oh, it is a 
fair, fair face through all ! life and the devil cannot un- 
make it, "Clod's gift" as it is— though not to me/ 

He walks straight up to me ; I am aware of people turn- 
ing and staring at us, and of a hush that runs round the 
nearest groups of men and women who are cognizant of 
our existence and our story. I could altnost laugh as I 
think how blankly they will be disappointed — I could 
laugh, if I did not eee his face, pale as it is, and breath- 
less and restrained, with a spark of the pent-np fire shin- 
ing its hot warning through the eyes. He does not even 
glance at Jim De Forest ; but before he speaks, he takes 
my hand -stands up straight, and holds it tight — so tight 
that the pain chokes my breath away. 

*• Why, Colonel Surelle t" My woman's words come 
readiest, and if I turn pale, at least I smile at the same 
minute. "Why, colonel, this is really a surprise! I'm 
delighted to see you— when did you arrive?" 

••Thank yon." He makes not the slightest n^vement 
to release my hand, but otands there defiantly poss^ssiye, 
as if he would hurl his right in the yery teeth of all that 
little ••world " around us. *• I got in New York about an 
hour ago ; I learned from your aunt that you were here 
with Mr. De Forest " — a ceremonious bow of recognition 
exchanged — "and came straight here to re.ieve him of 
his charge. I am exceedingly indebted, Mr. De Forest, 
for your services." 

••I should be most unwilliog to withdraw them under 
any other circumstances," says Jim, coloring fiercely. To 
do him bare justice, however, I believe he is honestly glad 
to see Colonel Surelle back again ; there is not a great deal 
of selfishness in bis composition, and I think he is relieyed 
that the dubious construction put by many far-sighted peo- 
ple upon my husband's absence bids fair to be a wrong 
one after all. 

Colonel Surelle slightly bows, and forgets the presence, 
apparently, of any third party in our neighborhood. 

••Nannie, I have come to take you home." 

•'Thank you, I am not ready to return yet. Colonel 
Surelle." 

Will he never let go my hand ? I bite my lips in an 
agony — he is staring straight down at me, and all the un- 
tamed fire, the supreme, passionate self-will, that has its 
dash both of the brute and of the god in it» is roused and 
fierce in his eyes again ; just as it used to be, in the days 
before Colonel Surelle set himself to starve that element 
to death. Dead !— great God 1 it bums on me, stronger, 
wilder, more dominant thfin eyer, immortal as the soul of 
the man I 
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•• Ah, yon're found your wife, colonel I"— Mrs. Asbeton 
oomes bnstlinfl^ op to ns, all smflee and satiafactioD. 
<* You'll spend the rest of the evening with us, won*! 
you r 

"Thank you very much," he answers, biting his mus- 
tache in with suppressed impatience ; " Fm not fit to 
intrude upon civilized society ; I am just from the cars, 
and ventured here solely in search of my wife." 

"Ah I you came straight through from New Orleans T* 

"Prom Washington." 

"Indeed! You saw my runaway girl, then?*' Mrs. 
Asbeton asks, playfully and interestedly. If 1 could only 
wrench my hand away I — ^bnt it lies crushed and throbbing 
in that hot grasp, firm as if bedded in lava that was cool- 
ing into rock. 

"I ha<l not the pleasure of meeting Miss Asbeton." 

"Oh I theo, I suppose yon merely passed through the 
city ?" 

"I was there exactly thirty-six hours,*' he replies, con- 
cisely ; but his breath is beginning to come a little 
quicker, and he has bitten his full lip in till it is red 
enough now. Heaven knows I "Nannie " — turning his 
head, and drawing me with that cruel strength of his — 
"Nannie, will you bid Mrs. Asheton and her daughter 
good-night ?" 

What would you have had me do ? I cannot defy Theo 
Surelle— I am a woman, and he is the strongest man my 
life has ever known. I rise to my feet— as he stands there, 
I em very close to him ; my head, "just so high as his 
heart," is— oh, so near that old resting-place! 

He draws the poor, braised, burning little hand through 
his arm, and he takes me across the room to where Lottie 
is the centre of a group of people. I run the gantlet of 
all their inquisitive stares, scathing, eating like sharp acids 
into my very nerves, while I say my "good-nights," go 
through the society formula of farewells, smile and bow 
and turn away. Down the length of the rooms again — 
out in the hidl. | 

"Stop !" he says, quickly; "let me help you, Nannie !" 

" Thank you, I need no assistance whatever." I might 
as well hold my peace, it seems ; he differs as to the 
nature of my needs, nnd all the way up the narrow stair- 
case he keeps his arm round me ; and he leaves me only 
exactly at the dressing-room door — in there, at least, he 
is not at liberty to follow me. 

When I come out again, wrapped in my doak, with a 
mass of black lace drawn mantilla-wise around my head, 
he is standing there against the wall like a caryatid, with 
folded arms. He starts forward, eager to seize iiis prize 
again. 

"Colonel Surelle, will you oblige me by not tonchiog 
me ! Yon have hurt my hand horribly already !'* 

" Nannie, my darling I'* He has it, gloveless, red with 
the marks of his fingers — oh, they are gentle enough dow ! 
I could free it in a seconds-only — his lips are ou it this 
time, and — and— it is ages and a^es, I think, shivering, 
Bince I felt them breathe so softly and press so warm I 
It is only for the merest second now, and then he drops 
it hurriedly, roughly almost 

We go down-stairs without another word, and out of the 
bouse. There is a coup4 waiting at the door — a hack, I 
think — and I am hurried into it ; but before he takes his 
place Colonel Surelle turns, with his foot on the step, and 
raises his voice. 

"Drive*to the t*ifth Avenue Hotel, coachman I" 

" Colonel Surelle !" I have not thought before of where 
he was taking me ; now I start up with a passionate* pro- 
testing cry, bat it is too late. The door shuts with a crash, 
find the horses start noisily over the stones. 



"Colonel SnreUe! Uke me back to Mrs. Elliott's T T 
cry, indignantly. "I am not going with you!*' 

" Nannie, I am taking you home /" he aays, under hia 
breath — quietly enough, only I hear, as well as the word% 
an ugly sound of his white teeth aet strainingly together. 
" I don't ask you why you left it, remember— I haven't 
one question to ask you ; but — ^you are coming with me." 

" Yon can force me to go back with you. Colonel Sor- 
die," I say, and break off— bnt he finishes quickly for me. 

" But I can't compel you to stay— is that it ? Nannis "^ 
—his voice changing utterly as he turns to me— "Nannie^ 
tell me one thing : have I kept my word ?" 

"Your word. Colonel Surelle I" 

" Have I kept the promise I made you two months ago T 
I swore to you that I'd trample on all that part of me yoa 
abhorred so — ^love, and jealousy, and brutal selfishness, 
and — and — all the man and all the devil in me— Aa«e I 
done it, Nannie ? Have I kept my word ?'* 

"Yes, yes," I say, frightened and half sobbing. He 
draws one great, agonized breath. 

"You kuow it will never come to life again to trouble 
you," he says, bitterly. " Dead or alive^ it tears and tor» 
tnres nobody but me ; Nannie, can't you trust ma just a 
little longer ? Can't you believe me this time^ when I 
swear that the first minute when I can let you go without 
the possibility of reproach or spot on your name, that 
minute I'll do it, if it tears out my heart ? Do you sap- 
pose I'm made of the stuff to let you go as you went just 
now ? Great Gk>d I I could have shot you dead, and felt 
that my hands were cleaner after it than they would have 
been so.'" 

" I wish you would. Heaven knows !" I cry, passionately* 
"I would rather die twenty deaths than — ^than " 

" Than be here side by side with me," he says, slowly 
and harahly. "I understand." 

" Than go back to the life J've been living I It's shame- 
ful — it's degrading to be always takinsr, taking from yon— 
I can't bear it any longer ! I have no right to be called your 
wife, and live in your rooms, and wear things that you've 
given me — the very bread I eat chokes me when I think of it ! 
— i ' 'fl such a wicked, shameful lie, and all for what ? Heaven 
knows no human creature is the happier for it — the plaoe 
/ am in is no home for you ; I make you perfectly wretched 
by the very fact of my existence. Every man and woman 
that you know, knows that I am nothing but a torment 
to you every day you live !** 

*' You had better not think of me," he says, turning far- 
ther away from me. " I'm reaping what I sowed ; as you 
once said, I dragged all this upon you and upon myself 
by my own hand, and I've got to bear it — I wish to Ch>d I 
bore it alone V* 

He is thinking of Adele, is he not ? I clinch my hands 
in the dark, staring out with shortened breath and damb 
sobs of pain into the quietness and darkneee— into 



— ''the moonlight and the midnight 
Of the middle of the May.** 



J 



Oh, fair Spring night I if you could draw my soul out into 
yourself !— suck up its fever and fire and impotent anguish 
into your great vast spaces of coolness and silence ! — lend 
your dews and your starlight^in the place of these tears 
that only bnm where they fail ! In the noise of the roll- 
ing wheels, stray words that he has said seem to have 
tangled io, and to be sounding on and on confusedly — "I 
dragged it upon yon and upon myself ;" "I must reap 
what I have sown — " I cannot bear it! I must speak, if 
it is only to scatter the traces of his voice in my own ears I 
"Colonel Surelle, will you tell me whether my aunt 
expects me to return to-<iight, or not ?" 
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•^Mn. Elliott nndentands most thoroughly that jon 
Mtnrn home to-night with me,** folding his anns and look- 
ing pMt me out of the window. ** Yonr maid ii waiting 
lor 70a in yonr own rooms ; I have giTen orders for yoor 
tmnks, or whateyer 70a took to Mrs. Elliott's honse» to be 
sent to 70a in the morning." 

** Did— did 70a see Annt Ma7 ?^ I ask, with a soorohing 
iaoe. 

'*I did ; I went straight to her honse from the hotel,'* he 
replies, stiffl7, ** when I was told that you had gone there. 
Nannie ** — breaking saddenl7 down in his self-constraini— 
**l6r €k>d's sake, did 70a snppose I oonld sit down and 
fold m7 arms, and let jou sta7 in 7onr aunt's honse, more 
than half an hour after I was back again ?'* 

"I— I did— certainly" 

** And other people apparentl7 thought the same," biting 
Us Hpa fieroel7. " I was greeted in Mrs. Asheton's par- 
lora with the broadest stares of astonishment from all 7onr 
friends; if I had been gone ten years instead of two 
weeks, or bnried with military honors, I couldn't appar- 
entl7 haye been more effectaall7 disposed of than I was b7 
•ociet7 during m7 absence." 1 

I remember, eyen in the midst of all my tortured senses, 
a flying glimpse of Miss Hogencamp's face, and can say 
nothing. To tell you the exact truth, struggling with 
deeper and more passionate pains, there is a keeo, sharp 
•ting of most maddening mortification— my first attempt 
at heroism has fallen so flatly ! I bite my lips Tery hard 
and fold my hands, and I lean back as far as I can in my 
comer, silenced for the short remainder of the driye. It is 
Tery short ; the blaze of gaslights round the hotel and in 
the square flares out at last through the warm night ; the 
horses trot slowlier, and stop before the old familiu en- 
trance, and I am home again — ^brought back like any pun- 
ished and thoroughly conquered child who has played for 
half a day at being naughty and independent The light 
pours on my face from the open door, and Michael, stand- 
ing behind it on duty as we pass in, grins and bows a 
broad recognition of the colonel and the colonel's wife. I 
helieye Theo Sarelle would fain haye bad eyery man, 
woman and child, master and menial, in that houses pres- 
ent then and there to see him walk in with this woman on 
hie arm — fain haye giyen that most positiye proof of *' no- 
thing wrong" after all ; but there is nobody, as it hap- 
peii% saye the Irishman ; and we pass up the great stair- 
caec and along the hall — on to those rooms where I told 
him I could not breathe the same air with him, or liye, 
face to face with my own unbearable self-contempt 1 



CHAPTEB XXVm. 
**I WIS too proQd the imth to show ; 

Yoa were too bUnd the tmth to know.** —Anon.. 
^Bat in jonr bitter world, she said, 
Faoe-jo7*s a oostly mask to wear ; 
T *Tls bought bj pangs loDg nourished, 
And rounded by despair. 
Griefs earnest ma^es life*s play, she said.** 

—Mrs, Browning, 
Back again in my cJd home — home/ what a mockery 
the mere word sounded in my ears, as back through the 
weary months, with their freight of unutterable bliss, un- 
utterable woe and blinding shame my memory trayeled t 
For once, I snppose, I had yielded as a wife should ; his 
will had gOYerned mine ; I made up my mind to face the 
hitteamess that he held out to me, with steady eyes — ^nay, 
to gtasp it with UDflinching fingers, sines he bade me. 
Oh, ye great old gods ! what a thing is this 

" Dreadf ol sonl of woman ** ? 
H^eak as I was, fiercely rebellious of all pain, I caught at 



the agony which this lapse into the old life brought itec, 
with a kind of feyeiish joy— why t Because it made me 
suffer as he had suffered ; I took a fierce delight in the 
sharp anguish of loying him, nnloyed, for I knew now, by 
that unerring test, the pain that Theo Surelle had en» 
dured in my seryioe. No quiyer of passionate renuncia- 
tion that he had borne in the past but found its coun- 
terpart in me to-day ; not a smile upon my lips but had 
its grays in my heart ; not a laugh tiiat did not ring jan- 
gling oyer some dispossessed sweet pleasure of my life, 
and my loye for him— my husband. Iftne/— there he 
stands before me now, the dear 



** Washed cleanly, Lord, of eyery stain*" ? 

Nay, not so ! Full of sweetness, full of balm, full of all a 
man's proud prerogatives, but marred in these days with a 
shadow of unrest, and with a darker shadow still— eyen a 
stain ; marred, too, by some want» some greats fathomless 
want, that knows no words strong enough to utter its 
whole appeal Once /could haye answered it ; once, only 
the weight of my hand on hia shoulder, creeping round his 
neck, and one look of my eyes, drawing nearer to his, 
would haye blotted out shadow and stfUn and infinite hun- 
ger for eyer ; now— it is not Nannie that he wants ; brown 
eyes, not gray, golden hair, not black, are the symbols 
that can satisfy that desire. 

*' Yon will find Annette in your room ; she has brought 
eyerythiog you need, I suppose," says Oolonel Surelle, 
briefly, as he walks across the parlor. Is that all his good* 
night ? Yes, alL Not another word, not a look ; he 
poshes open the door of his own room and is gonci 
This is my coming home. 

*'Mon Dieul how pale you are, madame 1 you are 
faint 1" cries Annette, running to support me. I am not 
faint — ^but— but it giyes me an odd, sharp sickness at tho 
heart to look round the familiar, half-d[ismantled room 
again. I remembered just then how it had first looked tc 
me, when late one night Theo brought me here, and I 
glanced about with shy,* happy eyes at my home. Oh, 
God I why must 1 remember ? 

Patience, Nannie, patience I do you suppose that for one 
hour, one minute, Theo ewet forgot? 

• •»«»*« 

So I am at home again. So the old routine falls about 
me once more ; the days come and go— come and go ; soon 
it is a week since the night when Colonel Surelle made a sen- 
sation by walking into Mrs. Asheton's parlors. And how 
do I fill it up ? By a whirl of excitements, engagements, 
drires, matinies, and calling, and — anything, no matt^ 
what, that keeps me in a hurry from morning till night, and 
from night till morning. My husband is a shade more 
rigidly attentive to me in public than he was before, and a 
shade — seyeral shades — ^more rigidly cool and indifferent 
in private. He has never asked me a single question 
about Ghallis Auburn ; I cannot tell whether he knows that 
that gentleman's visits have ceased, or whether he sup-^ 
poses that my days are still enlivened by calls or meetings 
elsewhere ; certainly I have no dispoaition to tell him, and 
I caonot snppose that he cares to know. For himself, it is 
the old story — the old, bad, shameful story of a strong 
man laying suicidal hands upon his own souL Night 
after night, I know, Theo Surelle goes from his joyless 
home to drink in mad forgetfulness in places where no 
good or loving woman, without a shudder, can picture the 
face she loves, lit by the flaring lights and flushed with 
unholy fires. I am not a good woman, but— Ood knows 
how loving a one I and He knows what these nights are to 
me^what pictures flit before my eyes, in words and light 
and muuc ! Delle Asheton, at least, is not here ; hd • 
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-cftDnot be with her; bat vfaat hftve I to choose, after ftll, 
^between her side and the gambling* table ^" the onlj 
place where he ever could forget?'* 

I am trying to forget, too, in my own way ; and, if I 
4o not gain that end, I saceeed at least in making people 
•fiuppoee that I do. Women— good, sweet, true women, 
who haye no '* stories" — look at me a little more wildly 
than they did; perhaps it is considered, if not quite so 
•dangerous, at least more disreputable, for a married woman 
to flirt with a dozen men indiscriminately than with one 
man specially— and according to on dii, I have <* flirted 
with " Mr. Auburn ; flirted boldly, shamelessly, recklessly. 
So the women, as I say, look at me strangely, and the men 
— well, what has Nannie Delamayne ever won from men ? 
The mere fact of her being Mrs. Theo Snrelle makes no 
difference in her gains (or losses) in that quarter. I haye 
my train of admitted ad- 
mirers soon enongh ; quick '> ^ 

to step into the place Ta- 
cated by one, and vain of 
the prestige that would 
seem to attach to the posi- 
tion. Nobody says' a word 
of warning in my ears — no- 
body Tentures to do that ; 
Aunt May is hurt and wor- 
ried and even miserable for 
me, but it is all in silence — 
I myself haye sealed her lips 
— and there is no one else, 
not one. 

It was the middle of June, 
and Theo asked me, one 
night, when I wished to 
leave the city, and where I 
should like to spend my 
Summer. The Ashetons 
had been talking of Catskill 
again, and Kate had sug- 
gested my going with them 
— sug^gested it, as I 
thought, rather timidly — 
and was barely seconded by 
Lottie, who looked worried, 
and as though she would 
have liked to say more than 
ehe dared. They need not 
have dreaded my society ; I 
would have spent the Sum- 
mer in Siberia rather than 
at Gatskill, under the 
fihadow of those old, witnessing hills. No, I had other 
fancies, not to be called plans ; vague ideas of Newport, 
Lake George, and the White Sulphur Springy — a per- 
petual flitting and change ; I carelessly said something of 
the sort to my husband, and ''supposed" that I should 
be ready in a week or ten days to leave New York. The 
heats of June came tardily this year ; even in town there 
was little of that languishing, oppressive weight of warm 
mornings and blazing noons that scorches the vitality out 
of most stay-at-homes during this fair month ; I was in no 
haste to go away, and none of my society circle had yet 
set me the example. 

One evening, in that third week of June, I had auda- 
ciously chosen, in spite of the heat and the lateness of the 
season, to invite twenty or thirty people, who also chose 
to accept the invitation unanimously. At nine o'clock on 
that appointed Thursday evening, therefore, I was stand- 
ing at the window, between two tall vases of fresh flowers. 
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waiting the first arrival, and gazing out into the nighi-— I 
remember that night so well! perfect, and warm, rad 
moonlighted, shedding even over the unclean city, full of 
the day*s stale heat and taint, a marvel of balm and holy 
dews and wafts of fragrance intensely, aohingly sweet. I 
remember how the great masses of verdure in the green 
square slept, silvered over in the early moonlight ; how 
like great, hot jewels the scattered lamps shone dotted 
here and there, and how the fountain shot up its stream 
of molten silver, aiming for ever at the stars, and falling^ 
back in spray and tinkle and soft ripple in its wet-rimnaed, 
shining basin ; I remember how the new-cut grass loaded 
the night with swebt odor, bringing back, as only soents 
can do, the intangible fed of other nights long dead and 
buried— other moonlight, other darkness, other silvery 
streams of flashing water, that plashed and murmured aa 

they fell I And I remember 

_^ how it looked inside my 

parlor, under the glare of 
^. gaslight, when I tamed 

from the open window ; and 
how he looked. 

A little thrill of eomeihing 
that in a happier woman 
would be proud, possessive 
vanity, steals over me when 
I glance at Theo ; as near aa 
my heart can oome to a 
quicker throb than its 
everyday wont, it comes; 
but I make no sign — why 
should I? What are my 
feelings or demonstrations 
to him who stands there 
kingly, leaning hia broad 
ehoulders against the man- 
tel, with the old habit, and 
staring, with critical eyes, at 
the woman before him ? 
Nothing, less than nothing ; 
or, at most, a burden and a 
cross in his path. Oh, 
Oballia Auburn, you were 
right 1 the "short-lived pas- 
sion" was played out all 
too soon, and Adele Aaheton 
is the "one woman in the 
world " to Theo Snrelle. 

1 think all this in a flash ; 
I don't care to dwell npon 
it| and as we have half an 
hour before any one will arrive, I don't propose to spend 
it in silence. I have learned tolerably well of late to smile 
and talk to him as if he were — Jim De Forest, or any 
other man, and not the man who holds the hilt of a 
poniard whose point is in my heart of hearts. Ah 1 a 
very bad woman was spoilt when I was made a good one I 
I rise and go over to the piano ; as I cross the room 
I catch sight of myself doubled in the two long mirrors. I 
am looking well, of course— vain as that sounds ; but with 
a perfect dress, touched into grace and fitness by the deft 
fingers of a Frenchwoman, and with a tolerable share of 
good looks to back it, and the overpowering desire of being 
fair, who coald well fail ? An illy dressed woman can 
never make a success in New York society ; my passion 
for pretty things has served me in good stead here, and 
wonderfully helps to-night the effect of flushed cheeks and 
restlessly glancing eyes. In soft, cream-colored material 
am I dressed, with sweeping folds of creamy, superb laee^ 
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andelnsten of loTely toa-roses, uid pale topazfs bUisiiig on 
mj throat and arms, iu my ean, and in the deep, tbiok, 
waTee of mj hair; the yision that I oatoh in the long 
mirrors is a fair one indeed— and not one point of it, I feel, 
is lost bj the keen, eager, blue eyes yonder. What shall 
I say to him ? With all my bravery I am mnte as any 
frightened sohoolgirl ; I mn my fingers oveir the piano- 
keys — they waken no ideas; I look aronnd the room — 
notliing gives me a hint; at length I launch forth at 
random : 

** I wonder if Annt May will come to-night ?** 

**HaTe no idea, I'm sare," Colonel Snrelle returns, 
strufTgltng with his glore-bnttons. 

'* I hope so ; every one else is coming— every one we par- 
ticularly care for, I mean.^' 

** Did you know that Adele Asheton had come home ?*' 
he asks, abruptly. 

*'No!— has she? I have not hedrl of it" 



** They mean jealousy." 

" And you are jealous no more, are you, colonel f but 
you see these jewels ffo with cream-colored silk and te4 
roses," I say, lightly laughing. •• That was my reason." 

** /jealous ?"— interrupting me with his ready frown 
and the little, quick, scornful laugh that comes so promptly 
to his lips of late. ** Great God ! no, I'm not jealous I I 
meant that, lacking that amiable quality yourself^ you 
should not wear its emblems.'* 

So he says. Oh, Theo I with your blue, true eyes can you 
not see that I am nothing if not jealoas ? — jealous of the 
air you breathe, the meanest thing you touch, the woman 
who has taken my lost place in your kingly heart ? 

No, he sees nothing— he would not care, if he were to 
see ever so clearly. It is true, and I must learn to face 
the truth, that nobody cares mnch for Nannie Surelle, or 
what may become of her. At least, the one single bein^sf 
whose word could make a difference iu her life is wholly and 
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My throat gets dry and hot all of a sadden ; I can 
scarcely form the words. 

"So Bob told me ; I met him down-town, to-day." 

" Ah ! I wonder if she — if shell come with them this 
evening," I say, with a laudable effort at carelessness. No 
answer ; I glance over at him — there are no tales told iu 
that dark face. 

" Will you lend me a glove-buttoner ?" be says, at last, 
somewhat impatiently. 

"I've lost mine, off my chatelaine — I'm sorry." 

" Will you oblige me by buttoning this glove, then ?" 
he asks, evidently suppressing an adjective. 

"Certainly." 

He crosses the room and holds out his hand to me ; I 
bntton the immaculate white kid over a firm, unshaking 
wrist, that owns to no hurry in its pulses, I think. 

"Thank yon I Topazes ?"— just catching sight of 
them, apparentlr, on mi/ wrist "You should not wear 
topazes I" 

"Ton should not have given them to me. Why 
not?" 



thoroughly indifferent to it. And what hold have I upon 
myself, when his hands choose to let me go ? None. I have 
cut loose from all the moorings that held me on the side of 
salvation ; I am but a fairweather saint, you see, and the sor^ 
rows that to some people serve as quickeners of their virtues 
and devotion only strike mine cold and dead. In the- 
warmth and sonsbine of my lost days I blessed God night 
and morning— nay, with every breath I drew ; to-night, I 
can only mourn for myself, dumb before His inscrutable 
bitter wisdom, and not even turn to Him in hopeless in- 
quiry. I lost so much when I lost my husband — nay, not 
lo8i, but forfeited I — and oh, to call back some of the soul's 
innocence again !— the sweet serenity of heart, the earnest, 
single-minded purpose, direct, pure, and strong in its 
sense of right — to crush out this demon of self-conscious* 
ness that devours and consumes me I Useless plaint — ^have 
I not 

— ** lost the dream of doinf, ^ 
And that other dream of done'' 

and how can I turn now to be a better woman, winning 
through my suffering some safe saintship of good works ? 
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Not It I flea into the paths thtt the world oells ««pleM- 
jmt"; I am an admired woman^a belie in aoeiety— mnch 
'talked-o(^ enTied« blamedt unloved. 

When I stood np at the altar with yon, Theo Siirelle» 
would I hare bartered mj soul away, knowing all /Aif« for 
the bliss we have koown together ? No, Terily — but for 
far, far less 1 for just one tithe of it I have ** had my 
day "; it was sweet, God knows, and you and I know— let 
the night, starless, mooolees, come on apace. 

I feel dXL this rush through my soul while he glances at 
the jewels on my wrists — so quick to think, my thoughts 
are so slow in saying. 

*' Shall I take them off; and put on something else ?*' I 
:ask; and I know my Toice is softer than its wont 

<* What for ?" He turns away from me as he says it 

*' Oh--chsnge'B sake; and when a man proYides the 
apparel, it seems a little hard that he should not be pleased 
;in its wearing.'* 

*' Ton look Tery beautiful with them,** he says, in a cold, 
constrained voice. ** Don't think of changing them for 
my whim." 

He stands with his back partly turned to me, staring 
out of the window at the lamps and the stars. I cannot 
Jet him be silent to-night 1 I am in a curious mood, pas- 
sionate, craving, uncontrollable ; and I give way to it, as 
to what mood, in Heaven's name, have I not given way all 
my life long ? — save and except the one that drives me 
-sometimes to throw myself upon Theo's pity t I turn 
abruptly away, go to the tall green vase in the comer, 
that I filled with cut flowers this afternoon, and pull out a 
scarlet spice-pink with a bit of geranium leaf for it to 
nestle into. Then I go back to him and touch him lightly 
-on the arm. He starts^ and looks down at me with donded 
eyes. 

*' Wfl\ you wear this in your buttonhole, this evening ?*' 

*' Will I— -what did you say ?" he asks, floshing all over 
bis face. 

«<Let me fasten this in your buttonhole, please ?** 

"Yes— I will" 

They are commonplace words enough, but the tone 
brings back to me the old, sweet, passionate soul of the 
' man, that I thought lay dead and buried, for me, at least, 
with scarlet spice-pinks of last Summer's blowing. 

I pin it in his coat, with fingers that tremble a little at 
their task ; and he watches me, his arms folded, standing 
straight and passive as a lay-figure, until it is done; 
then: 

** Nannie I — ^how did Qod ever make you so altogether 

womanly, and eo— so " He breaks off; he strides 

down the room with a quick tread, and I stand smiling to 
myself a new — a cruel smile, if yon wilL Adele, Adele, 
have you robbed me ot all? I think that Theo Surelle is 
faithless to you now and then ; how can he help it, and 
what better could you expect (I speak it in scorn), since he 
' has been faithless tomef I know him so well I that large, 
superb nature of his could never subsist on the dry husks 
that furnish forth your love-feast ; his month never will be 
- content with kisses white with powder, or rosy red with 
rouge, though you press them never so tenderly I Theo 
Burelle never can be faithful to yon, Adele, since he 
drained my cup dry ; never keep you close in his heart, 
since he turned me out We shall have the same fate, you 
and I, sailing down the same dark stream, forgotten. But 
iM cannot forget, and neither of us can claim him — 
neither you more than I, save that you claimed him 
laet. 

He comes back to me again as I stand in the window; 
^comes dose, and looks at me eagerly. 

••Why do you look so to-night ?— are you happy f* 



I raise my ^es to him and langh. 

** H^ppy 1 oh, to be sure— supremely, wildly happy t 
Haven't I everything under the sun that a woman caa 
want to make her so ?-Hnich a woman as Jam, al leasts 
superb dresses, jewels, apartments, horses ; my dear Ave 
hundred-and-odd friends, and such a man as you, Ookmel 
Surelle, for my ^" 

••For your— what f 

•• My kind, attentive escort and banker, since yon will 
have it" 

He looks at me^ with a prayer in his blue ^ea sndi ss 
even the justest Ood must have understood and been 
merciful to, I think ; but I, a wretched woman, haye no 
answer for it 

I cannot answer it if I wuuld, for the door is thrown open 
as we stand there staring at each other, and Patrick an- 
nounces half a dosen people. 

(2b he oontimiedL) 



MOMMSEN'S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

Pbofissob Thbodobb Mommssn, the great German his* 
torian, was bom at (Warding, in Schleswig, November 80th, 
1817. His seventieth birthday, and the fiftieth year of his 
professorship at Berlin, have recently been celebrated with 
fitting honors at the Qermau capitaL Should the illustri- 
ous historian of Bome happily attain to the vigorous old 
age of Banke and of our own Bancroft, he has still a good 
twenty years' work before him. 
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THE NEW SORBONNE, 

Thb academic body of the Sorbonne, at Paris, which 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
which down to the Bevolution exercised great influence ia 
all Ghurch controversies, is one of the most celebrated in 
Europe. It was founded by Bobert de Sorbon, as a theo- 
logical school, in 1252, with the sanction of King (after- 
ward Saint) Louis IX. After innumerable vidssitudee and 
reorganizations, the Sorbonne is to-day an important theo- 
logical school, with seven professors and a dean, these pro* 
fessors being named by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
It is, further, the seat of two other faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Paris — those of letters and sciences The leo- 
tures are open to the public. The original edifice of the 
Sorbonne disappeared two centuries sgo. Its successor 
has now been replaced by the new and imposing stmoture 
shown in our illustration, and which completes the build- 
ings of the Oardinal Biohelieu and the architect Lemer- 
cier. The principal plans were drawn by M. Lheurem^ 
the municipal architect of Paris. 



JESUS IN THE RIVER. 

•' Then oometh Jesns from G&lilee to Jordan onto John, to be bap« 
ti«ed of him."— Matt, iii IS. 

Jbsus, in the waters of baptism, standing before John 
in Jordan, is brought very near to us as perfect man. 
Here we see Him fulfilling all righteousness ; aooepting 
from the hand of John that baptism which we might 
rather have expected He would have bestowed ; meekly 
bowing His head as a receiver where He might rather have 
stood as a giver of baptismal grace ; and at that very mo- 
ment, when, *' being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled Himself,*' we find that Qod highly exalted Him, and 
gave Him a name above every name — the name of ** weU- 
beloved Son.'' As a servant He w^nt down into Jordan im 
lowly obedience to the law ; as a Son He came up out of 
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-4boee wfttera, honored, owned, and anointed for Hia high 
aiirion. Then were fnlfilled many propheoiea of olden 
•days ; and Jeana aiood forth aa the Gbriat, the anointed 
Meaaiah, for whom the faithful in Israel had ao long been 
watching* "Behold Mj servant whom I nphold, Mine 
•«leet in whom My eonl delighteth ; I have pnt my Spirit 
npon Him." *'Thoa art My Son ; this day have I begot- 
ton Thee. " <* Thon loyeat righteoasness and hateat wicked- 
iieaa ; therefore Ood, thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
•oQ of gladness above thy fellows." A later prophecy also 
met its folfiUment in that honr, and a aign was accomplished 
by which the heart of John was stirred to its depths : 
*'IJpon whom Thon shalt see the Spirit descending, and 
iiemaining on Him» the same ia He which baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost And I saw, and bare record that this is 
the Son of God.*' To Him, then, anointed of God to give 
irne baptism, let ns go io faith. The Spirit of God de- 
scended on Him, and remains with Him ; and He has pro- 
mised to give ns that Spirit if we ask Him. Thus the 
baptinn of Jesna makes baptism. real to ns, and in Him 
we receive that of which the water is a sign. Sorronnded 
as this subject is by the mists of controversy, there is stiQ 
plain to the eye of faith the form of Jesns in Jordan, re- 
-ceiving n baptism which is for ns also if we go to Him — 
4he baptism of the Holy Ghost 

*' Baptized into the Trinity, 

Adopted children of Thy grace, 
O help ns, Lord, to live td Thee, 

An hnmble, pnre and faithful race ! 
Instmot ns, sanctify, defend, 
And crown witli heavenly life our end.** 



THE MOMENT OF TRIUMPH. 

It is, indeed, a veritable moment of triumph for the 
pretty yonng lady depicted in the illnstration on page 208. 
She has completed her solo on that most beautifal bnt 
most difficult instrument to play well — the violin ; and 
now she is receiving the plaudits of her hearers and their 
• ieetimonial of appredation in the form of beautiful and 
•sweet flowers. 

The violin is growing more and more in favor with the 
ladies, and quite many of them have achieved success with 
it Madame Norman-Neruda, and Miss Teresina Tua, in 
Europe, have received much praise. Madame Camilla 
Urso ii a favorite concert artist in America, and the two 
yonng American girls, Nettie Carpenter and Maud Powell, 
have both shown that in this branch of musical art, our 
own country is by no means disposed to occupy a second- 
ary place. Indeed the picture, while purely imaginary, 
might be taken to represent an actual scene in the artistic 
life of either of these young ladies, for it has been many 
times realized in the case of both of them. 

The pleasure of performing or listeniog to music is 
pore ; it has no drawback. Music is the most perfect of 
all the arts. It cannot be debased. It may be associated 
with vulgarity and low surroundings, but these accessories 
do not form part of the music, apd may be separated from 
ii It is not so with painting. Great artists have, unfor- 
tonately, desecrated their talent by depicting lewd and un- 
worthy scenes ; but music cannot be thus dragged down. 
It is the only art of which we have the assurance that it 
irili endure to all eternity. 



A GREAT WRITER OF HYMNS. 

GsABLEs WEsiiET was not only an eminent preacher^ he 
^Iso stands high as a writer of hymns and religions poetry. 
He doubtlcM was aided to a great extent in his labors of 



this character by his brother John, who in addition to 
Charles's gifts, had also that organising ability whiohi 
created the dissenters of his time into a compact set. The 
poetic talent of the two brothers was largely derived from 
their father, who fras widely known as an author of his 
day. 

From 1733 to 1778 Charies Wesley, assisted by uis 
brother, published thirty-nine different books of hymns 
and poetry. Charles is said to have written over 7,000 
hymns, more than 8,000 of which have been printed. The 
total number of hymns written by Dr. Watts number only 
697. Many of the hymns of Charles Wesley are of the 
highest order of excellence, and will be sung as long aa 
the English language is spoken. 

Of course the larger part of bis sacred lyrics are neces- 
sarily forgotten. Bnt those which by common consent 
have kept their places for one hundred years in the songs 
of the sanctuary have been treasured as among the choio> 
est expressions of religious fervor and devotion. At all 
events, aside from the English Church throughout the 
world, where the hymns of Charles Wesley hold promi- 
nent places, they are most warmly cheriahed by the mil- 
iiona of Methodists who regard his memory with such 
affectionate admiration. 

His first hymn was written when he was twenty-seven 
years old: "When Midnight Shades the Earth Over- 
spread." 

Two years later the brothers published a volume en- 
titled, <* Hymns and Sacred Poems,** fifty of which were 
written by Charles. Among these are the familiar hymns 
beginning, «* Christ the Lord has Risen To-day," *<Hail 
the Day that Sees Him Rise," ** Hark I the Herald Angels 
Sing.** 

The following year the two brothers, with a friend, were 
holding one of their twilight meetings npon the common, 
when they were assailed by a mob. They were pelted 
with stones and other missiles, and compelled to flee for 
their lives. After nightfall they hid themselves in a 
spring-house, where they washed, struck a light, and 
drank from the cooling waters babbling around them. 
Charles took a pencil from his pocket, and, in the excite- 
ment of the occasion, overflowing with gratitude for their 
deliverance from danger and secure refuge, wrote that 
matchless hymn which has made his fame immortal : 

** JesuB, lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly ; 
While the billows near me roll, 

While the tempest still is high: 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide. 

Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide : 

Oh, receive my sool at last." 

Probably no sacred hymn has a wider popularity or 
elicited more unqualifled praise than this. For more than 
a century it has been sung iu cottage and palace, in the 
modest meeting-house and lofty cathedral, in white-wiuged 
ships on distant oceans, by millions of dying beds, at the 
fireside, and in mission lands, always bringing rest and 
consolation. Its exquisite sentiment, pure devotion, ab- 
sorbing trust, child-like faith and glowing love breathes in 
every line. Christ as a refuge is the primal thought : 

** Other refuge have I none ; 

Hangs my helpless sonl on Thest 
Leave, ah ! leave me not alone ; 
Still support and comfort me.** 



rl. 
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uigitizea Dy x^nOO' 
••A POBT,*' says Max Muller, "is very eloquent whc^' 
uses more than ten thousand words." 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

THE PROUD INVALID. 

Sebmon by the Bev. Db. T. Db Witt TAiiMAGB. 
•* He was a leper."— IL Kings v. 1, 



Herb we haye a warrior siok ; not with plenrides, or 
rhenmaliBms, or oonsnmptionB, bat with a disease worse 
ihab all put together. A red mark had oome out on the 
forehead 9 preonrsor of oomplete disfigurement and disso- 
IntioD. I haye something awfal to tell yon. General 
Naaman, the oommander - in • chief of all the Syrian 
forces, hTA the leprosy ! It is on his hands, on his face, 
on bis feet, on his entire person. The leprosy t Get oat 
of the way of the pestilence 1 If his breath strike yon you 
are a dead man. Tbe oommander-in*ohief of all the forces 
of Syria I And yet he would be glad to exchange con- 
ditions with the boy at his stirrup or the hostler thal^ 
blankets his charger. The news goes like wildfire all 
through the realm, and the people are sympathetic and 
they cry out : *' Is it possible that our great hero who 
shot Ahab, and aronnd whom we came with such Tocifera- 
tion when he returned from Tictorions battle— can it be 
possible that onr grand and glorious Naaman has the 
leprosy ?" 

Tes. Everybody has something he wishes he had not. 
Divid, an Absalom to disgrace him ; Paul, a thorn to 
sting him ; Job, carbuncles to plague him ; Samson, a 
Delilah to shear him ; Ahab, a Naboth to deny him ; 
Haman, a Mordecai to irritate him ; George Washington, 
childlessnesa to afl^ot him ; John Wesley, a termagant 
wife to pester him ; Leah, weak eyes ; Pope, a crooked 
back ; Byron, a dnb foot ; John Milton, blind eyes ; 
Oharles Lamb, an insane sister ; and yon, and you, and 
yon, and you, something which you never bargained for, 
and would like to get rid of. The reason of this is that 
Qod does not want this world to be too bright ; otherwise 
we would stay and eat these fruits, and lie on these 
loonies, and shake hands in this pleasant society. We 
are only in the vestibule of a grand temple. God does 
not want ns to stay on tbe doorstep, and therefore He 
sends aohea, and annoyances, and sorrows, and bereave- 
ments of all sorts to pnsh ns on, and push us up toward 
riper fruits and brighter society and more radiant prosper- 
ities. God is only whipping us ahead. Tbe reason that 
Edward Payson and Bobert Hall had more rapturous 
Tiews of heaven than other people had was because, 
through their aches and pains, God pushed them nearer to 
ii If God dashes out one of your pictures it is only to 
show a brighter one. If He stings your foot with gout, 
yonr brain with neuralgia, your tongue with an inextin- 
guishable thirst, it is only because He is preparing to 
substitute a better body than you ever dreamed of, when 
the mortal shall put on immortality. It is to push you on 
and push yon up toward something grander and better 
that Gk>d sends upon you, as He did upon General Kaa- 
mtn,' something you do not want Seated in his Syrian 
mansion— all the walls glittering with the shields which he 
bad captured in battle ; the corridors crowded with ad- 
muring visitors, who just wanted to see him once ; music 
and mirth and banqueting filling all the mansion from 
tetsallated floor to pictured ceiling— Naaman would have 
forgotten that there was anything better, and would have 
been glad to stay there ten thousand years. But, oh, how 
the shields dim and how the visitors fly from the hall, and 

bow tbe music drops dead from the string, and how the 
V0L.XXIIL No. 3.— U. 



gates of the mansion slam shut with sepulchral bang, as 
you read the closing words of the eulogium : *'He was a 
leper! He was a leper!" 

There was one person more sympathetio with General 
Naaman than any other person. Naaman's wife walks the 
floor, wringing her hands and trying to think what she 
cju do to alleviate her husband's suffering. All remedies 
have failed. The surgeon-general and the doctors of the 
royal staff have met and they have shaken their heads, as 
much as to say : ** No cure ; no cure." I think that the 
ofiSoe-seekers had all folded up their recommendations 
and gone home. Probably most of the employ^ of this 
establishment bad dropped their work and were thinking 
of looking for some other situation. ''What shall now 
become of poor Naaman's wife ? She must hava sympathy 
somewhere. In her despair she goes to a little Hebrew 
captive, a servant girl in her house, to whom she tells the 
whole story ; as sometimes, when overborne by the sor- 
rows of the world, and finding no sympathy anywhere 
else, you have gone out and found in the sympathy of 
some humble domestic — Bose, or Dinah, or Bridget — a 
help which the world could not give you. 

What a scene it was I One of the grandest women in all 
Syria in cabinet council with a waiting -maid over the 
declining health of the mighty general ! '* I know some- 
thing," says the little captive maid ; "I know something," 
as she bounds to her bare feet " In the land from which 
I was stolen there is a certain prophet known by the name 
of Elisha, who can cure almost everything, and I shouldn't 
wonder if he could cure my master. Send for him right 
away." " Ob, hush !" yon say ; ** if the highest medical 
talent in all the land cannot cure that leper, there is no 
need of yonr listening to any talk of a servant girl." Bat 
do not scoff ; do not sneer. The finger of that little cap- 
tive maid is pointing in the right direction. She might 
have said : "This is a judgment on you for stealing me 
from my native land. Didn't they snatch me off in the 
night, breaking my father's and mother's hearts ? and many 
a time I have lain and cried all night because I was so 
homesick." Then, flushing up into childish indignation, 
she might have said : " Good for them ; I'm glad Naaman's 
got tbe leprosy ; I wish all tbe Syrians had tbe leprosy." 
No. Forgetting her own personal sorrows, she sympa- 
thizes with the suffering of her master and commends him 
to the famous Hebrew prophet 

And how often it is that the finger of childhood has 
pointed grown persons in the right direction. Oh, Christ- 
ian soul, how long is it since you got rid of the leprosy of 
sin? You say : "Let me see. It must be five years now. " 
Five years. •* Who was it that pointed you to the Divine 
Physician ?" ** Ob !" yon say, •* it was my little Annie or 
Fred or Charlie, that clambered up on my knees and 
looked in my face and asked me why I didn't become a 
Christian, and all the time stroking my cheek so I couldn't 
get angry, insisting upon knowing why I didn't have 
family prayer&" There are grandparents here who^ave 
been brought to Christ by their little grandchildren. 
There are many Christian mothers here who had their 
attention first called to Jesus by their little children. How 
did yon get rid of the leprosy of sin ? How did you find 
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your way to the Divine Physician ? •* Oh," you say, 
'* my obiid, my dying child, with wan and wasted finger 
'pointed that way. Ob, I shall never forget," you say, 
*' that scene at the cradle and the crib tbut awful night. 
It was hard, hard, very hard ; but if thut little one on its 
dying bed had not pointed me to Chiist, I don't think I 
ever would have got rid of my leprosy." Go into tbe 
'. ^bbath-sohool this afternoon aud you will find huadreds 
of little fingers pointing in the same direction, toward 
Jesus Obri&t and toward heaven. 

No wonder the advice of the little Hebrew captive threw 
aii Naamon's mansion and Benhadad's palace into excite- 
ment. Good- by, Naaman ! With face scarified and ridged 
and inflamed by the pestilence, and aided by those who 
■opported him on either side, he staggers out to the 
ehariot Hold fast the fiery cours( rs of tbe royal stable 
while the poor sick man lifts his swollen feet and pain- 
•track limbs into the vehicle. BoUter him up with the 
pillows, and let him take a lingering look at his bright 
apartment, for perhaps the Hebrew captive may be mis- 
taken and the next time Naamaa comes to that ylfice he 
maybe a deai weight on the shoulders of those who carry 
bim — :in expired chieftain seeking sepulture amid the la- 
nentutions of an admiring nation. Good-by, Nnaman I 

Let tbe charioteer drive gently over the hills of Hermon 
lest he jolt the invalid. Here goes the bravest man of all his 
day a captive of a horrible di sense. As the ambulance winds 
through the streets of Damascus the tears and prayers of all 
tbe people go after the world- renowned iuvalid. Perhaps 
jou have had on invalid go out from your house on a health 
excursion. You know how the neighbors stood around and 
>aid : '* Ah, he will never come back again alive 1" Oh, it 
was a solemn moment, I tell you, when the invalid de* 
parted, and you went into the room to make the bed, and 
Id remove the medicine- vials from the shelf, and to throw 
open the shutters so that the fresh air might rush into the 
loug-closed room. Good-by, Naaman I There is only one 
cheerful face looking at him, and that is the face of the 
little Hebrew captivr, who is sure he will get cured and 
who is 80 glad she helped him. As the chariot winds out, 
and the escort of mounted courtiers, and the mules Uden 
with sacks of gold and silver, and embroidered suits of 
apparel, went through the gates of Damascus and out on 
fhe long Wiy, the hil s of Naphtali and Ephraim look 
down on the procession and the reticue goes right past 
the battlefields where Naaman, in the days of his health, 
vsed to rally his troops for fearful onset, and then the pro- 
oes«ion stops and reclines a while in the groves of olives 
and oleanders ; and Gent ral Naaman so sick — so very, very 
lick I 

How the countrymen gaped as the procession passed 1 
They had seen Naaman go past like a whirlwind in days 
gone by, and stood aghast at the clank of his war equip- 
ments ; but now they commiserate him. They say: *' Poor 
nan, he will never get home alive ! Poor man I" General 
Naaman wakes up from a restless bleep in the chariot, and 
be saja to the chariotrer : '*How long before we shall 
reach this Prophet £liHha*s V" The charioteer says to a 
waysider : *' How far is it to Elisba*s house ?" He says : 
••Two miles." "Two miles 1" Then they whip up the 
lathered and fagged-out horses. The whole procession 
brightens up at the prospect of speedy arrival. They 
drive up to the door of the prophet The charioteer 
shouts '* Whoa 1" to the horse?, and the tramping hoofs 
and grinding wheels ce»»e shaking the earth. 

Come ODt, Elifeha, come out ; you have company ; tie 
grandest company that ever came to your house has come 
to it now. No stir inside Elisha's house. The fact was, 
the Lord had informed Elisha that the sick captain was 



coming, and just how to treat hitn, ludeetl, when you urs 
sick, and the Lord wants you to get well. He always tells 
the doctor how to treat you ; and the reason we have so 
many bungling doctors is because they depend upon their 
own strength and instructions and not on the Lord Go<l, 
and that always makes malpractice. Come out, Elisha, and 
attend to your business. General Naaman and his retinno^ 
waited and waited and waited. The fact was, Naaman had 
two diseases — pride and leprosy ; the one was is hard fo 
get rid of as the other. Elisha sits quietly in his hoii<') 
and does not go out After awhile, when he thinks 1m 
has humbled this proud man, he says to a servant : *'G^ 
out and tell General Naaman to bathe seven times in the 
River of Jordan, out yonder five miles, and he will g( t 
entirely well." 

The n essage comes out. **What !" says the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Syrian forces, his eye kindling 
%^ith an animation which it had not shown for weet'S, and 
his swollen foot stamping on the bottom of the cbari' t, re. 
gardless of pain. " What ! Isn*t he coming out to see 
me ? Why, I thought certainly he would come and utter 
some cabalistic words over me, or make some enigmatinil 
pusses over my wounds. Why, I don't think he knows 
who I am. Isn't he coming out ? Why, when the Shu- 
namite woman came to him, he rushed out and cried : 
*Is it well with thee ? Is it well with thy husband ? Is it 
well with the child ?' And will he treat a poor, unknowi 
woman like that, and let me, a titled personage, sit here ia 
my chariot and wait and wait ? I won't wait any longer. 
Charioteer, drive on I Waeh in the Jordan I H^ ! ha 1 
The slimy Jordan — the muddy Jordan—the monotonous 
Jordan. I wouldn't be seen washing in such a river as 
that Why, we watered our horses in a better river than 
that on onr way here. Tue b?autiful river, the jasper- 
paved River of Phorpar. Besides that, we have in our 
country another Damascene river, Abana, with foliaged 
banks and torrent ever swift and ever clear, under the 
flickering shadows of sycamore and oleander. Are not 
Abana and Pharpar Rivers of Damascus better than all the 
waters of Israel?" 

Well, General Naaman could not stand the test. The 
charioteer gives a jerk to the right line until the bit snaps 
in the horse's mouth and the whirr of (he wheeh and the 
flying of the dust show the indignation of the great com- 
mander. "He turned and went away in a rage." So 
people now often get mad at religion. They vituperate 
against ministers, against Churcha**, against Christian peo- 
ple. One would think from their irate behavior that God 
had been studying how to annoy and exasperate and 
demolish them. What has He been doing ? Only trying 
to cure their death-dealing leprosy, that is all. Yet tht-y 
whip up their horses, they dig in the spurs and they go 
away in a rage. . 

So, after all, it seems that this health excursion of 
General Naaman is to be a dead failure. That little He- 
brew captive might t a well have not told him of the pro- 
phet, and this long journev might as well not have been 
taken. Poor, sick, dying Naaman I Are you going away 
in high dudgeon and worse thdu when you came ? As his 
chariot halts a moment, his servants clamber up in it and 
coax him to do as Elisha said. They s ly : ** It*s easy. If 
the prophet had told you to walk for a mile on sharp 
spikes in order to get rid of this awful disease you would 
have done it. It is easy. Come, my lord, just get dowa 
and wash in the Jordan. You take a lath every day any- 
how, and in this climate it is so hot that it will do yon 
u ood. Do it on our account and for the sake of the army 
you command and for the sake of the nation that admires 
you. Come, my lord, just try this Jordanio bath.'*^ 
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"Well," he Bays, "to please you I will do as you say." 
The retinue drive to the briuk of tlie Jurdan. The horses 
paw and seigh ta get into tlie stream themselves and cool 
their hot flanks. General Naaman, assisted by his atteod- 
aots, pets down ont of the cbariot and painfully comes to 
the brink of the river and steps in until the water comes 
to the nnkle, and goes on deeper until the water comes to 
the girdle, and now staading so far down in the btream, 
ja>t a little inclination of the head will thoroughly im- 
merse him. He bows once into the flood and comes up 
and shakes the water out of nostril and eye ; and his 
attendants look at him and sny : "Why, general, how 
much better you do look." And he bows a second time 
into the flood and comes up, and the wild stare is gone out 
of his eye. He bows the third time into the flood and 
<'omes up, and the shriveled flesh has got smooth ogaic* 
He bows the fourth time into the flood and comes up, and 
the hair tit ji^ had fallen out is restored in thick locks afrain 
all o' er the brow. He bows the flItU time into the flood 
and cornea v^ and the hoarseness hns gone out of his 
thr. at. He bows the eizth time and comes up, and all the 
soreness and anguish have gone out of the limbs. 
"Why," he says, "I am almofct well, but I will make 
a ccmplete cure," atd he bows the seventh time into the 
flood and comes up, and not so much as a fester, or a 
scale, or ah crupticn as big as the head of a pin is to be 
seen on him. He steps on the bank and says: "Is it 
possible?*' And the attendants look and say: "Is it 
possible y* And as, with the health of an athlete, be 
bounds back into the chariot and drives on, there goes up 
from all his attendants a wild *' Huzza! huzza!" Of 
oonrse thej go back to pay [and thank the man of God 
for his counsel so franght with wisdom. When they left 
the prophet's house, they went iff mad ; they have come 
back giad. 

Now, nfy hearers, you notice that this General Naaman 
did two things in order to get well. The first was — he got 
out of his chariot. He might have staid there with his 
SKollen feet on the stufied ottoman, seated on that em- 
broidered cushion, until his last gasp, and he would nev( r 
have got relief, tie had to get down out of his chariot, and 
Toa have got to pe*^ down out of the chariot of your pride 
if you ever Wco : e a O risiiin. You cannot drive up to 
the cro'S with a coach anl fonr, and be saved among all the 
spangles. You seem to think that the Lord is going to be 
complimented by your coming. Oh, no ; you poor, miser- 
able, soily, I prous sinner, get down out of that. We all 
come in the same haughty way. We expect to ride into 
the kingdom of God. Never until we get down on our 
knees will we find meicy. The Lord has unhorsed us, 
uncharioted us. Get down out of your pride, get down 
out of your self-righteousness and your hypei criticism. 
We have all got to do that. That is the journey we have 
got to make on our knees. It is our infernal piide tiiut 
keeps us from getting rid of the leprosy of sin. Dear 
Lord, what have we to be proud o^? Proud of our scales ? 
Proud of our unclean ness ? Proud of this killing infec- 
tion ? Briuff us down to Thy feet, weeping, praying, peni- 
tent, believing snrp^i^^nts. 

**For sinners*, Lord, tliou\am'8t to bleed, 
Auvl Tm a sinner vile indeed ; 
Lord, I t^elieve Thy grace is free— 
Oh, magnify Thy grace in me." 

But he had not only to get down out of his chariot. He 
had to waah. ••Ob," you say, **I am very careful with 
my ablutions. Every day I plunge into a bright and 
beautiful bath." Ah, my hearer, there is a flood brighter 
than any other. It is the flood that breaks from the gran- 
ite of the eternal hills. It is the flood of pardon and peace. 



and life and heaven. That flood started in the tears of 
Christ and the sweat of Gethsemane, and rolled on, ac- 
cumulating flood, until all earth and heaven could bathe 
in it. Zechariah called it the *• fountavi open for sin and 
uncleauuess. '' William Cowper called it the ** fountain 
filled with blood." Your fathers and mothers washed all 
their sins and sorrows away in that fountain. Oh, my 
hearers, do you not to-day feel like wading into it ? Wade 
down now into this glorious flood, deeper, deeper, deeper. 
Plunge once, twice, thrice, four times, five times, six 
times, seven times. It will take as much as that to cure 
your soul. Ob, wash, wash, wash, and be clean. 

I suppose that was a great time at Damascus when 
General Naaman got back. The charioteers did not have 
to drive elowly any longer, lest they jolt the invalid ; but 
as the horses dashed through the streets of Damascus I 
think the people rushed out to hail back their chieftain. 
Naaman's wife scarcely recognized her husband ; he was 
BO wonderfully changed, she had to look at him two or 
three times before she made out that it was her restored 
husband. And the little captive maid, she rushed out, 
clapping her hands and shouting: •'Did he cure you? 
Did he cure you ?'* Then music woke up the palace, and 
the tapestry of the windows was drawn away, that> tha 
multitude outside might mingle with the princely mirth 
inside, and the feet went up and down in the vance, and 
all the streets of Damascus that night echoed and re-echoed 
with the news : •• Naaman *s cured ! Naaman's cured !" 

But a gladder time than that it would be in all this 
place or wherever this sermon shall be read if the soul 
should get oured of its leprosy. The swiftest white horses 
hitched to the King's chariot would rush the news ibto 
the eternal city. Our loved ones before the throne 
would welcome the glad tidings. Your children on earth, 
with more emotion than the little Hebrew captive, would 
notice the change in your looks and the change in your 
manner, and would put their arms around your neck and 
say : •' Mother, I guess you must have become a Christian. 
Father, I think you have got rid of the leprosy." Ob, 
Lord God of Etisha, have mercy on us t 



A Singular Town in Patagonia. — The most southerly 
town in the world inhabited by civilized man is Punta 
Arenas, Patagonia. It has about 600 inhabitants. It is 
Winter there all the year round, for the latitude corre« 
sponds with that of Labrador, or the tip-end of GreOLland. 

A Strange Mistake. — The following amusing paragraph 
appeared in the Birmingham Daily Times: **The extra- 
ordinary scene recently witnessed in the church of a neigh- 
boring village was due entirely to a regrettable misunder- 
standing, and I am assured that there is no intention of 
adopting the strange performance as a part of the regular 
ritual. Briefly, the facts are these : Previously to the 
Sunday on which the congregation were so scandalized, 
collections had always been taken in the boxes at the 
church-door. On that day, however, the presence of the 
bishop and the special nature of the collection suggested 
to the rector that it would be better to adopt the more 
modem practice of a pew*to-pew collection. He therefore 
beckoned the clerk just as the bishop was ascending tlie 
pulpit, and told him to fetch two silver salvers from the 
rectory, to hand them round at the close of the service, and 
afterward take them to the bishop. The housemaid at the 
rectory not unnaturally concluded that the clergy needed 
refreshment, and thus it came about that the clerk, after 
handing two plates of biscuits down the aisle, presented 
them to the bishop, audibly remarking that nobody would 
have any." 
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RICHARD WAGNER: HIS LIFE AND INFLUENCE. 

By Louis C. Elson. 



History can rarely be written while events which con- 
stitute it are in progress. A battle cannot be adequately 
judged until not only the smoke of conflict, but the ran- 
corous feelings of the opponents, have passed away. The 
great conflict in the musical fl^d, in which Wagner was 
so active a participant— the combat between the German 
and the Italian, the old and the new schools, the musical 
impressionists 
and the pur- 
ists — has been 
too recent to 
allow of any 
absolutely un- 
i m p e achable 
review of its 
scope and 
efiEect to be 
written as 
yet ; but it is 
not too early, 
since the life 
of the great 
master has 
closed, to 
speak of 
many things 
which he has 
i n oontestably 
accomplished. 

That Wag- 
ner was a 
genius may 
safely be ac- 
knowledged, 
even by those 
who dissent 
from his 
theories and 
deny their 
worth. The 
absolute fren- 
zy with which 
he threw him- 
self into his 
musical work, 
the uncom- 
promising 
manner in 
which he de- 
fended every 
innovation 
which he 
made, the in- 
credible labor 

he expended, not only on his works themselves, but 
upon making them intelligible to the world by pam- 
phlets, essays and explanations, all prove the truth of 
Carlyle's adage that genius is only a capacity for tak- 
ing pains. In Wagner's case, because of early trials 
and neglect, because of subsequent opposition and 
abuse, genius became almost a monomania. 

Wagner was bom poor, and in very trying times. 
May 22d, 1818, the Actuary of the City Police Court was 
presented by his wife with his ninth child, and named it 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner ; he had not opportunity to do 
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much more, for in October came the terrible battle of 
Leipsic, which was immediately followed by an epidemic 
fever among the unfortunate inhabitants, and of this, on 
November 22d, the father died, leaving the widow, yet 
young and attractive, with her baby of Ave months and 
the rest of her numerous progeny, to provide for. 
It was a trying ordeal, only solved two years later by 

Louis Geyer, 
a practical 
actor and 
painter, who 
had the cour- 
age to take 
upon himself 
the charge of 
the entire 
family by 
marrying Ma- 
dame Wagner. 
The step- 
father seems 
to have taken 
the kindliest 
interest in 
the boy, and 
Wagner al- 
ways had for 
him the affec- 
tion of a son. 
The embryo 
composer had 
as yet made 
no sign of 
musical abil- 
ity. He was 
evidentiy to 
be sui generis, 
and did not 
even imitate 
Beethoven or 
Mozart in 



possessmg a 
musical child- 
hood. The 
only evidence 
of talent in 
this direction 
he gave to his 
stepfather as 
the latter lay 
on his death- 
bed, by play- 
ing a couple 
of rather 

jingly pieces of no difficulty, in his hearing, upon the 
piano. Q^yer, ever full of solicitude for his stepson, 
spoke to the mother, question ingly, **What if the boy 
actually had a talent for music ?" 

But this was entirely forgotten after his death, and 
Wagner's youthful years show no trace of the power 
which lay dormant in him. Yet he was not (like Sir 
Walter Scott) accounted dull, but merely moderately 
gifted. He early evinced, however, a passion for poetry, 
and his original works in this direction show a degree of 
bombast which in later years became grandeur and pomp, 
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wliioh were always present in his librettos. Shakespeare 
in literature, Weber in mnsic, were the two fonnts from 
which he began to imbibe inspiration, and it only illns* 
trates the power of earlj impressions when we add that 
he always regarded the two with reverence even in later 
years ; silthoQgh he had learned the first only in a trans- 
lated form, and the second seems ntterly foreign to his 
line of musical thought. His literary endeavors in child- 
hood bore a strong resemblance to those of De Quincy 
(the English opium-eater), for his first tragedy was a 
combination of "Hamlet" and "King Lear," and by 
thus piling Ossa upon Pelion, he killed forty of his char- 
acters before the last act, and was obliged to allow them 
to reappear as ghosts in order that the play might 
go on. 

It was Beethoven's music which at last awoke the 
slumbering tone-genius in Wagner's breast. Just as it 
seized upon Schubert with a fierce fascination, and filled 
his last moments with delirium, so the hearing of Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies, given by the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
at Leipsic, filled the soul of the lad of sixteen years with 
a wild desire to do something great in the art. k furious 
course of self -instruction was begun, but at first amounted 
to little. Subsequent study with Gottlieb Miiller did 
little more, for the teacher could not understand the 
strange, impetuous nature of the boy, nor would the 
latter accord respect to what he thought the pedantry 
(t.«., the conservatism) of his master. A few unimport- 
ant compositions resulted from this study, and it is to be 
noticed that Wagner, witli characteristic ambition, leaped 
at once to the larger forms of composition, and never 
cared much for the shorter vein of writing in which 
Schubert was so successful. 

It was Theodore Weinlig who at last proved to have 
the key which was to unlock this vast musical store- 
house. Weinlig was Cantor, or Director, of the Thomas- 
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School in Leipsic, a position which the great Bach once 
held. He evidently recognized the fact that the mount- 
ain torrent of Wagner's ideas would never become a 
placid lake ; nevertheless he did much by forcing the 
young man to study Mozart, and carefully corrected the 
too radical tendencies which he exhibited. The course 
was a very short one; and, indeed, Wagner, even as 
much as Schubert, may be called self-taught, for his 
greatest impetus came ^om the constant perusal of the 
works of Beethoven, which he did with unremitting zeal, 
memorizing, or copying, almost all of his greatest works. 

And now we find the young man of nineteen launched 
upon his musical career. It began successfully, for, 
after a futile attempt at Vienna, he succeeded in getting a 
symphony accepted in Leipsic, and it was actually per- 
formed at the Gewandhaus, January 10th, 1833. But in 
Germany such a success can be attained and yet leave 
the composer poor, and this was the case with Wagner. 
At the age of twenty we find him in Wiirzburg, as 
chorus-master at the opera, on the slenderest of salaries, 
and here was written his first opera, "The Fairies." As 
yet he had evolved no theories in operatic composition, 
but even in his earliest operas we find a loftiness of 
ideal, which ennobles even the forms which he afterward 
strove so earnestly to overthrow. Thus "Bienzi" is 
greater than most Italian operas, although written on 
the Italian model, simply because Wagner was a greater 
musician and a more earnest man than his Italian con- 
temporaries. 

From Wiirzburg to Magdeburg, from Magdeburg to 
Leipsic, from Leipsic to Riga, the young conductor went, 
with restless activity, hoping to achieve success some- 
where, and continually working at some new opera or 
libretto. From the very first Wagner was his own poet, 
and he held that the greatest i>erfeotion in the opera 
form oould only be attained by this combination. The 
early Greeks had combined words and music in an indis- 
soluble marriage, and he felt that such a complete union 
was indispensable to a high development of both arts in 
opera. This, then, although not formulated as yet in 
words, was, by practice, his earliest theory. 

Yet beyond this, far from discarding Italian style, he 
sought to build upon and improve it, as witness his 
" Liebesverbot " (" Measure for Measure "), in which the 
vein of both Bellini and Auber is developed. Wagner's 
first marriage took place just before he received the ap- 
pointment as Music-director in Biga. His life with hia 
first wife was not a happy one, and many of his enemies 
have taken advantage of this fact to detract from tho 
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character of the composer. It was certainl^^ not Minna 
Plaaer's &inlt that she did not make Wagner entirely 
bappj. Beantiful in person, charming in manner, and 
evideatlj loving the young composer, she made a sacri- 
fice in marrying him, and in the subsequent wander- 
ings aad poverty which the match entailed upon her 
she never complained. What, then, could have led 
Wagmer to the ungrateful act of separating from one so 
faithful during adversity ? She had committed the one 
unpardonable sin of not comprehending the leng^ and 
breadth of her husband's genius. Wagner needed some 
one by him who should be the abject worshiper of his 
genius ; there ne\;er was a nature mere susceptible to im- 
pressions from without than this composer, who seemed 
to stand at bay and fight the world. In his later years 
the very surroundings of his study were made to bring 
their influence upon the work he was composing, and 
those who laugh at the character which could fret itself 
into anger about the shade of a dressing-gown, or the 
trimming of a coat, should understand the fact that the 
master felt such a shortcoming as keenly as another 
would a bad pen or a rickety writing-table. Wagner 
was by nature an autocrat, and demanded all that could 
be given him, while in return he gave — immortal 
thoughts. If his first wife could not take these thoughts 
at their par valine, all her sacrifices, all her beauty, all 
her affection, went for naught. 

It may be evident, however, from this, that Wagner the 
man was not always as estimable as Wagner the musi- 
eiam. ** Rienzi," chiefly composed in 1839, was the first 
grand opera which Wagner had produced. With liis 
characteristic ambition, he decided that none but the 
greatest operatic stage would fit the work, and at once 
set out for Paris with the score, his pretty wife, a large 
Newfoundland dog and a very light^urse. The acquaint- 
ance of Meyerbeer, which he formed en route, seemed to 
promise success in the French metropolis. It led only 
to a hope constantly deferred, and finally the bitterest 
enmity. It is scarcely to be doubted that a personal 
hatred, bred of envy, led to the attacks which Wagner 
subsequently made upon Meyerbeer, and which he after- 
ward extended to all of Meyerbeer's race. It is utterly 
futile for the ultra- Wagnerians to endeavor to prove that 
Wagner's attacks upon "Judaism in Music" were at all 
in a "Pickwickian" dense. Wagner detested the man 
who was all-powerful in the operatic world, while he, the 
greater composer, was starving in Paris. In the same 
manner he at first disliked Liszt, whose crime it was to 
he prosperous while Wagner was poor. Meyerbeer was 
a small nature, who did not care to take much trouble in 
elevating possible rivals ; Liszt was a noble mind, who 
passed over the young composer's envy, and, finding him 
possessed of the "divine spark," did all that could be 
done to assist him, and finally won his friendship. Had 
Liszt been only lukewarm in the matter, as Meyerbeer 
was, there would have resulted attacks upon him, and 
possibly upon the bad influence of great pianists in 
music. This branch of Wagner's theories had its root in 
personal feeling, and the adherents of the musical essay- 
ist will yet relegate them to their proper position, instead 
of trying to excuse them or to distort their actual animus. 
That Wagner had many friends among Jewish musicians 
does not in the least invalidate our statement, but only 
redounds to the credit of those who were so careful to 
discriminate between the composer and the man. 

Wagner's Parisian experience was sufficient to embitter 
a more amiable nature. It was starvation and hack- 
work ; a dancing of attendance, first at the doors of the 
Opern and the Conservatoire, and thea at the lesser play- 



houses, and finally at the smallest boulevard theatres, 
with equal failure at each. He was even rejected as a 
chorister at one of the last named. Then came cheap 
musical arrangements, even for comets, articles for the 
newspapers, short songs offered from publisher to pub- 
lisher, and every kind of " potboiler " which his active 
pen could produce. Dark days, indeed ; yet in these 
were produced some of Wagner's most natural and beau- 
tiful works. " Eienzi " was completed in 1840 and sent 
to Dresden. " The Flying Dutchman," a vivid reminis- 
cence of his terrible voyage from Riga to France, was 
finished the year after, and was one of Wagner's most 
spontaneous works, being completed in less than fifty 
days. It is an opera which the composer has endeavored 
to discard as a youthful indiscretion, but it will none the 
less continue to be one of the most effective of short 
operas. "Tannhauser" and "Lohengrin" also were 
begun at this time. 

And now the tide turned. Wagner was not a man 
whom circumstances could keep poor, as they did Mozart 
or Schubert. He was sure, sooner or later, to work out 
his own deliverance, and this thought sustained him 
throughout his Pai'isian poverty. Never once did ht 
lose faith in his own powers and worth, and when wori 
came that the Dresden Opera House had accepted 
"Rienzi," he was not overcome by the revulsion of 
affairs, but calmly transferred himself and wife — the dog 
had been lost — from Paris to the Saxon city, and awaited 
the public ordeaL But he never forgave the French 
their lack of appreciation, and years afterward his arro- 
gantly offensive burlesque of "The Siege of Strassburg," 
in which every Frenchman, from Napoleon to Offenbach, 
was held up to scorn and derision, proved how long this 
great musician could bear malice. Just as he had before 
attacked the Jews because Meyerbeer had underrated 
him, so he now attacked the entire French nation be- 
cause the managers of Parisian theatres and music stores 
had allowed him tq go hungry. 

" Rienzi " made a great and immediate success, and 
the struggling artist found himself at once an acknow- 
ledged leader in the operatic world ; and all this before a 
single theory had been evolved or a solitary reform ac- 
complished. After this brilliant triumph, it may well be 
imagined that the managers of the Dresden Opera were 
only too glad to bring out the " Flying Dutchman "; but 
there was such a radical difference between the two 
works, that the public were rather astonished than 
pleased. Nevertheless, it led to a correspondence be- 
tween the influential composer Spohr and Wagner, and 
the former conducted the opera in Cassel a year later, 
and gave Wagner all possible commendation. It is 
strange to chronicle that Spohr, the conservative and 
melodic, the last great musician to recognize Beethoven, 
should have been .the first to acknowledge the genius of 
Wagner. An appointment as Hof Kapellmeister in Dres- 
den soon followed, and now, at the age of thirty, we 
find Wagner free from pecuniary care, in a position of 
some eminence, with influential friends, and the world 
opening brightly before him. 

During the seven years of Wagner's stay in Dresden 
there is little to say of his career. " Happy are the 
countries which have no histories," is a proverb that 
may apply in some cases to men as well. There is bat 
little question that the recuperation which Wagner had 
in Dresden fitted him for the yet greater work which lay 
before him. Yet none may suppose that this was a 
period of inactivity. On the contrary, the work was 
constant and unremitting, but this was in accord with 
Wagner's delight Was he not leader ? And a bold, 
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reforming and aotive leader he became. His reading of 
the Beethoven Symphonies in 1846 won him both praise 
and blame. " He individnalized the reading too mnch/* 
said some. *' It only proves that Mr. Wagner values 
hiiMself more than the composer/' said others ; bat the 
faot remains that the great Ninth Sjmphonj made its 
first entire success under his leadership ; that Niels W. 
(Jade said that ** it was worth the journev from Leipsic 
if qbIj to hear the contrabasses in the great recitative in 
the finale;'* and finallj that, in reading Beethoven to- 
d^» the best conductors are very glad to follow Wag- 
ner^s ideas. During this epoch, also, '' Tannhauser " 
WM ••mpleted, sketches for '* Die Meistersinger " begun, 
and ** Lohengrin" composed. "Tannhauser" was first 
peil^rmed at Dresden, October 19th, 1845— and failed. 
It was the beginning of the real Augean labors. Wagner 
had composed a work in a new vein, and was in advance 
of his age, just as Homer was in singing his poems to 
barbarians, or Shakespeare in giving^, forth nineteenth- 
century thoughts in the sixteenth century. 

Naturally there was abuse from many quarters, and 
Wagner's own imperious nature added fuel to the fire. 
He had, however, the courage of his conviction, and 
manfully began the effort, by essays, example and per- 
formance, to lead operatic art into a higher channel It 
is in this that Wagner's nature stands forth in its finest 
odors. He was never content with an achievement, but 
must push beyond it. " Excelsior " could never become 
the motto of any art life so truly as that of Wagner. It 
soems strange that, with this palpable fact in their favor, 
the Wagnerian essayists have for ever harped upon that 
other string, that their hero was also a model of all the 
humbler virtues. Not content with picturing him as 
Jove himself, they proceed to make him a Jupiter with- 
out any private failings. Johnson loved a "good hater," 
and from this era onward Wagner showed himself very 
thorough in this branch, and if his critics were mani- 
festly unjust, let us be content that he was amply able 
to repay vituperation with most effective sarcasm. 

One effect, however, of the reception of " Tannhauser " 
in Dresden was to make him discontented with his posi- 
tion there. Nevertheless, ** Tannhauser " never entirely 
left the repertoire after that first unsatisfactory perform- 
ance. Liszt soon brought it forward in Weimar, and 
Bpite of the ascendency of the Meyerbeer operas, it was 
perfMrmed in many different cities during the next few 
years, and volumes of criticism followed every perform- 
ance. Wagner was fairly launched as a radical reformer, 
and Schumann and Spohr hastened to pay tribute to the 
powerful thoughts of the new opera even while con- 
demning its departures from rhythm and established 
form. 

With the completion of "Lohengrin" Wagner felt 
that he had gone yet farther from the beaten track, and 
the management of the opera, too, cordially concurred 
in th« ©pinion, since only a fragment of it was performed 
in 1848. This year was important in other ways to 
Wagser, for aow he first thought of making a great 
opera which should be essentially national, and began 
reading the " NIbelungen Lied," the great German saga^ 
with a view to using it for this purpose. When Wagner's 
giant sund took up a subject it was impossible to pre- 
dict how far it would be pursued. Thus ** Tannhauser " 
led t« ihe " Meistersinger," '* Lohengrin " led to ** Par- 
si^* a&d a study in the " Nibelungen," to set the char- 
acter ^f Siegfried to music, led to the chain of four 
opeuMi (of which one is a prologue), called the Trilogy. 
The second great event of the year was his entering 
into ptliticB and making a Bi>6ech which, though moder- 



ate in tone, yet betrayed a desire for change in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. This led to a reprimand from the 
police. The next year Wagner was yet more outspoken, 
and is even said to have marched with the revolutionists. 
The result was an order for his arrest, which led him to 
fly to Liszt, at Weimar, for safety, when that ffreat and 
whole-souled musician managed to smuggle him out of 
Q^rmany just in the nick of time ; and behold our 
musician again in Paris, this time no longer unknown, 
but nevertheless a fugitive and an exile. The years from 
1849 to 1861, which Wagner spent enforcedly absent 
from his native land, were the ones which gave to the 
world his theories in their full significance. Paris again 
would have none of him, and Wagner went on to Zurich, 
where his wife and a circle of friends soon joined him. 
Here he first produced a long series of essays on art, 
none of which were widely read until he produced the 
famous attack on Judaism in music. The commotion 
caused by thb work induced the public to search for 
other essays by such a bold writer. Agitation was always 
the road to success for Wagner. It was always a combat 
which forced the eyes of the world upon him, and his 
own genius could win the day if once the attention of 
those competent to judge was directed toward him. 

And now there came to his aid, with the most practical 
assistance, the friend to whom, next to Wagner himself, 
the world is indebted for the c^reat reforms in modem 
music, Franz Liszt, who, on August 28th, 1850, gave 
the first performance of ** Lohengrin " in Weimar. Wag- 
ner had already, during his flight to Paris, heard Liszt 
conduct '' Tannhauser," and was amazed at the intuition 
with which all his intentions were understood, and 
during his saddened sojourn in Paris had sent him the 
score of '* Lohengrin" as a last hope, that it might be 
heard. The above performance was the noble answer. 
Liszt also used his pen for the cause, and poured out 
pamphlets in Germany. The performance was a success. 
It was the very beginning of the modem school of opera 
in the world, and Liszt wrote to the exiled composer : 
" Thus far have we brought the cause. Give us now a 
new work, that we may bring it yet further." Wagner 
recognized this deed by a most hearty dedication of the 
score to Liszt 

. Some years afterward Liszt visited Wagner at Luzerne, 
in Switzerland, and heard part of the ** new work " which 
was to bring modem music ** yet further," and speaks of 
it in a letter as a '* glorious new world which I have 
long desired to know ;" and again : **It towers over our 
whole art epoch like Mount Blanc above the surround- 
ing mountains." This great work was Wagner's mag- 
num opus, "The Ring of the Nibelungen," which occu- 
pied him at intervals from 1849 until 1874, and was first 
performed entire in Bayreuth in 1876. 

Wagner's exile, of course, had many other events in its 
course, but it is unquestionable that the residence at 
Zurich brought him under the influence of Schopen- 
hauer's philosophic views, which were the impelling 
forces which guided in the construction of this vast 
work ; and, as Schopenhauer drew his philosophy largely 
from Buddhism, the whirligig of time has brought it 
about that Paganism has aided greatly in the building ef 
one of the most beloved of modem arts. A trip to Lon- 
don was made during the period of exile (as well as an- 
other later] ; but England practically rejected Wagner, as 
it did Schumann, and wouid have no other god beside — 
Mendelssohn. Uiaitizea Dy 'i^j 

In 1857, the work on the " Nibelungen *' was broken ia 
upon by a new opera — ** Tristan and Isolde " — in which, 
in ft more compact shape, and with far less ambitioui 
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views, Wagner g^ves forth all the effects whiob form the 
basis of his latest' operas. Althongh ''Tristan and 
Isolde " can be produced upon a smaller stage than most 
Wagnerian operas, it is the first opera which he ac- 
knowledges to be representative of his musical views. 

Another visit to Paris followed, which finally resulted 
in the Emperor Napoleon HE. giving orders to perform 
" Tannhanser " with the utmost splendor. This was due 
to the scion of a very musical family— the Princess Met- 
temich — but it did not produce the desired result. A 
cabal was formed, almost a riot ensued, and, after three 
performances, the opera was withdrawn. But the ardent 
princess did not stop here. She secured for the '* politic- 
ally dangerous " Wagner a permission to enter all German 
states except Saxony, and thus ended his banishment. In 
this, again, the friend and co-worker Liszt co-op jrated. 
A year later all reservation 
was taken off, and the exile 
was once more a free Ger- 
man. About this time the 
' separation from his wife 
took place. The marriage 
had been childless, and not 
ft happy one. The unfor- 
tunate Minna Planer Wag- 
ner died in 1866. 

In May, 1864, there came 
to the rescue of the still 
p e c u n iarily unsuccessful 
composer another friend, 
yet more powerful than 
Liszt — King Louis n. of 
Bavaria. Nero, Charle- 
magne, Louis XIIL, Henry 
VHL, have all been musi- 
cal monarchs, yet all of 
these together have not 
had the influence that this 
king exerted on the cause 
of music by making Wag- 
ner's cause his own. 



Thenceforward there was 
no money care, there was 
no exile, and no further 
doubt to harass the great 
musical reformer ; he had 
but to work out his theories 
in his own way, assured that 
the world would, at least, 
give him a hearing. From 
happiness to happiness his 
lot now seemed to proceed. 
The '' Meistersingers " was 
produced under these pleas- 
ant conditions, and it is the 
master's most genial, most 
human, most perfect work. 
In it he grandly satirizes 
his opponents, very much 
as Aristophanes in Athens 
satirized the demagogue 
Cleon. It is not hilarious 
wit ; it is humor of the 
purest, clearest and most 
satisfying type, and it is as 
fine a picture of mediseval 
times as Walter Soott or 
any other novelist or his- 
torian ever drew. Wagner 
was in the zenith of his success ; the struggles of earlier 
years were past ; he enjoyed the favor of a ruler, who 
entered enthusiasticaUy into his musical views, and was 
ready to make any sacrifice for him. But his home was 
solitary. In 1870 he married a woman who more thor- 
oughly understood him than any one else on earth ; a 
woman who had seemed unattainable to him in former 
years, for was she not the wife of Von Bulow, and he the 
husband of Minna Planer ? Death and the divorce court 
put even these barriers aside, and August 25th, 1870, he 
married Cosima von Bulow, the daughter of his friend 
Franz Liszt. A stranger marriage was never more hap- 
pily crowned. No poetry can be too transcendent, no 
thought too imaginative, to portray the absolute unity of 
this pair. It can only be voiced by Wagner himself, in a 
poem which he attached to the "Siegfried Idyll" (an 
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orclieBtral work writ^n for, and performed on, Madame 
Wagner's birthdaj, in honor of their only son Siegfried), 
which we have thus translated : 

" Thy- sacriflcee have shed blessings o'er me. 
And to my work have given noble aim ; 
And in the hour of conflict have upborne me. 
Until my labor reached a sturdy frame. 

•• Oft In the land of legends we were dreaming— 

Those legends which contain the German's famo. 
Until a son upon our lives was beaming, 

And Siegfried was our youthful hero's namet 

•* For him and thee I in these tones am praising : 
What thanks for gifts of love could better be ? 
Within our souls the grateful song upraising. 
Which in this music I have now set free. 

*' Vnd in the cadence I have held united 

Siegfried, our dearly cherished son« and thee. 
The harmonies which here to thee I'm bringing 
But speak the thoughts which in my heart are springin;;.*' 

Madame "Wagner lives— like the great Clara Schu- 
mann — happiest in working for the advancement of the 
fame of her dead hnsband. 

A further culmination to the happiness of the com- 
poser came in 1876, when the Bayreuth Theatre, built 
expressly for Wagner, was opened with his ** Trilogy " 
entire. He had scarcely expected to live to see this 
enormous work (requiring four nights for its representa- 
tion) performed. Yet not only did Providence accord 
him this, but yet another work— his last— the glorious 
'* Parsiffd," was added to the list before he passed away. 
It was a peculiar coincidence that the last work he di- 
rected was the symphony spoken of at the beginning of 
this article, which had been lost, and after nearly fifty 
years rediscovered and presented to him by his loving 
wife. It was in Venice, also, on the birthday of his wife. 
And as the old man stood directing the work which the 
ambitious youth had completed a half-century before, he 
said, sadly: 

"I shall never direct again. I shall never write more. 
Soon I must die. To-day I feel this more than ever. '* 

Some two months later— February 13th, 1883 — ^Wagner 
was in his study, in the palace he had rented in Venice, 
writing, as was his custom. It was a rainy and dismal 
day. Wagner had felt depressed by the weather, and his 
wife had stationed the trusty servant Betty Biirckel at 
the door of his room to notify her if her husband should 
require anything. Several times the wife had come back 
to ask the servant if Wagner had asked for her. Each 
time the reply was, '* No, madame. He has been walking 
up and down the study, as he usually does. " 

The wife was too devoted ever to interrupt her hns- 
band when at his work, and therefore turned away. At 
one o'clock Wagner called the maid, asked if his gon- 
dola had been ordered for the afternoon, and then or- 
dered soup to be served in his study. This was often 
his custom when in a "gray" mood, when he would 
lunch or dine alone. Soon after the soup had been 
served, the maid heard Wagner hastily walk to and fro, 
and finally burst into a prolonged fit of coughing. She 
approached the door, but although the coughing had 
turned to groaning, had such reverence for her master's 
orders, that she dared not cross the threshold.. She was 
about t« turn and call her mistress, when she heard 
Wagno: call her name. Bushing to him, she found him 
lying on his sofa, with a frightfully strange look on his 

** Call my wife — and— the doctor," were Wagner's last 
words. Madame Wagner was inataaUj beside Mmu Pil- 



lowing his head against her breast, she sent the af- 
frighted servant for Dr. Keppler, the family physiciaiL 
Wagner groaned and seemed racked by throes of intense 
anguish, but could not speak. At last he sank, as his 
wife thought, to sleep. It was the sleep of death. Thiu 
Wagner died in the arms of the one whom he held dear- 
est of all on earth. | 

We have said that it is too early as yet, to estimate the 
worth of all of Wagner's works. It is as yet doubtful if 
all his theories will be accepted. His repression of 
rhythmic melody, his very complex orchestration, bis 
constant use of gpiiding motives as clews to dramatic 
events, may be partially accepted by all coming com< 
posers ; yet the abolishing of tune seems to us an un- 
likely eventuality in music. It is far more probable that 
with his theories will be combined something of the 
Italian melody in operatic form. The dramatic unity 
which he has given to his works will certainly be held a£ 
a model for all time. His influence has extended over 
all civilized countries. Verdi in Italy, Saint-Saens and 
Gounod in France, Tschaikowsky in Bussia, and a hun- 
dred besides, all write difierently to-day from what they 
would have done had there never been a Wagner. The 
smiling prima donna who comes down to the footlights 
in an Italian opera hand in hand with the smirking 
baritone who has just vowed Tengeance*npon her seems 
more utterly inane than before because of Wagner. The 
rank formalism of such an opera, the suspension of the 
action after each duet, aria, or chorus, seems absurd 
and unnatural because of Wagner. The pretty little ac- 
companiment of flute and harp in a mad scene, full of 
soprano fireworks, seems outrageous to common sense 
because of Wagner. It needed a tempest, such as this 
man was, to clear the musical atmosphere. If in judg- 
ing of his work and in speaking of his life we have not 
glossed over the evil features, it is because we feel that it 
is doing an ill service to the great man to place him in a 
false light before the reader. He was not forgiving, he 
was not unselfish, he was not liberal, he was not sweet- 
tempered, nor even always fair-minded, but he had some 
noble qualities, nevertheless. He was as firm a friend as 
he was a bitter foe, and we may judge him as we judge 
Socrates or Shakespeare, whose private lives may not in 
all ways meet with preconceived ideas, because he was, 
like them, a great genius who has elevated our world by 
living in it. 



LoNGEvrrY or Fish. — Professor Baird says that there 
is nothing to prevent a fish from living indefinitely, as 
it has no period of maturity, but grows with each year. 
He is authority, likewise, for saying that carp haye at- 
tained an age of two hundred years. He also says that 
within fifty years a pike was living in Bussia whose age, 
according to tradition, dated back to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Probably some persons will doubt what is said by 
Professor Baird about the age a fish can attain. If thej 
do, they are simply doubting the beet-known authori^ 
on fish. The Bnssian Minister says that in the Boyid 
Aquarium in St. Petersburg there are fish to-day that 
have been known by the records to have been in it 
one hundred and forty years. Some of them are, he 
says, over five times as large as when they were captured, 
while others have not grown an inch in length. An at- 
taclU of the Chinese Legation corroborates this statement 
He says there are sacred fish kept in some of the palaces 
in China that are even older than any of those in Bussia 
Goldfishes have been known to have belonged to one 
f amilj lor over fifty jeara. 
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IN SWITZERLAND. 

By Amy Levy. 
f 
Aboys my head the sky is blue, 
MatohiDg the rippling lake in hue. 
All round about the mountains rise, 
A green delight to weary eyes. 
Here, where the place is warm and fair, 
Where soft moss grows, where all the air 
Is sweet with pungent scent of pine. 
Stretched, prone and passive, I recline. 
Around me lie the bugs and rugs, 
The basket, boiler, teapot, mugs, 
And all the other things that we 
Have carried up for work and tea. 
Walled round with tomes of ponderous size, 
Her pen the busy Ellen plies. 
Kit Marlow is her theme. Enough 
I've had of all your dead man's stuff. 
Kit Mariow's dead since long ago. 
And I*m alive to-day, I know. 
Heigho I I kick my heels i' the sun I 
What matter if the work's undone ? 
Oive me the warm, sweet air, the sound 
That Nature whispers soft around. 
The lights and shadows in the trees. 
And let them write their boolcs that please. 



."GOLLIVER'S TEAVELS" AND A SIMILAR 

BOOK IN JAPAN. 

In 1774 there were published anonymously in Japan, 
under the title ** Wasobiyoe," four small volumes of 
fabulous Yoyages, portions of which bear a marvelous 
likeness to some of the adventures of Captain Lemuel 
GulliYer, of Redriff and Newark, which were printed 
forty-fleYen years earlier. 

The odd coincidences which group themselves round 
Swift's masterpiece are of a suit with its own extraordi- 
nary contents, as to which the Irish bishop said that the 
book was full of improbable lies, and that for his part he 
scarcely believed a word of it. Shortly after its appear- 
ance, ft Jonathan Gulliver, combining the Dean's name 
and his hero's, turned up as a member of the New Eng- 
land Parliament ; and a Lemuel Gulliver in the flesh 
lost his cause in some English assize court *' on his ill 
reputation of being a liar." For the voyage to Laputa, 
Swift is considered to have taken hints from ** The Man 
in the Moon," by Domingo Gonzales, 1638, written by 
Dr. P. Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff ; and the fifth chapter 
of that Yoyage was clearly suggested by the twenty-second 
of Ra1»elais*8 fifth book. It has been pointed out, too, that 
there are in that remarkable little book * * Furetiriana " 
(Ly«ns : m.dc.xcvi.) some spurious missionary's letters 
fr >m Madagascar and Siam, which, without any manner 
of doubt, must have been familiar to and used by Swift. 
Swift's mind ran much upon Japan, not an unnatural 
consequence of his political duties with Sir W. Temple 
in William TIT, 's reign, when the Dutch were the only 
traders with Dai Nippon. Gulliver had' lived long in 
Holland, pursuing his studies at Leyden, and spoke 
Dutch welL He was taken by Japanese and Dutch 
pirates in the Laputan journey, and subsequently gave 
himself out for a Hollander in Luggnagg, whose king 
Bent ambassadors to Japan ; and from Luggnagg— the 
country of the Struldbrugs — Gulliver actually went to 
Japan, and thence got home in a Dutch ship. 

*' There, is, indeed, a perpetual commeroe between this king- 
dom (Luggnagg) *'— writes Gulliver—" and the great Empire of 
^tpaa,and it is very probable that the Japanese authors may 
km given some account of the Struldbrugs ; but my stay In 
^HaawMM shorty cuidX was so onticel^aAUaDgecc^itMiao- 



guage, that I was not qualifled to make any inquiries. But I 
hope the Dutch, upon this notioe, will be curious and able enough 
to supply my defects." 

This is, perhaps, one of the strangest examples of the 
second-sight of human genius ever traced, and brings 
us straight back to Shikaiya Wasobiyoe, one of whose 
imaginary voyages is to the Land of Perennial Life, 
where there were neither deaths nor births. *' One 
death might, indeed, occur once in every thousand or 
couple of thousand years, and would be compensated by 
one birth ; but this was only a rare exception among 
the myriads of inhabitants. But some few Yolumes of 
the Buddhist Scriptures, brought to this Land in ancient 
times from Lidia and China, described heaven in such 
glowing terms that these immortals were filled with 
quite a desperate admiration for death and a distaste for 
their own never-ending existence. Those who occasion- 
ally died were the envy of the nation, and numbers retired 
into the mountains and remote Yalleys to study the art 
of Death, as though it were an art magical, and there 
they starved and poisoned themselves all to no purpose. 
If a visitor said of a child, *'The little thing does not 
look as if it would live long," he gave the parents the 
greatest pleasure, and they would reply, **Ah, if only 
what you say may come true !*' Wasobiyoe, who at 
first laughs this mania to scorn, at last finds that the 
prospect of never* ending life year after year and cen- 
tury after century begins to pall on him, and, after a stay 
of three hundred years or so, becomes slowly converted 
to the native notions on the subject of death. 

Now let us listen to Swift : 

•* In this Island of Luggnagg the appetite for living was not so 
eager, from the continual example of the Struldbrugs before their 
eyes. . . These commonly acted like mortals till about thirty years 
old ; after which, by degrees, they grew melancholy and dejected, 
increasing In both till they came to fourscore, when they had not 
only all the follies and infirmities of other old men, but many 
more, which arose from the dreadful prospect of never dying. . . . 
From what I had heard and seen, my keen appetite for perpetuity 
of life was much abated. I grew heartily ashamed of the pleasing 
visions I had formed, and thought no tyrant could invent a death 
into which I would not run with pleasure from such a life.** 

In this spirit Wasobiyoe attempts his own life several 
times without the least success, and finally mounts one 
of the riding-storks of the country, and, at the rate of a 
thousand leagues a day, flies all over the world and the 
universe, and at length arrives at the Land of Giants. 
Gulliver, it will be recollected, is rapt from Brobding- 
nag in his box-house by a gigantic eagle — the rukh of 
the East — which travelec' a hundred leagues in two 
hours. On alighting in Giant land the Japanese Gulli- 
ver espies a broad road running through a large bamboo 
thicket, which soon turns out to be merely a footpath 
through a cornfield, where every stsdk was as tall as one 
of the largest Japanese bamboos. The English Gulliver 



" That which at first surprised me was the length of the grass, 
which, in those grounds that seemed to be kept for hay, was about 
twenty feet high. I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, 
though it served to the inhabitants only as a footpath through a 
field of barley; the com rising at least forty feet." 

In Giantland 

" Even the most ordinary little trees would be, some 150, some 
100 feet, in circumference, and the dandelions and horse-tails by 
the roadside were nearly the height of a native of Japan. . . . The 
gutters under the eaves of the houses were deeper than the River 
Yodo, while were there dust-heaps the height of Mount Hlgashi. . » • 
After a while, there came out of the houses a crowd of people, 
none of them, whether men or women, less than 60 or 60 feet high, 
while some of the tallest men reached the height of 70 feet, and 
even tbe y ooDg wolUiui oi aiad or tea wefo at least ao or 80 f eet 
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• . . The crowd gathered round sjid viewed Wasobiyo^ with won- 
der and amaze. ' What an extraordinarily tiny creature !' they 
jried, as they picked him up between finger and thumb, and 
made him stand upon their liands. * Where do you come from ? 
Are you a human bjding, or an elf ?" To which Wasobiyofi, stretch- 
ing his legs wide apa^t, as he stood on the pair;: of one of them, 
and, bawling at the top of his voice, made answer.*' 

"At length," wrote Swift, **he ventured to take nie 
behind by the middle between his forefinger and thumb, 
and brought me within three yards of his eyes, that he 
might behold mj shape more perfectly. ... I answered 
as loud as I oould in several languages, and he often laid 
his ear within two yards of me ; but all in vain." The 
King took Gulliver at first sight to be a splaonuck, *' an 
animal in that country very finely shaped, about six feet 
long." The farmer who finds him takes out his hand- 



modern productions of Japan from a literary point of 
view, and we are indebted for our first knowledge of it 
to Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, who. although he missed 
the Straldbrug coincidences, has given an admirable 
version of part of it in Vol. VII. of the " Transactions" 
of the very praisworthy Asiatic Society of Japan. That 
it is well known may be concluded from the fact that 
the modern novelist, Bakin, *'the Inimitable," of Japan, 
has produced a somewhat similar book, in which he 
mimicked the title, calling his ''Mnsobiyoe." As may 
be divined from the extracts here given, the book is 
satire— and without Swift's savagery— ftrom beginning to 
end ; and the philosophical reflections, for which ^ere 
is little space here, are novel and striking, nay, mark the 
genius of a true master ; for they are human and world* 
wide, and anything but Buddhist, or Confucian, or 
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kerchief, doubles and spreads it on his left hand, *' which 
he placed flat on the ground. I laid myself at full length 
upon the handkerchief, with the remainder of which he 
lapped me up, and in this manner carried me home." 
A sixty-five foot man, a savant, picks up Wosobiyoe, 
^'and putting him in his left hand, and covering him 
up carefully with his right, as a child does who has 
caught a firefly, carried him off to his house." When 
Gulliver is exhibited he draws out his hanger and flour- 
ishes with it after the manner of fencers in England ; and 
his nurse gives him part of a straw, which he exercises as 
a pike, having learnt the art in his youth. "If you de- 
spise me for my small stature," says the Japanese traveler 
to the giants, ** I will show you what feats can be per- 
formed by a fighting man brought up in the school of 
Yoshitsune !" 

This very strange and attractive Japanese work of 
imagination is perhaps the most interesting of the 



purely Japanese. Whoever the author was— and surely 
he could be run down — he had a fine invention and a 
practiced pen. 

Gulliver's political and philosophical discussions with 
the King of Brobdingnag are familiar to most of us. 
They were received with good-humored disregard ; and, 
finding this so, Gulliver 

" one day took the freedom to tell His Majesty that the contempt he 
discovered toward Europe and the rest ^f the world did not seem 
answerable to those excellent qualities of mind that he was master 
of ; that reason did not extend itself with the bulk of the body- 
on the contrary, we observed in our country that the tallest per- 
sons were usually the least provided with." 

In an identical frame of mind, Wasobiyoe fell a-thinking 
to himself. /^^^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 

" It would seem as if this foolish country were superior to the 
rest in nothing but size, tenanted as it is by such empty-headed 
folic It is nothing more than a great overgrown asparagus of a 
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eountryl Diminutiye as I am, why should I not, with my know- 
ledge of the doctrine of the sages, aspire to the glory of becoming 
a guide to this nation ?'* 

So he undertakes a conrse of lectures ; but, for all his 
explanations, they would only talk of liim as people do 
of a pet bird, smiling and saying to each other, " What 
a queer little creature it is I It performs better than a 
lapdog, and is more amusing than a parrot, saying such 
a lot of sentences without being taught them. Mind 
you take care of it, and don*t kill it by overfeeding." 
His master, the scholar, at last sits upon him quietly, 
prefacing his very freethinking remarks by saying : "It is 
not generally discreet or wise to tell litUe creatures like 
you the whole truth ; yet, as you seem likely to under- 
stand me, I will tell you all about it. listen to me atten- 
tively." Gulliver's king, taking him into his hands, and 
stroking him gently, also shut him up ; delivering him- 
self in these words, ** My little friend Grildrig," and so 
forth. 

Wasobiyoe*s travels also include the Lands of Endless 
Plenty, of Shams, of Antiquarians and of Paradoxes. We 
could wish that some scholar would translate and pub- 
lish the whole work, with notes, giving some account of 
its author and his labors, and tracking out— there must 
be native literaii who could do so— any translation of 
** Gulliver's Travels " which may have been made into 
Japanese through the Dut-ch before its appearance. It 
is just faintly possible— though we by no means support 
the theory — that we are in presence of an imitation, but 
an imitation so independent as to justify once more the 
paradoxical definition of originality as a transcendent 
power of assimilation. In that case, "Wasobiyoe" is, 
in more senses than one, the very antipodes of the im- 
possible stuff in the unreadable performance of the Abb^ 
Desfontaines. Perhaps the author knew Dutch himself ; 
ftt all events, he makes his hero, who was a native of 
Nagasaki, and carried on a brisk trade in foreign mer- 
chandise^ familiar with both Dutch and Chinese. To 
meet this case, the complete translation for which we 
«re asking should be accompanied by a bibliography of 
the Dutch editions of ** Gulliver's Travels " before, say 
1772, wiiich could no doubt be supplied by some learned 
Xieyden- doctor. 



GBATFRIABS CHURCHYARD AND ITS 

STRANGE TENANT. 

By Mary Titcomb. 

OiiD Grayfriars Churchyard, so identified with the his- 
tory of the Scottish martyrs of the seventeenth century, 
is one of the notable sights of Edinburgh. The rotUe 
thither from Princes Street — where cluster the principal 
hotels— is so full of places of interest, that, although we 
started at an early hour, the bright August morning had 
changed to a smoky afternoon, when we turned from the 
south end of George lY. Bridge and entered the sombre 
churchyard. We had taken but a few steps within, when 
a respectable-looking Scotchman appeared with a huge 
key in his hand. Supposing him to be the warden of the 
church, we asked if he would show it to us. He was 
only the warden of the churchyard, he said ; the church 
was not open except during services. But he courte- 
ously told us about the old and the new Grayfriars 
Churches ; how the one was built in 1612, nearly de- 
stroyed by fire within the last half-century and restored ; 
how the other was built in 1722, to give more room for 
worshipers ; and that now both formed, as it were, one 
building. 



Walking slowly onward while talking, he asked if ve 
would like to see the old prison of the Covenanters ; and 
then we knew why he carried the ponderous key. This 
old churchyard, we learned from our guide, was origin- 
ally the garden of a Franciscan convent, founded abont 
1436. The convent was burned in 1547, and not being 
restored, some twenty years later the garden was appro- 
priated by the magistrates of Edinburgh as a burying- 
ground. Within this inclosure, in 1679, several hundr^ 
Covenanters, who had been taken prisoners at the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, were confined for five months, with- 
out shelter from the weather and supplied only with 
meagre food. 

Having reached the southwest comer of the church- 
yard, the warden applied his key to a broad, high iron 
gate, and we entered the walled, but roofless, prison, 
which witnessed so much misery a little more than two 
hundred years ago. The old city walls formed the barri- 
cade on one side, and ancient tombstones, with almost 
illegible inscriptions, were planted everywhere in con- 
fusing irregularity. Our guide here took a book from 
his pocket, and, opening to a paragraph, said : 

"That will tell you better than I can about the poor 
prisoners. " 

It seems such was the rigor with wliich they were 
watched, that if one rose from the ground during the 
night, he was shot at by the guard. Those who survived 
the merciless treatment of their captors were finallj 
shipped to Barbadoes, but the vessel was wrecked near 
the Orkney Islands, and, as the captain would not allow 
them to attempt to reach shore, only a few escaped 
drowning. 

"You will be wanting to see the Martyrs* Monmment," 
said the warden, as he locked behind us the rusty gate. 
"It is on the other side of the churchyard." Thither 
we turned, noting on the way many quaint memorials of 
the dead. 

The monument, which was one erected in 1771, in 
place* of the original slab, bore this inscription : 

'* From May 27th, 1661, that the most noble Marquis of Aigyll 
was beheaded, to tho 17th of February, 1688, that Mr. Jamee Ben- 
wiok suffered, were one way or other murdered about eighteen 
thousand, of whom were executed at Edinburgh, about eno hun- 
dred of noblemen, gentlemen, ministers and others, noble maityis 
for Jesus Christ Most of them lie here.*' 

While walking up the long, pebbled pathway that led 
from the burial-place of these victims of a barbarous per- 
secution to the exit of the churchyard, the warden 
pointed out a scarcely discernible mound, unmarked by 
any stone, saying : 

" That's the grave of poor Bobby's master— the dog \a 
buried just by the gate ; he died about five years ago." 

There was manifestly a story connected with poor 
Bobby, and our sociable guide needed only a word of 
encouragement to give all details with an interest that 
showed his personal feeling. 

It was about the year 1859, that a poor man named 
Gray, who had lived in some obscure part of Edinburgh, 
died, and was buried in old Grayfriars Churchyard, ^e 
morning after the funeral, James Brown, the former 
curator of the churchyard, found a Scotch terrier lying 
on the new-made mound. He remembered the dog as 
having belonged to the dead man, and had noticed his 
presence during the burial services. But dogs were not 
allowed in the churchyard, and accordingly Bobby— as 
he was called — was driven out. The next morning he 
was there again, and again sent away. But when, on the 
third morning, which was cold and wet, the faithful 
animal was found shivering on the grave, old James wu 
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tonobed with pity, and gave him some food. The terrier 
seemed to regard this kindlj recognition of his devotion 
as a license to make the churchyard his home» and from 
that time he never spent a night away from his master's 
grave. Attempts were often made to keep him within 
doors in bad weather, but by dismal howls he intimated 
that he was unhappy, and soon was allowed his own way. 
No matter how rough the night, nothing could induce 
him to forsake the spot where his master lay. 

Bobby's constant presence in the graveyard attracted 
much attention, and many inquiries were made about 
him, and many efforts made to get possession of him ; 
but no coaxing could keep him long away from his 
chosen home. He won many friends, however, and for 
several years was regularly fed at a restaurant in Gray- 
friars Place. No sooner did the dog hear the sound of 
the castle time-gun at noon than he punctually went for 
his dinner. From this circumstance the keeper of the 
restaurant was summoned, after a while, to pay a tax on 
the terrier. This he expressed himself most willing to 
do if he could claim the dog ; but so long as Bobby re- 
fused to attach himself to any one no one could be held 
responsible for the tax, which the old curator himself 
would gladly have paid rather than have the faithful 
creature forcibly ejected from the spot to which he was 
BO devotedly attached. The circumstances were so pecu- 
liar that the tax-gatherers concluded that Grayfriars 
Bobby was exempt from tax. 

** Step inside," said the warden, as we neared the gate, 
** and I will show you Bobby's photograph. He was old 
and feeble when he died, about five years ago, and I 
buried him myself." 

We purchased the photograph, and left in the warden's 
hand a substantial recognition of the hour he had spent 
in entertaining us. 

''Just outside," he said, giving us a farewell salute, 
'*you will see the monument that was erected to Bobby's 
memory by the Baroness Burdett-Goutts. " 

There it was, a few steps from the gate, a stone fount- 
ain, with the clear water running freely within reach of a 
child's hand, and above, as if still keeping guard near 
the chnrohyard, where reposed his master's dust, a life- 
■ize figure of Grayfriar's Bobby. 



THE MOHURRUM AT CONSTANTINOPLK 

**I WENT yesterday," says an American tourist, **to 
see one of the most ghastly ceremonials it has ever been 
mj lot to witness. If any one had described it to me, I 
ihould have taken the liberty of doubting his word to a 
pretty considerable extent. I could not have believed 
tiiat BO barbarous a custom would have been tolerated in 
this nineteenth century of ours. What I saw was the 
Persian festival, which is held once a year, in two or 
three places in the world, to celebrate the anniversary 
of the murder of Hassan and Hussein, the sons of AIL 
My friend and I, with two hamah in attendance, went 
over about half-past six in the evening to a square in 
Stamboul, and arrived just in time for the commence- 
ment of the orgies. They began with a procession of 
children, dressed in black gowns, singing hymns in 
praise of Hassan and Hussein to the sound of weird 
mnsio. The square was guarded all round by Turkish 
soldiers, who kept a clear space in the centre ; the crowd 
stood behind, and the windows of the square were filled 
with spectators. The place was all draped in black, 
thousands of lanterns were hung about, and burning 
bnunen were stationed at intervals of a few yards. In 



about ten minutes after our arrival a fearful din of tom^ 
toms arose, and a number of men entered the square, 
those in the foremost rank carrying brasiers, while those 
in the centre supported a large canopy, formed of Persian 
flags and ensigns. Two white horses were next led in. 
These carried howdaha with a child tied on each, to re- 
present the two brothers. Then came other horses, 
decked out with embroidery stained with blood, and 
dead bodies lying across their backs. A procession of 
priests and people then entered, chanting songs of 
mourning, and these were followed by men, with their 
bodies bare to their waists, beating themselves with 
great chains, which they swung over their heads, first 
on their backs and then on their chests, sobbing and 
singing the while, the clang of the chains as they all 
swung together against the flesh being something hor- 
rible to hear. Then came the awful part of the whole 
thing, which made one shudder, and turns my blood 
cold as I write it. About a hundred men entered the 
square with their heads shaved, and dressed entirely in 
white ; these formed a huge circle arm-in-arm, all with 
their faces to the centre of the ring, those on one side 
shouting * Hassan I' those on the other * Hussein !' 
They gradually worked themselves up into a screaming 
frenzy, and then, brandishing the huge sabres they car- 
ried, they commenced hacking at their bodies and heads 
till the blood poured down them, and pieces of flesh 
came off the poor wretches, who, as they became more 
excited, inflicted ghastly scalp wounds on each other. I 
never saw such an awful sight, and never wish to again. 
They went twice round the square, shouting, screaming, 
and brandishing their sabres, after which such of them 
as were still able to walk retired from the scene, and the 
men with chains took their places, with their chests and 
backs black and bleeding. These marched twice round 
the square, followed by children singing and chanting. 
A few prayers were now offered up by the priests, more 
shouts of ' Hassan !' and * Hussein !' and then therewas 
a pause, and the people looked as if they were about 
to disperse. Sickened and horrified by the scene we had 
witnessed, my friend and I quitted our window-seat, and 
began a rapid walk to our hotel ; but suddenly there 
were loud shouts from the people, and we saw the entire 
throng returning. We were the unwilling spectators of 
a renewal of this fearful carnage, which was only termi- 
nated by the death of many of the actors in it, while 
those who yet lived sank exhausted to the ground, their 
features in many instances undistinguishable, their white 
dresses soaked with blood, and yet even in their dying 
agonies sustained by a mysterious fanaticism which 
teaches them that through these self-inflicted tortures 
they go straight to heaven. This account may seem to 
you exaggerated, but I can assure you it is impossible 
to convey to you in writing the ghastly realities of the 
scene I have just described." 



The Commonest Names. — The most prevalent sur- 
names in Scotland are Smith — the name of one person 
in every sixty-nine ; MaoDonald, one in seventy-eight ; 
Brown, one in eighty-nine ; Robertson, one in ninety-one ; 
Campbell, one in ninety-two ; Thomson, one in ninety- 
five ; and Stewart, one in ninety-eight Cue person in 
every twelve in Scotland will answer to one or other 
of these seven names. The Smiths in England and 
Wales are calculated to be about one in every seventy- 
three of the population. If we take the three common 
names of Smith, Jones, and Williams, one person in 
every twenty-eight wiU answer to one or other of them. 
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HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

("H. H.") 

What She Wbote, How Sh£ Lived, and Where She is Bubied. 

By Ehilt Piebce. 



'* Thbre are nine ' places of divine worship ' in Colo- 
rado Springs — the Presbjrterian, tbe Camber land Presbj- 
terian, the Methodiiit. the South Methodist, the Episcopal, 
the OoDgregationalist, the Baptist, tbe Unitarian, and 
Cbejenne Canon.'* 

So wrote Helen Hunt Jackson, as an introductory to one 
of her most finished sketches of monutain scenery. A 
little farther 

onshe writes: f,.>v ^. - — - — — -- - - 

** Sittings are 
free in the 
Cathedral of 
Cheyenne 
Canon ;*' and 
all who koew 
her life will 
remember 
that, doring 
itslateryears, 
this grand 
Canon Cathe- 
dral held one 
deyont wor- 
shiper at each 
Snvday ser- 
Tice ; but 
during the 
last two yeai s 
the great 
mountains of 
the West 
hare missed 
the presence 
of their faith- 
ful devotee, 
and the rest- 
less feet of 
the Snm- 
mer's throng 
have gone in 
solemn pil- 
grimage to 
visit, as a 
holy shrine, 
the lonely 
grave in 

which she lies in the very heart of that "place of divine 
worship," in the Cbeyeone Mountain. 

The most prominent feature in the works of Helen 
Hunt Jackson is the element of nature, and all her writ- 
ings* are impregnated with a passion of love, a subtle sym- 
pathy for and with nature, that showed itself in almost 
equal power in her earlier New England sketches, and in 
her later, grander pictures of Colorado, of which sbe wrote 
much and lovingly. 

Here was her last home, and here her strong afifectiona 
took firm root, and, following Mr. Wbistler's nomencla- 
ture, she ealled Colorado *' a symphoDy in yellow and 
red.*' Here she found, "the desert had infinite lean ties 
of shape, and tbe sage had pathos of color''; and of a 
common sand-drift in the street she said : " No snow-drift 
etn be lovelier." 

▼ofc. XXIII. No. 3^15. 
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PORTRAIT OF HBLBH HUNT JACK90M. 



Sbe was an observer of the first order, and possessed 
the power of makiog vividly real the account of what she 
saw. Glimpses, with her, meant more than most people's 
patient study. There is a rare gift in writing, that Mrs. 
Jackson posaessed in a marked degree. It is the power of 
translating into words the subtle atmospheric influences — 
not mere physical, but also mental and moral— of a given 

place. As we 
read, we feel 
tbe spell of 
the spot steal- 
ing over us. 
Some visitors 
to the "Cen- 
tennialState" 
have said 
they failed to 
find what she 
described, 
and were dis- 
appointed. 
But it w a s 
their fault, 
not hers. It 
was all there, 
and she saw 
it; but they, 
Veing blind 
to truest 
beauty and 
lacking sym- 
pathy, could 
not under- 
stand. 

Each paint- 
er in words, 
as in pig- 
ments, has 
his own way 
of presenting 
nature ; each 
one sees dif- 
ferent things 
in a different 
light ; but it 
would be 

difficult to fiod united in any single painter qualities 
equivalent to those found in tbe landscape art of Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Painters are rarely so broad in 
their scope. The broadest contrasts, of blazing masses, 
gorgeous in the magnificence of their hues, to the most 
delicate perceptions of shadings ; tones melting deliciously 
into each other, a range sweeping from the somberest 
depths to glorious heights that lose themselves in lumin- 
ous air. 

Let us glance at a few, out of many huudredfi, in the 
gallery of her pictures of nature. Her poems are full of 
Aem, and the only difficulty is to choose between them. 
The transition shown 'in tbe poem called " In the Pass" 
is one of the best examples of the gift of presenting pic- 
tures in sharp contrast. It is like the passages in a sym- 
phooy where, from a noise like a war of the elemental 
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there is instant change to sweet hnrmonies like peace 
eternal : 

" Across mj road a mountain rose of roek — 

Fierce, naked rock. Its shadow, black and dull, 

Shut out (he sun. Oray clouds which seemed to mook 
With cruel challenges my helpless will. 
Sprang up and scaled the steepest crags. The shrill 

Winds, two and two, went breathless out and iiiy 

Filling the darkened air with evil din» 

" I turned away my weary steps and said : 

'This must be confine of some fearful plaot| 

Here is no path for mortal man to tread. 
Who enters here will tremble, faoe to face, 
With powers of darkness, whose unearthly race 

In cloud and wind and storm delights to dwell $ 

Buling them all by an uncanny spell.* 

" The guide but smiled, and holding fast my hand, 
Compelled me up a path I had not seen. 

It wound round ledges where I scarce could standi 
It plunged to sudden sunless depths between 
Immeasurable cliffs, which seemed to lean 

Together, closing, as we passed, like door 

Of dungeon which would open never more. 

" I said again : *I will not go. This way 
Is not for mortal feet.* Again the guide 

But smiled, and I again could but obey. 

The path grew narrow ; thundering by its sids^ 
As loud as ocean at its highest tide, 

A riyer rushed, all black, and green, and white, 

A boiling stream of molten malachite. 

** Sudden I heard a joyous cry, * Behold, behold f 
. And smiling still on me, the good guide turned, 
And pointed where broad, sunny fields unrolled 

And spread like banners ; green, so green it burned, 
And lit the air like red ; and blue which yearned 
From aU the lofty dome of sky, and bent 
And folded low and circling like a tent ; 

" And forests ranged like armies, round and round. 
At feet of mountains of eternal snow ; 

And yalleys all alive with happy sound ; 

The song of birds ; swift brooks* delicious flow { 
The mystic hum of million things that grow ; 

The stir of men ; and, gladdening every way, 

Yoioei of little children at their play ; 

** And shining banks of flowers which words refuse 
To paint ; such oolors as in Summer light 

The rarest, fleetest Sunmier rainbows use, 
But set in gold of sun, and silver white 
Of dew, as thick as gems which blind the sight 

On altar-fronts, inlaid with priceless things. 

The jeweled gifts of centuries of kings.** 

What more perfect sketch of nature, of harrest plenty, 
idVd her ** Fallow Field"! — what more exqaisite sermon 
oi loith and patience: 

•* Above, below me, on the hill, 
Qreat fields of grain their fullness AU ; 
The golden fruit bends down the trees ; 
The grass stands high round mower's knees ; 
The bee pants through the clover-beds, 
And cannot taste of half the heads ; 
The fanner stands, with greedy eyes, 
And counts his harvest's growing size. , 

** Among his fields, so fair te see, 
He takes no count, no note of me. 
I lie and bask aloug the hill, ^ 

. Content and idle, idle stiH ; 
]^1y lazy silence never stirred **'-'> 

By breathless bee or hungry bird ; ' ' 

AU creatures know the cribs which yield 
Mo creature seeks the fallow field. 
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••But to no field on all the hill 
Come sun and rain with more good-will ; 
All secrets which they bear and bring 
To wheat before its ripening. 
To clover turning purple red. 
To grass in bloom for mower's tread— 
They tell the same to my bare waste, 
But never once bid me to haste. 

" Winter is near, and snow is sweet ; 
Who knows if they be seeds of wheat 
Or clover which my bosom fill ? 
Who knows how many Summers will 
Be needed, spent, before one thing 
Is ready for my harvesting? 
And after all, if all were laid 
Into sure bahmces and weighed. 
Who knows if all the gain and get 
On which hot human hearts are set ,* - 

Do more than mark the drouth and dearth 
Through which this little dust of earth 
Must lie and wait in God's great hand, 
A patient bit of fallow land?** 

What a grand bonqaet «r color she giree ns f n her 
aatnmnal picture of ''The Miracle Plaj of 1870, in 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire." To select a paaaage to 
quote is like choosing a single leaf from the full glory of 
an October maple. Let us follow her as she gathers ber 
brilliant trophies, and listen while she tells as: *'With 
reverent ejes we went close into territory after territory ; 
coming nearer, we found that the scarlet, or the claret^ or 
the crimson, or the orange, which' we had seen from the 
distance as one pure, uniform tint, was no longer soarleti 
or claret, or crimson, or orange, but all of these, and mors 
than all of these, shading np and down and into each otha 
bj gradations indistinguishablj fine and beyond all count- 
ing ; alternating and interrupting eaeh other, in single 
leaves or in clusters on boughs, with an infinity of changs 
and combination almost like caprice or frolic I have seen 
our Western prairies in their June flowering ; I have seen 
also the mosaic fields of blossoms in the Ampezso Pas9, at 
which one cannot so much as look without shaded eyes, 
and from which Titian learnt color ; I have seen old altar- 
fronts on which generations and centuries of kings bare 
lavished jewels till they are so thick-set that not one mors 
dot can be added ; but I have never seen such flaming, 
shading, shaping, changing, lavishing, rioting of color ai 
in this death of the Autumn leaves on these Bethlehem 
hills." 

In sharp contrast with this vivid bit of Northern au- 
tumnal coloring, we read that tropic scene of exquisite 
loveliness from her noblest work, the novel of "Ba- 
mona ": *' The wild mustard in Southern California is hks 
that spoken of in the New Testament, in the branches of 
which the birds of the air may rest Coming up out of 
the earth, so slender a stem that dozens can find a starting- 
point in an inch, it darts up, a slender, straight shoot, 
five, ten, twenty feet, with hundreds of fine feathcrj 
branches locking and interlocking with all the other hun- 
dreds around it, till it is an inextricable network like lace. 
Then it bursts into a yellow bloom, still finer, more feath- 
ery and lace-like. The stems are so small, and of so dark 
a green, that at a short distance they do not show, and 
the cloud of blossom seems floating in the air ; at times it 
looks like golden dust With a clear blue sky behind it, 
as it is often seen, it looks like a golden snowstorm. Tht 
plant is a tyrant and a nuisance — the terror of the farmer. 
It takes riotous possession of a whole field in a season ; 
once in, never out ; for one plant this year, a million the 
next ; bat it is impossible to wish that the land were freed 
from it Its gold is as distinct a value to the eye as the 
nugget-gold is. in the pocket" Here, with the aamtlj 
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FHiber SaWatienrm, w% etiind, straining onr ejeii forward 
into the golden mist of blossoms, and oatoh our first clear 
tiew of the face of beantif al Bamona. 

As a poet, Mrs. Jackson takes rank with Mrs. Browning. 
Olanoing throngh the little Tola me bearing the modest 
title, "Verses bj H. H./' one is glad to echo that nerer- 
to-be-forgotten tribute to her genius by Emerson, who 
naid, when asked the question, "Don*t yon think Helen 
finnt the greatest woman poet in America ?" replied : 
*• Why not drop the word vomcm f" 

Of all her poems* Emerson's favorite was her sonnet 
etlled ** Thought,** while the poem which combines most 
•f depth and popular sympathy bears the well-known 
iM>mely title of "Spinning." Her poems seem written 
through the light of actual experience-— emanate from the 
irery centre of her heart. We lay aside the little volume, 
«nly to return and read over and over her impassioned 
worJs as a fit translation of the mute language of our 
«wu indiTidual souL To her more than to any other 
wuman of her time is applicable that definition of 
(tie seeret of the power of Madame Becamier, given by 
the oelebrated Ohateaubriand, who, when asked to explain 
ber wonderful gift of attracting and holding all who 
eame within her oibit, replied : " Sympathy, sympathy, 
eympaibj.** 

Beginning literary work late in Hfe^ Helen Hunt became 
one of the most enthusiastic and prolific of writers. She 
was thirty-four years of age, and already a childless widow, 
declaring of herself, " I alone am left who avail nothing," 
when, through tbe great mystery of her grief, she first spoke 
to other bereaved htarts through the fourteen lines of 
blank verse called '* Lifted Over," referring to the death of 
hsr boy, and signed "Marah," through blinding tears. 
How man J mothers have read it as an echo of a broken 
heart, and yet confessed its comfort, and subscribed to its 
Isith! 

** As tender mothers guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little oneB in arms 
Of love, and set them down beyond tbe harm- 
So did Onr Father watch the precioni boy, 
Led o*er the stones by me, who Btombled oft 
Myself, bnt strove to help my darling on. 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and law 
Bongh ways before ns, where my arms would fall ; 
80 reached from heaven, and lifting the dear child. 
Who smiled in leaving me, he put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Hini wait for mel Shall I not then be glad. 
And, thanking God, preu on to overtake ?*' 

This first poem, and first work of this gifted woman, 
eeems to embody a deamees of faith and spiritual vision 
imequaled by any that followed, until we read the closing 
hnes, which were penned, I believe, four days before she 
left us, written in the presence of Death, and the fitting 
'* Swan Song " of the sweetest singer of our own or any 
epoch: 

"A Last Pbateb. 

** Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I lee, now it is done, 
Iliat I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work bnt just begun | 

** 80 clear I see that things I thought 
Were light or harmlen were a siai 
Bo clear I see that I have sought, 
Unoonscions, selfish aims to win ; 

* 60 clear I see that I have hurt 

The souls I might have helped to save 
That I have slothful been, inert, 
Deaf to the calls Thy leaders gave. 



" In outskirts of Thy kingdoms vast, 
Father, Hie humblest spot give me ; 
Set me the lowliest task Thou hast. 
Let me, repentant, work for Thee T 
••August «th, 1885." 

As a novelist, Helen Hunt Jaekson scored a signal 
triumph throngh her noblest work, "Ramena," although 
it was an open secret that two of the most interesting toI. 
umes of the No Name Series, " Mercy Philbeok's Choice •• 
and " Hetty's Strange History," emanated from her pro- 
lific pen. 

Of the Saxe Holm's Stories, no one can read the initial 
sketch, "Draxy Miller's Dowry," and for one moment 
doubt its authorship, although regarding this series Mrs. 
Jackson always maintained a profound silence. Had ah« 
really wished to hide her relationship to these charming 
sketches she should not have introduced the three verses 
whioh divulge her secret to every lover of her poetry. 
Her poems were a part of herself, and the sweetest and 
simplest part is *<Draxy's Hymn": 

** I cannot think bnt God mnst know 
About the thing I long for so. 
I know He is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but He will find 
Some way to help, some w%y to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 

" I stretoh my hand—it lies so near ; 
It looks so sweet, it looks so dear. 
'Dear liord,* I pray, 'oh, let me know 
If it is wrong to want it soT 
He only smiles— He does not speak ; 
My heart grows weaker and more weak, 
With looking at the thing so dear. 
Which lies so far and yet so near. 

*' Now, Lord, I leave at Thy lo^ed feet. 
This thing whioh looks so near, so sweet 
I will not seek, I will not long— 
I almost fear I have been wrong, 
ril go and work the harder, Lord, 
And wait till by some loud, clear wons. 
Thou callest me to Thy loved feet, 
To take this thing so dear, so sweet** 

Her charming prose sketches are bound together 
under the unpretending title of "Bito"; <*Bits of Travel 
Abroad," «*Bits of Travel at Home," "Bits of Talk for 
Young Folks." Whether at home or abroad, she is sl« 
ways at home with her sabject, and we learn that she so 
interested the American tourist in her fascinating *' Ger- 
man Landlady," as to actually advance the general prio« 
of board and lodging in tbe City of Manich where sho 
located ; while her Colorado sketches are adopted as a 
travelers' hsndbook in the region which they so graphic* 
ally describe. 

Ohildren's stories fell from her versatile pen like faifj 
tales from a young mother's lips. <*The Hunter of 
Cats of Connorloa," <* Mammy Tittleback's Stories," and 
'* Nelly's Silver Mine," were followed by a book called 
<*The Training of Children," of which subject she lie- 
trayed her usual degree of keen insight and ofifered prao« 
tical saggestiou. 

Possibly the cleverest ''Bit " Mrs. Jackson ever gave tht 
world was a sketch that appeared in the May nui&ber of 
The Century, 1885, called ''The Prince's Little Sweet*, 
heart." Written in the simple style of a fairy story, such 
as any child would enjoy, it vails a satire upon lore and ' 
marriage, keen, deadly, true. The story fills only three 
pages, but covers the mistake of a lifetime. It should be 
artistically illustrated, brought out as a dainty volume 
dt luxe, and utilized as fit and meet for a wedding- gift to 
every '* Prince" who possesses a "Little Sweetheart." 
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\^e read between the olosiog lines and there find the pith 
«a«l meaning of the whole: 

" ' I hate hin !* cried the Little Sweetheart, her eyes flashing and 
iier cheeks scarlet 

• *' ' Oh, no. yon don't !' exclaimed all the spider-sweepers. ' That*s 
the worst of it. Yoa may think yon do, but yon don't. Yon love 
iiim all the time after you've once begun.' 

"Til go home !' said the Little Sweetheart 

*' *Yon can't,' said the others. *It is not permitted.* 

" * Is it always just like this in this Court ?' she asked. 

" * Yes, always the same. One day just like another ; all whirl 
•and dance ftom morning till night, and new people coming and 
going all the time, and spiders most 
of alL Yon can't think how fast 
brooms wear out in this Oourt !' 

" *ril die !* said the Little Sweet- 
heart 

" * Oh, no, you won't,' they said. 
"There are some of us, in some of 
the rooms here, that are wrinkled 
and gray-haired. The most of the 
eweethearts Uve to be old.' 

"*Do they?' said the Little 
Bweetbeart, and burst into tears." 

For nearly twenty years 
Helen Hnnt was loved as a 
poet and acknowledged as a 
paiDter in words through her 
pnb^iahed sketches, but while 
ber connection with the No 
Name Series was not definite- 
ly settled, it was a mooted 
-question whether she was ca* 
pable of the sustained effort 
required as a novelist This 
problem she solved by giving 
the world "Kamona," in the 
year 1884 ; a book of sufficient 
merit to claim its place among 
standard works, and a master- 
piece of genius, in that while 
every page is an appeal in be- 
half of the injured race whose 
cause she so nobly espoused, 
yet never a bne of its literary 
structure is sacrificed. 

She was a marvel of versa- 
tility. This will be believed 
when we say that the late Dr. 
Holland " formed a plan to let 
Mrs. Jackson's contributions 
aooamnlate sufficiently to fill 
one number of The Century-^ 
poetry, fiction, travels, criti- 
cism, and all — and then send 
it forth as the product of one 
person." This plan was finally 
dismissed, we are told ; not 
from the slightest doubt of its 
PQMtioability, but only because it might be viewed as 
seosationaL 

As a zealous philanthropist, she takes rank above all 
women of her generation, and all the powers of her later 
yean were merged into a moral enthusiasm that con- 
trolled ber mind and directed her pen. 

In the Autumn of 1873 she journeyed to Colorado, 
She was much discouraged and disheartened by chronic 
diphtheria, and sought the benefit which that invigorat- 
ing climate promises. She reached the Inter-Ocean 
Hotel at Denver on a dull afternoon in November, and 
4he dimaz of her misery was completed by a cheerless 



room and a smoking chimney. She wi^ dissolved in 
tear^, anathematizing the country, and resolved to shake 
its dust from her ieet, when one of ber letters of intro- 
duction was answered in the person of one of the oldest of 
Coloriido*s pioneers and her most genial and hospitable of 
hosts, in whose home Helen Hunt was ever afterward a 
welcome and honored guest. 

She had come to Colorado absolutely unprejudiced 
upon the question that so largely colored the last interest 
of her life ; but it chanced that hor host was the one man 
in Colorado who bore the title he had earned— **ihe In- 
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dian's friend" — and from this first Colorado acquaint- 
ance, and with her first footfall upon the very threshold 
of a new home, she encountered the element of influence 
that afterward swayed her entire life. 

By temperament fastidious, and naturally conserva- 
tive, yet equally impulsive and earnest, this many-sided 
woman threw her whole soul into this question of Indian 
reform, and henceforth she subordinated literature, not to 
an ulterior aim merely, but to a single aim. She wrote 
to a friend at the beginning of the year 1880 |^f^ ^ 

''I have done now, I believe, the last of the things I had i 
never would do. I have become what I have naid a thousand 



said I 
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times was the moet odiong thing in life, 'a woman with a hobby.' 
But I cannot help it. I think I feel as you must have felt in the 
old Abolition days. I cannot think of anything else from night to 
morning, and from morning to night. I believe the time is draw- 
ing near for a great change in our policy toward the Indian. In 
■ome respects, it seems to me, he is really worse off than the 
■laves. They did have, in the majority of cases, good homes, aud 
they were not much more arbitrarily controlled than the Indian is 
by the agent on a reservation. He can order a corporal's guard to 
Are on an Indian at any time he sees fit. He is duly empowered 
by the Oovemment" 

She immediately carried tier theories into active prao- 
tloe, and began her vork in earnest. She corresponded 
with stateBmen, she visited remote tribes, ahe spent 
months in the Astor Ldbrary in New York city, she 
worked herself sick, and gave the world her " Gentnrj 
of Dishonor." 

Soon afterward she received an appointment from the 
United States Government to report on the condition and 
needs of the Oalifomia "Mission Indians," and in the 
Spring of 1883 she visited the region and explored the 
history of the earlj Spanish missions. This saddest and 
most picturesque era of California history won her earnest 
•nthnsiasm, and sketch after sketch was drawn by her 
trtistic pen — a line of pictures as vivid, lifelike and cor- 
rect as thej were tender and sympathetic, yet each was a 
separate record of outrage and wrong. 

One of the first fruits of the harvest which Helen 
Hunt Jackson sowed with such royal generosity is the 
perpetuation of the memory of her eloquent words in the 
very region where she most powerfully pleaded against 
Indiiin wrong, by the founding of **The Bamona School 
at Santa F^." 

This memorial school bears the name of the impas- 
sioned story which so deeply stirred the hearts of the 
American people for our Indian population. It is an 
industrial school for Indian girls, and the outgrowth of 
the efforts made by the University of New Mexico to 
reach by education the hitherto almost neglected tribes 
of the Southwest 

Its Indian pupils were at first of both sexes, and chiefly 
from the Pueblo tribes within one hundred miles of Santa 
F6. A few were gathered from the Apaches in the south- 
ern part of the Territory. Special efforts are now being 
made to edacate the Navajo and Apache tribes, who are 
mostly pagan, and wholly ignorant They number 30,000, 
And, including other heathen tribes in New Mexico and 
Arizona, have 10,000 youth of school age. They are 
steeped in superstition, and from civilization they have 
eontraoted nothing save its wOrst vices. 

Yet this great Apache nation includes the hardiest, 
most warlike, shrewd, agile and capable tribes of our 
American Indians. In some of their industries, notably 
weaving, they shew remarkable skill, even in their bar- 
barous condition, and they have signalized themselves 
during the last two generations in successful war with the 
United States, as for 200 years with Meaioo and Spain. 
They are but just now conquered. Their wealth is grea^ 
in value and patriarchal in kind. Tet all of these Apache 
tribes are living in mental and moral barbarism. 

The oonditipn of woman among them is as singular as 
deplorable. They are sold for wives at twelve years, and 
owned as slaves. They are the '.industrious part of the 
people, and, among the Navajos especially, soon acquire 
eontrolling influence by their ownership of the sheep and 
the profits of their skill at weaving. They have the right 
of voting, and of divorce when they choose, but are again 
iold by their relatives for wives, and must endure the evHs 
of polygamy. 

To civilize these tribes, their children, and especially 



their girls, must have a proper iodubtrial and Ohrifltiaa 
education, that will lead them to establish homes ZAftlisr 
than build the temporary hogara and tepees in which they 
now dwell. Without such education the citizenship 6t 
these peoples, in their present condition, though it be im- 
mediately given, as now demanded, would be shameful to- 
any government or nation. 

The Bamona School is devoted entirely to edaoating 
girls of these heathen tribes, taken at an early age and 
kept for three or five "years, or longer, bi/ consent of and 
contract with their parents and with the VnUed Stales Indiana 
Office^ removed from all the degrading impressioiis and> 
evils of the Reservation. 

The noble woman who wrought this beginning of a great- 
work i left us before the cornerstone of its first founda- 
tion was laid ; but the coming years will give abundant 
proof of the power with which she wrought 

The story of the life of Helen Jackson, especially the- 
last sad, brave months of her life, is too familiar to be eiK 
larged upon. Massachusetts is honored by naming her as^ 
one of its daughters, for she was bom at Amherst, in Octo- 
ber, 1831. She was the eldest of the two daughters of 
Professor Nathan Fiske, of Amherst College, and when 
just twenty-one years of age was married, in Boston, to* 
Oaptain Edward B. Hunt, an officer in the United States 
Army. The loss of her husband, who was killed October 
2d, 1863, at Brooklyn, N. Y., while experimenting with 
some invention of his own construction, and the death of 
her two beautiful boys, left her, in the year 1865, utterly 
crushed through heavy bereavements. 

The outgrowth of this discipline of sorrow was her ap- 
pearance in a new rd/e, and her earlier literary efforts 
breathed an atmosphere of profound sorrow. Her earlier 
poems appeared under the soon well-beloved and widely 
known signature of '*H. H.," and the New York /nds- 
pendent gave most of them to the world, as it did, also, her 
first attempts in prose. Her relation with that journal 
oontinuei till the time of lier death ; her contribntions* 
numbering 371 articles in all. 

During the Autumn of 1873 she visited the Gentennial 
State in search of health, and soon afteward made it her 
permanent home. Here she met Mr. William Sharplese- 
Jackson, of Oolorado Springs, and in 1875 became his wifSL 
She planned and built her house in this spot of her heart* #• 
choice, with her own artistic execution and unfailing judg- 
ment, and it stands to-day a lonely evidence of the beau^- 
loving eyes and rare taste of its lost mistress. 

She looked upon Oolorado with the eyes of a lover, and. 
wrote of it enthusiastically. To her, the crude railway 
town, with the ringing hammers, was "A New AnviF 
Ohorus." The bloom on the mountain-side was '*the Pro- 
cession of Flowers," and the nearest and most beautifa^ 
valley was *' the Oradle of Peace.*' And she made her 
readers hear the music of her "Anvil Ohorus,** and sniff' 
the perfume of her *' Procession of Flowers,** and rocked 
them in her ** Oradle of Peace.*' -^ 

Her brave eyes dosed upon earth, and its beauties that 
she had loved so well, on the afternoon of August 12th, 
1885, and at the close of the burial service her poem^ 
" Last Words " was read ; being a fitting ending to her life- 
page, as it is to her volume of "Verses.** 

Oheyenne Oanon was her favorite haunt during her ten 
years* residence in Oolorado, her resort for " Oathedisl 
Service '* on Sunday, and, in addition to her avowed love^ 
for this wild and romantio spot there is an incident of 
local interest thiat alone seemed to make this nook of Na- 
ture especially her own. The residents of Oolorade- 
Springs will recollect that, several years before her death,, 
a certain man, of beggarly nature and grasping sooU 
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ibonghi to fill his ooffeis bj levjing tax opon his towns- | 
people who were blessed with a larger gift of appreoiation f 
than himsell So he porohased the land in front of the 
entrance to the GanoD, bnilt a fence and a gateway and 
left an EoglishmaQ in charge to collect entraDce-toll. 

£?er impulsive in her scorn of mean actions, on this oo- 
OBsion Mrs. Jackson roused herself to her best e£fort. She 
rallied her full force of tongue, pen and friends. She 
Iftslied him with the first, scored him with the second, and 
incited the last to the riotons pitch of tearing down and 
carrying away the offending barrier in its entirety. It is 
needless to say that the popular sense of justice tri- 
umphed and the fence was never rebuilt. 

It was in the month of Noyember, two years ago, that the 
first funeral train, with its little band of only six mourn- 
ers, moved up through the precipitous pathway of Chey- 
enne Ganoo, and with loving hands laid in her final rest- 
ing-place all that was mortal of that gifted woman, whose 
last request was that her last sleep should be in this beau- 
Uful *' Cradle of Peace." 

*'And had she not high honor? 
The hillside for her pall. 
To lie in state while angels wait, 
With Btars for Upera tall?** 

The grave lies in a gentle slope, just above the larger 
fill, and the music of its waters is her eternal requiem. 
Already the spot is looked upon as a shrine, and each 
visitor who toils up the tiresome height adds a stone to 
the rising cairn at the head of the lonely grave, while 
tender Mother Nature has covered the mound above the 
heart of her most loving child with a fitting screen of 
kinnikinniok, the '* Indian's evergreen," a vine she par- 
ticularly loved because of> its tenacity to life, its bright 
scarlet berries, and, above all, its traditioual solace to 
the red man. For be it known that this same kinnikin- 
nick was their original tobacco before the introduction of 
the Virginia weed, and to this day no festival or council 
of the Indians is ever celebrated without the two weeds 
are mingled and smoked from the council-pipe, be it of 
war or peace. 

> It is easy to write of Helen Hunt Jackson in her various 
nto of poet, novelist, philanthropist, but the teoman 
eludes ns ; and yet it is noticeable that, in all the tributes 
to her memory — and they have been written with pens 
dipped in tears — in all it is the woman, rather than the 
accomplished writer, to whom all hearts do homage. 

Susan Ooolidge, the comrade of her travels and the 
friend of her heart, has given us, through the Christian 
Union, the following faint shadow of this woman, who has 
impoverished the world by going out of it 

"I eannoi find her type ; in her were blent 
Each varied and each fortonate element 

Which sonla oombine, with something all her own^ 
Badness and mirthfolnesa, a chorded strain. 
The tender heart, the keen and learching brain, 

The Booial seat, the power to live alone. 

^ Oomrade of comrades— giving man the lUp^ 
To seek in Natore truest oomradeahip, 

Tenacity and impulse ruled her fate, 
This grasping firmly, what that flashed to feel— 
The velvet acabbard and the sword of steel, 

The gift to love, to frankly hate I 

** Patience as strong as was her hopefulness ; 
A joy in loving which grew never less 

As years went on and age drew gravely nigh f 
'^ion which pierced the vailing mists of pain, 
\ And taw b^ond the mortal shadows plain 

. The eternal day-dawn broadening in the sky ; 



" The love of doing, and the soom of done ; 
The playful fancy, which, like gimting sun. 

No chill could daunt, no loneliness oould smother. 
Upon her ardent pnise death*s chillness lies ; 
Olosed the brave lipe, the merry, questioning eyes. 
She was herself I— there is not snoh another.** 



THE OLD SCOTCHMAN'S PRAYER. 

I WAS pleased the other day with a story which an aged 
man told me about an old Scotchman who was on his way 
to some mission-week services. The old pilgrim was poor 
and ill-clad, and partially deaf, but he trusted in the Lord 
whom he served, and rejoiced in His kind providence. On 
his way to the meeting he fell in with another Christian 
brother, a younger man, bound on the same errand, and 
they traveled on together. When they had nearly reached 
the place of meeting it was proposed they should turn 
aside and have a little prayer. They did so, and the old 
man, who had learned in everything to let his requests be 
made known unto God, presented his case in language like 
the following : '*Lord, Ye ken weel enough that I'm deaf, 
and that I want a seat on the first bench if Ye can let me 
have it, so that I can hear Thy word ; and Te see that my 
toes are sticking through my shoes, and therefore I want 
Te to get me a pair of new ones ; and Ye ken I have nae 
siller, and I want to stay during the meetings, and there- 
fore I want Ye to get me a place to stay." 

When the old man had finished his quaint petition, and 
they had started on, his younger brother gently suggested 
to him that he thought his prayer was rather free in its 
form of expression, and scarcely so reverential as seemed 
proper to him in approaching the Supreme Being. But 
the old man did not accept the imputation of irreverence. 

*'He's my Father,*' said he, ''and He's well acquainted 
with me, and I take great liberties with Him." 

So they went on to the meeting together. The old man 
stood for a while in the rear, making an ear-trumpet of 
his hand, to catch the words, until some one noticed him, 
and beckoning him forward, gave him a good seat upon 
the front bench. 

A lady who had noticed his shoes, asked him at the 
close of the service: ''Are those the best shoes yon 
have r 

** Yes," sjiid he, " but I expect my Father will get me a 
new pair very soon." 

"dome with me," said the lady, '*and I will get you a 
pair. Shall you stay to the end of the meetings ?" 

*'I would, but I am a stranger in this place and have, 
nae siller." | 

'*Well," said she, *'you shall be welcome to make your 
home at my house during the meetings." < 

The old man thanked the Lord that He had given him 
all he had asked for, and while his brother's reverence for 
the Lord was right and proper, it is possible that hm 
might have learned that there is a reverence that reaches 
higher than the forms and conventionalities of human 
taste, and which leads the believer to come boldly to the 
throne of grace, and to find all needed help in every 
trying hour. — The Watchword. 



SUNDAY WORK IN GERMANY. 

Thbrb is a growing conviction on the part of the more 
observant and intelligent people of Oermany that it is 
impossible to retain Sunday as a day of rest from toil 
unices it is also observed as a saored day— a Sabbath. li 
has oome to be considered certain that the line attempted 
to be drawn betw<»en Amusement and work on the seventh 
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of prugress. Of those oon- 
suited in the great factorial, 
there were foand in faTor of 
the entire prohibition of Sab- 
bath labor odIj 13 per ceLt. of 
employers and 18 per cent of 
tbe employed ; in trade, only 
41 per cent of employers and 
39 per cent of the employed ; 
and in transportation, only 12 
per cent, of employers and 16 
per oent. of the employed. 
Tbese figures certainly sbov 
that the prohibition of labor 
in Prussia on the Sabbath can- 
not come too soon. Neither 
can the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws, and of such others 
as are needed to secure tbe 
result already indicated, come 
to this country at too early a 
date to secure us both a day 
of rest and a day of worship 
on Sunday. — The Interior, 
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day of the week will soon di'^appear, even if it should have 
a Tisible existence for a brief period ; that with a readi- 
ness to be amused comes a readiness to work, and then 
work itself. As we are seriously threatened with an expe- 
rience upon this subject similar to that with which Ger- 
many is now afflicted, the statistics recently collected by a 
Prussian Government investigation upon this subject from 
thirty of its thirty-five departments may have a special 
interest. Of the 500,156 manufacturing establishments of 
all kinds in these provinces, it was found by this investi- 
gation, that 57.75 per cent were operated on Sunday, 
while the larger number of the workmen — 919,164 of 
1,582,591 — rested, or, rather, did not labor, on that day. 
As regards trade and transportation, however, it was found 
that, in twenty -nine of thirty-five provinces, of the 147,318 
establishments, 77 per cent, were operated on Sunday, aod 
that of the 245,061 persons employed in those establish- 
ments, 57 per cent, worked upon that day. It is not sur- 
prising that this condition of things has led, in Prussia, to 
a very pressing demand for an absolute prohibition of 
labor on Sunday. The reported results of a canvass of 
employers and employed with a view to such legislation 
exhibit a strange condition of morals in Prussia, and one 
which we bid fair to reach in due time at our present rate 



FAITH AND FANATICISM. 

Faith listens to God's voioe^ 
and follows where Soriptnre 
leads it by the hand. 

Fanaticism has inward light 
and mysterious voices and new 
revolations, and sooms the 
sober ways, the good old paths 
of the written record. 

Faith compares Soriptnre 
with Scripture, and with docile 
patience gathers from its sun- 
dry places the entire mind of 
the Spirit. 

Fanaticism, when it deigns 
to consult the Word at all, is 
proud and precipitate, aud 
pouncing on the text which 
serves its turn, has no toler- 
any other which would restrict or expand its 



ancd for 
meaning. 

Faith has a creed of many articles, and the decalogoe 
has ten commands. 

Fanaticism resolves morality into a solitary virtue, and 
its orthodoxy is summed up in a single tenet I Such a 
fanatic, had he heard on the temple-roof a whisper in his 
ear, "Cast thyself down hence," would scarcely have 
hesitated to ascertain whether the voice came from a good 
spirit or a demon ; or had he paused for a moment, and 
then been reminded of the promise, " For He shall give 
His angels charge concerning thee," he would have felt it 
a crime to hesitate. But he that believeth will not make 
such haste ; and after hearing both the suggestion and the 
Scripture proof, that great Believer to whom it was ad- 
dressed held up to the proposal the torch of truth, and 
declared it presumptuous and Heaven-provoking. 

Beader, try the spirits. Error is often plausible, and 
the most ensnaring errors are those which have an obvious 
resemblance to truth. Even though the outside coating is 
not brass, but real gold, the leaden coin is none the less a 
counterfeit ; and like the devil's temptation, wrapt up in a 
Scripture saying. Many false doctrines come nowadays 
with a sacred or a spiritual glamour round them, quotiag 
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texts and altering Bible phraaes. But the qnestioQ is not, 
Who baa got a text on his side ? bat, Who has got the 
Bible 7 — not, Who oan proJnoe certain bentenoes, torn from 
tbeir connection, and reft of the pnrport which that ooq- 
nection gives them ? bat, looking at Scriptare in its integ- 
rity — having regard to its general drift, as well as to the 
bearing of these special passages — Who is it that makes the 
fairest appeal to the statute book of heaven ? — Dr, James 
Hamilton. 

THE AMERICAN CHURCH AT NICE. 

The new American Episcopalian Charch ot Nice, on 
the Biviera, was opened for Divine worship on the first 
Sandaj in October last, bat the ceremony of consecration 
wss deferred till later in the season. This is the sixth 
bnilding on the Continent of Earope secnred for American 
congregations of that religions commanion, the others 
being at Paris,' Borne, Geneva, Florence, and Dresden. 
The chnrch at Nice, situated on the new Boulevard Victor 
Hago, presents a fine appearance from the street It con- 
Slits of a nave, chancel, vestry, organ - chamber, with 
porch, tower and spire. There is also a mortuary chapel 
under the basement. The walls are of stone from local 
quarries ; the exterior facings are of mosaic pattern. The 
freestone dressings are from the Aries quarries, near Mar- 
seilles. The tower is a handsome structare, surmounted 
by a tall spire, with pinnacles and parapets. The walls 
inside are plastered, and finished in cream color ; while 
the ceiling of the nave is also plastered, and finished in 
blue tint The chancel ceiling is boarded diagonally in 
pitch-pine, divided into panels by molded ribs, with 
carved bosses at the intersections of same. The whole 
interior is very effective. Around its walls, and 4 feet 
high, is a pitch-pine dado ; suitable seats of pitch-pine are 
provided throughout The heating is by hot air, and ample 
ventilation is arranged. The church is designed to be in 
the Gothic style of architecture, of the decorated period, 
and the plans were drawn by Mr. W. G. Habershon, a 
London architect The entire length of the church, in- 
cluding chancel, is 88 feet ; the width, 31 feet Six of 
the windows are memorial gifts, the chancel- window being 
provided by friends of the late Bev. Dr. W. A. McVickar, 
first chaplain and foander of the chnrch. The large west 
window is the gift, in memory of a young lady who died at 
Nice, of her mother, Mrs. J. H. Haldane, of New York. The 
elegant marble pulpit, organ, chancel-rail, lectern, and 
bishop's chair, are, likewise, memorial offerings. The ad- 
joining rectory, now being built, is the munificent gift 
of one lady. 

The Episcopal Churches on the Continent of Earope in 
communion with the American Church are under the 
supervision of Bishop T. B. Lyman, the Bishop of North 
Carolina. Formerly the Bishop of Long Island had charge 
of them, but his home duties grew so great that they de- 
manded all of his time, and the last General Convention 
appointed Bishop Lyman iu his place. The bishop makes 
a jonmey to Earope every year to confirm candidates and 
perform whatever Episcopal acts may be necessary. 



AN AMERICAN NOVELIST. 
Tea inccess achieved by Mr. Francis Marion Crawford 
is distinctly deserved, and his works stand in marked con- 
trast to the productions of the pseudo-analytic and real- 
istic school, happily, as yet, confined to two writers in 
English, Mr. Henry James and Mr. William Dean How- 
«ns. Mr. Crawford always has a story to tell, and tells it 
biilHantly and interestingly. The realists have no story 



to tell, and one of them even avern that all the stories have 
been told. What they write is dull and commonplace. 
Crawford is a brilliant artist, who conceives his desigut 
puts it. on the canvas, and gives it a gorgeous and beauti- 
ful coloring. Howells is a painstaking photographer, 
without a spark of genius, who records faithfully what he 
sees and hears, but who has not enough imagination to 
invent anything. 

The sacoess achieved by Mr. Crawford is a matter of 
national pride. He carries on the traditions of the United 
States in this field of literature, and is the worthy soo- 
cessor of Brocken Brown, Fenimore Cooper and William 
Gilmore Simms. But while these novelists mainly con- 
fined their work to themes connected with our own his- 
tory and development, Crawford has ranged over the wide 
world and found his subjects everywhere. Modern India, 
in "Dr. Isaacs"; and ancient Persia, in "Zoroaster"; 
Germany, iu "Dr. Claudius"; Borne, in "A Boman 
Singer" and " Saracinesca *'; Florence, in "Marzio's 
Crucifix"; England, in "A Tale of a Lonely Parish"; 
America, in " An American Politician"; Constantinople, 
in ''Paul PatoflF," show not only the versatility, but also 
the universality of Mr. Crawford's genins. 

He id the son of Thomas Crawford, the eminent sculp- 
tor, among whose works are the equestrian statue of 
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George WashiDgtoD, in Richmond. Vs., and the Goddees 
of Liberty, on the dome of the 0»pitol, at Waahingtoo. 
Francis Marion, named after the famous South Carolina 
general, was born in Lnooa, Italy, on Augnst 2d, 1854, 
but was soon sent to his parent <•' natiTe country to be edu- 
cated. In 1866 be was sent to St. Paul's School, Oonoord, 
N. H. In 1869 he retnrned to Italy, and in 1870 was sent 
to England, where he remained four years, studying with 
a private tator, and as a member of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The next two years he spent at the Polyteoh- 
nionm, at Carlsrnhe, and the Uaiversity at Heidelberg. 
From 1876 to 1878 he was at Home, studying Sanskrit, 
and the years 1879 and 1880 were spent in Allahabad, In- 
dia, where he edited a paper called the Indian Herald, 

In 1881 he again came to the TJnitei States, and de- 
Totedltwo years to writing criticisms on philosophy, phil- 
ology. Eastern topics, and his first novel. ** Mr. Isaacs," 
which was written in May and June, 1882, and published 
in December of that year by the London firm of Mao- 
millan k Co. The scene of this story is in India, and the 
work at once excited the greatest admiration. A new 
noyelist had arisen, one who had a story to tell, and com- 
bined with it the ability to tell it brilliantly. "Mr. 
Isaacs*' was immediately successful, and Mr. Crawford 
started at his second novel, *' A Boman Singer," which was 
written in 1883, and was published serially in the Atiantic 
Monthly, and afterward in book-form by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The plot is simple and direct The story purports 
to be told by an impoverished Boman nobleman, who 
gains his living as a professor of philosophy in a Boman 
academy, and deals with the fortunes of a peasant boy 
whom he befriends, and who arrows up to be a remarkable 
tenor singer. This singer, Nino, falls in love with the 
daughter of a Prussian count, sojourning in Bome. A 
character is introduced — Baron Abasuerus Benoui — which 
is most admirably drawn. While **A Boman Singer" 
was running its course in the Aikmtic, Mr. Crawford was 
busy writing "To Leeward," which was published in 
book -form late in 1883 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The hero is an Italian marquis, whose wife is a follower 
of the German and English materialistic school. Herbert 
Spencer aud Hegel form her mental pabulum, and she 
soon tires of her husband and leaves him. The story is 
the most tragical of any of Mr. Crawford's novek. After 
writing this work, Mr. Crawford retnrned to Europe, and 
has since resided near Sorrento, with the exception of a 
period in 1884, which he spent in Turkey. In October, 
1884, he married Miss Berdan, daughter of General Bor- 
dan, inventor of the Berdan rifle. But the pen of the 
newly married man had no rest, and in the Autumn of 
1884 " An Am^'rioan Politician " appeared from the press 
of HoughtoD, Mifflin k Co. The scene is luid in Boston, 
and the hero, John Harrington, is a Democratic member 
of Congress. 

Next came "Dr. Claudius," a story of a simple German 
professor, whose adventures in Heidelberg, New York, 
Newport, and on the] Atlantic Ocean, are quietly though 
strongly told ; and in Jnne, 1885, " Zoroaster " appeared, 
both of these being published by Macmillan k Co. " Zo- 
roaster " is a young Persian of the court, and the adopted 
•on of Daniel. He is destined for a lofty career, but is 
overtaken by his love for Nehushta, the Jewish princess. 
Zoroaster then retires into the desert and asceticism, 
finally to return to the court of Darius as a reformer of re- 
ligion, but not to allay the wrath of Queen Atossa. It 
wai a bold act on the part of the novelist to endeavor thus 
to settle the famous historical conundrum as to the period 
'Of Zoroaster's life. The earliest period assigned to him is 
about 1200 B.a, and Eiug^arius reigned itL the sixth 



century b. o., so that a discrepancy of six hundred yeara 
is found. But to a novelist all things are possible. 

Early in 1886 Mr. Crawford published, by Macmillan k 
Co., "A Tale of a Lonely Parish," an English oouutry 
story in which a vicar, a squire, a strange lady and a con- 
vict figure, and in May of that year Blackwood^ $ Mngnzin& 
contained the first installment of his " Saracinesca," which 
deals with the Boman patricians in the time just preced- 
ing the Vatican Council and the collapse of the temporak 
power. This work is not only one of Mr. Crawford'a 
finest, but also one of the best, stories of Bome that has 
ever appeared from any pen. Mr. Crawford's industry 
increased with his success, and before " Saracinesca " wss* 
concladed in Blavkwood\ he had three more works run- 
ning in various periodicals : " Paul Patoff." in the AilcmHe- 
Monthly/; "With the Immortals," in MacmiUan*$ Magch 
zine ; and " Marzio'a Crucifix," in the English lUusirQUct 
Magazine, "Paul Pdto£f" is a story t>f Constantinople, 
the hero being a Bussian attached to the Embassy there. 
It is a powerful work, the characters of Paul and his 
insane mother being unusually strong. "With the Im- 
mortals " is a curious affair. Most of the oharaoteis are' 
dead heroes, and they include, Heine, Chopin, Francis L, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Chevalier Bayard, Julias Csssar, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Blaise Pascal, and other famous per- 
sons. The ability with which the novelist makes these* 
characters converse, in accordance with their known his- 
tory, is something marvelous. "Marzio's Crucifix," the 
latest work of this indefatigable writer, is by many critics 
esteemed to be his best It is certainly a most powerful 
story. In addition to all this prose work, Mr. Crawford 
wrote the '* Ode " for the Constitution Centennial Celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia last year. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Crawford has made tlie most 
of what he has seen, for the scenery of his stories is almost 
exclusively such as he has beheld with his own eyes. His 
Oriental studies and experiences were the means of his in> 
trodnction to literature. The fruit of his trip to Gonstan- 
tinople appears in his *'Paul Patoffl" Something is due, 
perhaps, to Mr. Crawford's inherited talent His father 
was the eminent sculptor ; his mother was the sister of 
the late Samuel Ward and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mr. 
Crawford thus comes honestly and naturally by his love 
of letters and art, and in his case it is chastened as well as 
broadened by scholarship and travel. Mr. Crawford is 
entirely familiar with English, German, French and 
Italian ; he reads Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian ; he has some knowledge of Turkish and Bussian ;. 
he is a good metaphysician ; and he has given much atten- 
tion to affairs, including the silver question, the problems 
of banking and government No other novelist can boast 
of equal breadth. Special praise is due also to Mr. Craw* 
ford's enormous industry. In the five years, from May, 
1882, to May, 1887, he has written eleven novels, and it is 
safe to add that his resources are so far from being ex- 
hausted as to promise still further and still greater worlu 
Mr. Crawford is the best story-teller we have. But he is 
more than a successful novelist He is a literary artist 
a scholar, and a thinker ; and the world may confidently 
look to him for work that will enrich and ennoble us alL 
His success is distinctly a matter for national congratula- 
tion, aud is all the more worthy of remark, as being th» 
direct opposite to the puerilities of the pseudo-realistic 
school. Beaders of novels demand a story, not a repro- 
duction of the commonplace scenes and events of dailj life. 
Mr. Crawford gives them a story, interesting, eves exciting, 
but direct and uncomplicated with many conflicting' 
motives. All the stories are not yet told, though writers 
devoid of imagination may insist that they are. 
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PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



Ths Independent finds thai there are abont one tbonsand 
anemplojed Congregational ministers in the United States, 
or one-fonrih of the entire ministerial foroe of Oongrega- 
tioDalism in this country, while there are hundreds of pas- 
torless ohurohee in New England. 

Thb Bby. T. Db Witt TaiiMAOB has accepted the Ohap- 
laiDoy of the Thirteenth itegiment, N. G. a N. T., made 
▼aoaot by the death of the Bev. Henry Ward Beeoher. 
The appointment was made by Colonel Aasten. In aooept- 
iog it, Dr. Talmage says he feels doubly honored in being 
asked to fill the office that had been Mr. Beeoher's. 

AoooBDiNO to the Bev. Horace Waller, formerly a mis- 
sionary in Central Africa, and an associate of Dr. Living- 
stone, the English are largely responsible for the exporta- 
tion of intoxicating drink to the African coast The liquor 
is earried from Bremen and Hamburg in English ships. 
Tlie chief article exported is said to be a poisonous distilla- 
tioo from the potato. The chemists agree, Mr. Waller 
says, that there is more poisonous fusel oil in it than in any 
known spirit The natives hare christened this spirit with 
the name of Death. 

Thb will of Mrs. John Jacob Astor, by its bequests to 
charitable societies, simply continues the generosity of her 
life. The poor lose much in losing her gracious presence, 
bnt her contributions in money are not interrupted. She 
did not neglect the needy and afflicted during her life, and 
then seek to atone for sins of omission by entering large 
bequests in a wilL She divided her income conscien- 
tiously, while living, with the less fortunate, and gave per- 
sonsl sympathy of more value than money, and at last by 
legacies simply prolonged as far as possible this benefi- 
cence. To the Woman's Hospital, St. Luke's Hospital, 
the Young Women's Christian Association, the Children's 
Aid Society, all of New Tork city, the will gives $25. COO 
each. To the Children's Aid Society an additional sum of 



$10,000 is given for the support of the Avenue B Industrial 
School ; to the Missionary Sodety of the Episcopal Church, 
$25,000, to be invested, and one-half of the income to be 
devoted to the expenses of schools for boys and girls, and 
the other half to the repair or enlargement of churches in 
the mission among the Indiana in Southern Dakota ; and 
to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, under 
General Armstrong, $25,000. In all, $160,000. Such a 
will is an appropriate memorial of a beautiful life. — CkrisU 
tan Intelligencer. 

The Brv. Db. Alfred S. Patton, editor and proprietor of 
the Baptist Weekly, died January 12 at the home of his son- 
in-law, Walter S. Abbey, in Brooklyn. Dr. Patton's home 
was in Netherwood, N. J. He was born, December 25, 1825» 
in Suffolk, England, and was brought to this country by 
his parents when a child. He received his education at 
the Columbian Uniyersity, in Washington, and at Madison 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. He studied for the ministry,, 
and his first charge was at Westchester, Pa. He remained 
there but a short time, however, and next settled as the 
pastor of the church at Haddonfield, N. J. Later he wa» 
for five years pastor of the First Baptist Church of Ho- 
boken. In 1859 Dr. Patton aocepted the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church at Watertown, Mass., and in 1862-68 he 
was Chaplain of the Massachusetts State Senate. In 1864 
the old Broad Street Church, of Utica, extended a call to* 
him. He accepted, and remained with that ohuroh until 
1872. He then came to New Tork city and purchased the- 
American Baptist^ an anti-slavery paper, which was estab- 
lished in 1840. He changed its name to the Baptia 
Weekly, and continued to edit it until his death. He re* 
ceived his degree of D.D. from Madison University. Dr. 
Patton was a voluminous writer upon religious subjects* 
among his published works being, ** The Losing and Tak-^ 
ingof Man-soul," ''Live for Jesus," '*Eincaid, the Here^ 
Missionary," and many pamphlets issued by the American 
Tract Society. 
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MERCY FOR THE BRUTES. 
Son of the old painters represent the oxen and camels 
kneeling at the manger where Obrist was bom. And well 
migbt they kneel. Have you ever thought that Ohrist 
same, among other things, to alleviate the sufferings of 
the brute creation f Was it not appropViate that He 
should, during the first few days and nights of His life on 
earth, be surrounded by the dumb beasts whose moan and 
plaint and bellowing have for ages been a prayer to Qod 
for the arresting of their tortures and the righting of their 
wrongs? It did not merely '* happen so" that the unin- 
telligent creatures of Gk>d should have been that night in 
elose neighborhood. Not a kennel in all the centuries, 
not a bird's nest, not a wornout horse on towpath, not 
a herd freezing in the poorly built oowpen, not a 
frsight oar in Summer-time bringing the beeves to mar- 
ket without water through a thousand miles of agony, not 
a surgeon's room witnessing the struggles of fox, or rab* 
bit, or pigeon, or dog, in the horrors of yivisection, but 
has an interest in the fact that Ohrist was bom in a stable 
sorrounded by brutes. He remembers that night, and the 
pvayer He heard in their pitiful moan He will answer in 
the punishment of those who maltreat the dumb brutes. 
They surely have as muoh right in this world as we have. 



They have paid rent for the places they occupy. What 
an army of defense all over the land are the faithful watch- 
doge. And who can tell what the world owes to horse, 
and camel, and ox, for transportation ? And robin and 
lark have, by the oantatas with which they have filled 
orchard and forest, more than paid for the few grains they 
haye picked up for their sustenance. When you abuse any 
creature of Qod you strike its Creator, and you insult the 
Ohrist who, though He might have been welcomed into 
life by princes, and taken His first infantile slumber amid 
Tyrian plush and canopied couches, and rippling waters 
from royal aqueducts dripping into basins of iTory and 
pearl, chose to be bom on the lerel with a oow's horn, or 
a camel's hoof, or a dog's nostril, that He might be the* 
Alleviator of bratal suffering as well as the Bedeemer 
of man. 

Standing, then, by the manger where Obrist was bom, 
the dumb beasts surrounding it, I ory, '* Look out how 
you strike the rowel into that horse's side. Take <^ 
that curbed bit from that bleeding mouth. Bemof« that 
saddle from that raw back. Shoot not for fan tliAi bvd 
that is too small for food. Forget not to put water into 
the cage of thai oanwy. Throw out some crumbs to those 
birds oaugh^, too far north in the Winter'f iodemeno/,. 
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Arrest that man who is making that one horse draw a load 
lieayj enoDgh for three. Basti in upon that scene where 
boys are tortoriug a cat, or trauHtlxiDg butterfly and 
grasshopper. Drive not o£f that old robin, for her nest id 
a mother*s cradle, and under her wing there may be three 
or four prime donne of the sky in training. And in 
yoor families and in yoor schools teach the coming gen- 
eration more mercy than the present generation has ever 
shown, and in the Bible picture of the Nativity, while you 
point out to them the angel, show them also the camel, 
and while they hear the celestial chant let them also hear 
the cow's moan. No more did Christ show interest in the 
botanical world when He said, ** Consider the lilies," than 
fie showed sympathy for the ornithological when He said, 
*' Behold the fowls of the air," and the quadrupedal world 
when He allowed Himself to be called in one place a lion, 
and in another place a lamb. Meanwhile, may the Christ 
of the Bethlehem cattle-pen have mercy on the suffering 
stock-yards that are preparing diseased and fevered meat 
for our American households. 

DISSENSION IN THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

It is evident that the Congnregational Church of this 
country is in peril of division. The denominational news- 
papers and the denominational societies make no attempt 
to conceal their anxiety as to the future. It is to be hoped 
that these fears may not be realized, but disaster can only 
be averted by rare wisdom and circumspection upon the 
part of the leaders of the Church. 

The causes which are contributing to this result are 
manifold. Some of them are personal, some are doctrinal, 
and some relate merely to the management of the great 
denominational societies. The personal cause which is at 
work is, it is said, a long-standing dislike between two pro- 
fessors of the Andover Theological Seminary. It is now a 
matter of almost public comment that for many years 
the eminent Professor Park and his colleague, Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth, have been at variance. This variance 
43howed itself as early as a score of years ago. It was also 
manifeiyted at the time of the public trial of Mr. Beecher, 
and it broke out afresh, and with increased vehemence, 
when the brother of Professor Smyth was elected to suc- 
-ceed Professor Park in the chair of Systematic Theology 
At Andover. This personal bitterness still continues. 

Bat the doctrinal point at issue relates to the question 
as to whether men who have not heard of Christ in this 
life are to hear of Him in the next life before the Day of 
Judgment Professor Park, holding to the usual theory 
of New England theology, affirms that it is not necessary 
to insuro salvation that Christ be preached after death to 
those fvho have not heard of Him in this life. Professor 
Smyth, on the contrary, decUires that no one will be judged 
by Christ until he has heard of Christ In a nutshell, it 
is this point, or what is known as second or continued 
probation, that threatens to split the great Congregationsd 
Church. 

And this doctrinal issue, as is now generally known, has 
entered into the management of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. This Board holds a conspicuous place 
among all the religious societies of the country. It was 
the first foreign mission society organized in America, 
and it has done a work for more than seventy-five years of 
great and beneficent usefulness. Its annual income at 
present exceeds six hundred thousand dollar& But the 
managers of the Society are divided over this point of 
doctrine of probation. One party holds thai only mis- 
eionaries of the strictest orthodox type shonld be com- 
missioned. A second party holds that missionariea who 
believe that the heathen will have a eecond chance after 



death should also be sent oat The question appears not 
only in the debates of the American Board, but ahso is 
discussed in all the clubs and associations aud societiea 
within the Congregational Church, 

What the result will be cannot, of course, be foretold ; 
but the fight has waxed hotter and hotter in the last three 
years, and threats of division are made with frequency 
and vehemence. We are not called upon to give advice, 
but we may be suffered to say that such examples of fra- 
ternal disunion and discord are doing great harm to those 
philanthropic and Christian interests whose prosperity is 
desired by all lovers of mankind. 

EVENTS TRANS-ATLANTIC AND CIS-ATUNTIC 

Bbcentlt, on both sides of the sea, there has been 
active discussion of the President's Message to Congress. 
That document puts before us a point-blank questicm 
which we will be glad to have decided one way or the 
other. Shall we have a protective tariff? Millions of 
voices cry ''Yes." Millions of voices cry "No." And it 
is time that the question were settled. When I was five 
years of age I heard many red-hot discussions of that sub- 
ject in my father*s house when the neighbors came in, acd 
with more or less emphasis the controversy has been going 
on ull these years. Now it will be settled. I am glad 
that the issue is fairly stated. For many elections there 
has been no genuine question before the nation. Both 
parties had platiorms that made great pretension for re- 
form, but after the election was over we found that the 
only change effected was that one swarm of flies that bad 
been sucking at the lifeblood of the body politic were driyen 
off to give room for another swarm of flies engaged in the 
same phlebotomy. But the President's Message puts before 
the American people a subject worthy of all platform oni- 
torv and of all statesmanship, and may the God who has 
looked after the best interests of this nation all along its 
checkered history bring us safely through this crisis as 
tbroagh all others, and His name be glorified, and our be- 
loved nation protected and advanced. No wonder foreign 
nations are interested in this subject In 1879, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, I stood before ninety-six audiences in 
ninety-four days, and in about ninety of the cases the pre- 
sidiug oflScer introducing me expressed the wish that when 
I returned to America I would advocate free trade as the 
best thing for both parties. I have not felt called to enter 
the international controversy, but I can well understand 
the world-wide interest excited in this subject, and all the 
wisdom of Congress and the patriotism of our American 
people will be needed. God save the United States of 
America I Another event is European. President Gravy's 
resignation in Paris. The national somersault in France 
shows that our forefathers were right in making the Presi^ 
dential term lour years, Grevy had been elected for sevea 
years. It seemed too long for the opposing party to wait 
Hence the gathering of a revolution that would have soon 
burst upon the nation had not the aged President beeA 
enough wise and patriotic to resign. In this country if a 
man be put into the Presidential chair and become very 
offensive to a great multitude — as many times has been the 
case— the people patiently wait until the four years are 
ended, though they might not have been willing to keep 
quiet until the expiration of seven, I guess our fore- 
fathers were about right, and we had better keep our hands 
off the national Constitution. They thought four years 
were enough, and although we have sometimes concluded 
that the quadrennial election was a too frequent upturning 
of affairs, and it seemed a great pity that every four years 
business should be halted by the great political uncer- 
tainties, and that public morals should be so frequently 
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depressed bj the defamation and sonriility of Presidential 
elections, jet Ibis recent demonstration iu Paiid maj sng* 
gest that we had better leave things as they are. Thongh 
the foanders of onr Ooyernment were imperfect men, like 
their sacoessors, they seem to have been under divine in- 
spiration when tbey drew out the plan of this nationality. 
I suppose that some men may be inspired of God to write 
a constitution as well as other men were inspired of Qod to 
write a Bible. There has never been a time at our national 
or State capitals when there were not men who seemed to 
be the divine custodians. Plenty of depraved men in 
State and national Legislatures, but always enough salt to 
keep our institutions from putrefaction. Ay, looking all 
around the sky I see cause to thank the God of nations. 
The most significant sign of the times is the large number 
of Cbristian men in prominent positions in this country. 
Christian Governors, Christian Senators, Christian lawyers. 
Christian physicians. The speeches made in Washington 
at the death of Congressional Representatives sometimes 
fionnd like prayer-meeting exhortations, so full are they of 
religious sentiment and heart utterance. If we live the 
ordinary length of human life I believe we are going to 
seethe man of sin reeling under the dea^-blow. The 
prospect has never, within my memory, been so bright as 
now, and I hail all Christian workers with these encour- 
aging observations None of us will toii successfully if we 
think we are driving at impossibilities. Those accomplish 
but little who feel that in Christian effort they are trying 
to bail out the Atlantia Thoae accomplish most who are 
aiming at a glorious certainty. What most impresses me 
wherever I go among the towns and cities is the great 
multitude of good people banded together for good pur* 
poses. There never has been such a day as this. The one 
opinion is that infidelity is declining and Christianity is 
advancing. It is not only the sentiment of Christian peo- 
ple, but the sentiment of the world. I never saw people 
in such good cheer or in such high hope about the Church 
and the world. The fact is that during the last ten years 
this country has had a mighty dose of skepticism, and the 
dose has cured nothing, and the world is fall of common 
sense, and men have made the discovery for themselves 
that infidelity is the deadest of all dead faUnres. AH intel- 
ligent and rightly disposed people are coming back to the 
only catholicon. All the good that has ever been done has 
been done by the Christian religion. It has built all the 
asylums, endowed all the colleges, lifted all the observa- 
tories, and all that infidelity has ever done, put together, 
would not keep a country poorhouse from extinction. 
Hence, up go the churches — more than a thousand of 
them in the United States dvery year. So many adverse 
influences were hanging on the wheels of the Gospel 
diariot that it may have been somewhat impeded, bat its 
future acceleration will more than make up for any slack- 
ened speed in the past. 

Since Christianity first began its march it has made 
retrogression but once, and that in the fourteenth century. 
It fell back to five million Christians less than in the pre* 
vious centary, but in the following centuries it rallied and 
recovered all the ground lost, and ever since has been 
marching on, until in 1880 it was estimated that there were 
410,000,000 disciples of Jesus Cbrist The music most 
appropriate for the Church to-day is a grand march. In 
all matters let us cultivate the habit of expecting that the 
best things will happen. God has governed this world so 
long that He must know how to govern it The divine 
administration does not change every four years. From 
everlasting to everlasting. In His hand we had better put 
everything. It is not worth while for me to bother about 
the fntuie. If some other god were to be enthroned we 



might well be in trepidation, but the same principles of 
wisdom and goodness and love which have characterized 
the past will characterize the future. Limited monarchy 
will, after a while, ceiise, and republican and democtatic 
forms of governments will give way, and the world will 
swing dear around to the government under which it 
started, namely, a theocracy, which is a government by the 
immediate direction of God. But without waiting for that 
political revolution let us, by loyalty of heart and life, put 
ourselves under the divine govemmeni Let us belong ta 
the theocracy now. '*The mountains may depart and 
the hills be removed and kingdoms may dissolve and the- 
world may peribh, but those who trust in God shall be- 
strong and happy for ever.'* Among the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times is the fact that arbitration is takings 
the place of wholesale butchery. The recent delegation 
from the British Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment proposing arbitration in all matters of interna- 
tional controversy was a step that will be followed up by 
all nations not positively barbarous, and the time will 
come when any nation proposing war will be prohibited 
by all other nations making protest. The time will come 
when arbitration will entirely supersede gunpowder and 
keen steeL So long ago as the time of William Penn the 
e£Scacy of arbitration was demonstrated. He proposed to 
come to America without any weapons and treat with the 
worst savages. Charles IL scoffed at him and said, "What, 
venture yourselves among the savages of North America I 
Why,, man, what security have you that you will not be in 
their war-kettle within two hours after setting your foot 
on their shores ?" ** The best security in the world," said 
William Penn. <*I doubt that, friend William," said the^ 
King. "I have no idea of any security against these 
American cannibals but a regiment of good soldiers with 
their bayonets and muskets, and I tell you beforehand, 
with all my goodwill for you and your family, to whom I 
am under obligations, I will not send a single soldier with 
you." **I want none of your soldiers," said William Penn. 
*'I depend upon something better." ** On what ?" asked 
the King. William Penn answered: *'0n the Indians 
themselves and their moral sense and the protection of 
the Almighty God." And it is a fact— mark it and remem- 
ber it — it is a fact in American history that for seventy 
years the red men kept that treaty, and it was not broken 
until the white men broke it A venerable general of the 
United States Army, who had fought more battles for our 
Government and against the Indians than any other man, 
told Ine that in all the Indian wars, to his personal know- 
ledge, the white men were the more to blame. Now, if a 
treaty made between William Penn and American savages 
could last seventy years, certainly intelligent nations ought 
,to be able to keep the peaca In most wars the question 
at issue is as undecided after as before bloodshed. In our 
war with Great Britain in 1812 the question involved 
was the impressment of American seamen. Two years 
and a half the war raged. Oar €k>vernment expended 
$300,000,000, and lost tboosands of lives, and the question 
stDl remained unsettled about the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen. After they had done fighting then they went 
into treaty. Some say wars are necessary to clear off the 
superfluous population of the earth, and that had it not 
been for the hundreds of millions slain in battle the earth 
would have been too crowded ^ith inhabitants ; but my 
opinion is that people die fast enough. What with the 
choleras, and the yellow fevers, and the cyclones, and the 
shipwrecks, and the earthquakes, depopulation need not 
to be accelerated. The best thing you can do with a man 
is to save . him, and the worst thing you can do with a. 
man is to kill him. 
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•'And aearehed Vie Seripturet dmOig w h Mtt 
BIBIilS QITBSTIONS. 
Ok ths Life of St. Paul. IIL— His Fibst Missionabt 

JOURNSY. 

1348. Whebe and from whom did St. Paal receire bis oommission 
to start on his first missiooaiy Joamey? Who were his oom- 
panions? 

1249. From what port did they sail, and what plaee did thej first 
visit? Can you think of any reason which may have led them 
there ? 

1250. What command of Jeans do we always find 8t. Panl obserre In 
the order of his preaching? 

1251. Who was the first Gentile converted through St. PanVs instru- 
mentality? What oflloe did he fill? What remarkable cironm- 
stances attended his conyersion? 

1258. Where did one of Panics companions leave ? Oan yon find any 

words which intimate the reason why he left? 
1268. The missionaries continue their journey, passing by one city 

for the present— for at this time of the year it was almost 

deserted on account of the heai>-and staying a while at another 

important place. Mention these towns? 

1254. Stop a while with the missionaries at Antiooh. St Paul 
preaches— where ? and in answer to whose invitation ? Does this 
remind yon of any similar scene in another synagogue? 

1255. Some think the writer of the Acts was a native of Antiooh. 
Oan you find any details which would lead us to imagine that he 
was there at this time, and present in the synagogue ? 

1256. Now look at St. Paul*s address. In which verses does he enum- 
erate Gtod's past mercies to Israel? 

1257. How does he lead fheir minds to the better blessings which 
God noir offered through Jesus? 

1258. What is the leading event in our Lord*s history on which Paul 
dwells ? and how does he prove that ibis had actually occurred, 
and ought to have been expected by those whom he addressed? 

1259. With what words of warning did he close, and where do yon 
find those words recorded? 

1260. What were the various effects of this sermon? 

1261. What results followed as regards the Jews, the Gentiles, the 
neighborhood, and the apostles themselves? 

1262. Mention any of our Lord's parables which may be illustrated 
by the scene at Antioch described in Acts ziii 45-48. 

1268. In what striking words does the Holy Spirit describe the char- 
acter of the early Ohristians at Antiooh ? 

1264. What city did the missionaries next visit? Why did they 
leave? What oommand did they thus obey? 

1265. In the next cities we read of no Jewish synagogue. What 
Hhould you gather as to the character of the people, and as to the 
gods they y^ orshiped ? What miracle was wrought here ? What 
was its effect on the minds of the heathen ? 

1266. Hov did the missionaries act when divine homage was offered 
them? Have we any similar case in St. Peter*s history? 

1267. To what did St Pftul refer as God^s witness in heathen lands? 
Mention any other passage in which you find him teaching the 
same truth. 

1968. How can yon account for the fact that, shortly after, Paul was 

stoned in this very city ? 
.1269. Which of the apostle's future companions was probably a 

spectator of this sad scene? Give reasons. 
.1270. What other city was visited? Now traoe the return journey. 

How were the missionaries employed? In what place did they 

preach, apparently having only passed through it before ? 
1271. To what place did they return ? How is the first missionary 

meeting held by the early Church described ? 



80BIFTITBB A0B08TICB. 
No. 118. 

Who U this Jewish prophetess, who receives five royal messen- 
igers, and boldly dares to tell them terrible truths which they must 
oarry back. to their anxious sovereign as a reply to his inquiries? 

(The initials of the subjoined will give the answer to the above.) 

1. The outwitter of the keen AhithopheL 

2. The fine gold that formed the girdle of the majestic figure in 
.Daniel's vision. 

8 The name by which St. Mark designates Matthew. 
4. The idolatrous tribe omitted from the *' sealed ones** in 
lUvelatioa. 



ft^ofli tfUngt toere so.*— Aon zriL 11. 

5. The prophet who foretold the imprisonment of Pau^ 

6. That which precedes honor. 

No. lit. 

1. This was the sign of love a traitor ekoas^ 
To show their victim to his eager foes. 

1 When Israel lay waste, rejoiced (hit land ; 
Therefore shall it be watted by God's hand. 

S. When to rebuild God's house the Jews were S6B^ 
Among the chief priests, iM$ man also went 

4 Mourning and fasting by OdM river*s eidm. 
The prophet saw a sight to men denied. \ 

A king youll find if you my finals take ; 
Initials his father's name will make. 

SCBIPTUBll OHABA.DB. 
No. 18. 

VjflrH a paradox is seen. 

So great and high, so small and mean, 

So noble and so base. 
How beauteous did my SMxmd riit^ 
The cynosure of longing eyes, 

The pride of Judah's race f 
More fair when built by God's own hanl, 
The heavenly antityjM shall stand ; 
And there my tbhoie, fn numbers fonnd. 
Shall beautify the hallowed ground. 
Oh I may I see my seoomfs face. 
That fair and quiet resting-place ! 
There shall my^sf be freed from sin, 
Nor pain nor sorrow enter in ; 
For every tear shall there be dried. 
And every saint be glorified ; 
And every pure and pardoned soul 
Shall dwell for ever in my whole, 

AJrSWSBS TO BIBLS CULSS IBT FXBBIJABT. 

BIBLE QTTESnONSL 

Ok TBS LiFB or St. Paul. H— His Fan Jikiitma, 



1232. Acts ix. 19-22 ; xxvL 19, 20. 
1238. Gal. L 17. 

1234. Moses. See Acts vii 29 ; Exod. ii. iiL Jesus Hhnself spent % 
season in retirement before commencing His pnUio ministry, 
Mark i. 12. IS. 

1235. GaL L 12. L Cor. xL 23. Eph. iii. 3. 

1236. Acto ix. 23-25. IL Cor. xi 32, S3. 

1237. Gal i. 18, 19. 

1238. Acts ix. 26-28. 

1239. Acts xxii. 17-2L 

1240. Bom. ix. 1-4; X. 1 ; xL L IL Cor. xL 21 

1241. GaL L 18. Acts ix. 29, 80. 

1242. Acts ix. 30 ; xxiL 3. GaL L 21. Acta xv. 2t 

1243. Acto ix. 31. GaL L 24. 

1244. Acts xL 22-26. 
1245 Acto xL 26. The church thus formed of both Jews and 0«»- 

tiles required a more catholic name, to distinguish its memberiL 
The name '* Christian " would embraoe alL 

1246. Acto xL 27-30 ; ziL 25. 
(The reign of Claudius was a period of general distress. We ars 

told by heathen writers of famines in Greece and Borne { 
and Josephns, speaking of the famine in Judea, says tiiat th« 
price of food became enormous, and great numbers perished.) 

1247. Acta xii. 1-3. 

SCRIPTUBK CHARACTER. 
No. 39.— JKTHmo. 



L Exod. iL 16-22. 

2. Acto vii. 21, 22. Heb. xi. 25^ 21 

8. Exod. ilL 1 ; 7-10 ; iv. 18. 

4. Exod. xviiL 1-12. ^.iized I 

6. Exod. xviii. 13-27. Num. xL : 

t. Num. X. 29-34. Judges L 16. L Sam. xv. 1 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



a. VWKD if being raised to f onnd a scholarship at the Boyal Acad- 
emy in London, bearing the name of its late principal, Sir George 
A. Macfarren, and a considerable amount is promised. Dr. Villiers 
Stanford has been appointed snocessor to Sir George in the Ohair of 
Hosio at Cambridge. The appointment was generally expected, and 
will giTe satisfaction. The new professor has been for many years 
•organist of Trinity College, and eondnotor of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Mosical Society. His reputation, however, is far more than 
locaL Not only has he composed many important works for music 
festiTals, but he is one of the few living English musicians whose 
^rorks are known <m the Contioent, where two of his operas, *' The 
Tailed Prophet ** and *< Savonarola,** have been produced. The Uni- 
Tersity aothorities have done well to confer the professorship on one 
«f the foremost of English representative composers, who, how- 
ever, is ft native of Ireland. 

In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Allan Thomdike Rice, on behalf 
«f eha NorOi American Beview, Mr. Gladstone has sent the following 
eable despatch : *' I earnestly hope for an international oop3rright 
between the two countries, meaning simply for British works in 
America, and American in Britain. As to substance : it should be 
copyright by royalty, not copyright by monopoly. As to method, I 
«annot believe it too difBoult for practical men to adjust As to ob- 
jects, I not only think freedom will in this, as in other things, give 
the natoral, whieh is the lowest, legitimate price, but also regard the 
neasore as a new and strong tie between Uie nations whose anion I 
eohMtftily desire.** 

Mm. J. T. Dbapbb, of this city, has composed and published, 
Enough Ditson A Co., and Martens Bros., a full Communion Service, 
In A flat, i(mr the Episcopal Church. It comprises the '* Kyrie Elei- 
•on,** <* Gloria tibi Domine.'* "Lans tibi Christi,** ''Credo,** "Snr- 
jam Corda,** "Sanctns,** "Benedictus qui Venit,** " Agnus I>ei,** 
and " Gloria in Excelsis.** It is a brilliant and effecUve setting of 
the Liturgy, and choirs which are able to overcome its difiOiculties 
will be much pleased with this addition to their repertory. 



GmsEAX. Lsw Wazxaok, the anthor of "Ben Hur,** and '*The 
ff!ur God,** is writing a new novel of the time of Mohammed. 



MmrKACBT, the eminent Hungarian painter, whose " Christ before 
PQate,** and "Christ on Calvary,** have been exhibited in New York 
%efore admiring thousands, is now represented by a painting of 
•quite a different character, <*The Last Hours of Mozart,** repre- 
senting the dying ''composer directing a performance of his *< Be- 
quiem,** which he composed on his deathbed, and, indeed, left nn- 
flnished. The subject of the painting is not historical, the evidence 
being against the supposition that Mozart conducted any such per- 
formance ; but it is sufficient for the painter, who has made a strong 
picture, though technical critics find f»-nlt with the lights and 
shades, the disposition of the figures, etc Yet the public gaze and 
admire. Strong work always attracts, and this painting is undoubt- 
ed^ strong, both in design and execution. 



**Thx Ykab Book of OaijYaxi Pabibh,** New York dty. Is a neat 
pamphlet of 164 pages, giving full information of this active and 
pro s pe r ous church, witti its missions, guilds, societies, and all the 
ether agencies it employs in pushing forward its work. It is very in- 
teresting to any one who wishes to know what sort of work is being 
done, and how it is done. 

Thb address of the Bev. Charles M. Selleck, A.M., at the Centenary 
ef St. Paul*s Church, Norwalk, Conn., on July 15th, 1886, has been 
published. The work contains not only the address, but also a full 
history of the church, the names of its various rectors and church 
oi&cers. Among the former rectors is found the name of Jackson 
Kemper, D.D., afterward Bishop of Wisconsin. 



"A Photoobaphio FAO-eimus of thb 1628 Folio Editiok of 
Shaxxspbarb. 996 Paobs.** This is an exact reproduction to the 
lainntest detail of the original, except that the pages are photo- 
graphed to a crown 8vo. size. Donnelly's Shakeppeare cipher is based 
whoUy on this world-famous folio edition. The edition has long been 



a perplexity to scholars. It is full of most peeuUar piaiiotiiatioii« ' 
bracketing, odd spelling and paging. The cipher depends on these, 
and on the number of lines on a page. Any other than a Fai^ | 
timiie edition would not enable one to trace for himself the correoi- 
ness of Donnelly's astonishing claim that Bacon has concealed by a 
complex cipher in the lines of Shakespeare an extended Secret His- 
tory. It is a book that should be in the hands of every student of 
literature, and especially of Shakespeare. There is no we ite in the 
whole range of English literature at all approaching neat to this fa- 
mous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare in interest and eritical 
value. When it is mentioned that this is the sole authority for the 
texts of such masterpieces as '* The Tempest,** " Macbeth,** *' Twelfth 
Night,** << Measure for Measure,** '< Coriolanns,** «JuUus Onsar,** 
*«Timon of Athens,*' "Antony and aeopatra,** "Cymbeline,** "As 
Yon Like It,** and ** The Winter's Tale,*' were the rest of the book 
waste paper, enough will have been said to confirm its im p o c tanoe. 

(FUHB A WA^KALLIi.) 

APPI.BTOH MoBOA^r, the Shakespeare writer, has a new work In 
press, entitled, " Shakespeare in Fact and Criticism.** 



Mns Elxzabbth Stuabt Phblps's two short stories, '*An Old 
Maid's Paradise.'* and " Burglars in Paradise,** have been issued in 
one volume by Houghton, Mifflin A Co., and[, read together, they 
form really bat one story, for the seoond continues the same charac- 
ters, and adds a few new ones. The " Paradise ** has nothing to do 
with a future state, as might be supposed from some of Miss Phelps*s 
writings, but it is the name given to a seaside cottage, in which the 
events of the story occur. The book is f uU of bright writing and 
thought. 

*' Thb New Oboam Fouo ** is the title of a book of mnsio for the 
cabinet organ, arranged by Hubert P. Main, and published by Biglow 
A Main, of this oity. The book contains many selections new to 
amateur players, including arrangements from Wagner*s "Tann- 
hftuser,** "Lohengrin," and "Parsifal," together with ssreral good 
original contributions by the editor. 



Dvobak's great "Stabat Mater," which was first prodnoed in 
London in March, 1888, and sung twice in New York, in 188i, by the 
New York Chorus Society, nnder the direction of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, will be sung by the Newark (N. J.) Harmonic Society, on 
February 28d, nnder the direction of Mr. £. M. Bowman. The same 
society will sing Dudley Buck's latest work,v" The Light of Asia," in 
May next. 

Okb by one the great choral compositions of Hector Berlioz are 
being sung in this country, the latest production being his "Te 
Deum," by the Boston Handel and Haydn Society on Sunday even- 
iug, January 29th. This immense composition was written for three 
choruses, orchestra and organ. It was composed in 1849, and first 
performed in Paris on April 80th, 1855, with an orchestra of one hun- 
dred and sixty, six hundred children's Tolces, two choirs of one hun- 
dred each— in all nine hundred and sixty performers— in the Church 
of St Eustache, under the direction of the^oomposer. Its first oom- 
plete production in Germany was at Weimar on May 24th, 1884, and 
in London on April 18th, 1885, in the Crystal Palace. In this coun- 
try it was sung in Chicago by the Apollo Club, on December Ist, 
1887. 

BoBEBT LoniB STEyBHSOH is engaged on two novels in his 
retreat on the Saranac River. One bears the rather extensive title 
of "The Master of BoUantrae : the Full Account of the Strange 
Manner of his Life and Death. Edited from the Papers of the 
late Ephraim Maokellar, late Steward of the Durrisdeer Estate." 
The other, which is nearly finished, is called "Harry Shovel: A 
Romance of the Peninsular War." 



A NTTHBZB of the leading Members of Congress find relief from 
their public labors in literary employment. Senator Sherman writes 
for the NorOi American lieview^ Senator Edmunds is a frequent 
contributor to magazines and reviews. Representative Reid of Maine 
has recently published a valuable article on "Alaska," which he 
visited last Summer, and the pens of other Congressmen, equally 
well known, are in great request among publishers. 
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Evening Hymn. 



EVENING HYMN. 



^ords by A. 



Music by Cotsford Dick. 
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Oh, when our souls are passing 

Away beyond the west. 
When shadows gather round us 

At Thy sweet call to rest. 
Keep us. Eternal Spirit, 

From fears and vain alarms. 
Oh, take us, Mighty Saviour, 

Into Thy loving arms. 



And when we cross the river. 

That strange, calm stream of death. 
Receive, oh, blest Redeemer, 

Our last ?nd faintest breath. ^ 

Till we, beyond all sorrow, "JOO I P 

Rest near the jasper sea, o 

And day, and night, and morrow, 

Merge in eternity. 
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A RAILWAY TRAIN, AND WHAT IT COSTS. 



Bv Arthur Vaughan Abbot, C.E. 



Chapter I. — The Departube,* 

Ox a bright moming in June, 18 — , Mr. Lawrence Wol- 
ksUxn and his oonsin John were seated in a carriage drir- 
ing swiftly down Broadway toward the Pennsylvania 



Station, where they were to take the train for Chicago. 
<< There !" exclaimed John, in a tone of great satisfac- 
tion ; ** we are fairly off. Now for a good time." 
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A Railway Trriin, and What it Cofstja. 



** Yes," replied Lawrence, " we have made a good start 
A good beginning is very important to anj enterprise." 

JoBi then the carriage tamed the comer of Conrtlandt 
Street, and the driver, after threading his way with as- 
tonishing dexterity through a bewildering maze of 
heavily loaded carts and vehicles, reined np his horses 
at the entrance to the Pennsylvania Ferry. 

Lawrence had jnst completed his course at the scien- 
tific school of YflJe College, and, before entering actively 
npon his profession as civil engineer, he wished to sup- 
plement the theoretical training he had received by ob- 
servations upon the methods and operations employed in 
the gre&t workshops of this country. To accomplish 
this, he proposed to spend some time journeying West- 
ward, visiting and inspecting the large manufactories. 

While I have been thus explsdning how Lawrence and 
John had undertaken such a journey, their carriage had 
been transported across the North Biver, and was waiting 
for the boat to be secured to the ferry dock. As soon as 
this was accomplished the carriage rolled slowly up the 
bridge connecting the boat with the pier, and in a few 
moments stopped in front of the waiting-room of the 
station. John opened the carriage-door, and the young 
gentlemen stepped out and entered the depot Here a 
scene of great confusion presented itself to their eyes. 
The large room was partially filled with people, who 
weoB moving about in all directions in a most bewilder- 
ing manner. At the farther end were a series of doors 
surrounded by brightly polished railings, and guarded 
by officials in blue uniforms with brass buttons. 

Several of these officers were shouting at the top^ of 
their voices ^^e destinations of the various trains about 
taking their departure. 

"Qrood gracious r said John. **How can anybody 
find out anything here ?" 

** Yes," replied Lawrence. " Very curiously, th^ idea 
of taking a journey seems to have an exciting eflbct upon 
the human race, so that a railway station is usually a 
scene of the direst confusion, and it is only after long 
experience in traveling that one learns to retain calm- 
ness and self-possession. You were very considerate last 
night when you suggested that we start in good season, 
80 now we hwe plenty of time, and need not feel in the 
least degree worried or excited." 

'* Yes," said John ; ** and besides, I wanted to see all 
the people." 

"Ah," replied Lawrence, ** a railway station is one of 
the best places in the world to study human nature ; and 
now," he continued, ** TH stay here and look after the 
bundles while you go and get the tickets. " 

V All right," said John, pleased at being intrusted with 
BO important a commission. 

Lawrence handed him two fifty-dollar bills, and John, 
going to the window of the ticket-office, said : 

••Two tickets for Ohicago, if you please." 

The ticket agent handed him back two long strips of 
bufi-oolored paper and the proper change. 

"Well, John," said Lawrence, when the latter re- 
turned to him, ''you have conducted that negotiation 
in a very business-like manner, and I think 111 api>oint 
yon my courier for the rest of the trip. You may ima- 
gine, if you like» that I am an inexperienced foreigner, 
and thai you are conducting me to Chicago." 

"Very good," said John. "Now let us go inte the 
cars." And picking up his bag, John started toward one 
of the doors leading to the trains. He handed his 
fiokets to one of the doorkeepers, who carefully ex- 
amined them, and then said : 

"Forward on your left for the Western express.** 



After passing through the door, the young gentloueti 
found themselves in an immense room, where seferal 
trains were standing ready for departure. At the side <rf 
each was a placard stating its destination. John ex- 
amined these, one after the other, until he found one 
bearing the inscription, "Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
points West." 

"Here's our train!" he cried. ** Come along, Law- 
rence." 

John climbed eagerly up the car-steps, calmly and 
sedately followed by Lawrence. 

" I don't think this a very nice oar," said John. " Let 
us go forward into the next one. " Ah I" said he, when 
they had crossed the platform, "this Ib very much 
better. Now let us see. W«.are to ride sonthwest ; so 
if we take seats on the right-hand side we shall not have 
any sun, at least until afternoon ; and going to a seat 
near the centre of the car, exclaimed : '* Here is a nice 
seat, Lawrence. Come and take this." 

"Ah," said Lawrence, when he found himself com- 
fortably established ; "you make an excellent courier." 

In a few moments the train started, and for some time 
the young gentlemen were occupied in watehing the 
scenes that swept swiftly by the window. On leaving 
the station the train slowly passed through the streets 
of Jersey City, and traversing the cut through Jersey 
Heights, ran with increasing speed out on the long leveb 
of the marshes. Li a few moments Newark was reaehed, 
but the train, without slackening its speed, thundered 
past the staticm and rushed into the open country. 

"Npw, Lawrence," said John, after lie had beeome a 
little tired of watching the scenery ; •• what shall I 60 
about my studies to-day ? You know that father wished 
me to study some every day." 

"Ah," replied Lawrence; "I didn't know bnt jou 
were going to forget all about that" 

"No," said John, shaking his head, •Tve too mnoh 
regard for my credit to do that!* 

"Or," continued Lawrence, ••you migh^t regard fhiA 
as one of your days of failure. You know yon have an 
allowance for that" . / '< ' 

"No/' replied John, /<I am determined not to liave 
any failures." 

**yery good," said Lawrence. "Then I'll tell jifn 
wh^ I'll do. During the day I will give yon a sort of 
lecture, and before we get to Chicago von may write out 
a recapitulation." 

*• What is a recapitalati<m ?" asked John. 

" A recapitulation,'.' replied Lawrence, •* is a Ibnef |uid 
concise statement of tha principal points of the snbjeet 
under discussion." 

" Well," said John, rather doubtfully ; <• I should like 
the lecture very much, but the ear shakes so that I don't 
believe I could write anything." 

" You can make notes in pencil first, and then copy it 
when there is a steady place on which to write," said 
Lawrence. 

"I can do that very nicely," said John. 



CHAPTEB n. 

ULWBBMOE'S LBOrUBK. 

«< Ladibs akd Gentlemen " (began Lawrence, in rather 
a pomi>ous tone) : •• The subject of my address this morn- 
ing Ib * Modem TramportaHan Facilities.* " 

••Oh, my r exclaime^^^^^^ii^j^^^^" What 
long names." ^ ^ O 

Lawrence, however, paid no heed to the interruption, 
but continued : 
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** It would Boaroaly be snppoeed, irom the present 
enonnoiiB derelopment of the railway system in all civil- 
tsed oonntrieB, that it is but sixty years since the first 
8t6«m railway was pat into practical operation. I say 
steam railway advisedly, because the idea of employing 
the smooth suriaoe of blooks of wood, stone or other ma- 
terial upon which the wheels of a carriage or cart could 
roll with diminished friction is exceedingly ancient In 
fact, traces of constructions of this kind have been dis- 
oorered among the eariiest works of the Egyptians. But, 
as I haye said, the application of steam-power to the 
transportation of goods and passengers, with the conse- 
quent growth of the modem railway systems, with their 
▼ast and CMnplicated organizations, and the investment 
of a very large part of the world's capital, dates back but 
little more than half a century. 

"It is scarcely possible to discover who really first 
propounded the idea of steam propulsion ; but now, 
ladies and gentlemen, we will have the room darkened, 
and, by the aid of the lantern, we will depict upon the 
seretti the earliest device upon record of steam loco- 
niotion." 

Here Lawrence drew a small letter-book from his 
pockety and, taking out a picture, held it up so that 
John ocmld see it. XAwrence did all this with a perfectly 
grave and serious expression of countenance, just as if 
he were addressing a highly scientific audience in the 
Academy of Music. 

" You have before you, ladies and gentlemen, the re- 
presentation of adevioe originated by Sir Isaac Newton, in 







no. 1.— BIB ISAAC NKWTON'S STSAM-OABBIAGB OF 1680, 



168(X It consists of a carriage of four wheels, supporting 
a fomaoe D (Fig. 1), over which is placed a large globu- 
lar boiler B.^ From the boiler extends backward a pipe 
C'in wluoh is placed a valve F, which, by means of the 
rod E, is unier ^the control of the driver at A. The 
wiAer in Uie boiler being converted into steam by the 
fire^ was allowed to escai)e through the nozzle of the pipe 
G, and, by the reaction of ^e escaping steam, the car- 
rii^ was supposed to be driven forward. It is doubt- 
ful if this bontrivanoe was ever put into actual operation, 
and still more improbable that it could have ever been 
piaotioaL 

"The first successful steam-carriage was constructed 
by Joseph Gngnbt^ in 1769 ; and it is curious to note the 
tenns by whi(^ the invention was described to the French 
Academy. 

'* 'The secretary read a note sent by Citizen Bonaparte, 
zokting to a carriage moved by steam. Citizens Cou- 
lomb, Perrier, Bonaparte and Prony are commissioned to 
make a report ui>on this machine, aird to be present at 



the trial to bo made of it, and, at the same time, to pre- 
sent their views upon the best method of applying the 
action of steam to the carriage of burdens.' 

'' About the same time. Dr. Church, an Englishman, a 
resident of Birmingham, built a steam-vehicle which ran 
on the ordinary road between London and Birmingham, 
and attained a speed of nine miles an hour. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have before us, on the screen, the 
steam-omnibus of Dr. Church (Fig. 2). These experi- 
ments largely directed public attention toward improve- 
ments in locomotion ; but very little was practically 
accomplished until 1825, when a railway was con- 
structed between the towns of Stockton and Darling- 
ton, in England. 

*' It was at first proposed to run the cars on this road 
by means of horses, but at this time the celebrated 
engineer Stephenson had attracted considerable attention 
by some locomotives built for hauling coal from the coal 
mines, and the directors of the new road applied to him 
to construct some machines for them. It was his asser- 
tion that he could build a locomotive to run twenty 
miles an hour. Yet, at that time, the famous English 
journal, the Quarterly EevieWy is quoted as saving : 
' What can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous than 
the prospect held out of locomotives traveling more than 
twice as fast as stage-coaches ?' Mr. Stephenson was a 
Scotchman, and one day, when under examination before 
a committee of the House of Commons, was asked : * Sup- 
pose now, one of your engines to be going at the rate of 
nine or ten miles an hour, and that a cow were to stray 

upon the line and 
get in the way of 
the engine. 'Would 
not that be a very 
awkward circum- 
^i^^ stance ?' ' Yes,' re- 
plied Stephenson ; 
* varra awkward for 
the coo.' 

**Not withstand- 
ing all of the oppo- 
sition to the new 
machine, Stephen- 
son built, in 1829, 
the famous 
Rocket, which, 
ladies and gentle- 
men, we will now 
place upon the 
screen." (J5g» 8.) Here Lawrence took another pic- 
ture from his letter-book and held it up for John's in- 
spection. 

** This little engine is historic, and formed the general 
type from which all of the European locomotives have 
since developed. It weighed about four and one half 
tons, and, with thirteen tons of freight, attained a speed 
of twenty-nine miles an hour. The success of the Rocket 
assured the rapid development of steam transportation, 
and engineers and mechanics all over the world at once 
turned toward it their attention. 

•* The roads in America, however, presented far greater 
obstacles to the advancement of the new discovery than 
did those of Great Britain. English roads were essen- 
tially straight and level lines, while in this oountry it was 
necessary to climb mountains and turn sharp comers. It 
is to Peter Cooper that the credit is due for the construc- 
tion of the ^rst American locomotive capable of sur- 
mounting these obstacles. This machine was built for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Road, to demonstrate the 
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FIO. 2.— DB. CHgBCH*S STKAM-OMNIBnB. 

praoiicabilitj of the Bteam transportation of mercban- 
dise on carved roads with heavy grades. The trial trip 
of this engine, hauling a car filled with the directors 
of the road, is now before you. (Fig. 4.) 

" About 1830, much interest was felt in this country in 
the success of the Eaglish railways. Mr. Franklin Peale, of 
the Philadelphia Museum, applied to Mr. Baldwin, a skill- 
ful mechanic of that city, to construct a model locomotive, 
for exhibition in the Museum, and on the 25th of April, 
1831, the miniature machine was placed in opeiation on a 
circular track of pine boards covered with hoop iron. 
Two small cars, with seats for four passengers, were pro- 
vided, and the novel spectacle attracted crowds of spec- 
tators. The success of the 
model was so greafc that Mr. 
Baldwin at once received 
orders for machines on a 
large scale, and, relinquish- 
ing his business as a ma- 
chinist, he founded in 
Philadelphia the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, one of 
the largest establishments 
devoted to this branch of 
manufacture. Nearly nine 
acres of ground are occu- 
pied by the works, and a 
force of about three thou- 
sand men is constantly 
employed. At present ten 
locomotives a week can 
easily be constructed." 

**0h, Lawrence!" said 
John; "can't we stop 
there and make them a 
visit?" 

"Well," said Lawrence, 
** I hope to arrange that on 
our return from Chicago." 

"Now, ladies and gentle- 



' men," he continued ; " we 
will throw on the acreen 
one of the -early Baldwin 
locomotives, constmcied 
in 1846 (Fig. 5). By com- 
parison with the former 
view of the Rocket you 
will notice that Mr. Bald- 
win made some striking 
changes in the appearance 
of the machine, and estab- 
lished a general design, 
which has been largdij 
followed in all maohinea 
of American manufactora. 
Such, very briefly, was iha 
history of the inception of 
the locomotive engine, 
which is probably one of 
the greatest inventions in 
the world. Li comparison 
wifch the massive and pon- 
derous machines of the 
present day, the looomo- 
tives of Stephenson and 
Peter Cooper seem hai 
lifctle more than toys. 

"Now we will place on 
the screen a Baldwin pass- 
enger express engine (Fig. 6). It will be noticed that 
there are only two driving-wheels on each side, bat 
these are very large in diameter, so that a high speed 
is easily attainable. 

"Our next view shows a Baldwin 'Consolidation' 
freight engine (Fig. 7). Observe that here there are 
four drivers on each side, instead of two. In this case 
the driving-wheels are much smaller than in the express 
engine, and therefore much less speed can be realized. 
Yet, as a far larger proportion of the weight of the loco- 
motive is concentrated on the drivers, the machine is 
capable of hauling greater loads. 

" The n^xt picture, ladies and gentlemen, is a consoli- 
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dation locomotiye designed for the 
Philadelphia and Beading Railway 
(Fig. 8). In the plan of this machine 
it may be noticed that not only the 
weight of the locomotive, proper, but 
also that of the tender, is concen- 
trated on the driving - wheelfl, so a 
mnch greater weight is nsefully em- 
ployed in promoting the adhesion of 
the driving-wheels on the track. 
Here is an English express engine 
just completed for the Great Western 
Railway (Fig. 9). One is at once re- 
minded of the old Rocket, and it is 
very obvions that traces of the Ste- 
phenson design still exist This loco- 
motive has but one driver on each 
side, bnt this is very large, as the 
macdune is intended to develop high 
speeds for passenger and midl ser« 
vice between London and Liverpool 
" 8o much, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the history and general charaoter- 
isiics of the locomotive. The details 
of the machine and its special appli- 
aneee will be treated in the next session." Jnst then 
the train ronnded a onrve, and sweeping over a majestic 
bridge, crossed the Schnylldll Biver, and a few moments 
later came to a stop in the magnificent Pennsylvania 
station in Philadelphia. 





FIG. 5.— " BALDWIN " LOCOMOnVB OF 1846. 

•* I wonder how long we stop here," said John. 

"I don't know," replied Lawrence; "bnt you might 
go and find out." 

John started off, and presently returning, informed 
Lawrence that the train 
staid eight minutes. 

"Now," said John, "let 
us go out and take a walk 
on the platform, so as to 
•ee the station." 

Descending from the car, 
Lawrence and John found 
themselves under an im- 
mense arched roof covering 
a building several hundred 
feet long, and accommodat- 
ing a dozen or more rail- 
way tracks. Between each 
of the tracks was a long, 
narrow platform for the 
oonvenience of the passen- 
gers going to and from the 
various trains. Several of 
the tracks were already 
oeeaDied. some by trains 



FIG. 4.— FBTBB OOOFBB'S LOGOICOTIVB. 

which had apparently just arrived, and others by those 
awaiting the signal to depart. Many people were on 
the platform, some of them hurrying to and fro in an 
eager, excited manner, seemingly fearful lest they should 
not find the car they were seeking ; while others, with 
the air of experienced travelers, wore slowly pacing to 
fro, idly watching the numerous officials as they pursued 
their various avocations. The roof of the station was 
supported on very strong but light iron arches, that 
sprang from wall to wall in a single semi-piroular span, 
giving a very high and lofty appearance to the building. 

For some minutes Lawrence and John examined the 
scene around them with the greatest attention and curi- 
osity. 

"John," said Lawrence, "what do you supx>ose they 
have made this roof so high for?" 

"Why," said John, hesitatingly, "I'm sure I don't 
know, unless they did it for appearance's sake." 

" I doubt that," returned Lawrence ; " as room in a 
great city is too valuable to be wasted unnecessarily." 

Just then an incoming train rolled along on the track 
beside them, the locomotive sending up a great cloud of 
steam and smoke. 
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** There !" said Lawrence ; "tliat engine has answered 
the question for yon." 

**Why," said John, **I don't see that" 

**Well," rejoined Lawrence, **I suppose every day 
nearly a thousand engines go in and out of this depot, 
each one of which pours out an immense volume of 
smoke, just as you saw this one do a moment since ; and 
if the building had a small, low roof, passengers would 
be almost suffocated, to say nothing of the confusion 
which would ensue from so thick and murky an atmo- 
sphere. But by constructijig a lofty roof there is plenty 
of room for the smoke to pass away without annoy- 
ance or discomfort to travelers." 

While the young gentlemen were talking about the 
roof, a gang of three or four men passed them. These 
were clad in rather greasy-looking blue ''overalls," and 
each one carried in one hand a very peculiar-looking 
hammer, and in the other a queerly shaped can, some- 
thing like a coffee-pot, excepting that the spout of the 
pot was furnished with a blazing lamp-wick, which flared 
and sputtered, giving out a dim and smoky light. The 
hammers were peculiar in having a very small head on 
the end of a handle, some three feet long. The men 
stepped down off the platform on to the track, and, 
crawling under the cars, commenced to pound the wheels 
with ther long-handled hammers. 

*' Lawrence," said John, *' what in the world are they 
doing thafc for ?" 

''They are inspecting the car-wheels," replied Law* 
renoe. " You see, during the last two hours, we have 
traveled nearly one hundred miles, and, while the car 
seems to ride very smoothly and easily, at the same time 
every little inequality in the track gives a sharp blow to 
the oar- wheel ; and, during the one hundred miles, each 
wheel has probably received a good many thousand 
blows, so it is not at all unlikely that some one of 
them may have become cracked. The inspection gang, 
with their long-handled hammers, go around and care- 
fully tap all the wheels, judging by the sound whether 
the wheels are sound or not." 

** Oh, Lawrence," exclaimed John, ** what a pun !" 

Lawrence smiled a little at this remark, and then said, 
** Now listen." 

As he spoke, one of the inspection gang came close be- 
side them, as they were standing near the truck of one of 
the cars. As he struck the wheels successively, they gave 
forth a clear, ringing note, almost like that of a belL 
Suddenly, however, one wheel on being struck gave out 
a dull, earthy thud, totally different from any of the 
others. The workman struck the wheel a number of 
times in various places, and then, stooping down, he ex- 
amined it very carefully with his light. He then shouted 
out: 

" Say, Bill ! Tell the boss there's a cracked wheel on 
the express." 

In a minute or two several men made their appear- 
ance, and, after investigating matters, the foreman said : 

"Bill, go and tell the yard-master to send down an- 
other coach." 

Presently the car that they were looking at gave a little 
jerk, and rolled away. 

"Why, Lawrence," exclaimed John, "I do believe 
they are carrying off our car, and," he added, in a tone of 
great consternation ; "all our bags are in it What shall 
we do ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," replied Lawrence, in a per- 
fectly calm and quiet voice. " I'm nothing but an inex- 
perienced foreigner, you know, and depend entirely upon 
my courier to get me safely to Chioaga" 



John looked rather perplexed and distressed for a mo- 
ment, and then said : 

"You might advise me, any way." 

" Oh, yes," replied Lawrence ; "I will do that with 
the greatest pleasure. In such an admirably managed 
system as the Pennsylvania Railroad, where the breakage 
of a car-wheel is probably a matter of frequent ooonrrenoe, 
I have no doubt some good provision is made for tlie 
safety of the passengers' luggage when it becomes neces- 
sary to exchange cars. There is a station-master over 
there. Perhaps you might go and ask him about it" 

John looked in the direction indicated by Lawrenoe^ 
and saw a blue-coated official with the word "Statkm- 
master," in gold letters, on his cap. In answer to lus in- 
quiry, the station-master told John to give himself no 
concern ; that the porters connected with the station 
would take good care of the luggage, and shortly, an- 
other car would be along to take the place of the injured 
one. 

As he finished speaking, John heard a rumbling be- 
hind him, and, tui-ning around, saw the car just being at- 
tached to the train. He ran immediately to Lawrence, 
and hurried him on board. Here John was mnoh do- 
lighted to find their luggage in almost identically the 
same place in which they had left it 

"Well," said he, in a tone of gratiflcation and reUef, 
" this certainly is an excellent system. If I ooold find the 
porter who took such good care of our bags, I should like 
to give him a good big fee." 

Just then a loud gong struck, and, with an "AS 
aboard/" from the conductor, the train slowly started, and 
was soon again swiftly rolling Westward. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB liOOOM omrs. 

A LOOOMonvE engine may be said to consist of three 
parts or organs. 

1st, An apparatus for generating steam ; 2d, An engine 
for utilizing the force of the steam ; and 3d, The driving 
mechanism, by means of which the power developed bf 
the engine can be employed for tnmsportation. 

The rear end of American locomotives is usually 
covered by a wooden framework or cab, which serves 
to protect the engineer and fireman from the weath^. 
On looking into this cab as a locomotive is standing^ at a 
station, one may usually see, through an open iron door, 
the glowing coals in the furnace. Under the cab the 
bottom of the furnace extends downward, and, almost 
touching the track, is arranged to form a closed ash-pit 
for the reception of the hot coals and embers as thej 
drop through the grate bars, thus preventing them from 
setting fire to the wooden ties. The main bulk of the 
engine is occupied by the boiler, which forms the long 
cylindrical iron case extending from the cab forward to 
the cowcatcher. The boiler is usually composed of very 
strong and tenacious plates of steel, firmly riveted to- 
gether so as to be steami-tight For appearance's sake, 
and to prevent loss of heat by radiation, it is covered 
with sheets of polished Bussia iron. Longitudinally 
through the boiler are placed a number of tubes, com- 
municating with the furnace at one end and terminating 
in the smokestack at the other. These tubes are ar^ 
ranged to receive the flame and hot gf^es from the fire, 
and being constantly surrounded by the water of the 
boiler, they very largely increase the heating surface, 
thereby rendering it possible, in a small space, to gene- 
rate steam sufficient to meet the demands of the cylin- 
ders. Such a boiler is denominated a tubular or loeo> 
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motiye bofler. A oomprehension of its construction may 
perhaps be ftunlitated by reference to the aocompanjing 
Olnstoktions (Figs. 10 and 11), sections, longitudinal and 
transrerse, of an English express engine. The space A A 
is oocnpied by the famace or fire-box. The walls are 
made of double plates of steel, riveted together in the 
rtrongest manner, and designed to allow a free circnla- 
ikm of water, thereby providing the largest heating snr- 
laoe. From the end of the fire-box the tubes B extend 
forward to the smokestack. On the top of the boiler 
stands the steam dome D, the object of which is to secure 
a supply of dry steam for the cylinders. As the boiler is 
vsnally kept nearly filled with water, the jolting and 
shaking of the locomotive would be very likely to cause 
mnoh of the water to find its way into the cylinders, pro- 
vided the mouth of the steam-pipe were placed near the 
water-leveL To obviate this, the end ci the steam-pipe 
O is placed high up in the dome. At the end of this 
pipe is situated the throttle-valve Y, which, by means of 
ihe rods X X and the crank Y is under the eontrol of 
the engineer in the cab. After the steam has done its 
work in the cylinders it is allowed to escape into the 
smokestack by means of the pipe N. As ^aoh cylinder- 
full p as s e s into the staek it gives rise to' the familiar 
''ehoo-choo " of the locomotive ; iMid here the Uteam is 
made to do an additional work, for each puff, as it paisses 
through the funnel, draws tihirough the furnace a corre- 
sponding puff of akv serving to fiercely ftai the fire. In 
erder to save weight, locomotive boilers are made as 
small as poBsik^, and require to be constantly furnished 
witk fresh additions of water as fast as the steam is used. 
Sapplies of fuel and water are carried in the tender ao- 
eooapanying the engine, or ia a receptacle surrounding 
the boiler. At frequent intervals, however, it is neces- 
saiy to rcHiupply the tender by stopping at a wates 
station. A method has been devised whereby this loss 
of time may be avoided. Midway between tiie rails is 
plaoed an iron trough several hundred feet long. This 
troagh is kept constantly filled with water, and as the 
tram flies by a pipe is lowered from the tender and 
dropped into the water. The tank is thus filled while 
the train is in motion. 

A curious device called, an '* injector," is now being 
rapidlj introduced for the purpose of forcing water into 
the boiler against the steam-pressure. Fig. 12 is an illns- 
traiion of this little contrivance, and Fig. 13 a section, by 
the aid of which I hope to make its seemingly anomalous 
action comprehendible. There are three openings into 
the injector. Through the upper one steam can be ad- 
mitted from the boiler. The lower one is connected with 
the water supply, while the end orifice is also connected 
with the boiler. By pulling the handle H the little valve 
A is opened, steam is admitted, and expanding as it 
passes through the orifices and D, lifts the water 
through the supply-pipe into the combining tube N N. 
Kow the cool water condenses the steam as it passes 
through the tube C ; but this condensed steam has ac- 
quired the velocity due to the boiler-pressure. By con- 
densation its volume has been reduced about nine hun- 
dred times, but its velocity remains unchanged ; and so, 
were it »ot for the friction of the valves and pipes, this 
condensed steam could be mixed with nearly nine hun- 
dred times its weight of water, and still retain sufficient 
Y^kMotf ie run right back into the boiler, against the 
sleam-pBBWure, through the end opening. In practice, 
however, tiie pipe and valve friction is so great as to 
reduce Ais quantity to about one hundred and sixty 
times the weight of the steam used. Nevertheless, this 
1^ - ..-<w.4. <.««^««/» /vtrni* /\vv)inA-rT> nnmmi. and from ihm 



compactness, cheapness and efficiency, the injector is 
becoming a great favorite. 

The steam-engine part of a locomotive is always made 
in duplicate, there being two steam-cylinders, one on 
each side. For this there are several reasons. If there 
are two cylinders, any accident to one leaves the other in 
a working condition ; able, at least, to slowly haul a train 
to a station where relief might be obtained. The use of 
two cylinders, also, enables the force derived from the 
steam to be directly applied to the driving-wheels on 
either side ; whereas if only one cylinder were used this 
application would be much more indirect But the most 
important reason for the use of two cylinders is to ob- 
viate what machinists call *' a dead centre.'* Power from a 
steam-enginie is derived from the pressure of the steam in 
the cylinder causing the piston to move to and fro. Thib 
backward and forward movement is termed a reoiproocit' 
ing motion; and, for some purposes, such as pumping, 
sawing wood, etc., this reciprocating motion is precisely 
what is needed. But for most mechanical operations, 
and, very obviously in the case of the locomotive, it is 
necessary to convert the reciprocating movement of the 
piston into a rdtary motion whereby the driving-wheels* 
may be revolved. Botation is adiieved by placing a oon- 
necting-rod on the end of the piston-rod, which is, in 
turn, secured to a crank on the axle of ihe driving- 
wheels. The crank and the connecting-rod transform ^e 
reciprocating motion of the piston into a rotary motion of 
the axle. Supx>06e the piston is at the extreme end of the 
cylinder. Evidently the piston-rod, the connecting-rod 
and the crank are all in one straight line, and no amount 
oi direct pressure on the piston could move it Mechanics 
call this position of the system a " dead centre,'* In the 
case of stationary engines, oire is taken never to stop the 
engine on the centre ; but, should this accidentally 
occur, a gang of men with a crowbar can readily pry the 
crank around and set the engine going. 

The possibility of such a detention with every stop- 
page of a railway train would be totally incompatible 
with the present system of transportation. To obviate 
this difficulty, the cranks of the two cylinders are set at 
right an^es to each other ; therefore, if one crank is on 
its dead centre, the oUier is in its most efficient position, 
and is able to move the train sufficiently to release the 
former. 

The mechanism whereby the steam is permitted to 
alternately enter first one side and then the other of the 
cylinder, and, after having done its work, is allowed to 
escape, so as to prevent opposing any obstacle to the 
motion of the piston, is very curious. Fig. 14 is a sec- 
tional drawing of a steam-cylinder, giving the valve-ar- 
rangement On one side of the cylinder, a sort of a box 
(Y) is constructed, called the steam-chest. A pipe from 
the boiler keeps this steam-ches( constantly filled with 
steam. From the steam-chest Uiere are two channels of 
communication leading to either end of the cylinder. A 
small block of metal (T) is arranged to slide to and fro 
over the '' ports,*' as these openings into the cyb'nder are 
termed. From a fancied resemblance to the letter D, 
this valve has received the name of the " D valve," and is 
so designed as to always cover and olose one of the ports, 
while leaving the other open and accessible to the steam. 
In the illustration, the upper port is closed, while the 
lower one is open ; so that the steam from the valve- 
chest may now be supposed to flow through the passage 
G to the under side of the piston D, and force it upward. 
Any steam which may be on the upper side of the pislon 
is permitted to flow through the upper passageway into 
ihe chamber O. from whence it escanes into the air. 
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As soon as 
the piston 
reaches the 
top of the 
cylinder, the 
valve F slides 
downward, 
closing the 
lower port to 
the steam, 
bnt opening 
communica- 
tion into the 
chamber Q, 
and at the 
same time 
allowing the 
steam to en- 
ter the top 
at the cylin- 
der by means 
K.l the npper 

port The motion of the valve to and fro is accom- 
plished by connecting the valve -rod M with a short 
crank or eccentric, placed on the main shaft of the en- 
gine. If, however, steam is admitted to the valve-chest, 
the engine at once starts, and continues to run until 
the supply is cut off. In a stationary engine designed 
to run in only one direction this valve-motion is ex- 
tremely simple. A locomotive, however, must run 
either backward or forward, and the engineer must 
have it in his power at an instant's notice to ** reverse 
kU engine." 

The valve-gear, designed by Stephenson for his early 
locomotives, so admirably fulfills all requirements, that it 
is still used with little or no modification. His contriv- 
ance is shown in Fig. 15. The cylinder and valve-chest, 
with steam-pipe to boiler, are seen at the left hand of the 
illustration. On the main shaft are placed two eccentrics, 
E and E, which, by means of two rods, B and B, are con- 
nected with the block A. This block is furnished with a 
long slot, in which plays a pin attached to the valve-rod. 
A system of levers, L Z and M, controls the motion of the 
block A, BO that it may be raised or lowered at the 
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pleasure of 
the engineer. 
At present 
the lever L 
is in itB ex- 
treme back- 
ward posi- 
tion, and the 
valve-rod is 
in a direct 
line with the 
ecoentrio, B. 
By pushing 
the lever for- 
ward, the 
valve-rod is 
brought into 
line with the 
eccentric, R 
As the two 
eccentrics 
are set at 

right angles to each other, the operation of throwing 
forward the lever L and lowering the block A serves to 



change the position of the valve, thus reversing the ad- 
mission of the steam to the cylinder, and oonaequentiy 
changing the motion of the engine. This admiiabla 
contrivance also serves another purpose ; for, by setfting 
the lever L at any intermediate point, the amount of 
motion of the valve can be varied in a like proportion, 
causing a corresponding difference in the quantitj of 
steam admitted to the cylinder, and giving the engineer 
a complete control over the machine, permitting him 
at pleasure to run it rapidly or slowly, baokward or 
forward. 

The cylinders of the most powerful locomotives have 
an area of 814 square inches. Frequently a steam-pres- 
sure of 120 pounds to the square inch is used, so that 
the pressure on each piston amounts to nearly 88,000 
pounds, or about 19 tons. The driving-wheels of such 
an engine are about 12 feet in circumference ; therefore^ 
for every mile traveled some 400 revolutions woxdd be 
made, and, assuming a speed of 20 miles an hour, eaoli 
cylinder would have to make 133 double strokes per 
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■liiraie. The cylinders are 26 inclieB in length, so ihafc 
emeh double stroke requires the piston to travel 62 
iaehea* or nearly 600 feet in a minnte, nnder a pressure 
of 88,000 pounds ; and therefore the total force exerted 
bj tlie steam on both the pistons of a consolidation loco- 
■loiiTe in a minute of time is equal to 88 tons moved 
tiuaogh 600 feet, or 23,000 tons moved through 1 foot. 
Fiom this the mind may picture with what enormous 
foroe a railway train moves ; and, viewed in this light, 
tbe destruction and desolation of a railway accident is 
not in the least surprising. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

CABS A2n> THBDft BQUIPMEMT. 

Jxj&r as Lawrence completed his explanation of the 
kKM>motive and its workings, the train gradually slack- 
ened its speed and rolled into a rather dingy and smoky 
station. 

•• Harrisburg I" called the brakeman from the end of 
iU e oar. 
••Twenty 
minutes for 
re fresh- 
ments." 

•• Why!" 
exclaimed 
John, in a 
surprised 
tone; "can 
it be possible 
that we have 
reached Har- 
risbnrg? I 
thought we 
didn't get 
tiiere untQ 
after three.*' 

"Well," 
replied Law« 
rence, "I 
should think 
it fully aslate 
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" So it is,*' returned John, looking at his watch. " It is 
a quarter past three. I have been so interested in hear- 
ing about the locomotive that I've actually forgotten to 
be hungry. Usually when I am traveling I'm always on 
the lookout for something to eat." 

Lawrence laughed, and said he thought John certainly 
paid him a great compliment, for if he could so interest 
a boy of twelve in the dry details of a locomotive, his 
success as a lecturer would be assured. During this 
conversation the young gentlemen had left their seats, 
and descending from the car, found themselves in the 
midst of a hurrying throng upon the platform. The roof 
of the station was quite low, and as several trains wera 
standing on the track pouring out black smoke, the air 
was so thick and murky as to render objects quite indis- 
tinctly visible. 

"See, John," remarked Lawrence ; " this is what hap- 
pens when a railway station has a low, flat roof. I'm 
sure that the Pennsylvania Company have been very 
wise to obviate such difficulty in their new station at 

Philadel- 
phia." 

"Yes." re- 
turned John ; 
"it is so dark 
here that I 
don't know 
where to go 
to get any- 
thing to eat" 
"Well," 
said Law- 
rence, "I 
hear a gong 
at the other 
end of the 
station, and 
I rather 
think that 
there is the 
proper place 
to look for 
r e f r e s h« 
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70a oaa do josi as yon like, for as yon are the oonriar, 
1 do not feel any responsibility about the details of oar 
irip. Bnt if you insh me to give you a good recom- 
mendation when ve get to Chicago I should adrise you 
to see that I am well fed. " 

John laughed, and saying that he would take good 
care of that, walked rapidly with his cousin toward ihe 
itoand of the gong. Presently, through the smoke, they 
MttW a large arched doorway, through which tables loaded 
with eatables were visible, and perceived that the gong 
sound emanated from a large 
metal pan, which was being 
lustily beaten by a colored 
man. 

"Ahr said John; "that 
is just what we want, and 
suddenly I find I have a tre- 
mendous appetite." 

The young gentlemen took 
seats at the table, and were 
soon busily engaged with 
some roast chicken and cups 
of coffee. 

•* There I" said John, after 
some fifteen minutes of opera- 
tion too active to permit of 
conversation, ** I feel ever so 
much better.'' 

Just then a huge bell rang, 
and the attendant at the 
lunch-counter shouted : 

''Express starts in three 

«ninnf.Aa I*' 



"Come, Lawrence/* said John, aorMnbling off his stool 
in a great hurry, "or we shall get left" 

"Ah," said Lawrence, in a quiet tone, "one of the 
first essentials to a successful traveler is calmness. In 
the first place, three minutes is ample time for us to get 
into the train ; and in the second place, if we should get 
left it would do no harm.*' 

" Why !** exclaimed John ; "if we don't get this train 
we shall not get to Altoona to-night*' 

" No, not to-night, perhaps,'* replied Lawrence ; "but 
on this road ihe trains run very frequently, and at most 
we should only be delayed a lew hours. And then, just 
think what a good opportunity we should have to see 
Hazrisburg." 

"Yes," said John ; "but I should rather not be left, 
all the same." 

"True," reified Lawrence. "It would be better to 
go on as we had planned." 

Just beside the door of the refreshment-room stood a 
desk witti the word " Cashier ** over it As they passed 
this, a man addressed Lawrence, saying : 

"Seventy-five' cents for yOur dinner, if you please." 

" Ah,** said Lawrence, " you must ask this young gen- 
tleman. He has charge of the party.'* 

For a moment John stared at Ids cousin in amazement, 
and then handed the cashier a two-doUar bilL Dining 
this transaction, Lawrenoe had stood qoietlj kx^dng 
about him, regarding the moTements of tiie other tn- 
velera in an interested manner, though perfectly ealm 
and unconcerned. 

" Come, Lawrence," said John, when he had reoeiyed 
lus change ; and, walking out of the dining-room, ihej 
were soon seated in the cars, rolling away from the smokj 
station out into the bright sunshine, along the banks of 
the beautiful Susquehanna. 

For about an hour John was busily occupied in watch- 
ing the scenery from the car-window. Shortly after leav- 
ing Harrisburg, the train crossed the Susquehanna on a 
long bridge, and then swept swiftly and smoothly al<mg 
the banks of the river, winding in and out among dumps 
of trees and around the bases of the low foot-hills of the 
first ridges of the Allegiianies. Every now and then a 
wider glimpse than usual between trees would afford a 
view of rolling meadows and fields of young gprain, with 
the river in the distance ; and, on the other side, the 
gently rising banks dotted with cattle, with bare and 
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there a substantial farmhonfle 
whose white outlines stood 
•ut in the afternoon sunlight 
in bold relief against the Tiyid 
green of the background ; all 
betokening scenes of plenty 
and prosperity. 

" Lawrence," said John, af- 
ter they had passed some 
time in silence, watching 'the 
aoenery, "how much do you 
suppose such a jtrain as this 
in which we are riding costs?" 

"Well," replied Lawrence, 
"that is rather a difficult 
qnesiion to answer, because 
from time to time, owing to 
flaeiaations in the prosperity 
of the country, the cost of 
labor and materials varies 
Tery greaidY. Last year, when 
I graduated at Yale, I took 





FIG. 14.— BBCnON OF IX>GOK0TlTB-GTLnn>BB. 

as the subject of my thesis a 
railway train." 

" What is a thesis ?" asked 
Jobn. 

"It is a kind of composi- 
ticm," replied Lawrence. 
'* During the last year that 
a boy spends in a scientific 
■ohool, he is expected to se- 
lect 8ome subject to investi- 
g«*e thoroughly, and about 
which he is to write an essay 
er oompositioQ ; something 
on the plan of the recapitula- 
tioB which you are going 

to wriiA bofrirA uta trt^t to 



FIO. 13. •> SECTION OF INJXCTOB. 

Chicago ; but in your recapitulation you are only ex- 
pected to giye a brief statement of the principal points ; 
whereas in a thesis the author is expected to develop 
the subject with great care and minuteness." 

" Yes," said John, " I should think that would be very 
interesting. I mean to write a thesis some time." 

"That will be an excellent plan," said Lawrence, 
" This excursion of ours would make a capital basis for 
a thesis, which you can write when you return. " 

"Good," said John ; "Til do that." 

"I spent as much time," continued Lawrence, "as I 
could afford in school in studying up from encyclopedias 
and books of reference the subject which I had selected, 
and then I wrote to some of the leading manufacturers, 
telling them my plan, and they very kindly sent me cata- 
logues and photographs. I cut the pictures out, and 
then wrote my thesis hx a little blank-book, putting in 
the pictures so as to make the subject as clear as pos- 
sible." 

"I wish I could get some pictures for my thesis," said 
John. 

" I've no doubt," answered Lawrence, " that you would 
be able to find some at the works we intend visiting. I 
thought," he continued, " that it would be a good plan 
for me to bring my thesis with me on this expedition, so 
that I might compare what I had learned in school with 
the actual practice of the shops." 

Here Lawrence stooped down, and, opening his bag, 
took out therefrom a small leather-covered book, some- 
thing like a pocket-book. 
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'*Ah," ex- 

1 ai m e d 
John, "that 
was whore 
you got the 
pictures of 
the locomo- 
tive you 
showed me 
this morn- 
ing, wasn't 
it?" 

"Yes," re- 
tamed Law- 
rence, smil- 
ing ; ** I put 
my pictures 
into the 
1>ook by cut- 
ting little 
holes in each 
page to re- 
eeiye the 
corners of 

the picture, so that I could always slip it out without 
any trouble ; and this morning, when I was ** lecturing,** 

1 threw the pictures on the screen. Now," he con- 
tinued, opening his book, " here are some of the statis- 
tics which I gathered : 

" The cost of locomotiyes varies considerably with the 
size and kind, and with the number and variety of at- 
tachments supplied, but at present the average price may 
be stated to be eight to ten thousand dollars. Six 
months ago I was informed by the Hinckley Locomotive 
Works the same engine could be purchased for fifteen 
hundred dollars less ; while, in 1882, they were worth 
■even or eight thousand dollars more. 

"Very curiously, all the power of a locomotive to 
draw loads is derived from the adhesion between the 
track and the driving-wheels. The early inventors of 
the locomotive supi>osed that on a smooth track it 
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would be 
utterly im- 
possible for 
an engine to 
haul a load 
of any mag- 
nitude, and 
a great desi 
of money 
and inven- 
tive energy 
were spent 
in endeavor- 
ing to over- 
come this 
fictitious 
difficult. 
Engines wera 
built with 
cog- wheels 
designed to 
gear into 
cogs placed 
on the road- 



bed. It was soon found that these contrivances were 
quite unnecessary, the simple friction between the driv- 
ing-wheels of the engine and the track being nsuallj 
sufficient, on ordinary grades, to enable the engine to 
haul long and heavily loaded trains, la mountunons 
regions rack railways, as they are called, having a third 
toothed rail into which a cog - wheel on the engine 
matches, have been very successfully constructed. The 
railways up Oreen Mountain, on Mount Desert Island, 
up Mount Washington, and on the Bighi, in Switzerland, 
are the most important constructions of this kind. The 
Mount Washington road is probably the most ftMnona 
of all. In this, by means of the third raO, the engine 
IB able to surmount a grade of one foot in three.' " 

"Will you explain that to me ?" asked John. 

" In moving over a horizontal distance of three feet the 
track rises perpendicularly one foot." 
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**0h, my r* said John. "That must be tre- 
mendoTisly steep." 

*' Yes,** replied Lawrence ; *'80 steep tbat it 
is somewhat difficult even to walk on it A 
*gxeat many careful experiments have been 
made to determine this force of adhesion be- 
tween the driving-wheels and the track, and 
naturally there are many circumstances tend- 
ing to modify tbis quantity. Icy or rainy 
weather very largely diminishes this adhesion, 
while dry weather correspondingly increases 
it The most tliorough investigations show 
that on a level track in good condition, and 
in ordinary weather, the tractive power of a 
locomotive is about one-seventh of its weight." 

" What is tractive power ?" asked John. 

"Traction," answered Lawrence, "comes 
from a Latin word meaning to haul or to 
draw. The tractive power of a locomotive is, 
therefore, its capacity for pulling. If the 
weight of the driving-wheels of a locomotive 
were seventy thousand pounds, it would be 
capable of exercising a tractive force of about 
ten thousand pounds. Consequently it is very 
important, in designing a locomotive, to con- 
centrate the weight on the driving-wheels. 
This has been exceedingly well carried out in 
the consolidation engine of the Philadelphia 
md Beading Bailroad, where not only most 
of the locomotive*s weight, but also that of 
the tender, with its cool and water supplies, 
IB concentrated on the drivers. 

"Opposed to the ti-active force of the loco- 
motive is the resistance of the train, composed 
of several different items. There is the fric- 
tion of each car-axle in its bearings. Then there is the 
fiiotion between each car-wheel and the track, similar 
but opposed to the adhesion of the engine-drivers of 
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ria, 19.— HALB 4 KILBUBM GAB-8EAT. 

the track, and in a swiftly moving train the resistance 
of the air offers no small obstacle." 

"The resistance of the air !" exclaimed John. 

"Yes," repeated Lawrence ; "although the air seems 
ordinarily so light and tenuous a medium, yet, to a train 
moving sixty miles an hour, it offers a very sensible bar- 
rier. Summing up the various resistances, experiments 
have shown that every ton*s weight in the train on a level 
track offers abont seven or eight pounds' resistance to 
motion. Now we have supposed a locomotive capable of 
exercising a tractive force of 10,000 pounds, and if every 
ton*s weight in the train offers a resistance of seven 
pounds, such an eng^e would haul about fourteen hun- 
dred tons." 

"Whew !" exclaimed John. "What an enormous load ?" 

"Yes," returned Lawrence; "but when you rrfleci 
upon the millions of tons of merchandise, rtid the thou- 
sands of tons of passengers that are daily being trans- 
ported in this country alone, you will see tliat a great 
many engines must be constantly employe.]. 

" Next to the locomotive in importance comes the pas- 
senger-car (Fig. 16). Here is one built by Jackson 
Sharp & Company, of Wilmington, and hero is a picrure 
of the interior (Fig. 17). Such a car as this, when fitted 
up in the ordinary manner, without any special attempt 
at elegance, costs from four to five thousand dollurx. In 
a passenger-car particular attention must be directe«l to 
the running-gear, in order that the coach may ride 
smoothly and easily, and run with slight resistance. The 
car is generally mounted upon two trucks, one at each 

^T^^'^* uiaitizea dv ^^jOOQIC 

"Yes," returned John, "I have often noticeC'tho 
trucks, and, at the next station, I mean to got out and 
examine the one under our car very carefully. " 
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**Tbat will be au exceedingly good idea," returned 
Lawrence, ''and will impress npon your mind more 
firmlj the distinctiye features. Me«Qwliile, examine this 
piotnre of a track (Fig. 18), made bj J. G. Brill Sc Com- 
pany. The framework of the truck consista of four 
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heayy wooden beams, securely bolted together, carrying 
in the centre a cast-iron plate, in which rests a socket, 
attached to the body of the car. The wheels are usually 
made of cast-iron, attached to wrought-iron or steel 
ftxles. Each truck carries four wheels, set in a sort of 
wrought-iron framework, which supports the wooden 
timbers by means of five rery powerful springs. Four 
or these, two on each side, are spiral springs of heavy 
steel rod, while the fifth one, set in the centre under the 
spindle, is made up of plates' of steel, resembling a car- 
riage-spring, but very much heavier and stifier. These 
springs really sup|>ort the entire weight of the oar, and 
serve to neutralize the severe bumping and jarring that 
would be otherwise experienced." 

/* Yes," said John, '* I suppose if they did not have all 
those springs, riding in the cars would be very much 
like jolting over a stony road in a country wagon. " 

''Indeed it would," rejoined Lawrence; "only the 
jolts would be as much worse, as the speed is swifter ; 
and, were there no spring at all, in spite of the smooth- 
ness of the track, a day's ride would almost shake us to 
atoms. 

"The comfort of a railway journey largely depends 
upon the care with which the car-seats are constructed. 
The Hale & KiLbum Company, of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently introduced a car-seat with an adjustable back. 
Here (Fig. 19) you may see its construction. The rods 
supporting the back of the seat are geared into an iron 
framework, supporting the cushion, so that whenever the 
seat is reversed the cushion moves slightly to and fro, ad- 
justing itself to its new i>oeition. The cushion, also, has 
within it a series of springs so planned as to give a very 
soft and yielding support Such seats cost about thirty- 
five dollars apiece." 

Here John jounced up and down a little to ascertain 
the effect of the springs in the cushion, and found them 
very satisfactory. 

"Much time and thought," continued Lawrence, 
" have been expended by inventors in devising methods 
by which cars should be heated during the Winter 
season." 

"Why," said John, "I should think that would be 
■imple enough. They always have a great stove in each 
end of the car." 

"Very true," returned Lawrence; "that was the 
method exclusively adopted until recently. But to it 
there are many grave and serious objections. An ordi- 
nary car contains about thirty seats, so there would be 
•ix^ people when the car ia filled. Li the summer- 
time, ventilation is easily accomplished, as many of the 



windows are open, and little or no notice is taken of 
draughts of air. But in Winter the case is different. N« 
one wishes the window open, and it is uncomfortable ii 
the extreme to take even a short ride in a crowded est; 
full of stufly air, with a semi-redhot stove at either sad. 
Ventilation is, of course, assisted at 
every station by the open doors lor 
the entrance and exit of passengen. 
But here again is another difficulty. 
£very opening of the door lets in t 
great wave of cold air, Tiolently 
chilling the inmates. This wave of 
cold settles to the floor, and canees 
almost every one in the car to coin- 
plain of cold feet. To counteract 
the frequent opening and closing of 
the doors, the stoves must be driven 
to their fullest capacity, and w, 
whenever there happens to be an 
unusually long interval between stations, the car is i^ 
to become very hot and uncomfortable. " 

"But," said John, "the newsboys and fruii-vendcn 
keep coming along and let in cold air every time." 

" Oh 1" said Lawrence, " I forgot about the newsboys 
They are certainly a great factor in ventilation. But evea 
with their assistance ill-ventilation is very common. To 
obviate this a hot- water apparatus has been contrived. 
Here is a picture of it (Fig. 20). There is a sort of stove 
or furnace for burning coal, which is entirely surrounded 
by a double iron casing made in a manner similar to that 
part of the locomotive boiler which surrounds the fire- 
box. On the car-roof there is a little tank full of wata. 
From this tank is a pipe to the casing surrounding the 
stove. Another pipe from the water-jacket around tlM 
stove is carried along near the floor of the car, and ck- 
oulatee backward. and forward under the seats. Imiae- 
diately on building a fire in the stove the water is wanned 
and oommencee to circulate through the pipes. By rege- 
lating the fire the temperature of the water can be main- 
tained at any degree, and by means of a regulating valve 
near the heater the rapidity of the circulation can be 
controlled to a nicety, and with it the temperature of tiM 
car. In this hot-water system the entire apparatus is 
provided with a safety-valve in order, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of accidents from too high a' steam-pressure. As 
the pipe system runs out of the heater through the etr 
and back to it again, it may be hermetically sealed, m 
there is no loss of water by evaporation. The water is 
genersdly saturated with salt to prevent its freezing." 

" Why !" exclaimed John, "it seems to me' it is a 
funny kind of a heating system that would ifreeze up.** 
** It would* not freeze," answered Lawrence, "'as long 
as there was any fire iii the furnace. But suppose they 
left a car over-night away up' inYermdn^with the ther^ 
mometer twenty-five degrees below zero, do you not 
think it would be apt to freeze before morning ?*' 
"Yes," replied John; "I did not think of thatV 
" Over the old-fashioned stove," continued Lawrenoe, 
"this has many advantages. It distributee the Keat 
uniformly throughout the car, locating the supply'^on IIm 
floor, so that the feet of the occupants may be kept warm 
and their heads comparatively cool. There is, however, 
a vital objection to all heating contrivances which in- 
volve carrying in the car flre in any form. So long as 
the train runs smoothly everything works to a chana. 
But in case of accident the stoves or heaters are almost 
certain to be overturned and broken open and to have 
their contents scattered about among the inflammable 
materials of the car, when a disastrous fire inevitably re- 
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■alts, uanally prodaotive of more suffering and death 
among the paasengero than is caused bj the accident 
iksell. Yon remember reading, last Winter, about the 
dreadful disaster on the Vermont Central at White River 
Junction, where so many people were burned ? These 
fflft^ftl^ftn have brought the matter so forcibly to notice 
that it must be only a question of time before some safer 
and better method shall displace the stoves. Apparently 
a scheme for utilizing the steam from the locomotive 
would be the most completely successful device. One 
or two systems have been already thought of for its 
accomplishment The Martin Anti-fire Car-heater illus- 
trates the general principles of these plans. From the 
steam-dome of the locomotive a pipe is carried along 
underneath the oars of the train (shown at S, Fig. 21). 
In the centre of the car at O a connection is made from 
this steam-pipe to a series of radiating pipes similar to 
those employed in the hot-water system, so that the 
steam shall flow from the locomotive through the cars, 
supplying them with heat The condensed water that 
gradually accumulates in the heating-pipes is allowed to 
oolleet in the iron receptacle P, Fig. 22, from whence it 
may at any time be drawn off. The cost of this heating 
apparatus is about $250.00 per car, and it is obvious 
that there can be absolutely no danger, xmder any cir- 
cumstances, of setting the car on fire. In event of acci- 
dent the only danger that could arise would be the 
possible scalding of some of the passengers by steam 
escaping through broken pipes. After the cars become 
once warmed the quantity of steam used to maintain a 
comfortable temperature is so small, and the pressure so 
light, that the danger would be infinitely less than are 
the present risks from fire. The railway companies now 
fudfully urge against steam-heating from the locomo- 
tive the objection that such a demand for steam could 
not be met by the engine. Practical experience, how- 
ever, of the roads which now use this device has demon- 
strated that this argument in fallacious, and heating by 
steam from the locomotive is better, safer and cheaper 
than any other system." 

"Well," said John, in* a tone of satisfaction, " I'm glad 
we took our expedition in the summer-time, so that if we 



John looked in the direction indicated by Lawrence, 
and saw a party of three ladies and a gentleman, very 
elegantly attired. 

"For," said Lawrence, ''I suspect they are going to 
some fashionable watering-place, and I shouldn't wonder 
if each of them had, at least, four trunks in the luggage- 
car filled with beautiful dresses. " 

** Oh, my !" said John ; "wouldn't there be a time if 
they got smashed 1" 

**You and I," continued Lawrence, "shouldn't care 
much if they did get smashed, for we have not even our 
dress-coats. " 

"No," said John, "I didn't think mine would be of 
any use in a machine-shop." 

" And you were very right," rejoined Lawrence. " But, 
to return to the luggage-oar (Fig. 23). It presents few 
features of interest, for it is built very similarly to a pass- 
enger-car, except that it is stronger and heavier, with no 
attempt at decoration. Such a car as we have on our 
train costs from two thoasand eight hundred dollars to 
three thousand three hundred dollars. Now, I thiuk, we 
are going round a curve. Look out of the window and 
tell me how many cars are on our train ?" 

John turned his head quickly, and, glancing forward 
as the train rounded a sharp bend in the track, said : 

" Well, there's the engine ; it's a passenger express 
engine, for it has two large driving-wheels." 

" Good," returned Lawrence ; "I am glad to see you 
remember so well." 

"Then," continued John, "there is a luggage-car. 
Next comes a car which looks like a luggage-car, but 
has'U. S. Mail 'on it" 

" Ah," replied Lawrence, "I did not know that we had 
a postal-car in our train." 

" What is a postal-car ?" was the next question put by 
tireless John. 

"A postal-car," answered Lawrence, "is a sort of 
traveling post-office. As the mail-train passes through 
the country, it gathers up all the mail-bags from the 
little towns along the road, and the postmaster in the car 
opens the bags and sorts the letters as he rides, thus sav- 
ing a very great deal of time. For example, on this train 
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do xqU eff an embankment we shall not be roasted, at 
any rata*' 

•* Yes, " said Lawrence, ' ' that is a great consolation, I'm 
raze. Now," he continued, " the only link in our train 
whioh we have not considered is the luggage-car, and I 
presume you and I are not so much interested iu that, 
pffhaps, as those ladies a few seats in advance of us." 



going West, the postmaster will pick out all the letten 
for St Louis, and so ; when Chicago is reached, the mail 
is all sorted, and ready to be delivered to the various out- 
ward bound trains." _r^r^n\c> 

" That is an excellent idea," said John. " Then," he 
continued, "after the postal-car comes a smoJung-car, 
and then five ordinary passenger-cars. " 
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no, 22.— DETAILS OF STKAM-HEATING SYSTEM. 

•'That is quite a long train," said Lawrence. **Now, 
take this bit of paper and your pencil, and write as I 
dictate : 

Engine SID.OOO 

Luggage-car 3,000 

Postal-car 4,000 

Bmoking-oar 4,500 

Five passenger-care at $5,000 each 25,000 

^13,500 
•* Now," said Lawrence, **add that up." 
John did so, and in a moment said : 
••Forty-six thousand, five hundred dollare." 
"Yes," returned Lawrence, "I suppose a reasonable 
estimate for such a train as this would be about fifty 
Ifionsand dollars. And now," he continued, ''if you will 
^ rite again : 

Weight of locomotive lbs. 75,000 

Weight of luggage-car 30,003 

Weight of postal-car 30,000 

Weight of six passenger-care, iaclading umolver 234,000 

*• What is the total ?" asked Lawrence. 

"Five hundred and 

thirty-nine thousand r 

pounds," answered John. 

•*0r about two hundred 
and seventy tons, "remarked 
Lawrence. 

** W h a t a tremendous 
weight," exclaimed John, 
••just to carry a few 
people !" 

**I suppose," continued 
Lawrence, ''if the seats are 
all full, each car would be 
capable of accommodating 
about sixty people, making 
a total for the train of three 
hundred and sixty passen- 
gers. Doubtless this is 
very rarely the case, and I 
should suppose thnt about 
two hundred and fifty per- 



sons would be as many as a six-oar train would, on the 
average, carry; so you see that, for every passenger a 
railway company carries, it has to haul folly a ton of 
dead weight." 

••Well," interjected John, in a tone of snrpiiae, ••! 
never thought that in carrying me the poor old locomo- 
tive had to be burdened with a whole ton of oar-fit- 
tings." 

•• Supposing the train to be full," resumed Lawienee^ 
••counting passengers, luggage and maH, the whole 
would probably amount to about three hundred and 
twenty-five tons, and I presume that it costs the oompany 
somewhere from one dollar to one dollar and a half per 
mile just to run the train. Running expenses vaiy, 
however, so greatly in different localities, that it is id- 
most impossible to give an exact statement of the cost 
of operating." 

As Ltawrence uttered these words, the train gradoaUy 
slackened its speed, and entered a large level spaee 
covered with tracks in all directions, on which locomo- 
tives and cars of every variety were standing. On eiUhex 
side of the tracks stretched long lines of brick buildings 
with tall chimneys pouring forth black smoke, and 
through the windows of which the gleaming Ifapes of 
forges and furnaces could be distinctly seen. 

Presently the train came to a standstill at the station, 
and the brakeman at the door announced, *' Alioati't.** 

Gathering up their hand-luggage, the young gentle 
rose from their seats and left the car. 



An AustbO'Ibish Viscount. — Among the Lrish vis- 
counts figures the name of Edward Francis Joseph Taafle, 
Viscount Taaffe, who was bom in 1833 and succeeded to 
the title in 1873. It is not, I imagine, generally known 
that this Irish Peer is the same person who, as Count 
Edward Taaffe, holds the office of President of the Aus- 
trian Ministry. This nobleman's ancestors for several 
generations have served the Austrian monarchy, and have 
piuctically deserted their own country. Count Edward 
himself was bom at Prague, has been the lifelong confi- 
dant of the Emperor Francis Joseph, and has filled a 
succession of high offices for nearly fire-and-twentj 
years. The Irish Viscounty dates from 1G28. 

TELL-TAiiES are contemptible beings. To retail in one 
house what is seen or spoken of in another is a treason 
against society which cannot be too thoroughly despised. 
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HIS BANNER OVER ME. 

BT FAVNU ATMAB MATHKWS (AuTHOU of ** DlIilTTANTK DATB **} AKD N. C. HiSTXMOS. 

**IItf broaght mo to the banqueting house, and his banner over me was Love.*'— Solomok's Sonq ii. i 

PABT II.-CHAPTEK XXIX. 

** Baok, poor ghost ! Dead of thine own decay I 
Let the dead bury their dead— I go my way." 




SURELLE'S 
rooms are fill« 
ed very rapid- 
ly, and among 
the earlier 
^v^ gaests, troop 
ia Mrs. Ash* - 
ton an d — 
Adele, who 
leans on Dr. 
Welles's aim. 
I turn from a 
gronp of peo- 
ple to receive them, and re- 
ceive the full efleot, too, of 
Miss Asheton's radiant toilet, 
all rooe-color and filmy white, 
and her l>eaming face, with 
its perfect complexion fleck- 
less and flawless — of the 
little doctor's smiling visage 
and diminutive figure, abso- 
Intely swelled with an ill- 
repressed, or rather,, wnre- 
pressed, exultation, for which 
I cannot as yet account — and 
Mrs; Asheton, all smiles and 
satisfaction ; it is such a tri* 
umphal ettry altogether that 
I am beiiildered as I bid them welcome. 

"Darling Nan« how glad I am—bow delighted I am to 
be at home and see you agajn ! You see I have come ab- 
solutely uninvited" — smiling between her kissei*. "I 
would oome soon as I heard that mamma and the girls were 
bound here this evening-^will you let me stay now I'm 
her«, dearest ?" 

She looks archly, with her head on one side ; but smile 
And flatter as she will with her pretty airs and coquetries, 
I see, throDgh them all, a cold, crushed look in her bold, 
black eyes. 

"Yea are very welcome indeed, Delle," I say, seriously. 
She looks at me with a sort of gentle commiseration* 

'* Dearest, you're not looking as well as I could have 
hoped to see you." she whispers, bending so that her fair, 
rosy face and golden hair are on a line with my dusky 
braids and pale contour. I can stand it, Adele ! it may be 
conceit the most arrogant, but cannot I hold my own 
against oosmetios and carmine— I, whom this man beside 
me once thought worth loving, and still thinks fair ? Am 
I not a fairer sight, colorless and clear-tinted as I am, 
than this kbel on white flesh and winsome blood ? 

"No ?" I say, quietly, and full as sweetly, I trust, as 
she. **1 am feeling wretohedly-^I suppose I moat look 
so ; ah, society is killing me by inches, Delle, dear— Fm 
afraid I aha'n't last long I" 

*' Beally, colonel," she says, turning to him with up- 
raised eydaahes, '* Nannie is looking dreadfully ; yon 
ought to be more careful of her I She ought to be off 
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somewhere out of town in this atrociously warm weather. 
Oatskill would do you a world of good, dearest," persua. 
sively and pityingly. 

'* Yes ? We are going down to the White Sulphur ia a 
week or two," I feply, smilingly. "Ah, Mrs. Van Hey- 
den, delighted to see you ! and Signor Buonarotti ; now 
we shall have some music reality /" I turn away and leavd 
them standing alone together— my husband and Adele— 
and I go off with the "I-talian," as dear Mrs. Hogencamp 
would call that noble Roman. 

"How do you think DoUa is looking to-night ?" «ay< 
Mrs. Asheton, capturing me ten minutes later. I reply, 
as behoves me, that Miss Asheton is looking charmingly, 
and never better in her life, toilet and all. 

" I think her Washington trip has done her great good 
— groat good," repeats her mother, impressively. "She 
has oome back as gay as a lark. Ah ! happiness is a great 
tonic, as all young people and young lovers know," smil- 
ing and looking over her spectacles at the distant gleam 
of Delle's golden head. 

" Yes ?" I say, stupidly, wondering if Mrs. Asheton hei^ 
self knows what she is talking about 

"I don't know whether I'm forestalling Adele or not,** 
she goes on ; " but I suppose she'll forgive me for telliag 
you the news'-unless you've guessed it. I tell the doctor 
he goes about fairly beaming like a schoolboy over bis 
priae." 

" The doctor ? I— I don't understand you, Mrs. Ashe- 
ton," I exclaim. • 

" Dr. Welles ; I thought I had made the affair pateal 
to everybody," she says, with a perfectly comfortable 
laugh. " Adele is engaged to the doctor. We think it 
best to announce it at once, for the marriage will take 
place very soon, I suppose ; and, of course, mere outside 
acquaintances are at liberty to suppose they've been en- 
gaged for the last two or three months. Adele wrote t# 
me of it a week ago." 

Thank Heaven I I have time during this speech to col« 
lect my idean, which flew off not at one tangent, bat 
twenty, at Mrs. Asheton's opening announcement En- 
gaged to Dr. Welles I this— this— is the end of her ro- 
mance — this her deliberate choice in life, the woman who 
is loved by Theo Surelle I I try to speak, but I am abso- 
lutely daaed for % minute; with a struggle, I get the 
words out at last : 

"Indeed I I'm very much surpri— — I'm delighted. 
Mrs. Asheton ! you have my warmest good wishes, cer- 
tainly— I " 

"Am I not to have my share of lifrs. Surelle's good 
wishes?" says Dr. Welles, coming up beaming, with a 
white botUonnidre in his coat, and a bridegroom's jocund 
air. I wonder if he remembers his antique spasms dl 
love-making when Mrs. Surelle was Miss Delamayne.? 
Not once, evidently. He grasps my hand, and wrings it 
with great fervor, while I manage to repeat, a little moM 
smoiithly, the prescribed forms of congratulation. 

" I am well aware," he says, bowing low in acknow- 
ledgment, "of the value — of the inestimable value— el 
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the fair creature who has promised to become mine. 
Being Adele'a friend, Mrs. Sarelie^maj I say Nannie ?— 
yon are no stranger to her sweet disposition and her thou- 
sand good qnalities ; you can readily understand that in 
fact, as well as form, I'm the happiest of men I*' 

Poor, poor little doctor! I nerer gave you a serious 
thought, far less a kind one, before ; but at this minute I 
positiTely feel a thrill of respect and of pitying, intensely 
pitying, regret It is love in caricature, perhaps ^but it 
i8 love^ in its way, after all ; and, O God ! is it not a sight 
for angels and men and women to pity, when any lore is 
layished in Tain ? 

He has blazoned his bliss abroad, I fancy, for wherever 
I more round the room I hear a buzzing whisper of, 
•< Engaged to that litUe old man I— Delle Asbeton !— that 
tall, stylish-looking woman in pink, with the blonde 
hahr !** Does Tbeo hear it, too ? She has told him her- 
self, I suppose— told it in her own fashion; but how? 
with what self- justification, what pleading or excuse, or 
pretext for craving his commiseration? 

" Have yon heard ?*' whispers Lottie Asheton, a little 
later, when she gets me into a corner. " Isn't it a shame 
about Delle and the doctor ? I declare I'm so angry, and 
I feel so badly* that I couldn't congrHtulate her, and I jast 
said so." 

•* Oh. Lottie I It's her own choice," I say, bitterly ; •• I 
don't think you need waste yonr pity V* 

" I suppose it is her own choice, but any woman ought 
to be ashamed of it ; and Mr?. Asheton is so odd — she 
doesn't seem to realize any unfitness at all, and talks about 
Pelle's being so happy, and the doctor so devoted, and 
seems just perfectly satisfied ! Bob was the only one who 
objected one particle, and he told his mother just what 
he thought I" 

*' Well, you know the match never was made yet that 
pleased every one, Lottie," I say, lightly. "I dare say 
Adele will have all she wants or expects, and Dr. Welles 
will fulfill her idess of a husband's proper submission, by 
letting her do as she pleases in every particular — and 
that's the ideal of married bliss, isn't it ?" 

Lottie looks doubtfully — she generally does, when I'm 
speaking — and we drift apart again, she to converse with 
the signer, I to slip away and think for a minute or two, 
if I can, in a quiet corner of the light, noisy, crowded 
room. Every one is disposed to my entire satisfaction, 
even Mrs. Asheton, Sr., whom I have provided with a pro- 
gressive professor, given to ** women's suffrage " and weak 
poetry ; Mrs. Hogenoamp is seqaestered in a distant essy- 
ebair beside dear good-natured Mrs. Randall, lighting up 
all the neighborhood around her with the splendor of her 
crimson satin and point lace ; Gusta's corn-colored tulle 
is not far off, with its garniture of rose*pink, and corals to 
m^tch— "veriUble Worths," both of thenu What color- 
ists he must deem the American women, to be sure I and 
how the dainty French workers must shrug and sigh over 
our bon ga&i on this side of the Atlantic I Guata is brid- 
ling once more over Bob Asheton's post-marital 'nonsense ; 
Ihey do not need me, clearly ; neither does Kate B^ndall, 
talking Beethoven and Mozart with an enthusiastic Boston 
elassicalist ; nor Dr. Welles, steering about the crowd in 
lapt pursnit of the pink gown ; nor Aunt May, kindly and 
skillfully "drawing out" a shy little man, who has writ- 
ten Heaven knows what extraordinary books, and is a 
genius and a celebrity, but who has an unruly tongue, and 
stammers to the painful degree of becoining purple in the 
lace OTer eyery fourth word, and developing white dints in 
Ike end of his nose with the violence of his efforts at lucidity. 
As for Miss Asheton ^s^s does not want me — no, indeed t 
Colonel Surelle is standing at her side, stroking his brown 



mustache and listening with downcast eyes, aa she talks 
and taps him on the arm with her satin fan ; even Jim 
De Forest, and all the rest of my devotees, are occupied 
somewhere else and with some other woman. No, I am 
not needed. I turn away, seek the fsr end of the long 
room, and stand with my back to everybody, staring out 
on the shadowy square, and the rolling carriages, and 
hurrying people, and the fairy aisles of lamps stretching 
up and down. 

Then suddenly somebody sings — it is Kate, and her 
song is " A Garden of Boses." Till I die, musio will al- 
ways move me as nothing else can do— save one living, 
breathing thing that I wot of ; the soft swell and sigh 
calls from my heart an answering pulse, for it sounds so 
lonely — ^and %De are lonely, that heart and I, are we not ? 
I hug the pain closely to me, with those rising and falling 
cadences, and my eyes, fixed on the dotted lamps, see no* 
thing— they are so full, to overflowing, with a proud, long 
stare of misery and disdain of every living and created 
being, save — thai one. It is already midnight ; I hear ths 
click of glasses and spoons following hard upon Kate's 
witching voice ; but I do not turn, or rustle my drees be- 
hind the heavy damask and lace hangings, for why ahonld 
I recall myself to them when I am so utterly forgotten ? 
Even when the surge of conversation grows loud again, 
and I hear tome one asking for Mrs. Surelle, I lean back 
motionless in the open window, and never stir. I hesr 
my husband's quick, impetuous tread pass my hiding- 
place. At last he has thought of me I — no, he p as s es on, 
and quickly after I detect the light footfall of a woman, 
and hear Miss Asheton's silrery voice. '* Where can she 
have hidden herself, colonel ?" Perhaps she ftinetes that 
I have hung myself in an adjoining room, or taken aqniek 
dose of poison ss a finale to my struggle — all for sweet 
charity's sake, leaving Aer the fair field and the favor I 
I wonder if it would be worth while I I believe not I 
have a queer feeling upon me to-night that the end of that 
same struggle has come, in God's own time and in His 
own wsy ; a dim, vague, painless sense of something fin- 
ished snd done with — my life, perhaps I People die sad* 
denly—strong, healthy people, /am not ailing, but who 
knows how God may not see fit to remove me out of this 
coil and troable, without lingering or alow-wearing stages 
of decay ? Only if I am to be stricken down and die in a 
minute, I wish — I want something first I 

Some one touches the piano suddenly — ^a soft, phintive 
minor chord, sleepy and slow ; a pause, and then the 
broken chord swells faintly sweet under the touch of a 
band— whose ? Has Ohallis Auburn come back again ? 
come back to taunt and torture me with that old air that I 
first heard him play ? I never heard another human crea- 
ture play it but him. Unless I am dreaming, or mad, it it 
Gballis in the flesh, come here to-night to dare all the 
scorn that waits him from my lips, all the cool contempt 
that he must know my full capacity for bet-towing, and 
vainly trying to work his will with that old melody that 
was potent in the dead days of my childhood. No other 
hand could waken such sounds from the dumb slips of 
ivory — such meusure of madness, reproach and passion I 
I hold my breath to listen, and erery note falls hot and 
sharp upon my heart of hearts, but no impulse wakes in 
me to-night to go to him ; the charm is dead and 'the 
dream fled ; he may go on till he dies, and never gain 
more than my denying. I do not care to stir or eren part 
the curtains for a look. I hnoio it is he, and I only won* 
der dimly how he dared to come, and what he will say to 
me, or can possibly expect me to say to hiuL I stand 
motionless when the strain is finished, my eyes full of 
their disdain still — no other light in them, and not one 
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•qniek«r throb breaking ib« eTen measure of my pulses. 
I bear the storm of applause growing louder and theu 
iliQsbing gradually ; I bear tbe lapse into talk and laughter 
«gaiii— the Utile clink of glass and siWer, the rustle of 
silks and soft tread of feet— one step ooming oloser than 
tbe rest to my lurking-place — a little stir of tbe heavy 
•damask, and then, half questioningly : '* Nannie !" 

He has known where to find me ; to be sure, ?ie loves 
me, and where in the wide world, I think, with an impa- 
lient flash, can I ever get, where Oballis Auburn would 
mot find me, and come to inflict his poor, pale measure of 
Adoration upon my contemptuous soul ? He draws aside 
the curtain and steps close beside me, and as I tnrn, I 
-catch one glimpse of Theo standing by Adele, just a fleet- 
dng picture of bis dark, proud head stooped a little to- 
ward her golden curls, prisoned between my flattering eye- 
flids as Ghallis drops the draperies instantly. 

*' Nannie !" he says again, and hesitates ever so little. 
J stand coolly fronting him with my head held straight 
4md my bands locked together, hanging down before me. 
*' To what good and sufficient motiye am I to attribute 
-this pleasure, Mr. Auburn ?" I say, slowly. His colorless 
4sbeek flushes scarlet in a second. 

** To one with which I think Nannie Surelle is as thor- 
<ongblj acquainted as Nannie Delamayne once was." 
I shrug my shoulders eyer so slightly. 

** If it pleases you to talk enigmas, Mr. Auburn ** 

** You have the key," he strikes in, deftly. How his eyes 
fttbijie in this soft dusk, behmd the damask curtains and 
tbe fall of lace I They are wide enongh, and large and 
■steiidy, to-night, with a wicked white fire in them ; I have 
>aeeD that look once before I 

••If I ever held it." I say, slightingly and coldly, "I 
have thrown it away ; I baTe neither ability nor wish to 
-decipher your motives, and I thought I had snfBciently 
nupressed you with that truth some time since." 

** Since you profess ignorance" — folding his arms, 
while his face whitens again, more even than its wont— **I 
•will tell you. I came here to-night. Nannie, as a thirsty 
'man dying in the desert crawls to the springside to drink 
and die— to look into your face, and draw it into my soul 
-for the last time, and entreat God that there may be one 
•drop of tenderness in it now! Not on^. Nannie?" 

It la a passionately imploring tone, but it cinnot reach 
^ny heart — the tenderness is all drained dry, and he sebs 
it ; nothing but dust in the fount, arid and gray indeed. 
^o«r hard it is for a man to believe that the woman over 
-irhom he once held absolute power oin ever outgrow her 
•chains, and stand up free to laugh them and him to scorn 1 
I believe Challis Auburn would gladly surrender his life 
here and his soul hereafter, if just for five minntes he 
•could bring me to his side again, in the old hushed, spelled 
submission — it is too late. 

** You are the cruelest woman in Ood's creation, Nannie !" 
*' So many have said that to me, Mr. Aubam — and 
"i dare say each one of them has said it to as many other 
women; the words are worn out" 

** So is all the language of man's passion and despair 
end reproach in your qneenly ears," he says, fiercely. 
•* Yon can look down superbly, and mock at it all 1 Take 

.care, Nannie " 

Another hand rustles the curtain, and before he can 
flaish, sweeps it aside. It is Theo Surelle this time who 
stands there sgainst the background of the bright, light 
Toom. 

*' I beg jour pardon !" he says, with a leap of color to 
his face and a quick, short catching of the breath that I 
cannot but hear. I step forward instantly, and put my 
hand through his arm. 



" Pray do not— Mr. Auburn and I have quite flnishsA 
our conversation," I say, qnietly, and my eyes raise them* 
selves to Ohallis Auburn's face and lower slowly again, 
taking in his whole fissure with all a woman's power of ' 
scorn. He bears it defiantly ; he has another card yet to 
throw down, it seems. 

••Then I may play for yon, may I not?" he asks. I 
sappose they have exchanged whatever greetings either 
saw fit to bestow, a little earlier in the evening, for no 
recognition passes between them now. Colonel Surelle 
stands stiff and straight as a column at my side, pressing 
my hand hotly inside hb arm. 

" Thanks ; I am sure we shall all be charmed to listen. " 
'* I do not propose to play for all,** he says, biting iiis 
delicate lip. ** It is for you— to you alone that I address 
my music." 

'* Bather difficult for you at present to secure such an 
exclusive audience, Mr. Auburn," I say, carelessly, my 
hand creeping a littla further along the bliick coat-sleeve at 
I speak. 

'* I think you understand me," he says, in a suppressed 
but courtly voice. "If you will take your seat where I 
can look at you " — speaking quicker and lower in mad de* 
fiance of the man who stands listening to it all — '*yoa 
know how in the inspiration of your eyes I shall forget all 
the rest" 

" It would be a pity to deny you snch a simple souroe 
of inspiration," I answer, as I would answer any eom» 
pliment from any man— ChUlis knows the difference well 
between that tone, and the one he longs to hear 1 There if 
a slight motion in the arm I hdd — not a motion so maob 
as an indication that Colonel Surelle intends to withdraw ; 
but I press my hand only the closer, and turn decidedly 
from the window. So we pass straight on to the piano, I* 
leaning on my husband's arm, Challis beside me, and ti'S 
crowd parts a little to let us make way. 

*• May I plrtce your Qhair here. Mrs. Surelle ?" says 
Challis, quickly, wheeling a soft eiisj ^shair into the posi* 
tion that pleases Lim. 

'*No, thanks— I prefer to stand." For the first time 

Theo speaks, ceremoniously and stiffly, as I thus decline. 

"Aren't you tired, Nannie ? You had better sit down." 

"I don't want to," I say, softly, drawing nearer to him, 

"Let me stand here, please, with you." 

Does Challis hear and see, I wonder ? His eyes are lost 
in their long lashea, but Challis'a eyes have a trick of sne* 
ing whatever they choose, eveu behind this vail. He has 
taken his seat at the grand piano ; his hands, those crutfl, 
smooth white hands have grasped the smooth white 
keys, and out tipples the music, wrung from them, as it 
were, in agony, so sharp, so hum^tn is the plaint the^ 
utter. Never in all his life, I should think, did Challis' 
Auburn play as he does to-night ; the coldest and mosl 
inert ears are quickened to catch the notes as they faUt 
the idle whisperers away in far corners hush their senti* 
mental or jesting talk, and forget to take up its thread* 
again— even Mrs. Hogencamp stops short in her disquisi* 
tions upon matchmaking, and the ' woman's rights' mau 
finds one of his finest sentences interrupted by a stealing, 
trickling little chord of ineffable melody. It gathers up 
passion and power as it goes ; it rings out full and strong, 
like the cry of a man's soal in tortare — and is it not so 
indeed ? It is a nameless strain — ear never heard it before, 
nor human hand ever wove it. or i^ill do so again — it is 
only the story of Challis Auburn's desire, fiung out to me 
in a heat of passion and inspiration— the old, childish 
fancy of his soul set to music. _r\r^r%lr> 

And how do I answer it ? The glancing hands drop 
down from the keys, and Challis raises his eyc^s, for thf 
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flnib tima with a fbah, to met^t mine. Thaj Sod ma laaning 
aalmly, jogt as I plaead mjself first, by my busband'a side. 
Theo't nerroua hand palling at hia long mnstaohe, and my 
two hands maating OTer bis arm to pat aoftly together in 
the nniTanal obonia of applans^ — a faoe neither flusbed 
nor pale, if I gnesa rightly, and lipa that haye no trouble 
whatever in amiling and framing some leady words of 
thanks as the i^torm rabsides. However— 

** Nannie, darling,*' whispers Adele, bebind me, touch- 
ing my shoulder with her fan, " do pray sit down — ^you 
look as if you were ready to faint 1** 

" Do I ? Strange I I don't feel in the least so," I say, 
turning my head, with a bright amite* for half a minute. 
*' Thaake, ever so much, Mr. Auburn— we are all enrapt- 
ured !" 

Mr. Anbnm returns no answer whatever to the court- 
eous speech. He turns sharply rouud on the piano-stool, 
strikes his hands upon the^ keys again, and floats away 
once more upon the old strain — my **Lieder ohne Worte," 
every note of ti hioh is a memory of old spella. It is yonr 
last struggle, Ohallis I— and lifting your eyes to my facf>, 
no very close to Theo's broad ahonlder, you know that it is 
in V lin — utterly in vain ! 

It nerves him to desperation, not to surrender ; his fin- 
rers seem to drop fire as they strike the keys, and his 
wonderful eyefi, soft no longer, are fixed wide and bright 
upon mine. I can almost see the cold, magnetic sparks in 
them as they gnze, but they could sooner strike answering 
fire from a stone than from my eyes to-night Hook back, 
i lear and calmly, with an unchanged face, and only once 
do I move— to bring my other hand to my husband's arm 
and clasp it quietly there. So I stand till the very 
last chord shivers into silence, and the player springs to 
Iiis feet. 

'* That is exquisite, Mr. Auburn I — (hanks, a thousand 
times !" 

He stares et me, and struggles for a second to speak, 
trhile the eager audience clamors its delight — a little less 
vehement this time, perhaps — and then, .crushing his lip 
in untler h s white teeth, and clinching his ungloved 
hands hard in an agony of self-con* rol, he bows pro- 
fonndly, tnms, and strides out of the room. So quickly is 
it all done that people stare in bewilderment at me, since 
they cannot stare at him. I look up quietly at my hus- 
band, and find his wide, passionate blue eyes fixed on me, 
wondering, imploring, amazed—Heaven knows what ques- 
tions they do not ask me. 

"Will yon take roe to a seat now, Theo?'* 

" Here is a chair, colonel — sit down here. Nan, darling," 
sajs Delle, quickly, overhearing the request from her cor- 
ner close behind na I may as well accept the ofiar, as she 
hastily makf s room for me ; it is time that I sat down 
indeed, for my limbs i«re trembling, and a strange sicken- 
ing sensation creeps ronnd my heart, now that the strug- 
gle is over and Challis has realty gone. 

" How exhausted you look, poor child !" she says, ten- 
derly. "Colonel — why, where has he dinappeared so 
suddenly ? Wouldn't you like a glass of water. Nan ?" 

*• No, indeed ! I don't want anything — I'm not tired," 
I say, quickly. Theo has stepped back with some man 
tvho is eager, a| parently, for a conversation, and Delle 
and I, to all intents and purposes, are nlone. 

** I haven* t had an opportunity to speak to you before* 
Adele," I say, shaking off my faint, sick languor. " I must 
tell you that I have heard a piece of news to-night about 
somebody." 

"Oh, dearest!" — looking down and flashing her fan 
before her face to hide the blush that is not there— "has 
mamma told you already ? Beally, between her enthu- 



siasm and the doetor'^ I haven't hail the plaaaare of snr- 
prificg a single old friend with my poor little bit ol news ; 
it peems to be decided by the higher powers, yon sea" — 
smiling sweetly —" that I am not to keep it a aeerat" ' 

" Men rarely consent to that sort of secrecy,** I say, 
looking in a kind of fascination at the black eyes and the 
scarlet lips that beam unanimously upon me. *'Well,' 
Adele, yon are sure of my sinoerest good wishes — both yon 
and Dr. Welle*." 

I cannot put more than this, but this mnch I can say 
truly ; I have no wishes but good ones in my weary, 
^ corning heart for the woman whom Theo love«. She 
looks at me with thht smile still on her lips, but there ie 
a flash in her eyes that is strangely akin to hatred — a light' 
never caught from contentment and sweet, safe repose of 
heart I guess what Delle Asheton is thinking of— the 
day when, on the shady, breezy piazza overhanging the 
river, another engagement was announced, and she was 
the first to smile, and congratulate, and kiss. *'Oh, the 
difference between man and man !" is written over her 
face as it meets my eyes. "Ob, the pity of it!" I am 
sure is stamped on mine, 

" Thank yon, dearest," she says, with the mechanical 
form of affection clinging to her tongue, though her voice 
is weary beyond even her art to disguise. " I am sure of 
it ; it seems so odd " — getting back the smile again — " to 
be actually receiving congratulations upon being no longer 

my own property f — ^bnt I suppose All ! here comes 

the doctor. How tiresome these men are. Nan, aren*c 
they ?" 

She says it for him to hear, giving a shy, coquettisb 
look across her fan at his withered, enraptured little face. 
I start up and leave the two to their Ute^-tite, I am sick, 
utterly sick, of it all. Everything seems so strange to- 
night ; there is such a confusion in my brain, and upper- 
most through it all that dim, haunting shadow af the 
something coming; I wish the lights were out and all 
these people gone ; the evening seems to me to have lasted 
a hundred years, and I am so tired— so tired I I look 
across the room at Theo, talking to some man whose 
identity I have forgotten, and wonder if he is tired to^ ; 
I wonder what he is thinking of Adele's engagement ; if it 
has left a very sore pain in his heart — I cannot see any 
darker shadow in that honest face of his, nor catch hia 
eyes once glancing her way in longing or reproach. It ie 
very Strang \ but never in ail these weeks have I seen one 
telltale sign of passion flash from that faoe to hers ; and 
Theo Surolle is not a self-contained man, in the sens? in 
which people use that phrase most frequently — not a man 
to mask his soul, and harden his face into impenetrability 
over any strong emotion. He has too little self-concions- 
ness for that, I think, dreamily ; a thousand little signs 
wall slip out unawares — even as they used to in the Sum- 
mer gone, when I smiled so often to see him betray him- 
self. I catch his eyes straying toward me to-niaht, but 
never in her direction ; I wonder if I am looking so 
wretchedly, and if he sees it ? 

At last Adele comes up to me with her commiserat- 
ing face, as I am saying a word or two to Mrs. Hogen- 
camp. 

" Nan, you are perfectly exhausted — ^I am going to make 
the first move to go, dearest, for I'm sure you are wishing 
us all where we came from," she says, leaning on the little 
doctor's arm, and twirling her handkerchief on its long 
chain* "Good-night, darling— I'm sure I need not say 
how charming the evening haa bean— c«^ va sons dire P* 

She kisses me ; I say what is expected of me, and shake 
hands with Dr. Welles, and I watch them cross the room— 
Adele's tall, slender figure, with its 80upg<m of dash mixed 
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with the perfect grace — the golden head so i^reot, the 
pretty, bare shoulders so effectively held ; and the little 
man's meagre, black - tinted proportions, and his gray 
head three ioches, at least, lower than the topmost, fluffy 
flnger-pnff Qo y onr way**, Adele Asheton ! — •• for better, 
for worse— till Death do you part " from that aged wreck 
of something that never in this life reached manhood's 
perfect climax. O God ! how one man whom we know 
must hate tiiose words I 

CHAPTERXXX. 

*' The past is past, and I am oome to thee !" -^RossettL 
"Leave us. She is mine onoe more P —Oioen Meredith, 

My guests drop away by twos and threes, following the 
example so considerately set them ; in a little while the 
rooms are empty ag^io. The last Qood-night leaves me 
Standing by the open piano, playing with a damp, wilted 
tea-rose fallen from my corsage. I look up from it, and 
^d Theo's eyes brooding over ma 

•• You are very tired, Nannie." 

•»Yep." 

"It's too hot for such a crowd as you've had to*night," 
he s-^ys, with a frown of vagne disapprobation of the whole 
Affair. 

I make no answer ; pushing tJie half-shut rose open with 
a prying forelinfrer, I am Alowly wondering what will oome 
next ; not what / shall do — I am too passive to ^peak or 
■(ir ; I seem to be drifting doirn a strange stream of cir- 
enmstance, that is oarrytug me, now slow, now fast, as the 
tide swirls and eddies, out to the unknown'end of my fore- 
boding. I wait dreamily for Theo to speak again — I won- 
der if be will mention Adele ? With her name, a new 
Ihought takea painful possession of my soul. She is to 
be married very soon— did not Mrs. Asheton say so ? Sup* 
posing it is hurried on, and that when the wedding is all 
over, the flowers and the favors laid aside, and the b^ide 
"at home," and the lonjr, unchanging life of loathing 
begun for her, and the new load of pain rolled upon his 
■houlders for grim endurance — supposing, just too htte, 
that I should die ? It is not of Adele that I am thinking 
—I care nothing for her, not 1 1 She would eat her heart 
out iu savage disappointment ; fret, and chafe, and rage, 
behind her bars, and in the world's face go flaunting the 
old set smile— there is a good deal of the Spartan in Delle, 
and I respect it I — but what is that to me ? It is Theo 
Snrelle whose pitiful eyes stare into mine out of the dark 
possibilities of that future ; I do not want him to feel the 
old chains galling him that day ; living, I am his blight 
and sorrow, the stumbling-block in his path, the monu- 
ment of his great, miserable mistake ; but in my grave, at 
leaat, I need not lie weighted with that curse 1 If I never 
again may look into his eyes and see them gl&d, at least I 
want the fancy to comfort me in heaven. 

Comfort 1 O Maker I you made me of no stuff to find 
it in self-sacrifice I If here on earth the bare imagining of 
Theo Surelle at rest in another woman's love can out- 
torture all that the soul pictures of hell^ what will it be to 
look out of shadowland and see it — to see him blessed 
with something that is not of my giving? 

Nannie, Nannie, what right have you to choose the 
lesser pain ? All your wicked life you have lived to your- 
self alone — at leasts in dying, let your soul shake off the 
trammels ! 

I drop the flower from my hand, and slowly raise my 
eyes to look for him. There he stands by the window, 
where the lace curtains are swelling inward with the soft 
night-breeze ; his face is turned from me ; dare I go to 
him ? I try to call him, but something ehokes the Bound 



in my throat ; the fluttering faintness that haa beau oons- 
ing and going the whole evening long creeps ohillingly 
ronnd my heart again, and turns it colder than toe— oolder, 
I think, than anything but death can be. I fanej thst^ 
the room is suddenly growing dark, and the floor aeems 
to wave up and down, as in an earthquake shook ; I attetch 
out my hand vaguely for support^ but my fingers close- 
over nothing — nothing. 

The room swims faster, grows blacker, and whirls ne^ 
with it in a sickening maze, and then settles slowly. I 
find that I am lying still — that somebody is holding 
me fast, and then feel that the somebody is Theo, and 
that his arm is underneath me. I do not need to open* 
my eyes — I could not,i I think, they are so heavy— 
but I know that he has me ; he is rubbing my senselefS' 
hands, and holding them to his lips, and someUiing warm 
and soft sweeps my face like the ghost of old kisses — nay t 
not a ghf'st, but the passionate, sweet— oh, so sweet !^ 
reality. Do you remember the student's warm kisa on the* 
cold lips of the "landlady's daughter," dead upon her 
bier ? I think a kiss would have power to b;«ak my death- 
sleep as it did her& But this is not death — not yet ; a. 
little while longer you have to feel his arms around you, 
poor, cold, tired mortal shape of Theo's wife ! 

" Nannie 1 Nannie I won't yon apeak to me ?" 

I lift up the heavy weight of my lashes slowly. How 
near it is to me — his face I It seems so long since I drew 
dose to its beauty, and looked far into the wonderful blue 
of its bonny eyes, and felt his warm, parted month so- 
near to mine 1 Is this tbe last of it all — the very last ^ 
Have I come to lie in his arms ag^in — ^just to die ? 

" There, are you better ? You are better, aren't you?" 
Drink this for me, won't you ?" he is saying, softly, bat 
his voice is shaken and hurried. He holds something to- 
my lips, and I swallow the draught mechanically, and feel 
it tingle hotly down my throat and into my very veins. 
It is no cool, sweet draught of water, and it fends the life* 
hurrying back through my pulses with a start. 

" Don't try to move," he says, quickly, as I torn my 
head ; but even wbile he says it he draws his arm from 
beneath my neck, shaking away the loosened hair that has- 
f alien down, and coils over it His lips are very white 
now, and seem set in a line like stone. I must have been 
dreaming that they kissed me hotly, closely, a minnte- 
ago I " It was the heat that made you faint," he goes on, 
speaking as though eaeh word were an effort. Life, com» 
ing back to me, brings its own bitterness with it, and I 
laugh— a little, broken, shivering laugh, that echoes the- 
scornful sadness of the last one he heard ring from my 
lips. 

" The heat ! No, that doesn't trouble me. I ahall be^ 
cold enough in a little while I" I say, mockingly. Cold f 
shall I ever be too cold to feel this throbbing torment at 
my heart ? — these quickened shivers of the pulses at the 
very thought of his voice's sound ? I am carrying all of 
earth's fever with me, if this be death indeed ; mj nerves 
lose not one ghostly stir of old bliss, nor one sharp tbroe- 
of present anguish, as I look up hungrily into Theo ba- 
relle's eyes. 

" Do you feel the breeze from the window T* he ai«k8, 
quickly, glancing round at the waving of the long liice 
curtains. " Shall I " 

" Stop 1^' I hurry out, and lay my hand upon hia arm s» 
he half rises. " Theo— Colonel Surelle—" 

He stares at me, widely and wonderingly. 

"I want to tell you something.** 

How hard the old, fierce leaven of evil in me is fighting- 
against the words I say I How I am loving him I— how 
jealously 1— and I am going to marry his future and hei» 
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with a tbgle whisper; give bim to her, my loTe, my hus- 
band, my man of men, who onc e 
**Theo, I am going to die." 

It does not sound like mj own Toioe — ^it does not seem 
to be /who speak it--and my ears ring with the words, 
and m J yery heart beats round them over and oTer, OTer 
and OTer, before he aoswors. 

** Nannie I" staring at me, while the color rashes into his 
facsL *' Nannie ! why— i^Ao^ do yon mean ?" 
"That I'm dying, and I — want you to know it.** 
"Dying I Nannie — good Gk>d 1" he cries, half indig* 
nantly; "don't say suoh things! Ghild, yon are only 
tired — ^you're worn out It's no wonder that you are 
faint,** he hurries on, and his hand finds its way to my 
hair, and smooths it and tangles itself in it with a wild, 
trembling eagerness, as he draws closer to me — " no wob* 
der, Nannie ; those people hare worried and tired you, 
and you*rd weak, and— and— don't talk of anything so 
absurd.'* 

Closer stUl— nearer. Oh, how am I to say it ?— how, 
wben the breath from his warm month qniyers on my 
cheek ? — whan his fingers brush my temples, and the beat- 
ing of his heart throbs near me ? — when the old, old mad- 
denod longing wakes up in his eyes, and the old witchery, 
I know, hss stolen oyer his strong manhood again, and 
giTan him back to^me in part — giTen me, just for a little 
minute though it be, his soul to sway once more with a 
touch or word? — when he has forgotten that the wide 
world holds any olAier woman than jnst this worthless 
Nannie ? And then, I remember, there is no drop in the 
cup that he has not tasted ; he has fought thU fight, too, 
and — conquered. 

"I wxfU to talk about it,*' I say, brokenly, turning my 
eyea from bSm. *' I am dying ; it has come to the end at 
lasti Ctolonel Snrelle "— forcing that bitter little langh, 
thai bas sore struggle with a sob in my throat — " and I — 
I— don't want the end to come too late." 

There is a hush in the instant after I pause — only I hear 
«him breathing quick and hard, and burry the words on 
my lips, to stop bim from speaking. 

•* Tell Adele ; she had better know it I" My hands haye 
twined together, and I am twisting the great, heayy wed- 
diag-ring round and round my finger, feeling it burn 
with the old kisses that once fastened it there. "Tell her 

she mustn't marry Dr. Welles ; she — she— can wait " 

** Nannie I what are you talking about?" he cries, star- 
ing at me with the frown between his brows. " Ton don't 
know what you are saying I" 

" I know perfectly well 1 Why do you look at me so ?" 
I say, passionately. " Why do you pretend not to under- 
stand me?** 

** Because, upon my soul, I do not I What baa Adele to 
do with you — ^with us ?'* he asks, in what seems, at least, to 
be the blankest perplexity. " Nannie, why do you talk 

about I can't take the word upon my lips F' breaking 

off* fiercely as his eyes catch mine. 

"It is an ugly word, isn't it?" I say, bitterly; "and 
I'm brayer than you, Oolonel Snrelle, for I can nttj it ; and 
you don't understand me ?" I turn my head, that I may 
look alraighter into his face, and as I look, I wonder— can 
it be possible that he has not heard ? that no one, not 
•yen Adele herself, has told him of her engagement? 
" Don't you know," I say, sinking my yoice, despite my- 
self, to a pitiful whisper, "that sbe is going to marry Dr. 
Welles?" 

" Of course I know that ; they told me so to-night ; 
•yerj seeond man or woman that I spoke to told me of 
H," he answsrs, impatiently. " I am not aware, thongh, 
that wo aia called upon to interfere in the matter." 



" You are not aware of any rc^ason why Delle Asheton- 
onght not to marry '*that man ?" I turn my head, and 
look him eagerly, squarely in the face— true face that it is ! 
neyer lie was written there in all its years before, nor is it 
now ; the quick blood flashes into it, a warm, angry an- 
swer and confession. 

" I know of only one, and that is a matter which rests 
purely on her own responsibility. If she, or any woman, 
chooses to barg^n herself away to a man whom she ooa- 
feesedly loathes, it is no one's business to try and stop the 
sale." 

I stare at him in a kind of blank, dreadful amazement. 
Oan he speak after this fashion of her — of the woman who 
stood with him among the flowers that night ? Is it loye 
that can wring these sharp, bitter words from Theo's 
month ? Not such loye, yerily, as he once spent on mef 

"Don't think about it, my darling," he says, the tone 
quickly changing; *' What is that woman to you, or " 

" Stop 1" I cry, eagerly, a fleroe anger at I know not 
what — unless it be the fancy that he could stoop to false- 
hood — stirring suddenly within me. " She is nothing to 

me; I am not thinking of her; but Don't looc at 

me 1" I speak out, passionately. " Why do you stare at 
me so ? I'm dying ; I shall not trouble you and make you 
wretched much longer. Colonel Snrelle ; and — and— yen 
can do as you please — I mean you can be happy then, 
when ^" 

"Nannie, are you madf** he cries, snatching me in^is 
arms, and turning my face to him, almost roughly in his 
great eagerness. I do not care for it ; I loye bim l>eat 
wben I feel his strength, and eyen with one heart so wide 
asunder, how sweet it is, 

''After long grief and pain, 

To find the arma of my tme lote 
Bound me once again !** 

True ^r bile it lasted ! true to me sometimes still, in fctrange, 
reyiying flashes of the old, strong passion ; true, eyen in 
spite of you, O Adele ! 

" I'm not mad ! but I know it— all— eyerything ** I 

cannot speak it in plainer words, lying there half crnsbed 
\igainst his breast, while his bine eyes stare so closely into 
mine ; I cannot say, " I know that you loye Delle A^fke- 
ton I" He does not need that I should. 

"Yon know Let me understand you," he sayii^ 

hoarsely, in his effort at calmness. " Do you mean io-say 
that you suppose that I— /-would oyer,, under any 
earthly circnmstances, care to stop Delle Asheton's onarry- 
ing that man, or any other ? that you think— <3^reat 
€k>d I Nannie, it can^t be 1 It's impossible that youioonld 
bold snch a thought fiye seconds in your mind T* 

I haye tried to kill tbe old, old impulse within me, but 
it will not die this time, or be conquered at my hands. 
With all the great, reckless abandon that the thought of 
dying brings me, I cling around him as close as e¥er he 
clasps me. " Neyer mind it I I shall not know it when — 
when you are happy ; and, oh, Theo, let me forget it just 
this once— notff/ Hold me here and forgiye me beoati^ 
I*m dying ; I shall neyer hurt you any more, and I— ni 
giye you to her, after all ** 

" Nannie 1" I feel the shock that quiyers thfongh 
eyery one of his strong muscles as he crushes me oloser 
in his arms, " Nannie, my darling, my darling, for CKkTs 
sake listen to me I What is all this ? what does it mean f 
what baye you been thinking of, or hearing — answer me^ 
Nannie 1" j 

"Why do you care to ask?" I whisper, ¥y^^ Word a 
drop of gall upon my qniyering lipai " I did hear it — ^I 
know it I always knew she loyed you / I— I— have known 
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«iiiee the night wben yon told her of it* thtt— yon— loved 
herr 

I have niil it I Why is it 80 immeasurably harder, so 
noutterably, infinitely orneler, to take the words upon 
oar months tban to think them in oar hearts ? Now I 
Lave spoken them for him to hear, and my very soul 
eeems to die within me at the terror ot »heir meaning. 

•• When I told her— Adele Ashoton ? Where was it — 
when was it ?** Theo says, harshly. He lifts me from his 
breast, and holds me from him, waiting, with his breath 
held in and his bine eyes shining, for my answer. 

" Yon know 1 I was in the oonseryatory," I say, snatch- 
ing my hands free that I nzj hide my shamed and tor- 
iored faoe. *'I was there when yon came, behind the 
palmetto>tree» Why do yon ask me snob qnestions ?— 
why do yon torment me so ? Let me go. Colonel Sn- 
teUe !'* 

"Ncb by Hea?eu» Nannie 1 not till / ha?e riot at the 



never conld marry. Itwaa*' — flnshing affain with thai 
hot, shamed scarlet—**! beUeve it was L" 

I wait, breathless and still, while he panses a minnt^-I 
conld not answer him by so m cU as a sign, i{ my life 
hnng npon it 

**Sarely, Nannie, sure/y,'* he says, in bitter reproach, 
** yon cannot wonder what I said to her ? If you think 
my love conld die of pain, or be killed by inches by starv- 
ation—if you believe I conld change the very nature of 
my sonl, and nnmake all that you have made it— Dello 
Asheton knows Letter. I'm sorry for her to the Tery bot- 
tom of my heart ; I'd do as mnch to help her as any 
friend she ever bad in her life, and do it ont of pnre pity, 
—and I told her so— yon might have heard me say it As 
there's a God to jndge me hereafter, Nannie, that is all 1'* 

•• You— yon're— «Mrc /" 

*' Snre ! am I snre that I'm alive t— snre as that 1 hole! 
yon here in my aims "— gathering me ronghly ta him. 
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tmth of this, and you have I" His face is pale enough 
now, as I look into it with ejes drawn iu spite of mjself, 
white as only deep passion can make it, and roused and 
aogry. "You w^re in the conservatory — at Mrs. Hogen- 
camp'a, on the nigbt of her concert ?" He scarcely waits 
for me to answer, before he hurries on. - *' Whatever you 
heard that night, there was something you did not hear— I 
wish to God you had I you might have listened, and spared 
me the shame of repeating what would make any man feel 
like a fool, or worse I" 

«*I don't wish— I refuse to hear it T 

"You ccmU refuse," he interrupts me, fiercely. "For 
my own honor, you must hear what passed between Delle 
Asheton and me that night She had been asking my 
advioe*? — hurrying over the words — "about marrying 
this man— Dr. Welles. I told her, as any honest friend 
would, what I thought of such a miserable transaction, 
and she told me how indifferent she was about ber own 
f'ltnre, and how little she cnr^d what became of h»'r, 
^because — ^in short, tliat sbe luveil another mun^ wbom she 



self — *'all that I love and want and hunger for on earth. 
Nannie, in the name of Heaven, couldn't you look at me 
and seeT' 

" I don't want to look at you." I hide my eyes with a 
little shiver, on his breast, pressing my face there the 
closer, as he tries to raise it 

••It won't be for long," he says, hurriedly. "I pro- 
mised yon, Nannie — and — I — I can't stand it ; I can't stand 
up any longer to die, inch by inch, day after day 1 You 
shall hsTC what you want most in this world, my darling ; 
I swear you shall I" 

I turn my face softly, that I may look up into his eyes. 
All that I want I — ^it is so little — so much I— only a hand- 
ful of dust fashioned into the image of God I I let my 
hand steal round his neck, and touch his cheek— creep up 
to his bonny white forehead, with a slow caress that 
brings the hot blood throbbing there under every finger- 
tip. Who is it that somewhere has sung q{ JVjp(^L\^ 

— " the nice dramatic sense you women have, 
Playing upon the feelings of us men' ? 
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It is vile— bat— it is true t I am thankiDR Qod in trem- 
bling, newborn bliat, with all mjsonl aid half my heart — 
the other half, the old Eye-given nature in me, all the 
while pressing its strong right— drinkiog deeply and madly 
of the sweet, dangerous joy of power. 

"You iffiU give it to me— Theo f I whisper. 

"Yes- 1 wiUr 

••But— I want so mnoh I*' My hand stirs softly through 
his hair, and twines the little short rings with warm fin- 
gers, and I look deep into the anguish of his brave, bine 
ejes— oh, my darling, the whole som and measure of 
enduranoe to oome is only a minute — only a aeeond 
morel 

"You shall have it," he whispers, hoarsely. "Better 
for me as well as for yon, Ood knows ** 

"Tm so hungry for it— I want it— Theo, why don't you 
ask me tohat it is ?" 

"Why should I ask you?"- with a sharp quiver of 
pain. " My Qod, Nannie 1 you would twist the knife in 
my heart if I were dying, I believe, upon my soul 1*' 

"My darling 1*' — I olaap my two arms round his neck, 
and draw his face to mine, tos oy tears and my quick 
kisses to meet there. " My darling, don't you know ? I'm 
holding it— loviDg it— oh, Theo, it's my husband 1 I want 
my husband back again 1" 

So I have him. So, for a minute— for many a long, un- 
counted one— drinking deep of each other's breath and 
being — there is no more question or answer ; nothing but 
a long, still, voiceless time. 

I have told him all — ^how few wo>^dB it takes to sum up 
that whole world fall of wrong a ad falsehood, and mad 
mistake and bitter agony I 1 have whispered it to him as 
before Heaven — and this is the end. 

"My own little heart— my sweetheart 1 Nannie, put all 
the past away from it, darling," he whispers. "Let me 
kiss your mouth clean of— of — that man's name for ever." 

I know what that quiver in his strong voice means ! I 
know it, and I know him, bo well I 

**H9 never kissed 'me once," I say, lower than any 
other ears oonld hear me. "Never onoe there, Theo — 
it never had any man's kiss but yours to keep, my 
darling 1" 

How the old horror drops away, like a bad dream 
dreamed in the darkness and dead of night, while he 
clasps me I I, who have sinned and suffered so— I, 
who have been false as ever woman can be, to my own 
heart and my faith and him — I, so hard and hopeless but 
an hour ago — as 1 lie here, wrapped in the love of sinning 
and forgiving man, learn first what the love of forgiving 

Ohrist mast be I 

• «•••• 

*' A weak man " might be the world's verdict on Theo 
Surelle ; but it would be a false one. A strong man — for 
none other would have borne the bitter heartache that 
had almost crashed his manhood and his life — the cruel, 
terrible agony that only the frail, soft hand of a little 
woman can infiict upon a big man's heart A strong man, 
for, through all the weary agony for him and for me, he 
had upheld above me that ** banner*' which is "Xom." 

THB SND. 
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Thb area of the rock worn away at the Horseshoe Falls 
between the years 1842 and 1875 was 18,500 square feet, 
equal to .425 acres ; between 1875 and 1886, 60,000 aqaare 
feet, or 1.37 acrea The main length of the oontonr of 
the Falls is 2,300 feet The present rate of wear is one 
mile in 2,200 years. 



ANSWER SOFTLY. 

BT JBinaX M. DAVIS. 

BoiTLT aotwer words of wrath. 
It wiU brighten aU tby path. 
If, when angrj worda do riie, 
ThoQ doat give bat soft replies. 
Voioea sweet were meant to bring 
Comfort to the soffering, 
Purest thought and feeling grow. 
Not where angry aeed we sow. 

Softly anawer words of wrath. 
Life too mnoh of sorrow hath ; 
And we grieve each other aore. 
When for evil we give more ; 
And time's ragged, rapid tide^ 
Bushes onward at thy side. 
Words of anger said to-day. 
They may never pass away. 

And we never, never know 
Ah, how heavy sets the woe. 
Or, how deep the shadow lies, 
That from anger did arise. 
Sweetest blossoms on Life's tree 
Thon may'st have for thine to be^ 
If, when angry words do rise, 
Thou dost give but soft replies. 



THEODORE PARKER AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

A STOBT of Theodore Parker, whioh the Listener believer 
has never been in print, was told him by a venerable gentle-^ 
man prominent in free religious oiroles: <*Many yeart 
ago,'' said the narrator of the incident* *' about the time 
when Parker began to preach in Musio Hall, I was eailevl 
upon one day by a Yankee sailor, who was a good deal of 
a thinker on religious subjeota, and who took an interest, 
when he was in port, in hearing religious orators speak, 
and in visiting the places where free thought was ex- 
pressed. It may seem strange now that a common eaOcr 
should frequent the lecture-rooms, but this was in a day 
when there were more sailors than there are now, and 
when the majority of them were of a different type from 
the one that prevails nowadays. Well, this sailor told me 
that he had not only been to hear Parker, but had visited 
him in his study the day after he had heard the sermon. 
Parker was interested in the man, and asked him what he 
thought, of his sermon« ' The sermon was first-rate^ Mr. 
Parker,' said the 'sailor, * but I didn't care so much for 
the prayer.' ' What was there about the prayer that you 
didn't likeraskel Parker. 

*' Now, Theodore Parker had a way, as you may remem- 
ber, of making pretty long prayers, and of embodying 
the Lord's Prayer in tbem, every Sunday, He dosed his 
prayers generally with tlie Lord's Prayer. So he might 
have guessed what the sailor was coming to when he an- 
swered : ' I know it was from the Bible, Mr. Parker, tbst 
senteace in your prayer thai I didn't like ; but I doo't 
like it, all the same.' * Well, what sentence was it f *It 
was where you prayed the Lord not to lead us into tempta- 
tion. Now, do you suppose, Mr. Parker, that the Lord 
would lead us into temptation ?' 

'* Theodore Parker remained silent for a moment, aod 
then said : * No, my good man, I don't believe He woold.' 
*Then,' said the sailor, «I wouldn't pray to Him not *» 
do it.' 

"The sailor left the great liberal It was so»e wreks 
after the incident that the sailor called upon msi I was^ 
curious to see for myself whether he had told the troth, 
and went to hear Parker the next Sunday, at Music HaU*. 



G-old, Prankinoense and Myrrh. 
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to obeerre whether he had obanged bis prAotioe with re- 
gau^ to the prayer, and foQDd that the sailor's oritioism 
had, indeed, made its impression." 

" Did he cease repeating the Lord's Prajer ?" asked the 
Listener. 

*' No, bnt he repeated it with a variation. Instead of 
saying, *Lead ns not into temptation,' he said *Lead ns 
&om temptation,' aad he oontinned to ose that form, I am 
snri*, as long as he live J." — Boston TranscripU 



GOLD. FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH. 

WoNDBRFUii signiflctuicd belongs to the three presents 
bronght bj the Wi^e Men to the Infant Christ, lying in the 
manner stall, at Bethlehem: Gold, Frankincense and 
Myrrh. 

Odd to Christ. That means all the afflaenoe of the 
world surrendered to Him. For lack of money no more 
asylams limping on their way like the cripples whom they 
helped, feeling their slow way like the blind people whom 
they sheltered. Millions of dollars for Christ where there 
are now thcnsands for Christ. Railroads owned by Christ- 
ian stockholders and goyemed by Christian directors, and 
carrying paspengera and freight at Christian prices. C^rge 
Peabodya and Abbott Lawrences and James Lennoxes no 
rarity. Bank of England, Bomro* of France, United 
States Treasnry, all the moneyed institutions of the world 
for Christ ; the gold for Christ. 

Qold not merely paid the way for Joseph and Mary and 
the divine fuRitive into Egypt, bnt it was typical of the 
lAot that Christ's way shall be paid all around the world. 
The gold for Christ, the silver for Christ, the jewels for 
Christ. The bright, ronnd, beantifal jewel of a world set 
like a solitaire on the bosom of Christ 

These wise men nlso shook oat from their sacks the 
myrrh. The cattle came aud they snnffed at it. They. 
did not eat it because it was bitter. The pnngent gum 
resin of Abyssinia called myrrh bronght to the feet of 
Christ. That means bitterness. Bitter betrayal, bitter 
perseoution, bitter days of suffering, bitter nights of woe. 
Myrrh ; that is whot they put into His cap when He was 
dying. Myrrh ; that is what they put under His head in 
the wilderness. Myrrh ; that is what they strewed His 
path with all the way from the cattle-pen in Bethlehem to 
the mausolenm at Joseph's country-seat. Myrrh, Yea, 
says the psalmist, "All Thy garments smell of myrrh." 
That is what the wise men wrapped in the swaddling- 
olotbes of the Babe. That is what the Marys twisted in 
the shroud of a crucified Christ. The myrrh. Oh, the 
height, the depth, the length, the breadth of a Saviour's 
sorrow 1 Myrrlu Well might the wise men shake out the 
myirh. 

Bat also, from another sack, they shake ')ut the frank- 
incense. Clear up to the rafters of the barn the air is 
filled with the perfume, and the hostlers and the oamel- 
drivers in the further part of the building inhale it» and it 
fioats out in the air until passers-by wonder who in that 
rough place could have by accident dropped a box of ala- 
baster. 

Frankincense; that is what they burned in the censer 
in the ancient temple. Frankincense; that means wor- 
ship. Frankincense ; that is to fill all the homes, and all 
the lAurohes, and all the capitals, and all the nations, 
from esllsr of stalactited cave clear up to the sil? ery raft- 
Sffs of the star-lit dome. Frankincense ; that is what we 
ahake out from our hearts to-day, so that the nostrils of 
Ohriati once crimsoned with the hemorrhage of the cross, 
shall be flooded with the perfume of a world's adoration. 



Frankincense — frankincense in song and sermon, and 
hand-shaking and decoration. Praise Him, mountains and 
hills, valleys and seas, and sky, and earth and heaven — 
cyclone with yoor trumpets, northern lights with your- 
flaming ensign, morning with your csstles of cloudy and 
evening with your billowing clouds of sunset I 

Do you know how they used to hold the censer in the- 
olden time ? Here is a metal pan, and the handle by whioh^ 
it was held. In the inside of this pan were put living 
coals ; on the top of them a perforated cover. In a square 
box the frankincense was bronght to the temple. This 
frankincense was taken ont and sprinkled over the living 
coals, and then the perforated cover was put on ; sn I 
when they were all ready for worship, then the cover was 
lifted from this censer and from all the other censers, and 
the perf amed smoke arose until it hung amid all the folds^ 
and dropped amid all the altars, and then arose iu great 
columns of praise outside or above the temple, rising desr 
upwsrd to the throne of Qod. So we have two censers to- 
day of Christmas frankincense. Here is the one censer of 
earthly frankincense. On that we put our thanks for the 
mercies of the past year, the mercies of all our past lives — 
individual mercies, family mercies, social mercies, national 
mercies; and our hearts, barning with gratitude, send 
aloft the incense of praise toward the throne of Christ. 
Bring on more incense, and higher and higher let the 
columns of praise ascend. Let them wreathe all these- 
pillars, and hover amid all these arches, snd then soar to 
the throna 

But here is the other censer, of heavenly thanksgiving 
and worship. Let them bring all their frankincense— t he- 
cherubim bring theirs and the seraphim theirs, and the 
one hundred and forty and foor thoasand theirs, and all 
the eternities theirs, and let them smoke with perfume on 
this heavenly censer until the cloud canopies the throne of 
Qod. Then I take these two censers — the censer of 
earthly frankincense and the censer of heavenly frankin- 
cense—and I swing them before the throne, and then I 
clash them together in one great Alleluia unto Him to- 
whom the wise men of the East brought the gold and the 
myrrh aud the frankincense, when *' the star which they 
saw in the East went before them." — From Br. Talmage"& 
Sermon on ** 7%« Christmas Jubilee," 



Animated MS. Sebhon& — A lot of unclaimed freight 
was recently sold at Liverpool. Among the goods thf re- 
turned out to be two hundred manuscript sermons written 
by a clergyman. The purchaser discovered curious noten. 
on the margins, such as the following: "Deliver this. 
passage in solemn tone," '* Scornful smile after the word 
•never,'" "Close Bible with violent slam after this pass- 
age,*' "Contemplate the ceiling in attitude of adoration aa 
this point," "S^castic wave of hund," "Rapid gesture." 

A diEBGYMAN who wss visitiug, ooc Summer, at a littU 
place near Cape Ann, called for his horse, one Sunday- 
morning, as he wished to ride to church. Joe, the oM 
servdut^ returned with the information that the animal' 
could not be found, and had probably wandered into a i 
adjoining pasture. The preacher accordingly set ont t » . 
widk to the churoh, where he was engaged to deliver th^ 
morning sermon. The opening hymn having been snnp. 
and an effective prayer made, the good man rose and hd> 
nounced his text, which wss, "Oh, that I could find him. ** 
He was somewhat disconoerted by the wild appearance of 
Joe in the doorway, who, red-faced and short of breath, 
shouted, in a relieved tone : " Oh, you oan find him fast, 
enough ; he's over in Bill Brown's barn." — Boston Beaoon. 
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The Monument to G-uatimocin« 



A PLEBEIAN DUCHESS. 

~ Tbb Dake of ChandcM, at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth oentnzy, wbb coDspionons for hia peooiinritieet and 
the magnifioenoe of style in which be li? ed. Strange, at 
the same time he was the Bonl of thrift His country 
eeat. Cannons, had cost him $1,000,000. He dined in 
. public like the king, with music playing, and surrounded 
by his Swiss guards. In 1719, the duke, while on a jour* 
nej, stopped at the Castle Ion, at Marlborough. Just as 
his gorgeous gilded ooach roliL 1 ioto the courtyard fright* 
inl shrieks were heard, and a g rl of remarkable beauty. 



gsnt and aoeompUshed woman, who afterward became the 
wife of Sir Thomas DnyalL Sir Thomas. howoTer, lifsd 
but a few years, and dying, left a fortune of £40,000 to his 
widow. Daring this interval, however, the Daoheaa oi 
Chandos also died, and then, in the year 1736, the dole 
wedded the ex- barmaid, and the chronicles tell us never 
repented the bargain, for he wrote in his wiU : " I owe 
the greatest comfort I have enjoyed in this life to my 
duchess, Lydia Catherine.'* And furthermore, he ordersd 
that in death they should not be divided, and that a mar- 
ble monument should be erected to her. This quaint ro- 
mance is to be found in a book in the Briti«h Museom, 




MOMUIUICT TO aUATmOCIK, TBI LAST ASSntO BMPBBOR (1520), CBBCTBD IN TBB CITY Of MULICU. 



bnt whose golden locks and white face were streaming 
with blood, was seen rushing frantically hither and thither, 
trying to escape from a brutal man, the hostler of the inn, 
who was striking her with the butt-end of a heavy horse- 
whip. 

The enraged duke ordered the wretch to stop, bnt 
ihe hostler replied that the girl, who was barmaid at the 
inn, was his wife, and he could do what he liked with her, 
offering at the same time, with a wicked leer, to sell his 
right to the duke. The latter took him at his word, threw 
-down twenty guineas, and when he left the town took the 
unlucky barmaid with him. The Duke of Cbaodos ha 1 
hinprot4g^ well educated, and she developed ioto an ele- 



bound in a piece of red velvet, left over from the pall used 
upon the coffin of the duchess. 



THE MONUMENT TO GUATIMOClN. 

Mexico has jast reared and dedicated, on a conspieuons 
site in the capital, a splendid monument to Guatimocin, 
nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, and the last of the 
Aztec Emperors of Mexico, with whose heroic career and 
tragrio fate every reader of Prescott is familiar. He was 
born abont 1495, ascended the throne in 1520, defended 
( his capitdl against tbe army of Cortez in 1521, and was 



A Question of NameR. 
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cap lured, tortiir- 
eil^ and fiaaLlj 
executed by the 
Sjjaaii ttis, in 
1525. Tiie bronze 
itatue surmount- 
jng the moiui- 
m « n t ia by D. 
Miguel Norefift, 
Profp38or in. tlie 
National SoUocl 
of ArU ; and the pedes- 
tal, wbich ia appropri- 
atalj ornameutetl wiih 
Azteo emblemi, was de- 
aigned hj au eminent 
native arcbiteot, 



A Question of Names, 

Afkoiij^ of the pro- 
positioa in the last 
GeDeral Convention of the 
Protealaut Episoopal Chnrcli 
t>^ obai>fie the corporate narue 
of the Cijuidj, it nmj be iu- 
terestiug to note that the 
words *' Protestant Episoopal*' have beea practically 
and all but noanimonslj dropped wherever they can be 
legally. There is not a single paper connected with that 
Chnrch, whiob now carries these words in its title. There 
were two in Philadelphia some years ago, bnt one, 77ie 
Episcopal Recorder^ went OTer to the Reformed Episco- 
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palians, and the other, Ty 
Episcopal Hegisier, changed 
its name to Tha Church. 
Even the ttanche^t and 
moat Tigorona Low Churob 
organ of th^i Chnrcb, and 
the one which most eameatly 
oppcaea the change of name, 13 
called 77i(f Souihe?^ Churchman, 

The favorite wordi used now 
in n amen of paperaare *' Church" 
and " Churchmau." Of the 
former, there aro the Church 
Eclectic f Church Magazine, and 
Church Repi^w, monthlies, and Church 
Pr€s», Church Becrn^d^ Church Scoliaht, 
Chiirth W<irk, Church Venr, Litiufj 
Church, and Siamf^rd of the Church ; 
of the other name* we flud Tlte Church- 
mofi, Vo ting Ch n rch man. Pacific Cli urc h - 
rnan^ Soufher^n f^hurchmanf Columhia 
Churchman^ aud A/i*o^ AmeHcan Churchman. Of the- 
nfficial institutions and societies connects with the 
Episcopal Chnreh, ODly two bear the proscribed words in 
their name. These are the '* Protestant Episcopal Society 
for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge,*' and the 
**OeDeral Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school Union and 
Ohnrch Book Society,*' both of which are in a state of 
decadence. ^_r\r\n]o 

The establishment of nnmerons societies and organiza« 
tions in recent years bear rery different names, some of 
which are Guild of All Sonls, Guild of the Iron Oroes, 
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Jpf*uja in the Wilderness. 



Onild of St. Lake, Guild of the Holy Cross, Brotherhood 
-o St. Andrew, Wbil« Oro«s Army, Confraternity of the 
B t^xsed Sacrament, Young Men'« Friendly Society, Girl's 
Friendly Society, Si Mark's Friendly League, Ministering 
Ohildren'f League. A simple statement of these facta 
shows mnoh more plainly than pages of argument oould 
do what is the prevailing trmdency in the " Protestant 
Episcopal " Chnroh in the United States of America, and 
how hopeless it is for the opponents of a change in name 
ito cambjit against it. 



VIRGINIA CREEPER AND PASSION FLOWER. 

Thb Passion Flower is not only one of the most beauti- 
'fnl, but a'so one of the most curious, of plants. Its name 
is deriyed from the fancied resemblance of the different 
parts to the Cross, and other instruments of suffering of 
^ur ever^blessed Bedeemf^r. Some imaginative persons 
have supposed that the spear which pierced His side, and 
the whip that scourged Him, and the crown of thorns that 
•endroled His brow, and the hammer and the nails, are all 
to be traced in this flower. The poet Barton has adopted 
the prevailing sentiment and turned it to a spiritual ao- 
<€0unt in these lines : 

** We soar to heayen ; and to outlire 

Our life*8 contracted ipan, 

Un'o the glorioos stars we give 

The names of mortal man. 

** Then may'not one poor floweret's bloonit 
The holier memory share 
Of Him, who, to avert our doom, 
Tonchaafed onr sins to bear? 

^ God dwelleth not In templet reared 
Bj work of human hands, 
Yet shrines angnst, bj men rerered. 
Are found in Christian lands. 

** And may not even a simple flower 
Proclaim His glorious praise 
YTbose fiat only held the power 
Its form from earth to raise? 

** Then freely let the blossom ope 
Its beauties— to recall 
▲ scene which bids the humble hope 
In Him who died for aU.** 

The botanical name of this flower is Passi flora. 
The familiar Virginia creeper belongs to the genus 
Ampehpsis which was established by Michaux. It is a 
wordy, climby yine peculiar to North America, and found 
from Canada to Texas. It is called in American botanical 
works, Ampelopsis quinquefolia, but Earopean botanists 
•often call it Ampelopsis hederacea. It climbs eztensiyely 
often as high as fifty feet or more, by means of tendrils 
and sometimes by rootlets also. It is sometimes called 
American lyy and Americin Woodbine, and it is frequently 
fonnd growing with the Poison lyy, from which it must t)e 
•carefully distinguished, the poison variety being yery dan- 
gerous, but haying three- parted leaves, and the harmless 
ivy haying flye-parted leaves. It may be well to remem- 
ber that no native vine with a five-parted leaf is poisonona. 
The Virginia Creeper is a very beautiful ornament to a 
-stone building and is also a favorite wherever it can be 
cultiyated. 



THE BEARD IN HISTORY. 
CmsAJBL has left it upon record that ancient Britons wore 
DO beards, though they allowed hair to grow on the npper 
lip, and Strabo bears testimony of aa opposite sort, writing 



rf Scilly Islanders in his time, whose custom it wu ts 
glow beards goat-fashion, in a point below the chia. 

A strong proof of the yalue set upon this part of thsir 
personal adornment by men is found in the fact that whsi 
the Normans sought to compel the English to shaye, as 
they did themselves, many chose rather to abandon their 
country than to lose their wbiskersi 

St Cbrysostom tells us that Persian kings wore loog 
beards interwoven with golden threads, while slaves in the 
same country were shaved as a sign of servitude. 

The argument commonly adopted by those who do not 
shaye is. that "Natora knows best," and although many 
in all ages have ignored this maxim, or contradicted it by 
removing, more or less, the hairs upon their face, it seems 
to have occurred to none, except to that most subtle racfl^ 
the Chinese, to supplement the gifts of Nature, and to at- 
tach with considerable skill false tufts of hair tothesmootii 
surface of their chins. 

Some humors of the beard may be gathered from early 
sources. In '* Epigranu for the Muse's Beereation'* 
(1640), we find : 

" Thy beard is long : better it wonld thee fit^ 
To have a shorter l)eard and longer wit.** 

That the large and profuse beard, as worn by Cranmer» 
Cardinal Pole and others was much ridiculed by writers of 
the sixteenth century, we find in a play of that data : 

A dozen of beards 

To stnlfe two dozens of cushions.** 

And in Decker s *' Gull's Horn-Book " we read iA beards 
** to stuff breeches and tennis-balls." While Shakespears 
makes a similar sportive allusion in **Ooriolauus," AotIL« 
Scene 2, *'And your beards deserve not so honorable a 
graye as to stnff a butcher's cushioa. or to be entombed 
in an ass's pack-saddle." As akin to this we may quote 
from another play the words: "All my mistress's lines 
that she dries her clothes on are only made of monstaohi 
stuE" 

JESUS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

"Then was Jesns led np of the Spirit into the wilderness to hs 
tempted of the deriL**— BIatt. iv. 1. 

Coin?RAST the account of Jesus in the wilderness with 
that of Israel in the wilderness : " Harden not your hearts 
as in the provocition, and as in the day of temptation 
in the wilderness, when your fathers tempted Me^ 
proved Me, and saw My works.*' It wss there, in the 
wilderness, that our Lord, tempted by SAtan,.wou His first 
great victory, and defeated all the power and malice of the 
enemy of God i u\ man. Alone He sustained the weight 
of the attacks of His foe, leaving us an eternal lesson how 
to resist the deyil. The wilderness — a desolate soene of 
conflict — became for Him a field of victory, to be from that 
time forth memorable for ever in the history of our race as 
the first battlefield on which our great adversary was over- 
come. 

How different was the case with Israel in the wilderness I 
There was temptation there, too, but it was the Holy One 
of Israel whom they tempted and proyoked *' forty years 
long." They were not " an hnngered," as Jesus was ; for 
the Lord had rained down manna upon them, so that 
" man did eat angels' food "; yet they believeJ not in Qod, 
and ceased not to murmur against Him ; *' they turned 
back and tempted God, and limited the H(»ly One of 
Israel." In every circumstance the history of Israel affords 
the most striking contrast to that of Jems in the wilder- 
ness, and t'\e8e|things are "written for our admonitioa. 
upon whom the ends of the world are come." Like Israel* 



Psalms in Hidtory. 
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*otir hearts are bard and rebellioni ; whether in the wilder- 
nesa or the citj, we are readj to diatmat onr God. If the 
"temptationa of aooietj are daDgerona to ns, bo ia alao the 
>8->litode of the deaert; for we carry abont with na hearts 
of nobelief whereTer we ga " Let him that thiaketh he 
atandeth Uke heed lest he fall" But if Israel is a beacon 
"to warn, Jesns in the wilderness is a light to cheer na. He 
not only OTcroame the foe, bnt showed na bow to OTcr- 
oome ; if Israel fell through unbelief, the Sanonr shows 
bow to stand by faith ; if Israel despised the Word of the 
Lord, Jasns honored the Word, and by it overcame the 
-«Qomy. Happily, we can neyer be exposed to sneh con- 
flict aa He was ; yet some time or other every Ohrittian 
haa a wfldemess experience to go through, and a tempter 
to meet There are different kinda of temptation, and 
•different kioda of wilderneases, as the evil one tried Jesus 
in various ways, and led Him into various placea to be 
^mpted. There is the wilderness of bereavemeat, when 
we are left all aloue ; there is the deaert of doubts — all 
pathlasa and hopeleas ; there is the wilderness of spiritual 
^confliot, of depressioD, of desertion. Into all theae dreary 
Tegiona it may be that we shall be led, and surely it is 
4Bomelhing to know that 'Jesus Himself waa in the wilder- 
neaa — the disciple ia not above bis Maater. Even into this 
-depth did He descend for our sakes, and let na remember 
that His victory also is for our sakes : He overcame the 
enemy, and in Him may we overcome ; His weapon was 
•one meant for us also — the Word of God— and He has 
tanghfc na the uae of it, and the efficacy of it when rightly 
ii8<h1. Each temptation was met by a quotation of the 
-Scriptures. 8atan*a artful miause of Scripture is met and 
r«»pelled by Scripture rightly applied. For example, when 
Paalm xcL 11 is used, as to the protection of Gk>d, we are 
ianj^ht that to apply such a promise to acts of raahness, 
presumption, or self-gratification, would be tempting, not 
trnatiog, God. We muat apply the Word aright; yet» 
knowing our frailty, and knowing what the danger is, our 
gracioua Blaster teachea na alao humbly to pray, *' Lead na 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil," or^ " the 
«vil one." 

" If anght thonld tempt my sool to stray 

Trom hesTenly wisdom*! narrow way. 

To fly the good I wonld pnrsne, 

Or do the sin I wonld not do ; 

Rtill He who felt temptation*! power 

^hall gnard me in that dangerous honr.** 



PSALMS IN HISTORY. 



Thb Huguenots, before the battle of Gontras, knelt and 
ehanted the One Hundred and Eighteenth Psalm, ** O give 
thanka unto the Lord ; for He is good ; because His mercy 
-endnreth for ever." Seeing their attitude of supplicaliou, 
aome oourtiera cried : " Behold, the cowards are already 
begging mercy V* " No,'* answered an old officer, who 
knew their way, "you may expect a stem fight from the 
men who sing Psalms and pray.'* 

Tue anecdote illustratea the part the Psalma have played 
in hiatory, especially in the tbroea that accompanied the 
Beformation. The Forty-sixth Psalm, '*God is oar refuge 
an i strength," is the basis of the battle-hymn of that great 
He volution, Luther's ** A strong tower is onr Gkxl." The 
Sixty-eighth, "Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered," 
vraa known among the Huguenots aa the '* Song qt Bat- 
Hea." Savanarola chanted it as he marcbed to the moat 
preciona pyre ever lighted in Florence. After the victory 
•of Dunbar, Oromwell and bis army sung the One Hnndred 
«nd Setenteenth Psalm, " O praise the Lord, all ye na- 
tiona ; praiae Him, all ye people." No man knows what a 
^reat part the Psalma have played in the lives of men. 



These poems, which reflect every praiseworthy human 
emotion, have associated themselves, like the rain and the 
sunlight, with all sorts and conditions of men, women and 
child I en. The penitential groaninga of the Sixth Psalm, 
"O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger," have been 
sobbed out by Catherine de Medici, John Oalvin, and Mrs. 
Carlyle. It might be properly called the "XJniveraal 
Psalm of the Penitent" 

When the eloquent, erratic Edward Irving waa dying, 
he gathered up his strength and chanted, in Hebrew, the 
Twenty-third Psalm, the " Shepherd'a Song." "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the ahadow of death, 
I will fear no evil," whispered Scotland'a greataat meta- 
physician. Sir William Hsmiltoo, and then breathed out 
his spirit The parting words of Luther, of Knox, of John 
Hues, of Jerome of Prague, and of countleea martyra and 
saints, was the fifth verse of the Thirty-first Psalm : " Into 
Thine band I commit my apirit" The northernmost 
grave on the surface of the earth is near Cape Beechy, on 
the brow of a hill covered with snow. In it is buried the 
body of a member of the Nares expedition. A large stone 
covers the dead, and on a copper tablet at the bead is en- 
graved a part of the seventh verse of the Fifty-first Psalm : 
" Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." 

Ne? er was " A Prayer of Mosea, the men of Qod," the 
IQinetieth Paalm, read amid more solemn circumstances 
than on the occasion of the burial of one of the victims of 
the accident upon the Matterhom in 1865. Three English 
gentlemen and their Swiaa guide lost their Uvea. The al- 
moat formless bodies of three of them were found on the 
glacier below the mountain, and on one, that of the Bev. 
Charlea Hudaon, waa found his prayer-book. Taking it 
reverently in his handa, a clergyman, preaent with the 
fearching party, read from it the Ninetieth PAlm. The 
mourners stood around the grave in the centre of a snow* 
field, never before trodden by man. Above was the frown- 
ing mountain and the cloudless sky. Bronzed- faced guides 
and sorrowful friends leaned on their alpenstocks, while 
the minister read the prayer-book version of the Psalm : 
"Lord, Thou hast been our refoge from one generation 
to another. Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever the earth and the world were made, thou art Goi 
from everlasting, and world without end. Thou tumest 
man to destruction ; again Thou sayest, " Come again, je 
children of men." — Youth's Companion. 



The Bslativs Number of Christians. — ^The number of 
Christians haa increased century by century until now they 
far outnumber the adherents of any other faith. The or 
dinary statiatics by which Buddhists are made to outnum- 
ber Christians are totally misleading. The difference be- 
tween Qiiakeriam and the Church of Bome is trifling as 
compared with the difference between sects who are all 
classed together as Bnddhists, but who have almost nothing 
in common except the name and a few merely outward and 
material ressmblanoes. To call all Mohammedans Christ- 
ians wonld be very much more reasonable than to consider 
aa adherents of one religion all who call themselves Bud- 
dhista And this is not all, for in China, which contains 
most of the adherents of Buddhism, this is only one belief 
among many, and the same man is often Buddhist, Taou- 
ist, Confuoianist and " ancestor- worshiper " all in one. 
Taking Christians and Mohammedans all together, it ia 
probable that there are from five to six hundred millions 
of people who believe in one God. Creator and Governor 
of the world, who has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, 
while it is extremely improbable that even a third as many 
are so agreed on any other creed.— C%t<rcA Review. 
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Three Sonnets. 




T HtrHw! boaide two lirtlo gmvpsi that lie 
■Jt jj«;:[lior cUi6e, each with its f;rai*»-grown mqiiTnL 
Jkmath whkb rent twn children, far fmm mniinl 
And itrift* that till the aeniie and men's htarU hs. 
Biuthei tt&d uiater they, their brather I, 
Left now to hve alone with grief profound. 
And but their memory, ne'er to be drowned 
Or loBt light of, though many years go by. 
And as I stood I wondered whether they, 
Whom Death has vrrapped in his strange passire fold, 
Were free from every grief, from every pain- 
Had entered into hfe that knows but day ; 
Or if they still lay passionless and cold. 
In Death's white sleep, never to live again. 



I gu and tal^e my leave of earth i'ov tver \ 

Jusdt on CO to look into thy face, that n^wr 

Frowijird on me, thonyh 1 tTOht^ed tliee o'er and o'er; 

To have thy dcur M'lf netir iiie ua of yore^ 

And feel jCHt one tiUurt vUiik rlmt none con Id iiever 

Tlic ties that bind nnr hrartp.. plad as the wenthcr, 

When Kjinug iiih« iiver b«htli the Hta and shore; 

To feel thi? tmieli of thy poft hand, dear onL% 

And tiPar thypwret voiee calling ont my name ; 

To know tlie ttinlt^rnesrJ nf all thy whys. 

Oh^ lonf^ not wo, my Jit :ti t ! tijy love hath doiii?— 

Bhe cannot (^ven heflr the lone t^indn Umne 

Oifiy Timer f'"' diiviug out tUe t?ummt^r dayj^, 

MT DEAD. 

I>i|[ia unite and motionkttH au. niarblo ooMp 
And color! esft a^ rtJflca pale &ud dead, 
Where cruel winds upon their eweels have ffid^ 
And blown them desolate upon the woM ; 
Eyes with their hght gone, never to behold 
Again the outer world ; ears deaf to tread 
Of patient feet and to the sonnds which wed 
One strong to life, and make it glad to hold ; 
And yet while from my weary, longing eyes 
The tears fast fall to know thy spirit flown, 
And feel the loneliness that now is mine, 
I know that thou art far from all which tires 
- The living and that never will be known 
Or felt by thee Life's bittamesc and brine. 
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PAINTED BY WATTEAU. 
By D.M. 



" Paintbd by Wattean "— bo the legend nms 

About the quaint gilt frame. '< And painted weU," 

I mtunnur; for the tenderest of suns 
Bhlnes softly In upon a forest dell, 

Where, robed in silken sheen and satin floss, 

liadies of fashion tread the golden moss, 

While- g«»itlein«a;o(lr great-grandfathers, trip 

Wftfar 'Oroblc'ln hand beskte a crystal Mrefin. \ 
"Sure ni^Veri^W^^t^r^ smile moved human lip. 

l!he poetrsS^r" Things are not ^hlit tbey seem." 
• Pd^hitps they taa*« not;th^. Perhaps ^fcbint. giMe 
Was'^onlyin the flgtilre and the f^EiAe, ''t- 

-Leaytng^the hoaH a false and foblidh>old. 

P^VOftps' they felt^itbt tiut the'^ghiss ym^s grete, 
^'And'^thk the fldVto.^Wherewith the^hite hand toyed, 

^one%ith ^e* Silent' s]^h of the' Unseen. 
'Perhaps ^thatwoniOii's^lteAirtwtw hardand oold; 
' PiwrKhpir ^e'^man-Vhat? waaed^ her Wid^d- h6r gold. 



Past painter's name and picture, I look out 

Through the lawn window, where the shadows pass 

So swiftly, and eMh shadow with a; shout 

Of sweet giri' laughter' from' the trampled grass. , 

Ah, Watteon, thou art dim- fte all thy suH ; 

The world 4b Wiser, and thy'day is done. 

liOOk hi her there; the* dauj^hter pt the house. 

Slim as >a Uly, fair as floWefs-^&re fair. 
• And' look at him; the lord of-le^^es^bf grouse, . 

' Stalwart Ss Oa]ahad,'and as debdnair. 
No rouge^^r pdwder, wreath dr^Hbboned erook 
Kook theu glad morning light- by lawn and brook. 

Gome, painf th^m^as' they stand— her' tumbled hair, 

Flushed- cheek, and laughlnjg eyes' of dearest blue; 
' Hebroms^ and^ bearded. "Hang ttie' picture th^re. 

And Btty Which is the nobler of the two— 
^ose old-world maiddbs with theii' shepherds gay, 
Or'- these, the mOUr andwoiii&n of cnir day. 



• '.SIMI*-LE REUBEN. 

' By dARLiN Geay. 



A OEkrAiN little Minnesota^ tdWn,wtioh mfty as well4)e 
called Redwood^ any thing eke/was, not many yeaM 
sicde,' the sd€i^e of one of those h^Mrnble railway disasters 
that now and thto'^ocfcttr to terrify the traveling public. 
Among the badly wounded was a certain -Mr. Delamayn, 
of ^ew York, who,' in "company wii^ his- lovely daughter 
Fanny^' and a' prim nlaiden sister, was homeward bound 
frotn * a nSonth's' sojourn at the Lake of the Woods. His 
injuries were so severe that it wto thought- he could not 
be removed to the town^-a mile or so distant — ^by the 
wrecking-train displ^tched to the scene of disaster, and 
the two ladies were -bending over him in an agony of de- 
spair, when the. younger felt a hand laid upon her arm, 
while 'a kindly voice said : 

**'Oan I be of any sarvice to ye, ma'am ?" 

Baising her tearful eyes, she beheld at her side a man 
attited in rough garments, which, however, did not con- 
ceal the shapeliness of his tall and powerful frame. 

He Was regarding her with eyds brimful of pity,- and 
his comely face wore an air of simple good-nature that 
won her confidence at' once. 

*^ Oh, sir," she cried, ** is there not some dwelling near 
at hand to which my father may be removed V 

"Oh, yes," he cheerfully replied. **I live Iwut a 
mile back, and you're welcome to come thar with him." 

•* Thank you," she said, gratefully, rising, while her 
aunt continued to support the wounded man. "But I 
see th&t you have no conveyance at hand," she con- 
tinued, glancing rather hopelessly about her. 

"We shaVt need any," he replied. "I can carry 
the poor gentleman handy enough, and you and your 
mother '" 

" My aunt— Miss Delamayn," she said, oorrectinghim, 
while that lady raised her eyes rebukingly to him, bow- 
ing somewhat more coldly than the occasion justified. 

" Oh, jest so. How d'ye do, ma'am ? Glad to see 
ye 1" he said, with great volubility, bowing and touching 
his hat with rustic grace. " That is to say," he con- 
tinued, in doubt of the propriety of the remark, "I'm 
right sorry to find ye in such a diffikility. As I was say- 
ing, however, my home is only a mile back, and I can 



carry the poor creetur* thar in' no time. So come along, 
ladies, and be sure you'll find a welcome there." 

Saying this, he lifted the insensible ' man from the 
ground, and, turning intoa road that led northward 
through the forest, struck out with long, easy strides 
that the ladies found it difficult to keep pace with. 

Notwithstanding his heavy burden, he talked inces- 
santly on the way, anathematizing at times the managers 
of railways in general, and at others entertaining them 
with genealogical sketches of the Todd family, of which 
he, Beuben — he informed them — ^was a member. 

His remarks were so humorous and ^ unique that, in 
spite of her axixiety, the younger Miss -Delamayn was 
really forced to smile now and then. 

"My mother," he remarked, as they neared their 
journey's end, " is the gentlest creetur' anywhitr in 
Minnesota, and you ladiesll take to her right oft Ws 
ain't got much to offer ye in the way of shelter, but 
mother's mighty tidy in her work; besides that, we're 
honest people, and them's virtues enough to make a 
shanty endurable, I'm a-tliinking." 

Thus he rattled on until they reached a small clearing 
in the fbrest, in the centre of which stood an humble 
dwelling, near which coursed a pretty stream, its dear 
waters shimmering in the sunlight of the glade, and 
growing dark and cool in the shadows of th^ Tunbrageoos 
forest. 

Before the open door was stated a mild - featured 
woman of some fifty years, who, engaged in spinning, 
arose from her work at the appearance of the little 
party, courtesying to the ladies. 

"Why, Beuben, whatever has happened?" she ex- 
claimed. 

"A smash-up on the road, mother," he replied, "and 
this poor gentleman is nigh done tat. These ladies are 
his sister and daughter, and we must take care of 'em 
somehow until he comes round. " ^^ 

" Certainly — certainly I" said the go<i^W^iSfiii, in tonei 
of pity. " Gome right into the house, ladies, and maki 
yourself at home ; and you, Beuben, carry the poor gen- 
tleman into your room." 
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She led the way into a small room, whose solitary 
window admitted the balsamic airs of the forest, and 
whose scntpulotiB neatness aathenticated Reuben's asser- 
tion of her love of cleanliness. 

The coverings of the hnmble bed were spotlessly white, 
and it was with a sense of thankfulness that these aristo- 
ciatic ladies saw their unfortunate kinsman resting on so 
inTiting a couch. 

''Now, Heuben," said the widow, whilst assisting the 
ladies in the care of the wounded man, ''do you hurry 
off to town and brin^ Dr. Jones as quick as possiUe." 

Beuben started off in quest of the rural Esculapius, 
bat, owing "to the many injured, he found some diffi- 
culty in securing that person's services. 

However, upon the arrival of several surgeons from a 
nei^boring city, Dr. Jones was relieved, and hastened 
at once to the bedside of Mr. Delamayn. 

He found the patient suffering from internal injuries, 
which, after a critical examination, he xmmouncefd cur- 
able. Then he proceeded to dress the external wounds 
in a manner that gave, proof that he knew something of 
the science of surgery, notwithstanding his coarse garb 
and homely phraseology. 

It became now the joint duty of Beuben and his mother 
to care for their guests, and never once did they relax 
their kindly attentions. 

As for Beuben, he scoured the forest for game, and 
took unlimited quantities of trout from the near-by 
stream, which, with the purest of milk, the sweetest of 
butter and the whitest of bread, brought strength to the 
invalid, and caused the younger Miss Delamayn to recall 
with something like contempt the "swell" dinners of 
higher society. 

At once her father began to mend, she began the 
habit of accompanying Beuben in his piscatorial excur- 
sions, generally to a point in the stream where it formed 
into rapids. Here the speckled beauties abounded, and 
through his instructions she was soon able to cast the 
fly with almost certain success. 

One golden day, some weeks after her compulsory in- 
troduction to the simple foresters, as the first tints of 
Autumn were touching the maple-leaves, they repaired 
as usual to the rapids, and Beuben began to make ready 
the fishing tackle. 

Miss Delamayn had seated herself on a moss-grown 
rock, and, observing him about to cast the line into the 
stream, said : 

"Don't let us tempt the fish to-day, but come rather 
and sit with me, and we'll talk instead. " 

Flinging the rod aside, he came to her and seated him- 
self at her side. 

She was a pretty girl, in perfect health, with warm 
cheeks glowing with the hues of the rose, and soft brown 
eyes radiant with the light of happiness. 

"Beuben," she began — for he had insisted she should 
call him that — "this will be our last visit to this lovely 
spot, and to-morrow you and your good mother will be 
relieved of the burden of our care. I shall never forget 
your many kindnesses, my friend, nor will I soon forget 
this beautiful wood and stream." 

She waited silently for her companion to speak, but 
he said nothing. 

Suddenly she felt«8omethii|g fall* lightly on her hand 
that was idling with the soft mosses at her side, and 
looking, she beheld what appeared a teardrop there. 
She blushed crimson, but waS' still courageous enough to 
torn her questioning eyes upon him. 

That individual was pulling his brown mustache with 
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blue sky showing through the rift in the msset canopy 
overhead. 

"Beuben!" she exclaimed, betraying both surprise 
and emotion in the tone. 

But he apparently heard her not, for he made no 
answer, but oontinued steadfastly to survey the regiona 
above. 

"Beuben !" she again said, laying her hand on his 
arm ;" tell me what it is that troubles you." 

"Nothing at all," he answered, in husky tonee— " at 
least nothing that would interest you." 

"Now, Beuben," she said, reprovingly, "that implies 
your belief in my ingratitude. You ought to know that 
anything concerning your welftyre and happiness would 
interest me. Then tell me the cause of your apparent 
unhappiness." 

"Well, Miss Fanny," he began, in a hesitating way, 
"I'm sorry— that is to say,Tm right glad we've been of 
sarvice to you, but somehoW. I'm sorry; you came here. " 

" Sorry we came here I What do you mean, Beuben ?" 
she asked, perfectly ignorant of the cause of his dejec- 
tion. 

«MiBs Fanny," he said, rising and standing before her 
in an attitude of contrition, " I thought I could let you 
go away and never teU you what's in my heart of late — 
but I can't. Hear me, then, and forgive me if you can. 
I'm only a rough lumberman, but Tm an honest man, 
ain't I ?" 

"Oh, yes," she answered, nervously, wondering what 
he would say next 

"Well, then, when you came here with your poor 
father, I says to myself, 'Beub, do your best for 'em, 
and keep clear o* the young lady.' But I couldn't keep 
clear of her ; or, when I did, I was sure to see her sweet 
face framed in the bright leaves of the woods, or look- 
ing up at me from the water there, and, though I tried 
to run away from it, it followed me everywhar. I never 
knew how fast you was a-holding me until one night 
when I stood out here and watched you as you sat by 
your window ; for, by-and-by, when you went away, and 
I couldn't see you any longer, it seemed as if something 
had gone out of my life and left it empty -like, and since 
that time I've been an unhappy man." 

He turned from her now, as if in shame of his con- 
fession. 

" I am very sorry for you," she managed to say. 

"I have no doubt of it," he meekly returned; but 
there was just a tinge of bitterness in the tones. 

"Do not misunderstand me, Beuben," she gently said. 
" I do not despise your love, for I know it comes from 
an honest heart. It is because I so much esteem you 
that I do not encourage you in this. Think what the 
future would be should I do otherwise. I could not 
live here, you know, and you could scarcely begin life 
in a city." 

"You're right. Miss Fanny," he returned, with a sigh. 
" I never thought of that, but only of you. It wouldn't 
be kind to ask you to live in a wilderness, and, of 
course, I could not make a living in a city. I hope you'll 
forgive me this time, and FU never speak on the subject 
again." 

And, to assure her he was wholly resigned to her view 
of the matter, the poor fellow indulged in a sickly smile. 

" But we shall ever be friends— shaU we not ?" she 

queried. 9 n n ^^^^^^^^ 

"Oh, yes," he answered. " YbS^ma^ always count on 
thai" 

" And you will let me write you when I am home ?" 
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''Will 70U do tbat ?*' he cried, his fine face flushing 
^ith pleasure. 

"Yes, sorelj/* she answered; "and yon shall write 
me in retnm." 

He hnng his head at this, and was silent for some 
moments. At length he looked np, and said : 

" I'm ashamed to let jon know it, Miss Fanny, but I 
never lamed to read or write— in fact, I never got a 
chance to learn. One don't need much eddioation in my 
business, and I never gave it much thought until you 
came, and then I wished I had." 

"Oh» Qeaben," said this sweet girl, "if you had only 
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told me this in the beginning of our acquaintance, I 
could have taught you to do both !" 

"I was ashamed to let you know it, and now it is too 
late," he returned, with a bitter sigh. 

" And to think I cannot write you, after all !" she said, 
m tones of disappointment. 

"Oh, yes, you can," he cried, in alarm. "You just 
send the letter along, an' I'll get old Unde Gale Peters 
to read it for me. He lives about a mile back, and makes 
baskets for a livin'; but he's eddicated, for all thai" 

" Very well, then ; in a month from to-day you may 
expect a letter from me. But, Reuben," she said, bright- 
ening up, as 
with some 
happy idea, 
"why don't 
you ask this 
old gentle- 
man to teach 
you how to 
read and 
write!" 

"I'll do 
it I" he cried, 
with energy. 
* * I never 
thought of it 
afore, but 111 
commence 
right away 
after you 
leave us, and 
jest as soon 
as Fve lamed 
how I'll write 
you a letter." 
"That will 

be splendid," she said. And she wrote on a card a list 
of such books as she thought nyre suitable for a be- 
ginner, after which they both went slowly, and she 
somewhat sadly, from the place. 

The next morning found the Delamayns safely on 
board an eastward-bound railway express-train, and as 
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the signal sounded to start, Heuben bent down and 
whispered to the fsit girl : 

" Good-by, Miss Fanny ; we may never meet again, 
but I want you always to remember me as your friend, 
one that'll oome to you at your bidding, no matter whar 
you be, and, if you're in need, stand between yon and 
the world." 

" I believe you, dear friend," she murmured, her soft 
eyes filling with tears, "and I will not forget you. 
Good-by — and, Beuben, you'U some time come and visit 
us, will you not ?" 

" Wotdd you like to hev me ?" he asked, eagerly. 

"Yes, surely," she replied. 

" Then I'll come, if God lets me live. Somethin' tells 
me we'll meet agin ; so don*t forget me, and HI oome." 

Then he was gone, and the noisy train swept out of the 
little station, and Miss Delamayn's tears gathered thick 
and thicker as she was bome swiftly from the place that 
had become 
dear to her 
through its 
many happy 
associations. 



Chapteb IL 

SiiOwiiY and 
sadly went 
Beuben back 
to his now 
desolate 
hearth. The 
strength that 
had support- 
ed him in the 
presence of 
the woman he 
adored was 
gone now, and 
he sat wearily 
down with a 
sigh that 
caused the 
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wiJow to regard him with 
anxiona eyes, for Bbe had 
read his hearfc weeks before. 

Bj-and-bj his eje fell upon 
the litUe sketch that she had 
given him a month gone, and 
the sight of this, her handi- 
work, added to the desola- 
tion that reigned in his heart 

Sighing again, he rose from 
his ohair, and donning his old 
and tattered ooat and hat, 
which for long had been dis- 
carded, hnrried off to the 
woods. 

There was a moss-oovered 
rock which had been her 
fftYorite seat, and near bj it 
was the birch-tree on whose 
polished bole she had cary^d 
her name. 

The djing leaves came 
drifting downward one by 
one, and laid their bright 

colors on the sober mosses ; the soft sonthem winds 
sighed among the half-dothed branches overhead, as 
though mooming nature's nniversal decay ; and as he 
heard and saw, a thousand memories of the brief and 
happy past rose up before him, and he was fain to 
turn from the scenes that awoke them and seek forget- 
fnlnesB elsewhere. 

He had no heart for labor this day, and remembering 
that he must purchase the books which she had named, 
he started off to the village in quest of them. 

There was but one place in the town where they might 
be obtained, which was kept by two spinster sisters of 
the respectable name of Spriggins, one of whom was tall, 
thin aad sober, while the other was short, broad and 
merry. They were said to be twins, but this was denied 
by either speaking of the other as her elder sister. 

Thither Beuben repaired, somewhat ashamed to ask 
for the primers and much tempted to bribe a small boy, 
MliTig at the door, to make the purchase for him. 

** Going to teach, Beuben ?*' f^tiously inquired the 
merry one, who had long wished to be caUed Mrs. Todd. 
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"You've hit it exactly, Miss Spriggins," he answered, 
dryly; "I'm a-goin' to teach Beuben. " 

"That's beautiful writing," she remarked, referring to 
the names of the books written by Miss Delamayn. 
"I s'pose it's that lady's that's been a-staying at your 
place since the accident ?" she ventured. 

" It ain't onlikely ; but I s'pose you'll sell me the 
books all the same, won't you ?" he said, a little coldly, 
not liking the question. 

"Oh, certainly," she answered, with much dignity; 
and she ceased to quiz him. 

Beuben paid for the books and departed. Then tlie 
vials of virtuous wrath were opened. 

"Aristocracy in a flannel shirt !" snickered the merry 
one. 

" Odorous wretch 1" exclaimed the sober one, mis- 
quoting the adjective. 

But the object of this mutual outburst was speeding 
homeward, there to begin his lesson of love. 

Day and night he pored over the simple lessons set 
him by the old basket-maker, and when the time for 

Miss Delamayn's promised 
letter came round, he was 
able to read most of the 
lessons contained in his first 
primer. 

Early in the day that would 
bring the promised letter he 
set out for the post-office, 
which, much to his annoy- 
ance, occupied a comer of the 
Spriggins establishment, and 
after a brisk skirmish with his 
now sworn foes, secured the 
treasure. 

Hurrying home, he held it 
forth in view, exclaiming with 
childish delight : 

" I've got lie letter, mother, 
I've got the letter 1" and he 
handed it to her that she 
might examine the beautiful 
calligrapby that adorned tne 
creamy envelope. 
Next Uncle Caleb was called 
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in to read the preoious iniBsiye, which was done with 
much dignity— Uncle Caleb being somewhat proud of 
his scholarship. 

Miss Delamayn stated that she had arrived at her home 
in safety, though somewhat wearied with .the journey. 
Her father was folly recovered, and wished to be kindly 
remembered to them. 

As for herself, she would never, never forget them ; 
and if she could only know that some time in the future 
she might revisit those grand old woods, and listen again 
to the murmurings of the beautiful river, it would make 
her very, very happy. 

She expressed the hope that Beuben would persevere 
in his studies, and that he would some time pay her a 
visit, as he had promised to do. 

After a kind message to the widow, she concluded her 
letter with an equal expression of gratitude to both for 
the many kindnesses herself and dear ones had received 
at their hands. 

**A very proper young lady," observed Unde Caleb, 
affcer he had read the letter a second time. 

*'She ain*t nothing else," affirmed Beuben. ''She's 
jest perfect. Not a bit proud, with all her money ; and 
you can always depend on what she says." 

Beuben slept but little that night, but spent the long 
hours in dwelling upon the contents of the letter, and 
with the first flush of the morning' light he was up and 
poring over his now doubly precious books. 

All that Winter and the Summer following it he toiled 
like a slave in the forest, and each brief respite snatched 
from his labors was d<3voted to study. 

August came— the anniversary of that event which had 
so influenced his life — and it found him ready to pen his 
first letter. Heretofore Miss Delamayn's letters to -him 
liad been answered by Uncle Caleb ; but now he, Beuben, 
was able to. do this, and as he sat down to his task his 
great, honest heart beat high with joy and pride. 

At once it was finished, Beuben read it aloud to his 
Brother, who pronounced it fully equal to poetry. 

Beferring to his books, and finding that he had spelled 
all the words correctly save one, "very," which was 
written with two ** r*8," and which he conduded to pass, 
saying facetiously that the superfluous letter would show 
her he wasn't stingy with the ink, he placed a geranium- 
leaf inside it and sent it on its way — a phenomenon of 
erudition to its proud author. 

In due time an answer came, complimenting him so 
prettily that he was wellnigh dement^. thereby. 

Hope began whispering to him so importunately that, 
ere he had fully weighed the advisability ol.the thing, he 
had made up his mind to pay Miss Delamayn a visit ; so 
one day he came to his mother, and said : 

"Mother, I've worked pretty hard the past year, and 
we've saved a good bit of money. It is a-going to be a 
hard Winter, and I sha'n't be able to do much work in 
the woods ; so I have made up my mind, if youll have 
no objection, to go and visit Miss Fanny. " 

"None at all, Beuben ; go right along. The trip will 
do you good," said the widow ; and so it was settled be- 
tween them. 

Accordingly, he ordered a new suit of clothes through- 
out, which, if not of the most fashionable fabric, fitted 
his fine form to perfection, lending grace to his erect, 
stately carriage. 

" I reckon Miss Fanny will feel right proud when she 
sees me in these clothes," he remarked, as he stood be- 
fore his mother in the garni^nts. 

" That she will," proudly returned the widow, gazing 
on her idol with adoring eyes. "Beuben," she con? 



tinned, " I want to show Miss Delamayn that she's mM, 
thought of by us, so I've condoded to send her soms- 
thing by you that will be of use to her. Now, I mi^ 
send her a nice story-book, but she's got a plenty of 'em, 
no doubt ; so I'll jest send her some of them wine-^plet 
she was so fond of, along with some nice fresh herbs, in 
case she's took with chiUs at any time. Now, here's two 
bundles — one of 'em pennyroysJ, and the other boneset 
They ain't. nothing equals boneset tea for headache, and 
pennyroyal, as you know, is death agin chills and fevec 
You'll take 'em along with you, I s'pose ?" she added. 

" Of *course I will, mother ; but how will I carry tha 
apples ?" he queried. 

"Well, I've thought of one of Uncle Caleb's wilkr 
baskets, but Fm afraid it would be unhandy, and a bag 
ain't good enough ; so I think Fd better fill one of my 
best pillar-cases with them." 

"The very thing!" cried Beuben. "It'll show our 
regard for her." 

So the widow brought forth from the quaint old bureau 
one of the finest of her fine cambric pillow-cases, which 
she filled with the choicest of the wine-apples. 

When all things were complete for the journey, Beuben 
gave his mother a good-by kiss and wetit proudly aozoss 
the clearing, the well-filled pillow-case under his arm 
and a plethoric satchel in his hand, in which Was care- 
fully stored the invaluable pennyroyal and boneeet 

By making a dHour of some extent, he managed to 
avoid the Spriggins establishment and gain the staticm 
unseen by his &ir foes. 

Stepping proudly aboard the train, he secured a seat, 
and was soon speeding toward the home of his idoL. 



Chaftbb IIL 

Miss Delaicatit was' seated in a voluptuous easy-chaii 
in one of the elegant drawing^ooms of her father's man-^ 
sioB, entertaining the two Miss Croftons, who had jusi 
called, when a ^ servant announced a visitor. 

"Who is it, Thomas?" she asked. 

"It's a man. Miss Ddlamayn, and he looks a low per- 
son," said Thomas, with somewhat of contempt in his 
tones. 

" Had he no card ?" she inquired. 

" No, miss ; but he said that his name was Todd." 

"Oh !" cried she, in delight " Show him in at once, 
Thomas." 

Thomas favored his mistress with a brief stare of 
amazement, . and then retired. In another moment a 
cheery voice was heard in the hall, saying : 

"Put it down kind o' easy, bub; that ere fHllar-csse 
is rather thin, and it won't stand much baagin'." 

Miss Delamayn blushed slightly on observing that her 
visitors were regarding her rather ourioudy, but there 
was no time for explanations, as already Beuben stood 
in the door, wreathed in smiles, and she arose and ad- 
vanced toward him with extended hands, her soft eyes 
beaming with delight. 

"This is indeed a pleasure," she said, as he dasped 
her hand. 

" I've kept my word,*haven't I, Miss Fanny ?" was his 
first remark. 

"Yes," she answered, "and I knew that you. would. 
How is your dear mother's health ?" 

"First-rate, thank you. She sent along some things 
for your comfort, so's you'd know she hadn't forgotten 
you. That boy of yours wasn't agoing to let me bting 
'em into the house, but I told him they was expressly 
for you, and he gave over then. I'll go and fetch 'em 
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in to yon afore he cbangeB his mind and flings 'em oat 
into the back yard." 

And ere she oonld stop him he was ont into the hall, 
whence he soon returned with the oherished herbs and 
the pillow-case — now sadly discolored bj coal-cinders — 
containing the wine-apples. 

For a moment or two Miss Delamayn was much em- 
barrassed, nor was she at all relieyed on taming to the 
ladies and finding them convnlsed with laaghter. 

She gave them a quick, appealing glance, which, being 
well-bred ladies, thej were not slow in acting upon ; one 
of ihem taking up a portfolio of sketches, with which 
they were soon, to all appearance, deeply engrossed. 

Muoh relieved, and deeply grateful to her friends, she 
tamed to Beuben, who continued : 

" Them bandies, Miss Fanny, is boneset and penny- 
loyaL They can't be beat for chills and headache. 
Mother thought you might need something of the kind, 
■o she sent 'em along with a few of the wine-apples yoa 
was so fond ol That pillar-case was as white as your 
hand when I started, and I had no idee they was so 
siaoh dirt on a train of cars." 

** It was very kind of your mother to remember me 
tiioa," she returned, with perfect gravity, " and I shall 
enjoy eating the apples, I know. I will have them re- 
moved at once beyond the reach of Thomas, as I should 
not like them to be thrown away." 

And she rang for a servant, whom she requested to 
ramove the articles to a place of safety. 

•• And now," she continued, ** let me present you to my 
friends ;" and she led him forward to the now demure 
Indies. 

" Mr. Todd, of Minnesota, ladies— the Misses Orofton, 
Mr. Todd." 

"How d'ye do, ladies ?" said he, warmly, extending 
Ids hand, which each in turn was courteous enough to 
ncoept ** Fm glad to meet you, and I hope we'll oome 
to know each other right well." 

For these expressions of goodwill the ladies thanked 
him gracefully, and, after a lew general remarks were ex- 
ehanged, Miss Delamayan begged him to tell them of the 
oooarrenoes at his home since her departure therefrom. 

Thereupon he proceeded to relate those incidents with 
whioh the reader is already familiar, duelling at some 
length on his studies and the pleasure they had afforded 
him. 

Daring his simple recital, his handsome, honest face 
grew so eloquent, and his language so suggestive of the 
gentleness of his nature, that the Misses Crofton were 
fain to acknowledge him a most charming person. And 
when, a little later, they took leave of Miss Delamayn, 
both gave him a cordial invitation to visit them at their 
home, which, of course, the delighted fellow readily 
accepted. 

These ladies had long been on terms of intimacy with 
Miss Delamayn, and the fair trio were constantly getting 
ibeir pretty heads together in the planning of such social 
events as might furnish a fund of innocent enjoyment to 
an ooncemed therein. 4 

Now it happened that Miss Delamayn had announced a 
reception to take place on the evening following Reuben's 
onexpected advent, and she was therefore very naturally 
not a little puzzled as to how she was to present him to 
her many friends, albeit she was resolved that no slight 
should be given the man to whom she owed so much. 
She knew he had no dress suit, but she would present 
him as he was, and intrust the issue to the coui-tesy of her 
other guests. 
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beauty and elegance that fairly dazed the simple fellow 
to behold. The great solan was resplendent with rich 
toilets, the heavy atmosphere was freighted with exquisite 
perfume, the music was bewitching, and the dance quite 
eclipsed anything of the sort ever dreamed of by him. 

By dint of coaxing he was inveigled into a quadrille by 
one of the Misses Crofton, and, somewhat to her surprise, 
he went through the changes with considerable grace. 

This achievement was so gratifying to him that he 
at once sought and won Miss Delamayn's hand for the 
next similar dance, which was gotten through with quite 
as smoothly as the first. 

The guests seemed intuitively to understand his posi- 
tion among Uiem, and were equally lavish with their 
good-natured attention to him. 

Now, these civilities, together with his terpsichorean 
success, quite captured his senses, and led him presently 
into an imprudence. 

One of Strauss's loveliest waltzes was being rendered, 
and the rhythmic evolutions of the dancers so stirred his 
simple soul that he resolved at all hazards to participate 
in the seductive maze. 

Nether of his friends was to be had for a partner, 
being already engaged in the dance, so he set about to 
find one for himself. 

At some distance from him, in a pretty alcove, was a 
group of three ladies. These he approached, and select- 
ing one whose cold,. proud face would have been a wam- 
ing to a more experienced man, he bowed low to her and 
blandly remarked : 

''Good-evening, ma'am, and excuse me if I am over 
bold ; but wouldn't you like to try the waltz ?" 

The haughty beauty raised her scornful eyes to him in 
a little rage, while a low titter broke from the lips of her 
fair companions. Beuben was somewhat abashed at this 
display of high-bred superciliousness, and sought to 
remedy his error with a remark which, intended to be 
reassuring^ only increased her wrath : 

''You needn't be at all afraid, ma'am. I'm a little 
rough in my ways, but I won't harm you in the least." 

This produced the threatened climax. The haughty 
beauty ^ew white with rage, and, arising and motioning 
her companions to follow her, she swept scornfully past 
him, leaving him almost stupefied with amazement and 
concern. 

"Well," he exclaimed, following her with wondering 
eyes, "that's just a little queer! What's the matter 
with her, anyhow ? I didn't say anything unreasonable, 
Fm sure." 

Just at this moment a faultlessly attired, fiercely mus- 
tached little man approached him, and said : 

"Ef monsieur please, he sail come into ze library 
wiz me?" 

' ' Sartinly, " said Beuben. 

As he followed his diminutive guide, he refiected in 
this vein : 

"I s'pose he seen I was kinder put out, and he's a 
doing this to relieve me. Kind of him, anyhow." 

Arrived at the library, he was considerably surprised 
by the little gentleman turning upon him and saying, in 
a voice trembling with anger : 

" Monsieur, I am ze Count Figary." 

"Oh ! be you ?" said Beuben. " Well, I am Beuben 
Todd, of Minnesota, and I am glad to meet you." 

He extended his hand to the angry count. tI/> 

" Monsieur, you haf insult milady, "said he, taking no 
notice of the proffered hand. 

Guess not ; guess you're mistaken," replied Beuben, 
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''I hftf wis mj own eyes see jon, monsietir, so I de- 
mande one satisfaczione I" cried the irate little French- 
man, stamping the floor in his rage. 

** Oh, yon do — eh ? What do yon want me to do ?" 
asked Benben. 

" Ton shall go on yonr knee and make one apologee." 
*• Look-a-here, bnb," said B^ben, gravely. ** If I have 
hurt the lady's feelings, I'm right sorry, and am willing to 
say so to her. That's about all I can do in the way of 
a 'pology." 

" Yon sail go one time down on 
yonr knee," persisted the little 
man. 

"Gness not — gness not," re- 
turned Benben. ** You're a little 
wild, bnb, but you'll git over it 
presently." 

And, saying this, he turned on 
his heel and walked away. 

With a howl of rage, the irate 
Figary leaped upon him, striking 
him fiercely several times in rapid 
succession. 

Benben shook him off as he 
would have done a child, and, 
grasping his collar, lifted him 
free of the floor and bore him, 
struggling and kicking, to the 
open window, out of which he 
carefully dropped him upon the 
lawn below. 

"There, you little varmint I" 
he cried. •* Stay out there till 
you cool off. I could a-smashed 
you all up or pinned you on my 
shirt • front, but I've let you off 
easy on account of your size ; so 
jest sit down on the grass and 
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latched it, leaving his antagonist to glower in at him 
in a paroxysm of rage. He then sauntered leisurely 
into the salon in search of Miss Delamayu. 

But Beuben was destined to further trouble with Count 
Figary, for presently there was heard a wild oommotioB 
at the entrance to the salon, and a voice crying loudly 
and excitedly : 

" Where he iss ? I sail go not nevaire from zis place 
onta I haf hees Hfe I" 

And the little fellow popped into the scdon with the 
suddenness of a Jack out of its box. 

''Aha !" he cried, as his scintillating orbs fell upon hii 
foe. "Now I haf flnd you I will one satisfaction haf." 

And he leaped at him with the fury of an enraged cat 

" What is the trouble, count ?" inquired Mr. Delamayn, 
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who had hastened forward at once that personage made 
his furious entrance into the saloru 
. ** He haf insult me ver mooch," said the count, point- 
ing to Beuben. 

And he proceeded, in an incoherent manner, to relate 
his wrongs. 

Mr. Delamayu heard him through, and, turning to 
Beuben, coldly said : 

** Leave my house, sir I"' r^r\r^r^]c»^ 

"Why, I didn't hurt him i"he exclaimed, in amaze. 

"Will you leave my house, or must I summon my 
servants ?" 

Beuben turned awkwardly to Miss Ddamayn, who^ 
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witk manj of the gnestB, 
Lftd been drawn to the 
spot, and she gave him 
a swift, imploring glance, 
which he ooold not bat 
noderstand. 

"Sartinlyrhesaid, in 
a low voice, and bowing 
graoefnllj to her, he 
tamed awaj and harried 
from the room. 

Hastening to his hotel, 
he sat down and wrote 
MisB Delamayn a fall ex- 
planation of the afiair, 
whieh oocapied him antil 
the morning to finish. 

This he posted at an 
early hoar, waiting that 
day and the next for an 
answer. 

Bat none came. Then, 
io despair, he started for 
his far-off home, which, 
with heart fall of grief, 
he reached in dae time. 

"Mother," he said, af- 
ter he had donned his 
old and toil-worn gar* 
menta once more, and 
gifen her his holiday 
attire, "pat them clothes 
farther use for 'em I" 

Then he went into the woods, and, in spite of the deep 
toiled as he had never done before. 
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Chapter IV. 

Bt the advice of Coant Figary, Mr. Delamayn had in- 
vested large sams of money in certain foreign concerns 
which, according to the coant, were sare to retam hage 
profits. 

They did another thing, however — collapsed very sad- 
denly, and left Mr. Delamayn a penniless man. 

It was an awfnl blow to him, and, being a coward, he 
saocnmbed to it with the help of a deadly narcotic. 
These things happened soon after the ttJdng place of 

the events 
recorded in 
the last 
chapter, and 
they quite 
broke the 
heart of the 
maiden sis- 
ter, and when 
she was laid 
to rest by 
the side of 
hernnfortan- 
ate brother, 
it was then 
that poor 
Miss Fannie 
Delamayn 
found her- 
self alone 
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world. Her wardrobe 
and jewels were all that 
remained to her, and, 
finding a room in an- 
other part of the city, 
she took np her abode 
there, and set oat to 
teach masio for her live- 
lihood. Bat she soou 
learned the fact that 
there were better teachem 
than herself in the field, 
who found it a matter < f 
difficulty to obtain pupils; 
and, after waiting in vain 
for some time for the 
pupils that never came, 
she gave it up and turned 
her thoughts to painting. 
But when, in quest of 
materials for the work, 
she paused before the 
plate windows of an "art 
store," and saw fine pic- 
tures sold at auction at 
prices below the frames 
in which they were hung, 
her heart sickened, and 
she went back to her 
lodging utterly disheart- 
ened. 
A whole month was spent by her in trying unsuccess- 
fully to obtain a clerkship, and finally, in sheer despair, 
she engaged herself to make vests for Messrs. Isaacs k 
Schwart Very bravely she began her task, but her poor 
little fingers grew sore and her soft eyes dim, and then 
her employers, by a species of juggling known only to 
their fraternity, caused numberless gaps to appear in the 
seams of the garments, and quite broke her little heart 
by magnanimously withholding half the price promised 
for the work. 

Then she tocu disheartened, and remained shut up in 
her little room until hunger drove her to the pawn- 
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broker, who, being nationally related to her late em- 
ployer, displayed quite as little liberality in his loans on 
the costly articles tendered to him as they were in re- 
warding her toiL 

Why didn't she appeal to her friends, the Misses Crof- 
ton ? will be asked. Well, they were in Europe ; besides 
Miss Delamayn was proud, and already she had met with 
some coldness from not a few of those who had been her 
friends in the past. 

One by one did her personal effects disappear, and the 
pawnbroker rubbed his fat hands gleefully as he counted 
the profits on each, and Miss Delamayn sighed often and 
wearily as she beheld her only means of support vanish- 
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At length her wardrobe was reduced to two dresses, 
«nd her jewels to a not very costly solitaire ring. This 
latter she took to the human leech, somewhat thankful 
that it wonld be her last visit to him. 

It was quite dark when she left the den, and she hur- 
iied*homewMrd as fast as her limbs would carry her. She 
had not gone far, however, ere she grew conscious of the 
ftM)t that she was being followed by a man. This discov- 
erj lent her wings of terror, and she almost ran along the 
dimly lighted walk. But her pursuer, too, quickened 
bis pace, and, just as she reached her lodging-place, he 
overtook her, and grasped her arm as she entered the 
hallway. 

With a cry of dismay she turned upon him and beheld 
the leering face of Count Figary. He was flushed with 
wine, but endeavored to hide t^e fact, and to allay her 
fears with some maudlin offer of protection. 

But she broke away from him, and fled like a fright- 
med fawn to her room. There she feU upon her humble 
eouch and cried out aloud, in the bitterness of her 
despair : 

*' Ob, merciful Heaven I has it come to this ? Beuben, 
Reuben, you are the only man I have ever known !" 

For many hours she lay sobbing there ; but when her 
grief had finally spent its force, she arose and, bathing 
her tiirobbing temples, sat down to think how she might 
best escape her seemingly evil destiny. 

" Let me see,'* she murmured. . *^I have yet a few dol- 
lars. They will provide me with food and lodging a few 
weeks only. After that I may lie down by the side of 
my dear ones and sleep with them. But, no ; there is 
■CMnething better for me. I will go to Beuben. He will 
never refuse me shelter, I know." 

Thus it happened, one Autumn day, when the leaves 
were falling, that Miss Delamayn alighted from the dusty 
train in the little station where she had bid him Good-by 
two years before, and turned her pale face toward his 
humble home. 

She was weary and worn, and hungry, too ; for, poor 
child, her stinted means had barely paid the price of the 
ticket, and left her nothing wherewith to purchase food 
on the way. She was barely able to shape her footsteps 
toward the distant cottage where she hoped to find 
shelter. 

It was three miles there, and evening was fast coming ; 
but for the sake of the sweet rest she knew would be hers 
at the end, she thought she would be able to perform the 
journey in spite of the darkness. 

She went slowly along the old, familiar path with joy 
m her heart and the light of hope in her tender orbs. 

She soon found, however, that she had overrated her 
strength, for, ere she had gone far upon the way, she was 
obliged to halt and rest her wearied frame. 

Then the night came, and the deep wood grew dark 
and lonely, while grim shadows rose up before her at 
every step, frightening her with their weird shapes. 

But onward she toiled, and when at length she reached 
the friendly clearing the great moon burst through the 
elouds, dispersing the ugly shadows, and lighting up the 
gloomy forest ables suddenly and softly, as God*B par- 
don ofttimes lights up a sin-sick souL 

There stood the dear old cottage, and the lamp -lit 
windows told her its inmates had not yet retired. 

She grew weaker sfcill at sight of it, finding it difficult 
to maintain strength enough to enable her to cross the 
narrow clearing. But, somehow, she gained the house, 
and, halting before a window, she peered within, and be- 
held that which gladdened her weary heart. Seated by 
the table, with book in hand, was Beuben— dear old 



Beuben ! He was much changed in appearance, though 
and was evidently smfferi&g in mind. 

The sight of his pale and careworn faoe brought a 
pang to her heart. 

''Beuben !" she called, in a low, hoarse whisper. 

He started at the sound of her voioe and glanoed nerr* 
ously about him ; but, thinking it only fancy, he teramed 
his studies. 

" Beuben V* she again called, this time with all her 
strength, which was little enough. 

He sprang to his feet as if shot His quick eye met the 
white face at .the window, and, with a great ory of joj, he 
darted out of the door and caught her up in his axms. 

He saw that she was suffering, and bore her qnioUy 
into the house, wh^re, stiU holding her, he fell on hk 
knees and began smoothing her damp tresses and otter- 
ing words of endearment to her. 

''Beuben," she murmured, feintly, "you are all that 
is left me now.'' 

"Oh, my poor little one I" he answered, stQl stroking 
her hair. " Mother ! mother !" he cried ; " Fanny has 
eom§ back to ue I Oome and welcome her." 

Soon .the widow. made her appearance, she having been 
a-bed, .and uomnediately took the weary one in charga 

'^ Build a Bte at onoe, Beuben," she said, "and fetch 
some of; the alderberry wine from the cellar along with' 
some fresh eggs. Make haste, for the poor child is starv- 
in' — I can see it in her^baby face." 

Very soon there were tea and toast and egg^, and other 
good. things, in abundance, ready for the half-famiahed 
girl, and when she had partaken freely of them, she felt 
her strength return^ 

Then she told her story, and from it Beuben gathered- 
that she had never received his letter of explanation. 

But little remains to telL Beuben has married his* 
darling, and both are supremely happy. 

He has erected a g^reat sawmill over the site of the 
rapids, and a new railroad has increased the population 
and business of the little town to that extent that his 
mill is kept running both day and night to supply the 
demand for lumber. 

He is making a fortune rapidly, and has risen some- 
what socially, for only recently he was elected town 
supervisor, and the good mtizens thereof are much 
elated over their choice of candidata 



THE GREAT SPHINX. 

Thb Times prints an account of the excavations made, 
under the direction of M. Gr^baut, with the object of 
clearing the sand '^ich a year ago had buried the (Sieat 
Sphinx almost to the throat The last occasion on which 
the Sphinx was cleared down to the level on which the 
paws rest was in honor of the opening of the Sues Ottial 
in 1869. The work of excavating is at the present tiae 
in active progress. Already the entire fore part of the 
great stone monster is laid bare, and the huge cjie^t, the 
paws, the space between the paws, the altar in front of 
them, and the platform upon which they rest, are onee 
more open to the light of day. Nor is this aD. Between 
the Sphinx and the edge of the Pyramid Plateau a vast 
space has been cleared, thus bringing to view a, fine 
flight of steps some 40 feet in width. These steps,- whi6li 
are described by Pliny, were uncovered by Oaviglia in 
1817, but have since been entirely lost to sight. From 
the level of the area below the great flight of steps (which 
lead down and go up to the Sphinx) one now measures 
the whole height of the huge human-headed monster, 
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whose battered oonntenance stands otit against tke oload- 
lec« skj 100 feet above. The space between ihe paws is 
85 feet long and 10 feet wide. This ^pace was anciently 
eonyerted into a small sanctnarj lined with Totire ta- 
blets, only one of which — ^the famous stela of Thothmes 
17. — ^yet remains in sUil The tablet stands 14 feet high, 
and is cut from a block of the same red granite of As- 
souan whereof ihe neighboring Temple of Khafra is 
built. The granite altar between the paws is of the 
same syenite, and most probably came from the same 
eonyenient quarry. This last, however, is of Roman 



work, very roughly exeonted. The paws of tiie Sphinx, 
ae they now appear, are a restoration of Roman date, 
being cased in oomparatively small slabs, and to some 
extent hollow underneatk The breast of the Sphinx has 
likewise been faced with slabs, apparently in Roman 
times, and these slabs have again been repaired by cut- 
ting away the weathered surface and inserting a fresh, 
facing. 

Like the legs of the Colossi of the Plain, and those 
of the statues at Aboo Simbel, the paws of the Sphinx 
are covered with the Greek scrawls of early travelers. 



WHAT OUR MODERN BOOK GREW FROM. 

ITS ANCESTORS OF STONE, BfUCK AND PAPYRUS— THE FIRST SQUARE BOOK. 



A SMOOTH, flat bone, a bit of rude flint— these were the 
writing materiab with which prehistoric man made the 
books that adorned his cavern home in the rocks or 
fHxj banks ; rude drawings of the chase, far inferior in 
eorrectness (^ oufline to the symbols and pictures 
painted on skins in red and ochre by North American 
savages. The most diligent explorers have rarely come 
upon human beings so low in intelligence as not to be 
able to record ideas of number by means of nmrks or 
Boiohea. True, in a very limited way, scarcely above the 
mental effort of a two-year-old child, but sufficient to 
prove that man almost from the very first was a sort of 
automatic recording machine. 

This instinctive desire to set his mark upon things 
i0Telo]>ed rapidly into an intelligence. From the smooth 
sorfaoe of a bone, a bit of bark, a piece of hide, his 
pieiiire writings extended, so to speak, to the broad 
pages of stone and clay which nature opened in lus pre- 
■eooe. Probably one of the first pages of stone written 
npon by man was the slab or tablet set up to mark the 
rertiiig-place of a dead chief, with its rude symbols of 
Us strength and prowess. 

The first literature of a people is its law^ The page 
np<m which they are written must be enduring, itself a 
symbol of the weight and lasting character of the 
stototes. Hence the stone tablet, in ancient times, served 
ac the only book necessary for the people. To carry 
leoords of the past, ingenuity led to more portable plans, 
like the Quipos of Peru. But with the growth of the 
priesthood and a consequent necessity for a more readily 
manipulated writing material to set forth the mysteries 
sf the cults, man turned his thoughts to the ever-present 
and impressionable clay. He saw that his own and the 
footprints of animals on this material, when hardened by 
the sum, were almost indestructible. He also discovered 
that he could fiishion this plastic material into plates or 
tablets of any size and weight that might please him. 
The clay book may be aptly termed the great progenitor 
of onr - modem book. Three thousand years before our 
Ma, .men learned in. natural history and astronomy wrote 
down iheir thoughts in these clay books. In clearing 
away the ruins of ancient Nineveh ex;tensive libraries of 
<day books were brought to light, composed of oblong 
ii^lets covered with a writing so close and fine as to re- 
quire a glass to decipher their outlines. The cuneiform, 
that is, "wedge-shaped" or "arrow-headed," characters 
of ihe ancient Chaldeans, were written or impressed upon 
•oft clay tablets, which were then baked in the heat of 
the sun. When a book consisted of a number of tablets, 
the last line on the tablet was repeated on the next 
tahki Each tablet or book was numbered, and Lad a 



place assigned it in the library, marked by the same 
number as the book itself, so that the librarian might 
readily lay his hand upon it. The entire literature of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians was contained in these 
clay books. India used, as she uses to this day, the 
leaves of the talipot palm as writing material, furnished 
by Nature's hand, with no necessity of human adaptation. 
Upon entering ancient Egypt the descent of the book 
was ennobled by the substitution of vegetable paper, or 
papyrus, for the heavy and unwi^dy leaves of clay. 

Henceforth the book will be lifted from earth, so to 
speak, upward to man's head and heart, to be for ever a 
comfort and a consolation to him. The most anciem 
monuments of the Egyptians bear witness to the use ot 
this wonderful vegetable film as a writing material. 
Glued together and rolled upon itself, it was destined for 
ages to receive the thoughts of the learned men of 
Egypt and then pass still onward and westward, enter- 
ing Europe through Greece, and reaching Bome in time 
to be wrought into the'Bibyllin<e Books, and later to have 
inscribed upon its. surface t|ie glowing periods of a 
Cicero and the soft messnxestof a Virgil and a Horace. 

To Alexander the Great' is due the honor of recogniz- 
ing the wonderful .utility of tlqs paper, and encouraging 
its gene Ad importation into Greece, and ^ not until the 
twelfth century did it finally disappear from the book- 
rooms of monasteries and' shops of transcribers, sup- 
planted by its great rival, parchment, which had entered 
the field as a book material as early as 200 b.o., and been 
a favorite with authors and bookmen on account of its 
great strength and' durability. 

Greece and Bome preserved the book in its roll form, 
about as they received it from ; the Orient But they 
beautified its exterior to a wonderful degree, ornament- 
ing the ends of the stick upon which it was rolled with 
ivory. The title was either suspended like a ticket by a 
silken cord or pasted on the outside. Gold, vermilion, 
blue, green and yellow were the colors used to paint 
initials, signatures, margins and end pieces on these 
rolls, more especially when the bookmaker was working 
upon parchment The ancient book-room, which the 
architects took delight in ornamenting with marble, gold, 
ivory and glass, somewhat resembled our modem "map- 
room," for the ends of the rolls alone were visible. 

The question which now arises is : How, in the further 
descent of the book, wiQ the wonderful transformation, 
from the continuous roll of papyrus or parchment, vary- 
ing from one to thirty feet, to the present square shape 
with leaves and covers, be effected ? Looking back now 
to those distant ages, it seems as if nothing short of a 
mirft^l^ could have brought about this change, and yet 
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U came about so easily and naiorall j that for seyeral oen- 
tiiries the roll form and square form continnAd to exist 
alongside of each other in perfect peace and good nnder- 
standing. 
The roll form oontinned in nse daring the Middle 




SXIPFBT USXD IM EMQUkXTD TO HOLD XOLLS. 

Ages, for certain kinds of books, especioUy charters, con- 
stitutions, statutes, etc. 

But to resume : It had been the custom of the early 
Bomans to put their treaties on wax tablets, which were 
bordered with silver. Sometimes whole books were 
written upon ivory tablets ; but the most usual form of 
the tablet was the diptych or two>leaved tablet. The 
consuls, upon assuming office, were wont to send these 
diptychs, containing their names and portraits, to their 
friends. Lovers also made use of them to write their 
letters. Ordinary diptychs were made of boxwood or 
maple, while the wealthy demanded richer materials, 
such as ivory or silver, even gold. 

When necessary another leaf was added, forming a trip- 
tych. It will be seen now that a marriage is drawing 
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near. The roll is about to be wedded to the triptyekt 
and tiie issue of this union will be a veritable book I 
Very naturally, the addition of several tnekU leavea womld 
so increase the weight of the tablet book as to render it 
unfit for the very uses for which it was designed. Hence 
the substitution of papyrus and i>archment leaves lor 
metal ones. The outer pages of the tablets, which had 
always been ornamented with carvings, mosaics, etc, be* 
came the 
covers of the t ^£_ 
young book, 
to protect 
its delicate 
pages, and lo 1 
the metamor- 
phosis is com- 
plete 1 The 
early Ghn» 
tians took up 
this form for 
registers, 
annuals, etc., 
ornamenting 
their covers 
so richly that 
they were laid 
upon the al- 
tars as sacred 
objects. 

Here we 
find the ori- 
gin of those 

rich bindings wrought by the monks in later centuries, 
termed ''monastic bindings,*' in which gold, silver, ivory 
and precious stones were combined to decorate tl^e 
upper cover — for it must be kept in mind that., although 
bom, the book was yet uot ttble to stand upright upon 
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Ha edges. It will be oentories yet ere this comes to 
pass. 

During the seyenth centnry, onr old friend papyms 
begins to yield its plftoe entirely to parohment, which was 



to-dsy made its appearance. Its eoming marks an import- 
ant epoch in the descent of the book. But still one more 
propitions event is still lacking— to wit, the invention of 
printing, and then the perfect book will shed its heavy 
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BOW written upon both sides, and at the beginning of the 
tenth century we find an entirely new substance between 
the heavy covers of monastic books. It was at first 
from cotton fibre, but after the lapse of 200 yean 

Mw^^^ •arAM anliafifnf.A<1 tLnA thft flTAnninA TM.nAr of 



covers and stand upright like a Imng of light and Hfei 
But before this happy day dawned, several attempts were 
made to supplant, or, rather, supplement, the writlea 
book. It was the awakening of that sublime idea whioh 
vAfi flAiitinAd to chanire the whole face OL the fflobsu 
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This was the ftppearanoe of the bloek book, lo called 
becanae it was printed from a block, or blocks, upon which 
rade pictures — generally of a devotiimal diaracter— were 
cnt, together with the descriptiye text This kind of 
" book-making " was nndonbtedlj of Chinese origin, and 
was introdnced into Enrope bj Venetian traders. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centnries " block books ** 
were yery common in Italy, (Germany and the Nether- 
lands. One of the most famons of them, the ** Poor 
Man's Bible,'' contained abont fifty pages, filled witii 
Biblical scenes and incidents. Abont 1450, (^ntenberg 
c<Hnpleted the printing of his first book — a Bible — from 
movable type, and the occupation of the transcriber was 
gone for ever. But many years must elapse ere books 
become so plentiful that it will not be necessary to 
chain them to the reading-desk. This custom, which 
dates as far back as the fifth century, continued in exist- 
ence down to the last century, although, of course, in 
rare cases only. 

Jn the fifteenth century whole libraries were thus 
seisured. Books so chained were termed catenati. The 
v(dnme was attached by chain and padlock. The chained 
directory of our day is a survival of this custom. The 
covers of manuscript books, when not decorated, were 
usually in plain oak, sometimes covered with hog's hide, 
with comers strengthened by metal plates, while branch- 
ing hinges and bosses covered the entire book. The 
weight of such a volume may be imag^ed. Petrarch, 
who was accustomed to rest the "Epistles of Cicero" 
up«n his leg while reading, so injured it that the neces- 
sity of amputation was actually threatened. 

But with the advent of printing, the huge manuscript 
books, with their ponderous covers of oskk, soon ceased 
to make their appearance. The strong, tough "paste- 
board," covered with calfskin or morocco, took their 
place, and, even now books thus covered, which were 
printed and ornamented three centuries ago, are still 
fresh and beautiful. The descent of the book was com- 
plete ; ennobled and refined by the skill of man, it has 
reached perfection. There ia no necessity, there is no 
possibility, of further development 

But the book beautiful of the sixteenth century, in the 
wildest dreams of its makers, was never thought capable 
of increasing and multifdying to such an extent as to 
reach the masses of the people. And hence the various 
makeshifts of the early printers to supply this want 

They took the form of broadsides, almanacs and chap 
books. The broadside, which has long since ceased to 
exist, save in the' form of ** posters," was, in the good old 
days of Queen Bess, a thing of light and life, varying in 
its contents from a ballad, a prayer, the dying confes- 
sion of a criminal, to the proclamation of a new king. 
Of course it was always printed on one side only, but on 
so large a sheet, and so closely printed, as to hold quite a 
bookfftl. 

The almanac is likewise a very ancient style of book, 
dating back to 1491. It was not only a calendar, but a 
genuine booklet for the people, telling them what to eat, 
drink and wear ; how to guard against the plague ; how 
to educate^ children, and predict storms ; together with 
the names of saints, dates of festivals, etc. The " chap 
book," so-called from being sold by "chapmen," or ped- 
dlers, made its appearance early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was an attempt, and a successful one, to make 
books for the people. These small volumes, in pamphlet 
shape, treated of a vast number of subjects, from the 
lives and deeds of martyrs, heroes, giants and witches, to 
the art of fortune-telling, weather-forecasting, proverbs, 
wit and wisdom, discomforts of married life« national 



eeoentricitiee and absurdities. Wandering peddlers and 
hawkers frequented markets, wakes and fairs, and dit- 
posed of vast numbers of these chap books. The last 
quaint type of booklet for the people that requires a 
word of mention at our hands is the "horn book," a 
curious contrivance, consisting of a sheet of printed mat- 
ter fastened to a piece of board, with a handle, and oov- 
ered with mica or horn, hence its name of "horn book.** 
It was a sort of primer for the people, and first made its 
appearance in the fifteenth century. Block books, ofaap 
books and horn books aU served iheir purpose well, but 
thanks to the invention of the steam printing press aad 
paper-making machine, books have been so [chea p ened 
that the most glorious productions of human genius now 
gladden the humblest homes. 



OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE DEEP SEA. 



Pbovebsob Akgelo HEUiFBm says that while 
ography ia an old science, our present accurate knowle^^ 
dates from the present generation. Four hundred yean 
ago nothing was known of the Pacific Ocean, and one hun- 
dred years ago we, for the first time, had an approximate 
appreciation of the relations of land and water. The 
proportion of land to water was considered to be as six 
to one, and in 1810 calculations were made to show that 
the earth could not be more than as one to two as com- 
pared with water. The process of measurement, however, 
is very slow, and it is only over a limited portion of the 
earth's surface that it has been carried. Present know- 
ledge on the subject, however, places the absolute pro- 
portions as 1 to 2.76.- 

Next, considering the question as to the nature of 
the trough of the sea. Professor Heilprin referred to Yon 
Humboldt's theory that the water had made its own ex- 
cavation as one that was untenable ; and as to the re- 
markable theory that the mass of the moon represents 
the substance taken away from the earth, and thus form- 
ing the trough of the sea, he said that there was not a 
particle of evidence in geology to confirm it He be- 
lieved that the folds formed by the trough of the sea were 
due to the shrinkage of the earth's crust The lectnier 
went on to say that there is not a single portion of the 
ocean bed having an extent (excepting in a feW instances 
in the cases of volcanic islands) of precipitate shore cliib 
where the rise and fall exceeds a gradient of one in fiva 
Our knowledge as to the depth of the ocean, also, is 
quite recent ; the soundings showing an average depth 
of 12,000 feet, and 27,000 feet as the greatest depth. 

Three peculiarities of the ocean bed which were 
pointed out were the regularity of the plateaus, the 
absence of abrupt promontories and the enormous eleva- 
tion to which some of the promontories raise. The level 
character of the ocean plateaus. Professor Heilprin said, 
is due to the absence of those carving processes which 
are at work upon the land, the gradual leveling dowm 
resulting, not from the currents, but from the graduid 
accumulation of organic and inorganic material which 
has succeeded in finding a level. The remarkable char- 
acter of the prominences on the ocean bed was pointed 
out, one of the peaks in the Sandwich Island rising to a 
height of over 30,000 feet from the ocean bed, a greater 
elevation than any in the Himalayas. The configuration 
of the ocean bed and the gradual descent to the greatest 
depths were briefly described. Dy -^^ijvjvj^l 

The depth to which solar light penetrates into ths 
ocean has been found to be only about 400 meters, cr 
about four times* as great as in the dear lakea of Bwitnt-^ 
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Und. HowoTer, it is not impossible that a peculiar kind 
of iUnmination may penetrate to greater depths, and it is 
not the ease that absolute darkness reigns in the de^ 
sea. Phosphoresoant light is found to be given forth by 
fiahea, as well as from the lower forms of life. Professor 
HeOprin next touched upon the color of the ocean and 
of lake waters. He said that Professor Tjndall's re- 
searcltos diow &at the blaek tint istoA is the chazacter- 
istio of-soUe'waier is due to the absorption of all rays of 
light ;4he' blue tint is dne to the absorption of some rajs 
and the'xefleWdn of others, and the green and yellow 
tints 'indicate the ' presence of sediment in the water. 
The "bc^iin wat^ has a color of its a&a — a light blue, 
and the. green 'effect is due to the reflection of yelled 
lighi^iays mixing witii the blue ; a yellow color shows 
considerable qnuitities of sediment, which oyercomes 
the bine and jg^een "c^ l^iro alone. Until fifteen. years 
ago it was the idea' that the sediment from the earth was 
deposited all over the ocean's snrfiioe, but this is found 
not^to be the case, the depocdt being distributed along a 
yer;^narir6Vliiie of from 200 to 300 miles. 

The ^oceanic fauna is* divided into ,throe classes, the 
Littoral, the -Pelagic and the Deep Sea. Theories as to 
animal life at great depth were disbelieved thirty years 
ago, experience having shown' that along the coast line 
there was a rapid decrease of life from the surface, and 
the oaloulatio'n was made that the zero point would be 
reached 'at -about 1,200 feet below the surface. The 
rupture of tho Mediteiranean telegraph cable, however, 
settled the question, the ruptured ends showing that at 
a depth of 7,000 Or 8,000 feet there were incrustations of 
coral life • and • living ^ shells of various kinds. Now we 
know th4t^aEdmal forms are found^-at 17,000 feet, includ- 
ing nearly all the principal types, sponges, corals, worms, 
cmstanieans and fishes^— the greater number of them 
being merely modiflcatidns of tiie forms found on the 
surfeM3e. A distinctive feature is found in the looseness 
of th&tissua9, due probably to the amount of pressure to 
which ihey* are subjected, it having been computed that 
at a depth of 12,000 feet, or less than the depth at which 
fish lAve been found, a man's body would be subject to 
a predtfure equal to that exerted by twenty locomotives 
each drawing a train of cars loaded with iron. 

In order to explain how these 'delicate forms exist 
under- such pressure. Professor Heilprin compared the 
preestlre'to that of the atmosphere, it being exerted in 
all directions and from what is practically an equilibrium. 
In donclusion,-the lecturer referred to the calcareous de- 
poses which cover the ocean bed over a greater part of 
its dnrface, representing the accumulation of tens of 
thouBimds of centuries, and to the red -clay deposits 
found' at 17,000- feet and below, the shell deposits disap- 
peariilg within a distance of about a thousand feet As 
to the theory of the alternation of the land and sea, he 
said Ishere was no doubt that the land was covered by the 
9ea, b4t that there was ever land where there is now the 
sea tii^re is no evidence up to this time. 



TfiE SOUSE OF HOHENZOLLEEN. 

Thb royal house of Hohenzollem springs from Count 
Thassilo, of ZoUem, one of the generals of Charlemagne. 
His successor. Count Friedrioh L, built the ftunily castie 
of Hohenzollem, near the Danube, in the year 980. In 
1416, the head of the ftunily obtained possession of the 
Provinoe of Brandenburg, and two years later was re- 
cognized as an Elector- of the Empire. A century later, 
the Province of Prussia came into the possession of the 



f^tmily, through the election of Albrecht, a younger son, 
to the post of Grand Master of the Province. This, to- 
gether with the additions to the family possessions made 
by Friedrieh Wilhelm in the seventeenth century, en- 
couraged the son of the '* Great Elector," to crown him- 
self king at Konigsberg, January 18th, 1701, under the 
titie of Friedrieh L From this time forward the domin- 
ions of the kings of Pruana steadily increased, until, 
after the war of 1805, the kingdom covered 187,066 
square miles» with a population of nearly 23,000,000. 
With this growth in power came the natural rivalry with 
Austria. As fag back as 1883 Prossia had formed the 
ZoUverein, or Customs Union, of the German Powers, 
excluding Austria^ This was small loss, financially, to 
the great empire of Austiro-Hungary, but it constituted 
a tie between Prussian and other (German states, and 
threatened Austria's position as head of the Overman Con- 
federation. This led to numberless jealousies and bicker- 
ings, until finally, in 1866, Prussia determined to exclude 
Austria from the Confederation. The victory ii Sadowa, 
July 3d, settled this question, and Prussian influence be- 
came supreme in Germany ; so that during the Franco- 
German War of 1870 King Wilhelm became Emperor 
Wilhelm L of a newly organized German Empire. 



THE SMALLEST KINGDOM. 

Thebs is a little European kingdom named Tavolara, 
the King of which, Paul L, died only a few months ago^ 
full of years and honors. 

Off the northeast coast of the Island of Sardinia lies 
the much smaller Island of Tavolara, five miles long and 
one broad. Its possession and absolute sovereignty Were 
formally granted by King Charles Albert of Sardinia to 
the Bartoleoni f^ily, and for more than half a century 
Paul L, King of Tavolara, reigned over it in peace. On 
the 30th of May last King Paul was compelled to go te 
the mainland to seek treatment for heart-disease. Find- 
ing that science was powerless in his case, the King re- 
turned to his island to die in the midst of his subjects, 
who are forty in number. He died sitting in his chair, 
like the Emperor Vespasian, vainly endeavoring to writs 
a will. 

He was seventy -eight years old. The forty subjects ol 
Be Paolo, as they called him, lost in him a benevolent 
and industrious monarch ; his family lost a kind father ; 
and the wild goats of the island, more numerous than 
his subjects, lost — we will not say they mourn the loss 
of — an intrepid hunter. 

A CHARMING CARLYLE LETTER. 

Amono the newly published Carlyle letters is this alto- 
gether delightful note from him, in his twenty -sixth year, 
to his sister of eleven : " Deab LrrriiB Janb : Thou never 
wrotest me any kind of letter, yet I would be glad to see 
one from thy hand. There is in that littie body of thine 
as much wisdom as ever inhabited so small a space ; be- 
sides, thou art a true character, steel to the back, never 
told a lie, never flinched from telling truth ; and, for all 
these things, I love thee, my littie Jane, and wish thee 
many blithe New Years, from the bottom of my heart 
Does the littie creature ever make any rhymes now ? 
Can she write any ? Is she at any school ? Has she 
read the book we sent her ? Tell me all this — if thou 
hast power even to form strokes— that is, to go through 
the first elements of writing. I am living here in a great 
monster of a place, with towers and steeples, and grand 
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tionses all in rows, and ooaclies and cars and men and 
women by thousands — all very grand ; bnt I never forget 
the good people at Mainhill^nor thee, among the least 
in stature, though not the least in worth. Write then, if 
thou oanst I am very tired, but always thy affectionate 



teresting to New Yorkers. He finds among the esily 
dwellers in the Delaware Yalley the Murrays of 8wa- 
tara, who were of Scotch descent, and appear firrt ia 
1732. They were Presbyterians, and active in the Bero- 
lutionary War ; but Robert, a grandson of the Amigrfmtt 
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brother, Th. GablyiiE. — Give my compliments to Nimble, 
that worthiest of curs. Is Jamie Aitken with you still ? 
I reckon him to be a worthy boy." 



A PniitADELFHiA genealogist, in tracing some early 
Pennsylvania families, contributes a bifc of history in- 



after going to North Carolina about 1750, came back, 
settled in New York, prospered as a merohaat, became 
a Qufikker, and, purchasing the tract of land known ai 
"Murray Hill," gave his name to the fi»hionabl6 oeotrs 
on Fifth Avenue. It was his son, Lindley MBRisy, the 
Quaker, who wrote the grammar, prepared the apelliaff* 
book, and compiled the « English Beadez." 
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Chapteb I.— La>'dlohd's Dauohteb and Tenant's Son. 



a kitchen of moder- 
ate size, flagged T?ith 
slate, h amble in its 
appointments, yet 
looking scoroelj that 
of a farmhouse — for 
there were ntensUs 
about it indicating 
necessities more arti- 
ficial than usnally 
grow upon a farm — 
with the comer of a 
white deal table be- 
tween tbem, sat two young people, 
evidently different in rank, and meet- 
ing upon no level of friendship. The 
yonng woman held in her hand a 
paper, wbioh seemed the subject of 
their conversation. She was about 
four or five and twenty, well grown 
and not ungraceful, with dark hair, 
dark hasel eyes, and rather large, 
handsome features, full of intelli- 
gence, but a little hard, and not a 
little regnant—as such features must 
be, except after prolonged inflaence 
of a heart potent in self-subjugation. 
As to her social expression, it was a 
mingling of the gentlewoman of ed- 
ucation, and the farmer's daughter 
saprema over the household and its share in the labor of 
production. 

As to the young man, it would have required a deeper- 
seeing eye than falls to the lot of most observers not to 
take him for a weaker natare than the young woman; 
aod the deference he showed her as the superior would 
have enhanced the difficulty of a true judgment He was 
tall and thin, but plainly in fine health ; had a good fore- 
head and a clear hazel eye, not over-large or prominent, 
but lull of light ; a firm mouth, with a curious smile ; a 
santmmt complexion, and a habit, when perplexed, of 
pinching his upper lip between his finger and thumb, 
which at the present moment he was unconsciously in- 
dnlgiog. He was the son of a small farmer — in what part 
of Scotland is of little oonsequenoe-Hmd his oompanion 
for the moment was the daughter of the laird. 

** I have glanced over the poem,** said the lady, "and it 
seems to me quite up to the average of what you see in 
print" 

** Would that be reason for printiug it» ma'am ?" asked 
the man, with an amused smila 

** It would be for the editor to determine," she answered, 
not perceiving the hinted objection. 

"Yon will remember, ma'am, that I never suggested — 
indeed I never thought of such a thing 1" 

"I do not forget It was your mother who drew my 
attention to the verses." 

** I must speak to my mother !" he said, in a meditative 
way. 

'* Ton cannot object to my seeing your work I She does 
ToL. XXUL Mo. 4.-19. 



not show it to everybody I It is most creditable to yoci, 
such an employment of your leisure !" 

*' The poem \ras never meant for any eyes but my ow« 
— except my brother's." 

" What was the good of writing it, if no one was ts 
see it ?" 

••The writing of it, ma'am." 

'•For the exercise, you mean ?" 

•*No; I scarcely mean that" 

"I am afraid, then, I do not understand you." 

•*Do you never write anything but what you pub- 
lish ?" 

'• Publish f / never publish ! What made you think 
of such a thing ?" 

••That you know so much about it, ma'am." 

••I know people connected with the papers, and thought 
it might encourage you to see something in print The 
newspapers publish so mauy poems now I" 

'•I wish it hadn't been jnst that one my mother gave 
you I" 

••Why?" 

••For one thing, it is not finished— as you will sea 
when you read it more carefully." 

••I did see a line I thought scarcely rhythmical, 
but " 

•• Excuse me, ma'am ; the want of rhythm there was 
intentionaL" 

" I am sorry for that Intention is the worst possible 
excuse for wrong ! The accent should always be made t« 
fall in the right place." 

•• Beyond a doubt ; but might not the right phkce alter 
with the sense?" 

•• Never. The rule is strict" 

'•Is there no danger of making the verse mono- 
tonous ?" 

••Not that I know." 

••I have an idea, ma'am, that our great poets owe muck 
of their music to the liberties they take with the rhythm. 
They treat the rule as its masters, and break it when tkey 
see fit" 

•• You must be wrong there f But in any ease yon 
must not presume to take the liberties of a great 
poet" 

•• It is a poor reward for being a great poet to be al- 
lowed to take liberties. I should say that, doing thetc 
work to the best of their power, they were rewarded with 
the discovery of higher laws of verse. Every one must 
walk by the light given him. By the rules which otheri 
have laid down he may learn to walk ; but once his heact 
is awake to truth, and his ear to measure, melody, aa^ 
harmony, he must walk by the light and the music GM 
gives him." 

"That is dangerous doctrine, Andrew !" said the lady, 
with a superior smile. "But/' she continued, ••! wif 
mark what faults I see, and point them out to you." 

•• Thaok you, ma'am ; but please do not send the veraei 
anywhere." 

"I will not. except I fio^ftemwoi^][3n need net 
be afraid ! For my futberr sake r wuT nave an ejC'^s 
yonr reputation." 
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*• I am obliged to you, ma'am," retnrned Andrew, but 
with blB ourioQs smile, hard to desoribe. It had ia it a 
wonderful mixing of sweetness and humor, and a some- 
thing that seemed to sit miles above his amusement A 
heayenlj smile it was. ko owing too much to be angry. It 
had in it neither offense nor scorn. In respect ot Lis 
j^oetry he was shy, like a girl ; but he showed no rejection 
of the patronage forced upon him by the lady. 

He rose and stood a moment 

" Well, Andrew, what is it ?" 

^When will you allow me to call for the Tene8^- 

** In the course of a week or so. By that time I shall 
have made up my mind. It in doabt, I shall ask my 
father." 

*'I wouldn*t like the laird to think I spend my time on 
poeti^." 

**You write poetry, Andrew ! A man should not do 
what he would not have known." 

** That is true, ma'am ; I only feared an erroneous 
conclusion." 

** I will take care of that My father knows that you 
are a hard-working yoang man. There is not one of his 
farms in better order than youra. Were it otherwise, I 
should not be so interested in your poetry." 

Andrew wished her less interested in it To hare his 
Terses read was like having a finger poked in his eye. He 
had not known that his mother looked at his papern. But 
he showed little sign of his annoyance, bade the lady 
good-morning, and left the kitchen. 

Miss Fordyce followed him to the door, and stood for a 
moment looking out In front of her was a payed conrt, 
surrounded with low buildings, beween two of which was 
Tisible, at the distance of a mile or so, a railway line 
where it approached a viaduct She heard the sound 
of a coming train, and who in a country place will 
]U>t stand to see one pass I 

CHAPTER II. J 
An AocmBHT. 

Whilb the two were talking, a long train, part carriages, 
part trucks, was rattling through a dreary country, where 
ii could never have been were there not regions very dif- 
ferent on both sides of it For miles in any direction, 
nothing but humpy moorland was to be seen, a gathering 
of low hills, with now and then a higher one, its sides 
broken by occasional torrents, iu poor likeness of a mount- 
ain. No smoke proclaimed the presence of human dwell- 
ings ; but there were spots between the hills where the 
hand of man had helped the birth of a feeble fertility ; and 
in front was a small but productive valley, on the edge of 
which stood the ancient house of Potlurg, with the heath 
behind it ; over a narrow branch of tnis valley went the 
viaduct -— - 

It was a slow train, with few passengers. Of these, 
one was looking from his window, with a vague, foolish 
sense of superiority, thinking what a forgotten, scarce 
created country it seemed. He was a well-dressed, good- 
Woking fellow, with a keen but pale gray eye, and a fine 
forehead, but a chin such as is held to indicate weakness. 
More than one, however, of the strongest women I have 
koown were defective in chin. .-'>-'* *i • ■*»■ . 

The young man was in the only fint-olass carriage of 
tho train, and alone in it Dressed in a gray suit, he was 
aJittle too particular in the smaller points of his attire, 
and lacked, in consequence,* something of the look of a 
gentleman. Every now and then he would take off his 
hard^ round hat, and pass a white left hand through his 
•hort-out^ mousey hair, while his right caressed a far 



longer mustache, in which he seemed interested. A cer- 
tain indescribable heaviness and lack of light charaotensed 
his pale face. 

It was a lovely day in early June. The air was rather 
cold, but youth and health care little about temperature 
on a holiday, with the sun shining, and that sweetest sense 
— to such at least as are ordinarily bound by routine, of 
having nothing to da To many men and women the 
greatest trouble is to choose, for self is the hardest of 
masters to please ; but as yet George Orawford had not 
been troubled with much choosing. 

A crowded town behind him, the loneliness he looked 
upon was a pleasure to him. Compelled to spend time in 
it, without the sense of being on the way out of it, his 
own company would soon have grown irksome to him ; 
for however much men may be interested in themselfeSi 
there are few indeed who are interesting to themselves. 
Those only whose self is avare of a higher presence can 
escape becoming bores and disgusts to themselvasi That 
every man is endlessly greater than what he calls himself 
must seem a paradox to the ignorant and dull, but a uni- 
verse would be impossible without it Oeorge had not 
arrived at the discovery of this fact and yet was for the 
present contented both with himself and with his oircum* 
stances. 

1 he heather was not in bloom, and the few flowers of 
the heathy land made no show. Brown and darker brown 
predominated, with here and there a shadow of green; 
and, weary of his outlook, George was settling baok to 
his book, when there came a great bang, and a tearing 
sound. He started to his feet, and for hours knew nothing 
more. A truck had run off the line and turned over; 
the carriage in which he was had followed it^ and one 
of the young man*s legs was broken. 



CHAPTER HL 
Help. 

*' PapI I pspa t there is an accident on the line f ex- 
claimed Miss Fordyce, running into her father's study, 
where he sat surrounded with his books. <* I saw it from 
the door 1" 

" Hush 1" returned the old men, and listened. *' I hear 
the triin going on," he said, after a moment 

"Part of it is come to grief, I am certain," answered 
his daughter. **I saw something faU." 

"Well, my dear?" 

•• What shall we do ?" 

" What would you have us do V* rejoined her father, 
without a movement toward rising. " It is too far off for 
us to be of any use." - — — 

**We ought to go and see." 

" I am not fond of such seeing, Alexa, and wUl not go 
out of my way for it The misery I cannot avoid is 
enough for me." 

But Alexa was out of the room, and in a moment more 
was running, in as straight a line as she conld keep^ 
across the heath to the low embankment 

Andrew caught sight of her, running. He conld not see 
the line, but, convinced that something was the matter, 
turned and ran in the same direction. 

It was a hard and long run for Alexa, over snoh ground. 
Troubled at her father's indifference, she ran the faster — 
too fast for thinking, but not too fast for the thoaghls 
that came of themselves. What had oome to her father ? 
Their house was the nearest I She oould not shut oat the 
oonvictien that, since succeeding to the j^roperty, he h«d 
been growing less and less neighborly. 

She had oaught up a bottle of brandy, which impeaed 
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her ninniog. Yet she made good speed, her dress 
filtered high io the other hand. Her long dark hair 
broken loose and flying in the wind, her assamed dignity 
lorgotten, and only the woman awake, she ran like a deer 
-over the heather, and in little more than a qnatter of an 
honr, though it was a long moor-mile, reaohed the em- 
•bankment, floslied and panting. 

Some of the carriages had rolled down, and the rails 
^ere a wreck. Bat the engine and half the train had 
kept on ; neither driver nor stoker was hnrt, and they 
were hnrrying to fetch help from the next station. At 
tbe foot of the bank lay George Crawford insensible, with 
4he guard of the train doing what he oonld to bring him 
to conscioQsnesB. He was on his back, pale as death, with 
no motion, and scarce a sign of life. 

Aleza tried to give him brandy, bat she was so ez- 
bansted, and her hand shook so, that slie had to yield the 
bottle to the gnard, and, hale and strong as she was, 
conld scarcely drag herself away before she fainted. 

In the meantime, as the train approached the station, 
the driver, who belonged to the neighborhood, saw the 
doctor, slackened speed, and set his whistle shrieking 
wildly. 

The doctor set spars to his horse, and came straight 
over everything to his side. 

"Yon go on," he said, having heard what had hap* 
pened ; ** I shall be there sooner than yoa conld possibly 
take me." 

He came first npon Andrew, trying to make Misfi For- 
<dyce swallow a little of the brandy. 

** There's bat one gentleman hurt, sir," said the guard. 
'^^The other's only a young lady that's run till she's 
dropped." 

<*To bring brandy," supplemented Andrew. 
The doctor recognized Alexa, and wondered what recep- 
tion her father would give his patient, for to Potlnrg he 
must gol 

Suddenly she came to herself, and sat up, gazing wildly 
4ffOiind. 

*'Oat of breath. Miss Fordyce; nothing worse I" said 
4he doctor, and she smiled. 

He turned to the young man, and did for him what he 
«onld without splints or bandages ; then, with the help of 
the guard and Andrew, constructed, from pieces of the 
broken carriages, a sort of litter on which to carry him to 
Potlorg. 

** Is he dead ?" asked Alexa. 

**Not a bit of it. He's had a bad blow on the head, 
ihongh. We must get him somewhere as fast as we 
p sdbly can 1" 

••Do you know him?" 

" Not L But we must take him to your house. I don't 
^now what else to do with him V* 

'*What else should you want to do with him ?" 
'*I was afraid it might bother the laird." 
■•* You scarcely know my father, Dr. Pratt !" 
'* It would bother most people to hare a wounded man 
quartered on them for weeks !" returned the doctor. 
•* Poor fellow I A good-looking fellow too I" 

A countryman who had been in the next carriage, but 
bad escaped almost unhurt, offering his service, Andrew 
and he took up the litter gently, and set out walking with 
«ate, the doctor on one side, leading his horse, and Miss 
Fordyce on the other. 

It was a strange building to which, after no small anx- 
iety, they drew near : nor did it look the less strange the 
nearer they came. It was unsheltered by a single tree ; 
and but for a low wall and iron rail on one side, inclosing 
what had been a garden, but was now a grass-plat, it rose 



straight out of the heather* From this plat the groan4 
sloped to the valley, and was under careful cultivation. 
The entrance to it was closed with a gate of wrought iron, 
of good workmanship, but so wasted with rust that it 
seemed on the point of vanishing. Here at one time had 
been the way into the house ; but no door, and scarce a 
window, was now to be seen on this side of the building. 
It was very old, and consisted of three gables, a great 
half-round between two of them, and a low tower with a 
conical roof. 

Crawford had begun to recover consciousness, but when 
he came to himself, he was received by acute pain. Tue 
least attempt to move was torture, and again he fainted. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Laibd. 
Conducted by the lady, they passed round the house 
to the court, and across the court, to a door in one 
of the gables. It was a low, narrow door, but large 
enough for the man that stood there — a little man, 
with colorless face, and quiet, abstracted look. His 
eyes were cold and keen, his features small, delicate, and 
regular. He had an erect little back, and was dressed in 
a long-tailed coat, looking not much of a laird, and less of 
a farmer, as he stood framed in the gray stone wall, in 
which odd little windows, dotted here and there at ell 
heights and distances, revealed a wonderful arrangement 
of floors and rooms inside. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Fordyce I" said the doctor. " Tbi« 
is a bad business, but it might have been worse I Not a 
soul injured but one 1" 

"Souls don't commonly get injured by accident !" re* 
turned the laird, with a cold smile that was far from dis* 
courteous. '* Stick to the body, doctor! There yoa 
know something 1" 

" It's a truth, laird !" answered the doctor — but added 
to himself— ** Weill it's awful to hear the truth from 
some mouths I" 

The laird spoke no word of objection or of welcome. 
They carried the poor fellow into the house, following its 
mistress to a room, where, with the help of her one 
domestic, and instructed by the doctor, she soon had a 
bed prepared for him. 

Then away rode the doctor at full speed to fetch the 
appliances necessary, leaving the laird standing by the 
bed, with a look of mild dissatisfaction, but not a whisper 
of opposition. 

It was the guest chamber to which George Crawford 
had been carried, a room far more comfortable than • 
stranger might, from the aspect of the house, have 
believed possible. Everything in it was old-fashioned, 
and, having been dismantled, it was not in apple-pie 
order ; but it was rapidly and silently restored to its 
humble ideal ; and when the doctor, after an incredibly 
brief absence, returned with his assistant, he seemed both 
surprised and pleased at the change. 

'* He must have some one to sit up with him. Miss For- 
dyce," he said, when all was done. 

"I will myself," she answered. "But you mutt 
give me exact directions, for I have done no nursing." 

<* If you will walk a little way with me, I will tell you 
all you need know. He will sleep now, I think^«t leaat 
till you get back ; I shall not keep you beyond a lew 
minutes. It is not a very awkward fraotore," he oon« 
tinned as they went « It might have been much worit t 
We shall have him about in a few weeks. But he will 
want the greatest care while the bones are uniting," 
The laird turned from the bed, and went to hia B^nij^l 
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wbere he walked up and down, loet and old and pale, the 
Tory fiibliad of the room with its ancient yolames all 
around. Whatever his eyes fell npon, he turned from, as 
if he had no longer anj pleasure in it, and presently stole 
back to the room where the sufferer lay. On tiptoe, with 
a caution suggestive of a wild beast asleep, he crept to 
the bed, looked down on his unwelcome guest with an ex- 
pression of sympathy crossed with dislike, and shook 
his head slowly and solemnly, like one injured but for- 
giving. 

His eye fell on the young man's pocketbook. It had 
fallen from his coat as they undressed him, and was on a 
table by the bedside. He caught it up just ere Alexa 
re-entered. 

"How is he, father?" she asked. 

"He is fast asleep,*' answered the laird. "How 
long does the doctor think he will have to be here ?" 

"I did not ask him,** she replied. 

"That was an oversight, my child,** he returned. "It 
is of consequence we should know the moment for his 
removal.** 

" We shall know it in pood time. The doctor called 
it an affair of weeks — or months — I forget. But you shall 
not be troubled, father. I will attend to him.'* 

" But I am troubled, Alexa ! You do not know bow 
little money I have I** 

Again he retired— slowly, shut his door, locked it, and 
began to search the pocketbook. He found certain 
banknotes, and made a discovery ooncarning its owner. 

With the help of her old woman, and noiselessly, while 
.Crawford lay in a half-slumber, Alexa continued making 
the chamber more comfortable. 

Chintz cartains vailed the windows, which, for all their 
narrowness, had admitted too much light ; and an old 
carpet deadened the sound of footsteps on the ereaking 
boards — for the bones of a house do not grow silent with 
age ; a fire burned in the antique grate, and was a soul to 
the chamber, which was chilly, looking to the north, 
with walls so thick that it took half the Summer to warm 
through. 

Old Meg, moving to and fro, kept shaking her head like 
her master, os if she also were in the secret of some 
house- misery ; but she was only indulging the funereal 
temperament of an ancient woman. 

As Alexa ran through the heather in the morning, she 
looked not altogether unlike a peasant ; her shoes were 
strong, her dress was short ; but now she came and went 
in a soft-colored gown, neither ill-made nor unbecoming. 
She did not seem to belong to what is called society, bat 
ahe looked dignified, at times almost stately, with an ex- 
pression of superiority, not strong enough to make her 
handsome face un pleasing. It resembled her father's, but, 
for a woman's, was cast in a larger mold. 

The day crept on. The invalid was feverish. His 
nurse obeyed the doctor minutely, to a single drop. She 
had her tea brought her, bnt when the snpper-honr 
arrived, went to join her father in the kitchen. 



CHAPTER V. • 

Aftsb Suppeb. 
They always ate in the kitchen. Strange to say, there 
was no dining-room in the house, though there was a 
sweetly old-fashioned drawing-room. The servant was 
with the sufferer, but Alexa was too mnch in the sick- 
room notwithstanding, to know that she was eating her 
porridge and milk. The laird partook but sparingly, on 
the ground that the fare tended to fatness, which afflic- 
4ion of age he congratulated himself on having hitherto 



escaped. They ate in silence, but not a glance of her 
father that might indicate a want escaped the danghter. 
When the meal was ended, and the old man had given 
thanks, Alexa put on the table a big Black bible, which 
her father took with solemn face and reverent gesture. In 
the course of his nightly reading of the New Testament, 
he had oome to the twelfth chapter of St. Luke, with the 
Lord's parable of the rich man whose soul was required 
of him : he read it beautifully, with an expression that 
seemed to indicate a sense of the Lord's meaning what He 
said. 

"We will omit the p?alm this evening — for the sake of 
the sufferer," he said, having ended the chapter. "The 
Lord will have mercy and not sacrifice." 

They rose from their chairs and knelt on the atone 
floor. The old man prayed with much tone and expres- 
sion, and I think meant all he said, though none of it 
seemed to spring from fresh need or new thankfulness, for 
he used only the old stock phrases, which flowed freely 
from his lips. He dwelt much on the merito of the 
Saviour; he humbled himself as the chief of sinners, 
whom it must be a satisfaction to God to cut o£^ but a 
greater satisfaction to spare for the sake of one whom He 
loved. Plainly the man counted it a most important 
thing to stand well with Him who had created him. 

When they rose, Alexa looked formally solemn, but the 
wan face of her father shone ; the Psyche, if not the Ego» 
had prayed — and felt comfortable. He sat down, and 
looked fixedly, as if into eternity, bnt perhaps it was inta 
vacancy ; they are much the same to most people. 

"Come into the study for a moment, Lexy, if you 
please," he said, rising at length. His politeness to his 
daughter, and indeed to all that came near him, was one 
of the most notable points in his behavior. 

Alexa followed the black, slender, erect little figure up 
the stair, which consisted of about a dczen steps, filling^ 
the entrance from wall io wall, a width of some twelve 
feet. Between it and the outer door there was but room 
for the door oC the kitchen on the one hand and that of a. 
small closet on the other. At the cop was a wide space, a 
sort of irregular hall, more like an out-of-door oouHv 
paved with large flat stones, into which projected the 
other side of the rounded mass, bordered by the grassy 
indosnre. 

The laird turned to the right, and through a door into 
a room which had but one small window, hidden by book- 
oases. Naturally it smelt musty, of old books and decayed 
bindings, an odor not unpleasant to some nostrils. He 
dosed the door behind him, placed a chair for his daugh- 
ter, and set himself in another by a deal table, upon which 
were books and papers. 

"This is a sore trial, Ahx I" he said, with a sigh. 

"It is indeed, father— for the poor young man !" she 
returned. 

"True; but it would be selfish indeed to regard the 
greatness of his suffering as rendering our trial the less. 
It is to us a more serious matter than you seem to think. 
It will cost much more than, in the present state of 
my finances, I can afford to pay. You little think ** 

"But, father," interrupted Alexa, "how could we 
help it ?" 

" He might have been carried elsewhere !" 

" With me standing there ! Surely not, father ! Even 
Andrew Ingrau offered to receive him." 

" Why did he not take him, then ?" 

" The doctor wouldn't hear of it And I wouldn't hear 
of it either." 

" It was ill-considered, Lexy 
— though, alas! not paid for." 



But what's^done is done 
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'* We mnflt take tbe lack as it oomes, dear father 1*' 
«aid Aleza. 

"Alexa," rejoined tbe laird, vith solemnity, "jon 
ongbt nerer to mention lack. Tbere is no snob thing. It 
was either for tbe yonng man's sins, or to prevent worse, 
or for neeessaty discipline, tbat tbe train was OTertnrned. 
Tbe oanae is known to Him, All are in His handstand 
we most beware of attempting to take any out of His 
bands, for it cannot be done." 

"Then, father, if tbere be no chance, onr part was 
ordered too. So there is tbe young man in onr spare 
room, and we must receive onr share of the trouble as 
from tbe hand of the Lord." 

" Certainly, my dear I it was the expense I was thinking 
of. I was only lamenting — bear me witness, I was not 



enoe here ; next to the grace of Qod, money is tbef thing 
hardest to get and hardest to keep. If we are not wise 
with it, the grace— I mean money — will not go far." 

" Not BO far as the next world, anyhow !*' aaid Alexa, as 
if to herself. 

<* How dare yon, child ! Tbe Bedeemer tells us to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when we 
die it may receive us into everlasting habitations !" 

**I read the passage tbis morning, father ; it is they^ not 
it, will receive you. And I bave heard that it ought to be 
translated, ' make friends vfith, or bt/ mecms of, the mam* 
mon of unrighteousness.'" 

'*! will reoonsiJer the passage. We must not lightly 
change even the translated word 1" ' 

The laird had never thought that it might be of conee* 




' IN TBS COUBSS OP HIS NIOHTLT B1ADIN0 HS HAD COMB TO THB OHAPTBB OF ST. LUKB WITH THB PABABLK OP THB RICH MAM. 



opposing — the will of the Lord. A man's natural feelings 
remain." 

'* If the thing is not to be helped, let us think no more 
about it I" 

'*It is the expense, my dear ! Will you not let your 
mind rest for a moment upon the fact ? I am doing my 
utmost to impress it upon you. For other expenses tbere 
is always something to show ; for tbis tbere will be 
nothing, positively nothing I" 

"Not tbe mended leg, father ?" 

**The money will vanish, I tell you, as a tale that is 
told." 

**It is our life that vanishes that way !" 

" Tbe simile suits either. So long as we do not use the 
woids of Scripture irreverently, tbere is no barm in mak- 
ing difbrtot application of them. Tbere is no irrever- 



qnenoe to him one day to have friends in the other world. 
Neither bad he reflected tbat tbe Lord did not regard tbe 
obligation of gratitude as ceasing with this life. 

Alexa bad reason to fear that her father made a friend 
o/t and never a friend wilh, tbe mammon of unrighteous* 



At the same time the half-penny he put in the plate 
every Sunday must go a long way if it was not estimated, 
like that of tbe poor widow, according to the amount he 
possessed, bat according to tbe difficulty he found in 
parting with it. 

"After weeks, perhaps months, of nursing, and food, 
and doctor's stuff," resumed tbe laird, **he will walk 
away, and we shall see not a plack of tbe money he car- 
ries with him. Tbe visible will become the invisible, tbe 
present the absent!" 
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•' The little ifc will coat you, father ** 

"Hold there, mj child ! INjoa eall any cost little, I 
will not hear a word more ; we thonld be but mnning a 
raoe from difTerent points to different goals I It will oost 
^-that is enough ! How maoh it will cost me^ yon cannot 
calonlate, for yon do not know what money stands for in 
my eyes. There are things before which money is insig- 
nificant !** 

« Those dreary old books !*' said Alexa to herself, cast- 
ing a glance on the shelves that filled the room from floor 
to ceiling, and from wall to walL 

""What 1 was going to say, father," she retnrned, "was, 
that I have a little money of my own, and this affair shall 
cost you nothing. Leare me to oontriTe. Would you 
tell him his friends must pay his board or take him 
away ? It would be a nice anecdote in the annals of the 
Fordyces of Potlurg !" 

*' At the same time, what more natural ?*' rejoined her 
father. " His friends must in any case be applied to I I 
learn from bis pocketbook " 

"Father r 

"ContcDt yourself, Alexa. I haTc a right to know 
whom I recdiye under my roof. Besides, have I not 
< learned thereby that the youth is a sort of connection I" 

"You don't mean it, father?" 

"I do mean it His mother and yonrs were first 
cousins." 

"That is not a connection ; it's a close kinship !** 

"Is it?" said the laird, dryly. 

" Anyhow," pursued Alexa, " I give you my word you 
shall hear nothing more of the expense." 

She bade her father good-night, and reti***!ung to the 
bedside of her patient^ released Meg, 



%}HAPTEB YL 
About thb Laibo. 

Thomas Fobdygb was a sucker from the root of a rery 
old family-tree, born in poverty, and, with great pinching 
of father and mother, brothers and sisters, educated for 
the Church. But|from pleasure in scholarship, from ar- 
chaeological tastes, a passion for the arcana of history, and 
a love of literature, strong, although not of the highest 
' kind, he had settled down as a schoolmaster, and in his 
caliiug had excelled. By all who knew him he was re- 
garded as an accomplished, amiable, and worthy man. 

When his years were verging on the undefined close of 
middle age, he saw the lives between him and the family 
property one by one wither at the touch of death, until 
at last there was no one but himself and his daughter to 
succeed. He was at one time the head of a flourishing 
school in a large manufacturing town ; and it was not 
without some regret» though with more pleasure, that he 
yielded his profession, and retired to Potlurg. 

Greatly dwindled as he found the property, and much 
and long as it had been mismanaged, it was yet of con- 
siderable value, and worth a wise care. The result of the 
labor he spent upon it was such that it had now for years 
yielded him, if not a large rental, one far larger at least 
than his daughter imagined. Bnt the sinking of the 
schoolmaster in the laird seemed to work ill for the man, 
and good only for the land. I say seemed, because what 
we call degeneracy is often bnt the unveiling of what was 
there all the time ; and the evil we could become, we are. 
If I have in me the tyrant or the miser, there he ia, and 
such am I — just as curely as if the tyrant or the miser 
were even now visible to the wondering dislike of all my 
neighbors. 

For the laird, nature could ill replace the human influ- 



ences that had surrounded the eohoobnaater ; while ea-^ 
largement both of means and leisure enabled him i» 
develop by indulgence a passion for a peonliar kind of 
possesaion, which, however refined in its objects, wes yei 
but a branch of the worship of Mammon. It suits the- 
enemy just as well, I presume, that a man should give hie- 
soul for coina as for money. In consequence he was grow* 
ing more and more withdrawn, ever filling less the part- 
of a man — which is to be a hiding-place from the wind, %. 
covert from the tempest He was more and more for 
himself, and thereby losing his life. Dearly as he loved- 
his daughter, he was, by slow fallings away, growing ever 
less of a companion, lees of a oomfort, less of a neoeesity 
to her, and requiring lees and less of her for the good or 
ease of hie existence. 

Alexa was more able to live alone than moat women ; 
therefore it was the worse for her. Too satisfied with her» 
self, too little uneasy when alone, she did not know that 
then she was not in good enough company. She was what 
most would call a strong nature, nor knew what weak- 
nesses belong to, and grow out of, auch atrength aa hers. 

The remoter scions of a family- tree are not seldom those- 
who make most account of it ; the schoolmaster's dau:;h« 
ter knew more about the Fordyces of Potlurg, and oared- 
more for their traditions, than any who of later years bad 
reaped its advantages or shared its honors. Interest in the- 
channel down which one has slid into the world is reason* 
able, and may be elevating ; and with Alexa it passed be- 
yond good, and wrought for evil. Proud of a family with, 
a history, and occasionally noted in the annals of the ooun^ 
try, she regarded herself as the superior of all with whon^ 
she had hitherto come into relation. To the poor, to whom, 
she was invariably and essentially kind, she was less conde- 
scending than to such as came nearer her own imagined 
standing ; ahe was constantly aware that she belonged to- 
the elect of the land I Society took its revenge ; the rich 
tradespeople looked down upon her as the sohoohnaster's- 
danghter. Againat their arrogance her indignation but- 
tressed her lineal with her mental superiority. At t he- 
last the pride of family is a personal arrogance. And now 
at length she was in her natural position as heiress of 
Potlurg ! 

She was religious — if one may be called religions who- 
felt no immediate relation to the source of her being. 
She felt bound to defend, so far as she honeetly oould, 
the doctrines concemiDg God and His ways transmitted 
by the elders of her people; to this much, and little 
more, her religion toward God amounted. But she had a 
strong sense of obligation to do what was right 

Her father gave her so little money to spend, that she- 
had to be very careful with her housekeeping, and they 
lived in the humblest way. For her person she troubled 
him as little as she could, believing him, from the half- 
statements and hints he gave, and his general carriage - 
toward life, not a little oppressed by lack of money, nor 
suspecting his necessities were created and his difBoultiee 
induced by himself. In this regard it had come to be 
understood between them that the produce of the poultry* 
yard was Alexa's own ; and to some little store she had 
thus gathered ahe mainly trusted for the requirements of 
her invalid. To this her father could not object, though 
he did not like it ; he felt what was hers to be his more 
than he felt what was his to be hers. i 

Alexa had not learned to place value on money beyond- 
its use, but she was not, therefore, free from the service of 
Mammon ; she looked to it as to a power easentialv not de» 
rived ; she did not see it as Gk>d's creation but merely as^ 
an existence, thus making of a creature of God the Mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. She did not, however, oling to • 
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it, but WM ready to speed it. At tbe same time, had 
Oeorge Crawford looked lesa handsome or less of a gen- 
ilemaD, she wonld not hsTe been so ready to devote the 
DOB tent of her little secret drawer. 

The disoorery of her relationship to tbe yonng man 
waked a new feeling. She had never had a brother, never 
known a oonsin, and had avoided the approach of snob 
yonng men as, of inferior position in her eyes, had 
sought to be friendly with her ; here was one thrown help- 
less on her oare, with ceoessities enough to fill the gap 
between his real relation to her and that of the brother 
after whom she had sighed in vain I It was a new and 
delightfnl sensation to have a family daim on a yonng 
man — a olaim, the material advantage of which was all on 
his side, the devotion all on hers. She was invaded 
by a flood of tenderness toward the man. Was he not 
her consin, a gentleman, and helpless as any newborn 
ehild ? Nothing shonld be wanting that a strong woman 
eonld do for a powerless man t 



CHAPTER YII. 
Thb CorsiKs. 

Qmoaam Cbawfobd was in excellent health when the 
mcoident ocoarred, and so when he began to recover, his 
restoration was rapid. The process, however, was still 
long enough to oompel the oonsins to know more of each 
other than twelve months of ordinary oircamstance wonld 
hive made possible. 

George, feeling neither the need, nor, therefore, the 
joy, of the new relationship so mach as Alexa, disap- 
pointed her by the coolness of his response to her com- 
monieation of the fact ; and, as they were both formal, 
that is, less oarefnl as to the reasonable than as to the con- 
ventional, they were not very ready to fall in love. Sach 
people may learn all abont each other, and not oome near 
enongh for love to be possible between them. Some peo- 
ple approximate at once, and at once decline to love, re- 
maining friends the rest of their Uvea Others love at 
ODoe, and some take a whole married life to come near 
ttiongb, and at last lova Bat the reactions of need and 
ministration can scarcely fail to breed tenderness, and 
disclose the best points of character. 

The oonsins were both handsome, and — which was of 
more oonseqnence— each thonght the other handsome. 
They fonnd their religions opinions closely coincident — 
nor any wonder, for they had gone for years to the same 
ehnroh every Sanday, had been regularly pnmped npon 
from the same reservoir, and had drank the same argn- 
ments concerning things trne and nntrua 

George found that Alexa had plenty of brains, a onlti- 
vated judgment, and some knowledge of literature ; that 
there was no branch of science with which she had not 
some little acquaintance, in which she did not take some 
small interest. Her father's teaching was bejond any he 
eonld have procured for her, and what he taught she had 
learned ; for she had a love of knowing, a tendency to 
growth, a capacity for seizing real points, though as yet 
perceiTing next to nothing of their relation to haman life 
and hope. She believed herself a judge of verse, but in 
truth her knowledge of poetry was limited to its outer 
forms, of which she had made good studies with her 
father. She had learned the how before the w?icU, knew 
the body before the soul— -oould tell good binding but 
not bad leather — ^in a word, knew verse but not poetry. 

She understood ootbisg of musio, but G«orge did not 
miss that ; ho was more sorry ihe did not know French — 
not for the sake of its literature^, but beoauaa of ihowing 
hentlf ta eduoatod woman. 



Diligput in business, not fervent in spirit, she was never 
idle. Bnt there are other ways than idleness of wasting 
time. Alexa was continually ** improving herself," but it 
was a big phrase for a small matter ; she had not learned 
that to do the will of God is the tmly way te improve one- 
self. She would have scorned the narrowness of any one 
who told her so, not understanding what the will of God 
means. 

She found that her gnest and cousin was a man 6f some 
position, and wondered that her father should never hsve 
mentioned the relationship. The fact was that, in a time 
of poverty, the schoolmaster had made to George's lather 
the absurd request of a small loan without security, snd 
the banker had behaved as a rich relation and a banker 
was pretty sure to behave. ! 

George occupied a place of trust in the bank, and, 
though not yet admitted to a full knowledge of its 
more important transactions, hoped soon to be made a 
partner. 

When his father came to Potlarg to see him, the 
laird declined to appear, and the banker contented him* 
self thereafter with Alexa*s bulletins. 



CHAPTEB vm. 
Geobos akd the Laibd. 

Aijsa's money was nearly exhausted, and most of her 
chickens had been devoured by the flourishing eonvalefl- 
cent, but not yet wonld the doctor allow him to return io 
business. 

One night the electric condition of the atmosphere made 
it heavy, sultry, and unrefresbing, and George oould not 
sleep. There came a terrible burst of thunder; then a 
bannered spear of vividest lightning seemed to lap the 
house in its flashing folds, and the simultaneous thunder 
was mingled with the sound, as it seemed, of the ftdl of 
some p|rt of the bnilding. George sat up in bed and 
listdned^ All was still. He must rise and see what had 
happened, and whether any one was hurt ! He Blight 
meet Alexa, and a talk with her would be a pleasant epi- 
sode in his sleepless night ! He got into hU dressing- 
gown, and taking his stiok, walked softly from the room. 

His door opened immediately on the top of the stair. 
He stood and listened, but was aware of no sequel to the 
noise. Another flash came, and lighted up the epaoe 
around him, with its walls of many angles. When the 
darkness was returned and the dazzling gone, and while 
the thunder yet bellowed, he caught the glimmer of a light 
under the door of the study, and made his way toward it 
over the worn slabs. He knocked, bnt there was no 
answer. He pushed the door, and saw that the light came 
from behind a projecting bookcase. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and glanced about him. 

A little clinking sound came from somewhere. He stole 
nearer the source of the light ; a thief might be there I 
He peeped round the end of the bookoase. With his 
back to him the laird was kneeling before an open cheet 
He had just counted a few pieces of gold, and was put- 
ting them away. He turned ever his shoulder a face 
deathly pale, and his eyes fer a moment stared blank. 
Then with a shivering smile he rose. He hsA a thin-worn 
dreeeing-gowQ over his nightshirt, aad looked a thread of 
a man. *^ ->-~ - 

'* Tou take me for a miser f* he said, trembling, and 
steed expecting an answer, uigitizea Dy '^^J 

Crawford was bewildered ; what business bad he there I 

''I am not a miser 1" roeamod tho laird. *< A maa may 
count his money without being a miser V* 
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He stood and stared, still trembling, at his guest, either 
too much startled or too gentle to Had fanlt with his in- 
tra sion. 

" I beg your pardon, laird,*' said George. " I knocked, 
but receiying no answer, feared something was wrong.'* 

•• But why are yon out of bed— and you an inyalid ?" 
returned Mr. Fordyce. 

"I heard a heavy fall, and feared the lightning had 
done some damage." 

" We shall see about that in the morning, and in the 
meantime had better go to bed," said the laird. 

They turned together toward the door. 

''What a multitude of books you have, Mr, Fordyce !" 
]«marked George. "I had not a notion of such a library 
in the county !" 

<*I have been a lover of books all my life," returned the 
kird. " And they gather, they gather !" he added. 

"Your love draws them," said George. 

"The storm is over, I think," Eaid the laird. 

He did not 
tell bis guest 
that there was 
scarcely a 
book on 
those shelves 
not sought 
after by book- 
buyers, not 
one that was 
not worth 
money in the 
book-market 
Here and 
there the 
dnlled gold 
ef a fine an- 
tique binding 
returned the 
gleam of the 
eandle, but 
any gather- 
ing of old law 
er worthless 
divinity 
would have 
looked much 
lb.«a>ne. blomom-t,-..- by 

"I should like to glance over them," said George. 
** There must be some valuable volumes among so 
many!" 

** Bubbish ! rubbish I" rejoined the old man, testily, 
almost hustling him from the room. "I am ashamed to 
hear it called a library." 

It seemed to Crawford, as again he lay awake in his 
bed, altogether a strange incident A man may count 
his money when he pleases, but not the less must it seem 
odd that he should do so in the middle of the night, and 
wilfa sueh a storm flashing and roaring around him, 
apparently unheeded. The next morning he got his 
oeusin to talk about her father, but drew from her 
nothing to cast light on what he had seen. 
(7b he continued.) 




THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Bt the Bey. S. Babino-Gould, M.A. 

Ammto the early Christian representations of Christ in 
tiie Catacombs, none is more frequent than that of Him as 



the Good Shepherd. Indeed Tertiillian, who wrote in 
the second century, says that the drinking-cups used by 
the Christians were ornamented with the same symbol of 
the Saviour as He who sought and saved those who were 
lost In the pictures in the Catacombs He is sometimes 
represented with a goat over His shoulders instead of a 
sheep, and with a pipe or some other musical iostrument 
in His hand. The artist gave Him the usual appendages 
of a shepherd, more especially one which is so suggctstive of 
a spiritual interpretation, such as was actually used by the 
early Fathers. 

"The Good Shepherd," says St Gregory Nazianzen, 
"will at one time give His sheep rest, and at another 
drive and direct them, seldom with His staff, usnally with 
His pipe ;" and the words of our Lord Himself breathe 
the same idea: "The sheep follow him, for they know 
his voice." So, also, a goat takes the place of a aheep, or, 
more commonly, is represented together with a sheep, to 
bring out more fully the mercy of tlje Saviour to those 

who were 

lost. 

In one very 
early paint- 
ing in the 
Catacomb of 
San Callisto, 
the Good 
Shepherd 
stands be- 
tween a goat 
and a sheep; 
but the sheep 
occupies the 
second place, 
being on the 
left hand, 
whilst the 
goat fills the 
place of 
honor on His 
right. This 
has been 
thought to be 
a blunder of 
the artist, 
who forgot to 
reverse his 

figures ; but I do not think it As we shall see presently, 
this arrangement is quite in accordance with Jewish ideas, 
ond it no ay have been intended as a pictorial rendering of 
our Lord's words, "Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety-and-nine jast per- 
sons which need no repentance." 

Our Lord's parable of the Good Shepherd, which occurs 
twice (Matt xviii. 12, 13 ; Luke xv. 4-6) fully, but which 
is also referred to in John x. 14, was probably spoken 
after the call of Levi, when Christ sat at meat with him, he 
having prepared a feast for Him. The Pharisees and 
Scribes murmured, saying, " This man receiveth sinners 
and eateth with them." Thereupon He spoke the para- 
ble, "What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he 
lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety-and-nine in 
the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it ? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on bis 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he 
calleth together his friends and neighbors, saying nnto 
them, Rejoice with me ; for I have found my sheep which 
was lost" And then Christ proceeded to say how 
that the recovery of the sinner caused joy among the 
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angels— ftD exact reverse of the Talmadio sajing, " When 
man falls into sio» the devil dances. " 

There is mnoh more in the parable than nppears at first 
«ight When Ghiist spoke it. He nsed a figure which was 
well known, and applied very generally in the heathen 
world, bat He gave it an entirely new significance. That 
was in accordance with His manner thronghont of dealing 
witk prevailiog nsages and beliefs: He took them and 
gave them a fresh meaning. 

Now among the heathen the Heavenly Shepherd was a 
familiar idea. Among the Hindoos, Chrischna, amoog the 
Greeks, Hermes, and among the Norse and Tentonic 
peoples, Forseti, were represented as divine herdsmen, 
driTing or leading the planets ; and indeed the whole 
starry firmament was regarded as a vast field, in which 
the white-fleeced, Inminons, heavenly sheep, the stars, 
pastured, a scattered fiock, of which some wandered and 
«ome were lost In Greek myth- 
ology Hermes is addressed as 

the €k>od Shepherd, who bears 
on his shoolders the lost sheep. 
There are two c!assic passages, 
one in Tibnllns and one in Gal- 
pnmins, in which this imagery is 
nsed. The lost sheep is specially 
the earth ; and in the old Persian 
«* Bnndehesch " this is stated, 
'•Thii world will be sick, Uke a 
iamb that falls trembling a prey 
to the woli" The Greeks had a 
legend that a fearful pestilence 
was tamed away from Tanagra 
by Hermes, the Heavenly Shep- 
herd, who bore a sheep round 
its walls ; accordingly, in his 
honor, annually, on his festival, 
the noblest and most beantifal 
youth in Tanag^ra carried a sheep 
on bis shonlders around the 
walls. Moreover, Ealamis, a 
contemporary of Phidias, sculp- 
tured a statue of Hermes as the 
shepherd, bearing the sheep on 
his shoulders. At Corinth he 
was represented with a sheep at 
his side. There was a statue of 
him at Olympia, and another at 
(Ecbalia, bearing the lost sheep 
on his shonlders, holding the 
feet over his breast with one 
hand, and bearing the shepherd's crook in the other. On 
the tomb of the Nasones he is represented with a goat over 
his shoulders, i is staff in his hand, between four dancing 
nymphs, who represent the four seasons. 

This piece of sculpture gives us the dew to the symbol- 
ism. Hermes, who in one sense is the wind god, in 
another is the son ; and it was to betoken his agility in 
running from one part of heaven to another as the soL&r 
orb that he was figured with wings on cap and feet This 
world is the lost sheep that strays in Winter into cold and 
misery. Then the snn seeks if. The ancients saw how 
much larger the sun looked in Winter than in Summer, 
and thought it was the sun drawing near to the strayed 
world. The cherished sheep in the midst of the four 
seasons, rejoicing and dancing round it, represented the 
chilled, shivering earth warmed and comforted by the sun 
and restored to activity. 

The early Christians, when they multiplied their repre- 
sentations of the Good Shepherd, did so, knowing that 
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they wonld be misinterpreted by the heathen, who would 
see in them only Hermes, whereas to them the figure had 
a deeper signification. In the same manner they drew 
Orpheus charming the beasts as a type of Christ, but one 
in which the heathen would not discover the illusion. 

But Hermes had a further meaning. He was not only 
spoken of iis the "sheep-carrier,** but also as the soul- 
guide. He it was who took the spirits of the dead and 
conveyed them to their final home. Did it ever occur to 
the heathen that under the symbol of the shepherd bear- 
ing the lost sbeep he might be regarded as seeking and 
saving lost souls ? No ; such a combination of ideas, 
though, as we see, they lay side by side, never occurred to 
them. Here it was that Christ poured fresh significance 
into the ancient symbol, and showed how that even in 
paganism, in its gropings and in its imaginings, there 
was a drawing toward the truth. 

That the early Christians fully 
realized how the old idea of the 
snn shepherd pasturing his planet 
flock and seeking the lost earth 
applied to Christ, appears on an 
ancient Christian representation 
of the Good Shepherd, in which 
He is actually drawn with seven 
stars about His head, and seven 
sheep at His feet 

Ambrose, Hilary, and Chrysoa* 
tom suppose that by the ninety* 
and-nine just are meant the angel 
hosts, and that the lost sheep is 
fallen mankind. This is simply 
a transfer of the heathen idea of 
the stars to angels, and of the 
earth to its denizen, Man. The 
division of ninety-and-nine on 
one side, in contrast with one on 
the other, was a common Jewish 
mode of speech. For instance, 
we have this in the Talmud : 
'* Ninety-and-nine die of the evil 
eye, and one by the hand of 
Heaven. Ninety-and-nine die of 
cold, and one a natural death." 
So also in the Koran : '* Mj 
brother has ninety - and - nine 
sheep, but I one lamb.*' 

The Arabs have a proverb, 
** Wisdom is the lost camel of the 
faithful*' — that is to say, the 
faithful must seek wisdom in the desert, wherever it is 
hidden or strayed, and not rest till it be found. 

In the Old Testament the symbol of the shepherd and 
his flock often occurs, and Jehovah thus addresses the 
pastors of His flock : "Ye have scattered My flock, and 
driven them away, and have not visited them. ... I will 
gather the remnant of My flock out of all countries 
whither I have driven them, and will bring tbem again to 
their folds ; . • . and I will set up shepherds over 
them which shall feed them : and they shall fear no more, 
nor be dismayed, neither shall they be lacking, saith the 
Lord '* (Jer. xziiL 2-4). So under the Old Covenant God 
had left the ninety-and-nine nations of the earth to go 
their own way, and He had pursued His one sheep, 
Israel. But flaally He declared that He wonld receive 
the lost heathen, and leaveui^iszc^elf- righteous Jews in 
their pride. 

The rabbis have a very similar parable. " A herdsman 
drove twelve cattle before him, laden with wine ; but when 
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one 8tr»jed into the oonrtyard of a Gentile, he left the 
eleven and went after the one that had strajed. Then 
folks said to him, • Wherefore didnt thon leave the eleven 
and go after that which was lost ?' The driven replied, 
' All the others stood in the open highway, where I had 
no reason to fear thnt their wioe wonld be tapped ; but it 
was different with the one.' So is it, said the Babbi 
Jadah, with the sons of Jaoob. The elder were with their 
father ; only Joseph was lost. Wherefore the Soriptare 
saith {Qen. xzxix. 2), • The Lord was with Joseph.* ** 

In the Old Testament we have the honse of Israel 
repeatedly spoken of ns a flook of sheep, and in Dent 
xxxiL 9, 10, we almost have the parable of the lost sheep : 
"The Lord . . . found him in a desert land, and in the 
waste howling wilderness ; He led him abont. He in- 
strnotfd him, He kept him as the apple of His eye." And 
in Ezek. szziv. 12-16, still more clearly : " As a shepherd 
seeketh out bis flock in the day that he is among his 
sheep that are scattered, so will I seek out My sheep, and 
will deliver them ont of all plaoes where they have been 
scattered in the clondy and dark day. . . . I will feed 
them in a good pasture, and upon the high mountains of 
Israel shall their fold be : there shall they lie in a ftood 
fold, and in a fat pasture shall they feed upon the mount- 
ains of Israel. I will feed My flock, and I will cause 
them to lie down, saith the Lord God. I will seek that 
which was lost, and bring again that which was driven 
away, and will bind up that which was broken, and will 
strengthen that which was sick." Then follows the con- 
verse: "I will destroy the fat and the strong." 

If we come now to the relative positions of the true 
penitent and the self-righteous, we find the same idea 
among the Jewish rabbis. The righteous resembles the 
soldier who has not gone into the war, and received 
wounds ; the captain who has never lost a battle, but also 
has never won one, because he has always shirked an 
engagement ; the merchant who has never made any ven- 
ture in trade, has not lost his pound, but also has not 
given it out in usury and gained ten. 

The rabbinic treatise "Sohar" says, **The penitent 
sinners occupy the fifth mansion in heaven. At its gate 
stands Manasses, King of Jndah, whom Gk>d brought to 
repentance. This mansion is above the rest; even the 
righteous may not enter into it, for it stands above the 
mansion of the righteous." 

In the Talmud we have much the same doctrine. <*The 
prophets promised and foretold consolations only to the 
penitent. As for the righteous, to them is said, 'The 
eye has beheld naught save Thee, O God.' Babbi Abhn 
said, ' The righteous cannot attain to the place occupied 
by the penitent' " 

Does our Lord really prefer the penitent sinner to him 
who has remained faithful always ? Surely this is not the 
meaning of the parable. It is written to encourage the 
sinner to amendment, not to induce the righteous to give 
way to sin and fall. We must look to the occasion on 
which it was spoken. On one side were Levi, the publi- 
cans, and sinners, pressing into the kingdom of heaven ; 
on the other were the Pharisees and Scribes, esteeming 
themselves to be righteous and despising others. The 
parable was spoken in rebuke of their self-righteousness 
and spiritual pride, when they complained that the Lord 
received sinners and ate with them. If we dissociate the 
parable from the occasion on which it was spoken, we are 
ns liable to fall into strange delusion and a snare as were 
those who, hearing St Paul preach justification by Christ, 
said, "We will continue in sin, that grace may abound." 
And we may ask, <*Are there any who are perfect and 
righteous?" Isaiah answers that *<AiiL we like sheep 



have gone astray, and the Lord hath laid on Him the ini» 
quity of us aiiL." 

I cannot leave this topic without quoting the touching 
Jewish legend of the election of Moses. He, said tbe^ 
rabbis, kept the flook of his father-in-law, Jetbro, in the 
wilderness, and one day a lamb left the flock and strayed. 
The good shepherd pursued it, but the lamb ran so muo'j. 
the f ister, fled throagh valley and over hill, till it reached 
a moimtain stream ; then it halted and drank. 

Moses now came up to it, and looked at it with troubled^ 
countenance, and paid, '*My dear little friend ! Thm it. 
was thirst which made thee run so far and seem to fly 
from me ; and I knew it not Poor little creature— bow 
tired thou must be I How canst thou return so far to the^ 
flock r 

And when the lamb heard this, it suffered Moses tO' 
take it up and lay it upon his shoulders ; and carrying the 
lamb, he returned to the flock. Now whilst Moses walked^ 
burdened with the lamb, there fell a voice from heaven,, 
" Thou, who hast shown so great love, so great pfttienoe> 
toward the sheep of man's fold— thou art worthy to be^ 
called to pasture the sheep of the fold of Gcd." 

Was this legend current at the time of Christ ? Almost 
certainly it was, and to it probably our Lord refened i& 
His parable of the Good Shepherd. 



THE LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Bt Luot m. BuKir. 

Srr here beside me, darling, in this pleasant " ohildien*8 hour,*" 
While I tell a sweet old legend of a lovelj little flower ; 
A flower that hides its bashf ol face in wildest, lowliest spot^ 
And ihmis the kisses of the son— the fair Forget-me-not. 

*Tis said that in the Edenland the blossoms and the birds 
Had each a language of its own, and spoke in quaintest words p 
And Ere, her waiting mother heart on graoiooi cares Intent^ 
Walked lovingly among them, and named them as ihe went. 

Beside a shaded rirer a little flower she found, ; 

Lifting its shrinking, blae-eyed face np from the mossj groond ;. 
She kissed and called it <* Bloom of Heayen**; it answered t^- 

her call— 
And of Eden's wealth of sweet things, she loTed it best of alL 

Alas ! one day poor sin-bowed Etc, with sorrow-streaming eyes,. 
Went sadly down her garden-walk—banished from ^^adise I 
The roses blushed and tamed aside— when, hark, in aoceste- 

sweet, 
"Forget me not,** was faintly breathed, in whispers at her feet 

*Twa8 her little ''Bloom of Heaven ** that spoke ; she caught ths< 

tiny spray, 
And pressed it to her breaking heart to soothe its pain away; 
'"Forget-me-not* art thon, my flower ! for thon alone of aU 
That I have loved remember me, nor scorn me for my ttJl r* " 

The steadfast blossom lived for her— it gave her aU its Uoom^ 
It whispered comfort when she died— it grew upon her tomb ; 
Bat when the sad, distressfal days of crime and shame were- 

come, 
The pretty blossom bowed her head, dismayed and hurt and* 

dambl 

For long, long years her voice was hashed, when, one mid- 

summer day, 
Upon the hills of Chililee, a Child went forth to play ; 
The waiting blossom heard His step— she cried aloud in bUss— 
As she felt the loving pressure of the little Christ Ghild*s kiss! r 

And the legend tells ns, darling, that the child whose tsadir 

heart 
Loves all of earth's sweet mystwies, and daims in each a part, 
May, on the bright midsummer night, the queen night of ths^ 

year, 
Hear aU the pretty blossoms tell what I have told yon hers. .- 
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"RECOLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE LIFE AT YALE. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS AGO." 
Bt tbx Bet« GBOBaa W. Nichols, A.M. 
I VA8 bal a youth, being only a little past fonrteen 
yean, when I entered Yale College as a student, in the 
year 1881— fifty-six years ago. Ooly thiok of it ; what 
a long and erentfol period of the history of one man's life, 
to look forward to, as well as to look back npoa I I can 
io»roriy realize it How shall I ever forget that erentfal 
Antomn morning, when I started forth on what was then 
oonaidered a long and tedious journey, by the slow stage- 
coaoh (there were no oars nor steamboats then), with my 
well-paoked trunk not without some good things, and a 
Bible and Prayer-book, placed in it by a mother's loying 
hand, bonnd for the distant college, there to enter, for the 
first time, within its academio halls, to pass my examina- 
tion in presence of the august members of the Faculty 
(1 mean no disrespect), and thencd to step forth from 
the college chapel, where the examination was held, with 
the proad conviction that my name was now enrolled 
as on* ol the membera of the Freshman Class. Yes 1 I 
remember well how proud and elated 1 was. as I walked 
down those steps, and felt, at the same time, that I had 
stepped np. also, several pegs higher, above the ordinary 
ranks of humanity, as I walked over the college grounds 
beneath the lovely elms, arm-in-arm with one of my col- 
lege oompenions. gaaing upward, ever and anon, at those 
wonderful college buildings, or into the faces of some of 
my new-made classmates. I went back to my hotel, my 
mind ever busy, trying to reconcile myself to my new 
situation, indulging in tender thoughts of home and the 
home circle (for it was the first time I had ever been 
absent from home), and proceeded next day to select my 
room in the college, which was Boom 62. " North Middle 
College.*' This was a rough brick structure, and the 
apartment presented nothing but the bare floor — no 
carpet — a few plain, scant articles of furniture, such as 
chairs, a plain study-table, made of pine, not mahogany, 
an oil-lamp, bowl and pitcher, and washstand. A Frank- 
lin stove stood in the roofii, and every week the janitor 
came round and took away the ashes, remarking, with a 
mischievous look. that, being an over-zealous churchman. 
*<he always kept Ash Wednesday once a week." My 
roommate. Freshman year, was a large, portly man. of 
giant proportions, with heavy black whiskers, possessed 
of great strength, and much my senior in age. I was 
slim, delicate and young, and presented a striking con- 
tnst ; and the tbought of making my abode with such a 
giant stranger * was almost enough to frighten me. But, 
being told that he was a Christiaa man, and. withal, 
peaceably disposed, this served to quiet my fears. We 
soon made ourselves at home, and spent the day. in por- 
ing over our college studies, and the nights in calm 
repose, until awakened each morning by the sharp, ring- 
ing tones of the college bell, and summoned at five A.11. in 
Summer, and six in Winter, to attend morning prayers in 
the college chapeL 

But who can forget the sharp, grating sound of that old 
eoUege bell, which was sure to awake him. and send him 
forth, willing or unwilling, prepared or not prepared, to 
the reoitaflln-room. after morning prayer? Who does 
not well remember, each morning, the crowd of footsteps. 
pressing on one after another over the college grounds, 
some of whom had scarcely completed their hurried 
toibts. running in order to reach the chapel before the 

* His great phyiioal strength and proportions soon gvm him 
great notoriety, and be was chosen bully. ^^ 



beginning of the services, a failure to accomplish which' 
would be attended bj^two marks which the ever^ watchful:' 
monitor inscribed against the name of the delinquent ? 
and then came, next, the strife of the various literary 
societies, eager and anxious to persuade and gather all 
the members possible within their respective folds. There- 
were three g^eat literary societies belonging to the college^ 
in my day: ••The Calliopeao," ••The Linonian," and 
••The Brothers in Unity." To this last society I had 
made up my mind to attach myself, nor did I regret my 
ohoice. I found it to be a most excellent training-school 
for public speaking and literary oomposition. not only 
of great advantage to a man while a student of the col- 
lege, but, also, a means of assisting him greatly in after- 
life. The society had a beautiful room, elegantly fur- 
nished, on Chapel Street, where they held their weekly- 
meetings. These were pleasant gatherings. Papers were 
read, subjects debated, and occasional exhibitions of 
tragedy and comedy took place. These latter perform-- 
ances the Faculty, however, finally prohibited. 

Among other remembrances of college-life at Yale^ how^* 
shall I cease to remember those old. time-worn stmelnres ^ 
which we often visited for the purpose of listeniag t<^^ 
the admirable lectures of Professor Silliman on chemistry 
and geology ; Professor Goodrich on English literatnre* 
and elocution ; Professor Olmstead on natural philoeophy 
and astronomy ? 

It was during our college course, on the Idth of Novem- 
ber. 1833, that there occurred that memorable scene of 
the great meteoric shower, when the whole heavens were- 
illuminated by those brilliant falling meteors, which pre- 
sented a grand and most imposing spectacle in the dark- < 
ness. and to the uninitiated and ignorant, such as the- 
negroes at the South, caused great fear and trepidation^. 
oaQsing them to think that the Day of Judgment hadv 
actually come. Professor Olmstead went to searching all* 
the ancient soientifio records for facts as to the fall of' 
meteors, and he found that they fell, mostly, on or aboui. 
the time of the fall in 1833. This led him to advance his ^ 
famous theory as to the source of these meteors. Hie- 
theory was, that they proceeded from one and the same < 
meteoric body, having an annual revolution in space, and. 
passing, once a year, on or about November, near the 
earth, the matter of this body was thus attracted to the-* 
earth by gravity. This was the ingenious and learned 
thf ory of Professor Olmstead. which facts have helped to., 
confirm in subsequent years. 

Who can oease to remember, as hii thoughts wander 
back to those bygone years, the daily routine of oollege- 
studies — the weekly gathering of those literary societies 7* 
Who can forget the splendid and most intensely interest- 
ing lectures of Professor Benjamin Silliman on chemistry 
and geology in the laboratory and the cabinet ? his fine., 
noble appearance, his powers as a public speaker and 
orator, and his perfect knowledge of these branches, which 
constituted him a lecturer unsurpassed in the history of- 
the country. He was, indeed, one of the highest orna- 
ments of the college and of his profession. Who can for- 
get the meek and almost divine countenance of Presi- 
dent Day. of whom, it was once wittily, and I might, 
almost say truthfully, said, that ••he had neither original . 
sin, nor actual transgression"? Who can banish from, 
his memory the old associations of those old, timewom . 
structures, ••North" and ••North Middle." ••South" and 
••South Middle." or ••The Lyceum." ••The Athensaum,", 
••The Cabinet" and ••The Trumbull GaUery." with its. 
fine portraits and historical paintings ? Who can forgel 
the sharp, nervous look of the Bev. Professor Fitch, the 
college pastor, who preached to the students and the. 
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and from whioli thej conld easily emerge^ 
and looking down tlie month of New Haven 
Harbor, keep their eye on any Britiab ship 
that might enter having their pursuers on 
board. Perhaps there was no place whither 
onr steps were so frequently turned as to the 
Post-office, which in those days was located 
near the "Tontine." A brisk walk down 
Chapel Street often brought us letters from 
distant friends and kindred | but not often 
snoh an one as a student, who is now a grave 
and learned Doctor in Divinity once received 
at YhIc. He went to the post-office, paid his 
postage, whioh, I think, then was ten cents, and 
on opening his letter, found only bis own 
name, written, by a mischievous writer, in large 
letters, '* Increase Niles Tarboz," with this 
comment, " Oh I Gosh, what a name I" 

Looking back oyer all these yaried scenes 
and events and characters, bronght to yiew in 
my college days, I feel a deep and abiding 
interest in them still, and tboogh fifty yean 
and more have since passed away, yet the 
lapse of time has not impaired, in the alight- 
est degree, the tender memories and associa- 
tions that cluster around the old, time-hon- 
ored, academic halls of Yale. 

Waldegmve Cottage, Norwalk, Conn., Dec,, 1887. 



JUBILII .GIFTS PKBSSNTKD TO TBI POPS BY TBI OATBOLICS AND 
CLEBOr OF PARIS. 

professors and their families every Sunday in the collega 
chapel ? or the thoughtful, intellectual countenance of 
Dr. N. W. Taylor, the author of the new-school theology ; 
or the striking, tall figare of Dr. 
Harry Croswell, the Bector of 
Trinity Church who, with white- 
topped boots, clerical garb, and 
silver knee-buckles, might often 
be seen walking the streets of 
New Haven, to make some pas- 
toral visit, or officiate at Trinity 
— who, by his indefatigable zeal 
and industry, built up one of the 
largest parishes in the country ? 
New Haven and its environs pre- 
sent many charming rambles, 
and walks, and objects of inter- 
-est to the student, and to these 
we often resorted, sometimes go- 
ing down Chapel Street, and 
thence to Long Wharf — some- 
times journeying out to Mount 
Carmel, and the pleasant little 
yillage of Hamden, on the north ; 
and sometimes to those places of 
wonderful interest *'East" and 
** West Rock." The former has 
a peculiar interest, as it lies near 
the residence of "Ik Marvel"; 
one of the princes of American- 
English literature, and has a 
wonderful cave near its summit, 
' '^re the Begicide9, in the time 
'arles II., hid tbemselves, to 
British rule and oppression. 



THE POPE'S GOLDEN JUBILEE. 
The Qoldeu Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII, 
marking the completion of the fiftieth year of 
his entrance into the priesthood, was cele- 
brated in Rome on last New Tear's Day by Catholics 
the world over. The magnificent and impressive sol- 
emnities of the occasion naturally centred in St. Peter's 
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Gharoh and the Yuiioan, at Borne. For months preTions, 
gilts for the Jubilee had been pouring into the Yatioan 
from erery part of the world for the Pope, and one of the 
most imposing and interesting features of the celebration 
was the public display in the Vatican of the costly gifts. 
Potentates and famous private citizens joined in making 
these gifts to the ruler of the Catholic Church, and ambas- 
sadors had been traveling from all parts of the globe bear- 
ing offerings from the churches. The ambassadors were 
the bearers of gorgeously illuminated addresses of con- 
gratulation and gifts of large sums of money. Many 
pilgrims journeyed to Bome, moved by a devout ambition 
to witness the magnificent Papal Jubilee Muss in the 
Vatican, and ^ 
to secure the 
plenary in- 
dulgence of- 
fered at that 
time to all 
who had par* 
taken of the 
sacrament 
Nearly 7,500 
pilgrims ar- 
rived in Bome 
from France, 
several thou- 
sand from 
America, and 
many from 
Ireland. The 
pontifical 
Mass, on 
Sunday, was 
a great suc- 
cess. Thou- 
sands of peo- 
ple thronged 
St. Peter's 
Square early 
in the morn- 
ing, January 
1st. Sixty 
thousand ad- 
mission tick« 
ets had been 
issued, and 
the glorious 
church was 
packed. The 
Pope entered 
at 8:30 am., 
followed b y 
the Cardinals 
in procession. 

His Holiness was received with load and long-continued 
shouts of *' Long live the Pope !" The music of the Mass 
was deeply impressive, and many persons in the audience 
were affected. The Pope blessed all present, and left the 
cathedral at 11 a. h., the whole audience expressing its joy 
by dapping hands, waving hats and handkerchiefs, and 
enthudastio aoclamatioufl. Later in the day King Humbert 
expressed himself to a deputation from Pdrliament as 
being highly satisfied with the smoothness of the cere* 
mony, which, he soid, was the best proof of the Pope's 
liberty in Bome. 

This was the first time that a Pope had celebrated Mass 
in St. Peter's since Victor Emmanuel's troops entered Bome 
in 1870. In that year Pope Pius IX. held his last service 
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in the great Boman church, and then retired to the Yati* 
can for the remainder of his days, a self-imposed prisoner. 
Leo XllL was elected in 1878, bat has always celebrattd 
Mass hitherto in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 

The procession from the Vatican to St. Peter's was im- 
posing. The Pope first prayed a long time in the Chapel 
da Piet^ and then received the homage of the Court 
Cardinals in the Sala Ducale. While assuming the sacer- 
dotal vestments the Pope was overcome with emotion and 
fainted. Strong salts were administered, and he soon re- 
turned to consciousness. 

He then ascended the gestatorial chair, and was bome 
upon the shoulders of the Sediari, attended by the Car- 
dinals, and 
-rj 8 u r r ounded 
by the officers 
of the Noble 
and Swiss 
Guards. Pro- 
ceeding thus 
from the 
Chapel of the 
PietiL, he ap- 
peared in the 
open church, 
while the sil- 
ver trumpets 
bnrst forth 
with the 
strains of Tu 
es Peirus, and 
the congrega- 
tion raised 
enthusiastic 
cheers. Just 
before be was 
fully vested 
for the altar 
he again 
fainted, re* 
maining un- 
conscious a 
few moments. 
The Mass 
occupied 
twenty - eight 
m i n u t es. 
After pro- 
nouncing tho 
bene diction 
the Pope 
again seated 
himself in the 
gestatorial 
chair and was 

bome completely around the altar to the Capella del Sac* 
ramento, where he offered up a prayer of thanksgiving. 
During the ceremony the Pope wore the triple crown pre* 
sented to him by Emperor William. 

Forty-eight Cardinals and 238 Archbishops and Bishops 
were present at the Mass. 

On the day of the Jubilee, the Pope received 2,500 con- 
gratulatory telegrams, and many letters from reigning^ 
sovereigns all over the world. He intends to send auto* 
graph letters to all the sovereigns who have written to 
him. It is said in Vatican circles that the letter to Queen 
Victoria will be of special importance. 

Undoubtedly the Pope is still the greatest sight in 
Bome ; and it is a notable fact that many Protestants, ia 
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^11 parti of the world, were soaroely leis interested in the 
recent Jubilee than were the Roman Catholios themselves. 
^Vhile that brilliant and impressive event is still a topic of 
•discussion and description, our readers will find unusual 
interest in the picture on page 804. It represents Leo 
XII r. as he appears at home — if this phrase may be 
Applied to the venerable Pontiff— enjoying his favorite 
promenade in the beautiful gardens of the Vatican, nnder 
t*)e shadow of the dome of St. Peter's, and overlooking 
Home across the Tiber. The Pope's three principal 
«ources of recreative pleasure, it is said, are his books, his 
gardens, and his domestic animals. 

The Pope himself opened the Vatican Exhibition of the 
Papal gifts on January 6th inst He was assisted by the 
Oollege of Cardinals and Ambassadors to the Holy See. 
As very few invitations were issued, the great throne- 
room in which the ceremooy took plaoe was not over- 
crowded. Shortly after noon the scene was full of color 
-and mediflBval splendor. The Holy Father looked very 
well, but rather weak. He wore white mittens. As he 
came to each national collection the Noble Gaard stood 
4iside, and the Ambassadors, kneeling, presented their 
fellow-countrymen and women. Fatigue prevented the 
Pontiff from visiting the missionary section, in which was 
included America. 

The rich gifts which the Diocese of Paris sent to Pope 
Xieo XllL on the occasion of his Jubilee were first ex- 
hibited at the arohiepisoopal palace in Paria They in- 
olnde some exquisite specimens of the art of French 
^goldsmiths and jewelers. Among the most notable of 
tbese are the superb jeweled tiara, representing, with its 
accompanying casket, a value of at least 110.000 francs ; a 
obalice of silver and onyx, from the Archbishop of Bonen ; 
«nd a hand-bell, richly chased, of silver and gold. Gifts 
irom ProtesUnt oonntries were also sent Queen Victoria 
«ent a Bible, and President Oleveland a copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United Btatea 

Pope Leo's name is Vinoenzo Gioaochino Pecci. He was 
the son of Count Ludovico Pecci, and was born at Car- 
pineto, in tbe Diocese of Anagni, in the States of the 
Church, Italy, Miroh 2d, 1810. In 1818 he was sent, 
with his bi other Giuseppe, to the Jesuit College at 
Viterbo. 

On hii mother's death, in 1824, he was sent to Bome to 
the care of an uncle, and in November of that year entered 
the CoUegio Bomano, then restored to the Jesuits. In 
1830 he obtained the laurea in philosophy. At the age of 
twelve or thirteen he wrote Latin, both prose and verse, 
trith a marvelons facility. Having entered the College of 
Noble Ecclesiastics, he frequented tbe schools of the 
Boman University to learn canon and civil law. Becom- 
ing a doctor of laws, he was made, by Pope Gregory XVI., 
a Domestic Prelate and Beferendary of the Segnatura, on 
March 16th, 1837. He received Holy Orders on December 
23d, 1837, at the hands of Cardinal Carlo Odeschalchi, 
and Pope Gregory then appointed him Protbonotary 
Apostolic and Apostolic Delegate at Benevento, Perugia 
and Spoleto in succession. In 18^3 he was sent as Papal 
Nuncio to Belgium, and on January 17th of that year was 
created Archbishop of Donnella in parlihus infidelium. He 
remained at Belgium three yeats, and, on January 19tb, 
1846, was nominated Bishop of Perugia. He was created 
a Cardinal by Pius IX. on December, 19th, 1858. He was a 
member of several Congregations, among them those of 
the Council of Bites, and of Bishops and B^^nlars. In 
'September, 1877, he was appointed Cardinal Camerlengo 
of the Holy Boman Cburch, a post made vacant by the 
death of Cardinal Da Angelis. In that capacity he acted 
.JM the Head of the Church on the death of Plus IX., on 



February 7th, 1878, and on February 20th he was him- 
self elected PopQ, the two hundred and ftfty-mghth ooou- 
pant of the See, according to the Boman snooession. On 
Maroh 3d, he was crowned in the Sistine OhapeL 

He has been a wise, temperate and conciliatory Popflb 
and has shown a marked degree of aWlity as a statesnun. 
Tbe conflict between Germany and the Papacy has been 
almost entirely smoothed away, the bitterness of feeling 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal has much aabsided, 
and in many ways Leo has made his influence felt. While 
it is probable that he will never walk down Broadway "ia 
a stovepipe hat," as Dr. McGljnn expressed it, stQl the 
Pope is a man of modern ideas and full of modem spirit, 
and while Protestants reject his claims of spiritual bead- 
ship, they still have respect for his private firtnes and 
his pnblic ability. 
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Tkb Mosque of Omar is beautif uL Its walls are •domed 
with marbles of delicate colors and the dome ia roofed 
with tiles of a brilliant blue and some bine and yellow. 
The effeci from the Mount of Olives is of a tnrqnoise 
dome roofing walls of pearl It stands high ; white pave* 
ments and tall cypresses around ; steps lead down to other 
courts, once the conrt of the Gentiles, the court of the 
great Brazen Laver, etc., and olives and grass of emerald 
green and abundant wild flowers cover the nakedness 
where Solomon's offerings had enriched the entrance 
ground between the golden gate and eastern wall of the 
temple itself. 

Inside, the mosque is exquisite. A circle of marble pil- 
lars inclose the veritable rough rock of Mount Moriah, and 
support the inner part of the dome, which is rich ia 
mosaic, worthy to be compared with that in Santa Maris 
Maggiore in Bome. Portab and partitions inlaid with 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl and ivory, divide the little 
side-chapels from the central passageway between tbem 
and the sacred rock, the scene of Abraham's awfol obe- 
dience and of the sacrifices which interpreted to men and 
made them partakers of the one great sacrifice of the Son 
of God. We saw the opening cut in the rock for the 
escape of the sacrificed blood, and, descending into the 
excavation below, we found a similar opening com- 
municating with a dnct which discharged into a cess- 
pool by the Brook Kedron. We crossed the other southern 
court, and passing the fountain supplied by the same 
water as its grander predecessor on the backs of braien 
oxen, we descended beneath the present mosque, £1 Aksar, 
close to the Mosque of Omar, into the same gallery which 
led to the old temple from the sonth, and up which our 
Lord walked again and again when He was here. It U 
now half filled with rubbish and earth, but the ceiling is 
still so high above that we needed to be reminded that Uie 
ground level is far down under the rubble. The pillars in 
single solid blocks, the round keystone in the roof, and the 
lintels of long single stones, are witnesses of the glorj 
which has departed. Leaving this gallery, we climbed the 
city walls by the golden gate, and walking south at the 
angle of the walls, we descended underground into the 
stable of Solomon. That they may have been ntiliied by 
him, and certainly were by the crusaders, the halter-rings 
declare ; but it seems the original intention was to raise 
the level of the valley, and the thick forests of pillars 
are chiefly for support. 

^ 1 _r\r^rTl/> 

Uttle minds are tamed and snbdned by miifoito^ 
but great minds rise above iU 
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EASTER— BESIDE A TOMB. 
By ictbta hasfxii Locsett. 

Tbx Easter lilies bloom 

Upon his tomb. 

The crocus lifts its head 

Where he lies dead. 

And Nature pnts her glad Spring garments on, 
JUthongh my darling hath so long been gone. 

Here at mj feet, 
Upspringeth sweet, 
-A bine forget-me-not. 
J)ear heart ! dear heart ! 
J fonnd the first forget-me-not, last Spring. 
And yon, too weary then for anything, 
To please me, yet did gaze on it with me. 
<y loveliest eyes, that neyermore may see 
Or bee, or bird, or budding bloom of Spring, 
.Alone, I greet this early azure flower 
Upspringibg at my feet, ' 
While you, my sweet, 
Must bide a later hour. 

tender hidden eyes ! 

The sweetest blue this side of Paradise ! 
Why may not you, O flower-like eyes ! awake. 
And watch the green upon the meadows break. 
And catch the budding beauty of the Spring? 
BeloTed, while the whole glad earth doth wake, 
Is there no spell your sealdd sleep to break? 

Dear, somewhere haye I read a blessed word. 
The sweetest now, e*en Qod could speak to me : 
^•Kot here, but Risen T* Is it so with thee ? 
*' Not here, but Bisen !" that is what they heard. 
Who sought an empty tomb on Easter Day. 

•'Science, my darling, and the world and art. 
They cannot comfort me if thou art gone ! 
No one speaks comfort to me but God*s Son t 
O science ! learo to Him my bleeding heart ! 
Leave Him to me ! 

Wise men, if ye be great and need not God, 
Leave Him to me ! I need Him I 
•Oh, His hard 

To bear the birth-pang, and to rear the child, 
And watch its soul awaking through its eyes. 
And watch that soul fade out as daylight diei| 
Nor come again as daylight; 
.And grow wild. 
Nor have One by to say : 
"There is no night r 

J*m but a woman who hath lost her child. 

Her only child, and standeth o'er his tomb 

With empty arms. And watcheth every flower. 

Bach old familiar flower of Spring rebloom, 

Nor findeth anywhere the flower she lost, 

Yet from its quest will never be beguiled. 

Hy flower of flowers I my crown of perfect bloom 

Thy radiant semblance earth shall never bear I 

On thee alone rest never-ending blight ! 

Unless— some time there come a golden light 

Warmer than Summer suds and mightier. 

Which melteth even death's eternal frost, 

And giveth life to that which once hath lived. 

**I am the Life!" said One to those who grieved. 

"Thy dead shall rise!" On Christ's fair word I dwelL 

No other word myUsteniog soul can cheer. 

Wise men I leave Christ to me beside this tomb t 

Leave Christ to me ! For oh I the Comforter, 

"Who doeth aU things well r 

1 need Him here ! 



] knew nothing at all about it, and that they had treated 
him all wrong, and that the real seat of the evil was not* 
in the ear, bnt in the stomach. He used to be attended to 
bj a sort of housekeeper, whom, howeyer, he often sent on I 
errands. It therefore happened, sometimes, that yisitors 
rang and knooked without the slightest result, because he 
did not hear them. They simply opened one door after • 
the other until they fouud themselres in his presence, he 
being made aware of their arrival either by seeing them, . 
or, when his face was not turned toward the door, by the 
sensation of their treading the floor. He then instantly 
came forward, with his slate in his hand, to begin the oon- 
versation in the only way possible for the poor man. One 
of these yisitors gave me, many years ago, a description of 
what the room looked like in which Beethoren wrote his 
immortal scores. The ceiling was low, but the room 
was a large one, with a big square table in the middle, 
which was covered with books of all shapes and sizes, pa- 
pers, music, a large repeater watch, his ear- trumpet, small I 
memorandum-books in quantities partly written on, some- 
yet containing rough sketches of a few bars, eta, an ink- 
stand, an innnmerable quantity of pencils of different col- 
OI8, music-paper both long and wide, and any amount of 
musical sketches and other thing.^. To the left stood his 
bed, covered with music printed and in manuscript ; the 
window-sills seemed to be made of common wood without 
any paint on. Ou one of them a big nail served as a sup- 
port for a fiddle and bow, and my informant observed that 
the wood of the window-frames was covered with little 
pencil writings, partly music and partly short observations. 
On several chairs about lay what most likely at a recent 
visit a laundress had depohited there — a number of shirts, 
white, starched very stiff, and one or two with jabots, the 
fashion of that day. 



BEETHOVEN— HIS DEAFNESS— HOW HE LIVED. 

Ha had the qneerest ideas imaginable aboui the origin 
«f his deafness, and persistently dedaied that the dootors 



TRADITIONS OF TREES. 

Thb elm-tree is the symbol of St Zenobins. When the 
coffin of that saint was carried past a dry elm the tree sud- 
denly burst into leaf. Near an old German castle is a lime- 
tree which a boy, accased of killini^ his master, planted 
with its head in the earth, to attest hia innocence if it grew 
and flourished. The Luther elm near Worms is said to 
have been planted thus: An old Catholic lady, thrust- 
ing a stick in the ground, declared her resolotion not to 
accept the new faith till that dry btick became green. The 
fact that it did so proved the interest taken by trees in the 
preservation of orthodoxy. Both Virgil and Ovid tell the 
story of Polydore, one cf Priam's sons, intrusted to the 
care of a King of Thrace, nnd by him killed after the tak- 
ing of Troy; from his grave there grew a myrtle which, 
when ^neas plucked its boughs, Med in pure human 
fashion, much to that hero's dismay. The devil agreed 
with a man that he should have the latter's soul at the 
time when the oak leaves fell ; but when he came to look 
at the oak in the Autamn he found it still in leaf ; nor did 
it part with its old leaves until the new ones began to 
sprout In his rage and disappointnaent he scratched the 
leaves so vehemently that they have been in coneeqaenoe 
jagged ever since. Two friends were attacked by robbers 
in a wood, and one of them was killed. Tue robbers hav- 
ing been put to flight by a flash of lightning, the surviving . 
friend, found kneeling at the side of his dead companion,; 
was condemned to death for his murder. On his way tO| 
the execution he planted a stick, which he adjured to 
take root and grow if he was innocent, as, of course, it iS' 
proved he was by the beautiful apple-tree that the stick 
became. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

UNOCCUPIED FIELDS. 

Sermon by the Rev. Dr. T. De Wrrr Talmage. 
" Lest I should build upon another man's foundation. "— Boxa&'s xr. 20. 



In layiog out the plan of bis missioiiAry toar, Paul 
sooght oat towns and cities whioU had not yet beeu 
preached to. He goes to CoriDtb, a eity mentioned for 
splendor and vice, and Jerusalem, where the priesthood 
and the Sanhedrim were ready to leap with both feet npon 
the OUristian religion. He feels be Las especial work to 
do, and he means to do it. What was the result I The 
grandest Ufe of nsefnlness that a man ever lived. We 
modern Christian workers are not apt to imitate Paul 
We boild on other people's foundations. If we erect a 
obnrch, we prefer to have it filled with families, all of 
whom have been pious. Do we gather a Sabbath-school 
class, we want good boys and girls, hair combed, faces 
washed, manners attractive. So a church in this day is 
apt to be built out of other churches. Some ministers 
spend all their time in fisbiog in other people's ponds, 
and they throw the line into that church-pond and jerk 
out a Methodist, and throw the line into another church- 
pond and bring out a Presbyterian, and there is a religious 
row in some neighboring church, and a whole school of 
fish swim off from that pond, and we take tbem all in with 
one sweep of the net. What is gained? Absolutely 
nothing for the general cause of Christ. It is only as in 
aa army, when a regiment is transferred from one division 
to another, from the Tennessee to the Potomaa 

What strengthens the army is new recruits. What I 
have always desired is, that while we are courteous to 
those coming from other flocks, we build our church not 
out of other churches, but out of tlie world, lest we build 
on another man's foundation. The fact is, this is a big 
world. When, in our schoolboy days, we learned the 
diameter and circumference of this planet, we did not learn 
half. It has a latitude and longitude and diameter and 
circumference of want and woe and sin that no figures can 
calculate. This one spiritual continent of wretchedness 
reaches across all zones, and if I were called to give its 
geographical boundary I wonld say it is bounded on the 
north and south and east and west by the great heart of 
God's sympathy and love. Ob, it is a great world I Since 
six o'clock this morning C0,800 persons have been born, 
and all these multiplied populations ore to be reached of 
the Gk>8peL In Englaud, or in our Eastern American 
cities, we are being much crowded, and an acre of ground 
is of great value, but out West 500 acres is a small form, 
and 20,000 acres is no unusual possession. But there is a 
vast spiritual field here and everywhere unoccupied, 
plenty of room for more, not building on another man's 
foundation. 

We need, as churches, to stop bombardiog the old iron- 
clad sinners that have been proof against thirty years of 
Ohristian assault Alas for that cburch which lacks the 
spirit of evangelism, spending enough on one chandelier 
to light five hundred souls to glory, and on one carved 
pillar enough to have made a thousand men ** pillars in 
the house of our God for ever," and doing less good than 
many a log*cabin meeting-house, with tallow candles 
stock in wooden sockets, and a minister who has never seen 
college, or known the difiference between Greek and Choc- 
taw 1 We need as churches to get into sympathy with the 
great outside world, and let them know that none are so 



broken-hearted or hardly bestead that they will not be wel- 
comed. "No I" says some fastidious Ohristian, ''I don't 
like to be crowded in church. Don't put any one in my 
pew." My brother, what will you do in heaven ? . When 
a great multitude that no man can number assembles 
they will put fifty in your pew. What are the select few 
to-day assembled in the Ohristian churches compared to 
the mightier millions outside of them— 800,000 in Brook- 
lyn, but less than 100,000 in the churches ? Many of the 
churches are like a hospital that should advertise that its 
patients must have nothing worse than toothache or '* run- 
arounds," but no broken heads, no crushed ankles, no 
fractured thighs. Give us for treatment moderate sin- 
ners,, velvet-coated sinners, and sinners with a gloss on. 
It is as though a man had a farm of three thousand acres 
and put all his work on one acre. He may raise never so 
large ears of com, never so big heads of wheat, he would 
remain poor. The Ohurch of God has bestowed its chief 
care on one acre, and has raised splendid men an J women 
in that small indosure ; but the field is the world. That 
means North and South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and all the islands of the sea. It is as though 
after a great battle there were left 50,000 wounded and 
dying on the field, and three surgeons gave all their time 
to three patients under their charge. The n:ajor-general 
comes in and says to the doctors : ** Oome out here and 
look at the nearly 50,000 dying for lack of surgical attend- 
ance." "No," say the three doctors, standing there fan- 
ning their patients, " we have three important cases here, 
and we are attending to them, and when we are not post- 
tively busy with their wounds, it takes all our time to 
keep the flies ofL" In this awful battle of sin and sor- 
row, where millions on millions have fallen, do not let us 
spend all our time in taking care of a few people, and 
when the command comes, *' Go into the world," say 
practically, "No, I cannot go; I have here a few choice 
cases, and I am busy keeping off the flies I" There are 
multitudes to-day who have never had any Ohristian 
worker look them in the eye, and with earnestness in the 
accentuation, say, " Oome !" or they would loDg ago have 
been in the kingdom. My friends, religion is either a sham 
or a tremendous reality. If it be a sham, let us disband 
our churches and Ohristian Associations. If it be a reality, 
then great populations are on the way to the bar of God 
unfitted for the ordeal, and what are we doing ? 

In order to reach the multitude of outsiders we must 
drop all technicalities out of our religion. When we talk 
to people about the hypostatic union and French £ncy- 
clopedianism, and Erastianism, and Oomplutensianism, 
we are as impolitic and little understood as if a physician 
should talk to an ordinary patient about the pericardium 
and intercostal muscle, and scorbutic symptoms. Many of 
us come out of the theological seminaries so loaded up that 
we take the first ten years to show our people how much 
we know, and the next ten years to get our people to know 
as much as we know, and at the end find that neither of us 
know anything as we ought to know. Here are hundreds 
and thousands of sinning, struggling and dying people who 
need to realize just one thing — that Jesos Ohrist came to 
save them, and will save tbem cow. Bat we go into a 
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•profound and elaborate definition of what joatifioatioQ i«» 
and after all the work there are not, ontside of the learned 
profeflsions, 5,000 people in the United States who oan 
tell what jaetifloation ia. I will read yon the definition : 
'* Jnatification is purely a forensio aot^ the aot of a judge 
eitting in the forum, in whioh the Supreme Bnler and 
Judge, who is aocoun table to none^* and who alone knows 
the manner in whioh the ends of His uniTorsal goTero- 
ment oan best be obtained, reckons that whioh was done 
by the substitute in the same manner as if it had been 
done by those who belieye in the substitute, and not on 
account of anything done by them, but purely upon 
account of this gracious method of reckoning, grants them 
full refnission of their sins.** 

Now, what is justification ? I will tell yon what justifi- 
cation is— when a sinner believes, God le^ him ofEl One 
Summer in Cbnnectiont I went to a large factory, and I 
saw over the door the words written : **No Admittance.*' 
I entered and saw over the next door : " No Admittance." 
Of course I entered. I got inside and found it a pin fac- 
tory, and they were making pins, very serviceable, fine 
and useful pins. So the spirit of exduaiveness has prac- 
tically written over the outside door of many a church : 
'* No Admittance.'* And if the stranger enters be finds 
practically written over the second door : **No Admit- 
tance "; and if he goes in, over all the pew-doors seems 
written, ** No Admittance," while the minister stands in 
the pulpit, hammering out his little niceties of belief, 
pounding out the technicalities of religion, making pins. 
In the most practical, common-sense way and laying aside 
the non-essentials and the hard definitions of religion, go 
out on the God-given mission, telling the people what 
they need and when and how they can get it. 

Comparatively little effort has as yet been made to save 
that large class of persons in our midst called skeptics, and 
he who goes to work here will not be building upon an- 
other man's foundation. There is a great multitude of 
them. They are afraid of us and our churches, for the 
reason we don't know how to treat them. Ooe of this 
class met Christ, and hear with what tenderness, and 
pathos, and beauty, and success Christ dealt with him : 
**!rhou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength. This is the first commaodment, and the 
second is like to this ; namely, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. There is no other commandment greater 
than this." And the scribe said to him : ** Well, Master, 
thou iMst said the truth, for there is one God, and to love 
Him with all the heart, and all the understanding, and all 
the soul, and all the strength, is more than whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices." And when Jesus saw that he ao- 
B wared discreetly, he said unto him : '* Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God." So a skeptic was saved in 
one interview. But few Christian people treat the skeptic 
in that way. Instead of taking hold of him with the 
gentle hand of love, we are apt to take him with the iron 
pincers of ecdesiastioism. 

You would not be so rough on that man if you knew by 
what process he had lost his faith in Christianity. I have 
known men skeptical from the fact that they grew up in 
honsea where religion was overdona Sunday was the 
most awful day of the week. They had religion driven 
into them with a trip-hammer. They were surfeited with 
prayer meetings. They were stuffed and choked with 
catechisms. They were often told they were the worst 
boys the parents ever knew, because they liked to ride 
down-hill better than to read Banyan *s "Pilgrim's Pro- 
rres&" Whenever father and mother talked of religion 
they drew down the corners of their mouths and rolled up 



their eyes. If any one thing will send a boy or girl to de- 
struction sooner than another* that is it If I had had soeb 
a father and mother, I fear I ahould have been an infldsL 

Othera were tripped up of skepticism from being griev- 
ously wronged by some man who professed to b« a Christ- 
ian. They had a partner in business who turned out to be 
a first-clasa scoandrel, though a professed Christiaii. 
Twenty years ago they had loat all faith by what happened 
in an oil company which was formed amid th« petrolenm 
excitement The company owned no land, or if they did, 
there was no sigo of oil produced. But the President of 
the company was a Presbyterian elder, and the Treasurer 
an Episcopal vestryman, and one director was a Meth- 
odist class leader, and the other directors were prominent 
members of Baptist and Congregational ohurohea. Circa- 
lars were gotten out telling what fabulous prospects 
opened before this company. Innocent men and women 
who had a little money to invest, and that little their all, 
said : *' I don't know anything about this company, but so 
many good men are at the head of it that it mast be ex- 
cellent And taking stock in it almost as good as joining the 
church.*' So they bought the stock, and perhaps received 
one difidend, so as to keep them still ; but after a while 
they found that the company had reorganized, and hid a 
different preaident and different treasurer, and difiereut 
directors. It was said, by way of explanation, that other 
engagements or ill-health had caused the former officers of 
the company, with many regrets, to resign. A.nd all that 
the subscribers of that stock had to show for their invest- 
ment was a beautifully ornamented certificate. Bometimts 
that man, looking over his old papers, comss across that 
certifioate, and it is so suggestive that he vows he wants 
none of the religion that the presidents and trustees and 
directors of that oil company profeased. Of course their 
rejection of religion on such grounds was unphilosopbioal 
and unwise. I am told that one-third of the United States 
Army deserts every year, and there are 12,000 oourt mar^ 
tial trials every year. Is that anything against the United 
States Government that awore them in ? And if soldiera 
of Jesus Christ desert, is that anything against the Christ- 
ianity whioh they swore to support and defend f How do 
•you judge of the currency of a country ? By a counterfeit 
bill ? Oh, you must have patience with thoee who have 
been swindled by religious pretenders. Live in the pre- 
sence of others a frank, honest eameet Christian life, thtt 
they may be attracted to the same Saviour upon whom yonr 
hopes depend. 

Bemember skepticism always has some reason, good or 
bad, for existing. Goethe's irreligion started when the 
news came to Germany of the earthquake at Lisbon, No- 
vember 1st 1775. That 60.000 people should have per- 
ished in that earthquake and in the after rising of the 
Tagns Biver so stirred his sympithies that he threw up his 
belief in (he goodness of God. 

Others have gone into skepticism from a natural persist- 
ence in asking the reason why. They have been fear- 
fully stabbed of the interrogation point There are so 
many things they cannot get explained. They cannot un- 
derstand the Trinity, or how God can be sovereign, and 
ma 1 a free agent Neither can I. They say : ** I don't 
understand why a good God should have]let ain oome into 
the world !" Neither do L You say : •• Why was thit 
child started in life with such disadvantsges, while othen 
have all physical and mental equipment ?" I cannot telL 
They go out of ohurch on Easter morning and say : *'Thtt 
doctrine of the resurrection confounds me." So it is to 
me a mystery beyond unravel ment I understand all the 
processes by which men get into the dark. I know them 
alL I have traveled with burning feet their blistered way. 
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The first word that children lenm to ntter is gsnerally 
|>»pa or mamma. I think the first word I eTor uttered 
was *' Why y* I know what it is to have a handred mid- 
nights poor their darkness into one honr. Hnch men are 
oot to be scoffed at, bat helped. Tnm your back npon 
« drowning man when you have the rope with which to 
pnll him ashore, and let that woman in the third story of 
« hoQse pfiisU in the flames when yon have a ladder with 
whioh to help her ont and help her down, rather than torn 
joar back sooffingly on a skeptic whose soul is in more 
petil than the bodies of those other endangered onespossi- 
i>ly oan ' be. Oh, skepticism is a dark laod. There are 
•men in this house who would give a thousand worlds, if 
ibey possessed them, to get back to the placid faith of 
^eir fathers and mothers, and it is our place to help them, 
«nd we may help them, never through their heads, but 
■always through their hearts. These skeptics, when brought 
to Jesus, will be mightily affected — far more so than those 
will who never examined the evidences of Christianity. 
Thomas Chalmers was once a skeptic ; Robert Hall, a 
•skeptic; Robert Newton, a skeptic; Christmas Evans, a 
skeptic. But when once with strong hand they took hold 
of the chariot of the Gospel, they rolled it on with what 
momentum I If I address such men and women to-day I 
"throw out no scofil 1 implead them by the memory of the 
good old days when at their mother's knee they said, 
"^'Now I lay me down to sleep." aod by those days and 
dights of scarlet fever in which she watched you, giving 
you the medicine at just the right time, aod turning your 
f>illow when it was hot, and with hands that many years 
«go tnrned to dust soothed away your pain, and with voice 
that you will never bear again, unless you join her in the 
better country, told you to never mind, for you would feel 
4>stter by-and-by, and by that djing couch where she 
looked so pale and talked so slowly, catching her breath 
between the words, and you felt an awful loneliness com- 
ing over your soul ; by all that, I beg you to come back 
and take the same religion. It was good enough for her. 
It is good enough for you. Nay, I have a better plea than 
^bat I plead by all the wounds, and tears, and blood, and 
groans, and agonies and death-throes of the Son of God, 
who approaches you this moment with torn brow, and 
lacerated hand, and whipped back, and crying : ** Come 
unto nae, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
;give you rest" 

Again, there is a field of usefulness but little touched oc- 
cupied by those who are astray in their habits. All north- 
ern nations, like those of North America and England and 
Scotland — ^that is, in the colder climates— are devastated 
by alchoholism. They take the fire to keep up the 
warmth. In southern countries, like Arabia and Spain, 
the blood is so they are not tempted to fiery liquids. The 
:great Boman armies never drank anything stronger than 
water tmged with vinegar, but under our northern climate 
-the temptation to heating stimulants is most mighty, and 
millions succumb. When a man's habits go wrong the 
church drops him. the social circle drops him, good iofla- 
•eiioes drop him, we all drop him. Gf all the men who get 
off the track but few ever get on again. Near my Summer 
residence there is a life-saving station on the beaob. There 
4Lre all the ropes and rockets, the boats, the machinery for 
getting people off shipwrecks. Summer before last I saw 
Ui^re fifteen or twenty men who were breakfasting, after 
having just escaped with their lives and nothing more. 
Tip and down our coasts are built these useful structures, 
and the mariners know it, and they feel that if they are 
•driren into the breakers there will be apt from shore to 
•crime a rescne. The churches of God ought to be so many 
life-saving stations, not so much to help those who are in 



smooth waters, bnt those who have been shipwrecked. 
Oome, let us run out tbe lifeboats I And who will mao 
them f We do not preach enough to such men ; we have 
not enough faith in their release. Alas if, when they 
oome to hear us, we are laboriously trying to show the dif* 
ference between sublapsarianism and supralapsarianism 
while they have a thousand vipers of remorse and despai? 
coiling around and biting their immortal spirits. The 
Church is not chiefly for goodish sort of men whose prcv 
olivities are all right, and who could get to heaven praying 
and singing in their own homes. It is on the beach to 
hplp the drowning. Those bad cases are the cases thai 
God likes to take hold of. He can save a big sinner as 
well as a small sinner, and when a man calls earnestly to 
God for help He will go out to deliver such a one. If it 
were necessary Gk)d would come down from the sky, foU 
lowed by all the artillery of heaven and a million angeUl 
with drawn swords. G^t a hundred such redeemed men 
in each of your churches, and nothing ooold stand before 
them, for such men are generally warm-hearted and en« 
thusiastia No formal prayers then. No heartless singing 
then. No cold conventionalism then. 

Furthermore, the destitute children of the street offer • 
field of work comparatively unoccupied. The uncared-fof 
ohildren are in tbe majority in Brooklyn and most of ouf 
cities. When they grow up, if unreformed, they will ouW 
vote your ohildren, and they will govern your children. 
The whisky ring will hatch out other whisky rings, and 
grogshops will kill with their horrid stench public sobri* 
ety, unless tbe Oburch of God rises up with outstretched 
arms and enfolds this dying population in her bosonit 
Public schools cannot do it Art galleries cannot do ii 
Blaokweirs Island cannot do it. Almshouses cannot do 
ii New York Tombs and Raymond Street Jail cannol 
do it Sing Sing cannot do it Church of God, wake up 
to your magnificent mission. You oan do it Get som«» 
where, somehow, to work. 

The Prussian cavalry mount by putting their righl 
foot into the stirrup, while the American cavalry men 
mount by putting their left foot into the stirrup. I 
don't care how you mount your war charger, if yoQ 
only get into the battle for God, and get there soon, 
right stirrup, or left sturrup, or no stirrup at all. Tbe 
unoccupied fields are all around us, and why should 
we build on another man's foundation f That God has 
called this church to especial work no one oan doubt Its 
history has been miraculous. God has helped us at every 
step, and thoagh the wheels of its history have made 
numberless revolutions, they have all been forward, and 
never backward, and now with our borders enlarged and 
with important reinforcements we start on a new* cam* 
paign. At Sharon Springs, nineteen years ago, walking 
in the park, I asked God, if He had any particular work 
for me to do, to make it plain and I would do it He 
revealed to me the style of church we were to have, and He 
revealed to me the architecture, and He revealed to me 
the modes of worship, and He revealed to me my work, 
and, as far as in my igpiorance and weakness I have seaQ 
the right way, I have tried to walk in it We decided 
that we wanted it a soul-saving church, and it has been 
almost a constant outpouring of the Holy Ghost Yt 
powers of darkness, ye devils in hell, we mean to snatch 
from your dominion other multitudee, if God will help us, 
I have heard of what was called the *' thundering legion.*' 
In the year 179 a. d. some Christians formed a part of the 
Boman army, and their prayers, it was said, were at once 
answered by thunder and lightning, and hail and tempest, 
which overthrew an invading army and saved the empire. 
And I would to God that this church may be so mighty 
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in prayer aod work that it would become a thanderiDg 
legion before which the forces of sin might be routed aod 
i;he gates of hell be made to tremble. Now that the 
Antnmn has come, and the Gospel ship has been repaired 
and enlarged, it is time to launch her for another toj- 
age. Heave away now, lads I shake out the reefs in the 
foretopsaii ! Gome, O heayenlj wind, and fill the can- 
Tas ! Jesus aboard will assure our safety. Jesus on the 
«ea will beckon us forward. Jesus on the shining shore 
will welcome us into harbor. ** And so it came to ^ass 
that they all escaped safe to land." 



The New Altar and Reredos in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Londoa 

On the 26th of January, the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, in the Church of Eugland, the magnificent new 
altar and reredos, construct- 
ed from the designs of Mr. 
•G. F. Bodley, A.RA., and 
Mr. T. Qarner, were opened 
to public view. 

For many months past the 
eastera portion of the Choir 
of St. Paul's Cathedral had 
been cut off from the rest of 
the church, and concealed 
from view by a vast screen 
of canvas — ^very tantalizing 
to those who were acquaint- 
ed vrith what was going on 
upon the other side of this 
partition. 

This superb stmoture is 
composed entirely of marble, 
the architectund members 
and sculpture are of white 
etatnnry, the panels filled in 
with Brescia of various tints, 
and the background of the 
bass-reliefs inlaid with rosso. 
The general composition is 
divided into a centre, con- 
sisting of a pedimented com- 
partment standing on a 
lofty podium, with its en- 
tHblatnrc) , borne up by twist- 
ed columns, and inclosing a 
eemioironlar arch, with an 
slto*relief representing the 
Oruinfixion. Above the pediment is a large niche con- 
taining a statue of the Madonna and Child, and above this 
again is a second pediment, with a pedestal supporting a 
statue of Oar Lord at His Ascension. Flanking the niche 
containing the Madonna are statues of St. Peter and St. 
PauL Uniting the main structure of the reredos with the 
walls of the cathedral are curved wings or walls, the lower 
portions of which are adorned with panels and bass-reliefs, 
and the upper portions are formed by open colonnades 
terminated by double pilasters, crowned by statues re- 
preaenting the Annunciation. Pierced through the solid 
portions of these walls on either side is a small arched 
doorway, giving access from the altar space to the apse of 
the Cathedral The architectural detail has been very 
carefully studied so as to assimilate, as far as possible, the 
general style of the Cathedral, and the leading lines of the 
compo«ition continue those of the choir wall ; so that the 
various cornices, architraves, plinths, etc., all range with 
^milar features of the main fabric of the church, by which 



means the reredos is made to assume the character of a 
structural part of the building rather than that of a mere 
piece of furniture, and thus the marked dassioal treatment 
which Sir Christopher Wren had imparted to his design 
for the Cathedral is in no way impaired or broken 
through. 

The altar proper stands slightly isolated from the main 
structure of the reredos, and is backed up by a rather 
lofty "super -altar" of white marble, with a sculptured 
frieze and a band of inlaid work. Immediately above this, 
filling in the upper portion of the podium of the reredos 
itself, is a bass-relief of the Entombment of our Lord ; and 
ranging with it on the wings are other reliefs representing 
the Nativity and the Besnrrection. 

The floor of the sanctuary is composed entirely of mar- 
ble, inlaid with patterns worked out in white, red and 
green. The side-screens in the arches of the sanctuary, 

shown in our view, have not 
yet been erected, and it is 
possible that their design 
may be somewhat modified. 
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Professor Francis L Patton. 

The Bev. D& Fbangis 
Lamdsy Patton, Stuart Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at Prince- 
ton, was elected by the 
Board of Trustees^of the col- 
lege, on Febrnary 9th, to 
succeed Dr. McCosh, lately 
resigned, as President of 
that institution. He will be 
installed, in case he accepts 
the office, at the Commence- 
ment in Jane next Dr. 
McCosh remains meanwhile 
at the head of the college. 
He will, moreover, continue 
to conduct the School of 
Philosophy organized by 
him ; and during his active 
connection with the college, 
and for the remainder of his 
life, he will receive an honor- 
arium of $2,500 a year, in 
recognition of his services to 
Princeton. Dr. McCosh ex- 
presses full confidence in the 
ability of Dr. Patton to fill saccessfally the important post 
to which he has been elected. 

Francis Landey Patton comes of Scotch parentage,'and 
was bom in the Bermudas in 1843. His parents removing 
to Canada while he was a boy, he received a collegiate edu- 
cation at University College, Toronto, and a theological 
education at Knox College, Toronto, being graduated from 
both institutions with high honors. Later, he entered the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and studied for the min- 
istry, being graduated in 1865. The same year he was 
called to the pulpit of the Eighty-fourth Street Presby- 
terian Church, New York city. In 1867 he went to the 
Presbyterian Church of Nyack, N. Y., where he labored 
successfnlly four years, at the same time devoting consider- 
able time to religious journalism and literature. In 1871 
he resigned the Nyack pastorate to accept a call from the 
South Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, and at the same 
time to occupy the Chair in Didactic Theology in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chicago. After a 
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f«W moQtbs he leeigned the pulpit In 1872 the hooorury 
dtgree of Doctor of DWinity was conferred npon bim by 
Himover Oollege, Ind., and two years later he resamed 
pastoral duty in the Jefferson Park Oharoh, Ohicaga 
The degree of LI1.D. was conferred npon him by Wooster 
tTniTersity, Ohio. The next tbree years were devoted to 
literary and collegiate work. In 1881 he accepted a call 
from Princeton, where he took tbs Obair of the Belatioos 
of Philosophy and Science to Beligion in the Theologt- 
oal Seminary, and a few years later, that of Ethics iQ the 
Oollege. 

As a writer. Dr. Patton has won a substantial repntatlon 
by innnmerable and Talnable contribntions to the maga- 
llnes and the Press, and by such well-known works as 
''The Inspiration of the Scriptures." published in 1865; 
''A Summary of Ohristian Doctrine,'* and "The Doctrine 
M a Future Retribution." He was formerly editor of the 
Inierior, and is now one of the editors of the Presbyterian 
Seview and the Princeton Review, 



EASTER FLOWERS. 
bt mabia a. aoub. 

" I am the rose oC Sharon and the III7 of the ralleTS." 

— Song €/ Solomon 11. L 
O BABLT lilies of the new-bom Spring, 

With snowy mantles drape yonr tender forms * 
Let gratefnl lips salute yonr Ood and King, 

£*en throagh the mist of Spring's caprioions storms I 

Ben^down yonr heads, that the npreaching vine 
May hold and clasp you in its fond embrace ! 

Yonr chaste white garments with the green entwine^ 
To dress the altar> sacramental place. 

From your pale cups the sweetest perfume tnm 
On chancel light, and throngh the winding aisles ^ 

And consecrate the living water's nm, 

And charm the pallid marble into smiles ! 

Boses, bloom forth *mid leaf and nurseling bud ; 

Oh, put to shame the blushing cheek of dawn I 
Fling o'er the way an aromatic flood 

To scent the breath of this glad Easter Mom I 

Clamber along the choir's burnished raU, 

Inwreathe the pillar's stem and towering height I 

With new-fledged tendrils interlace a vail 

The casement o'er, to shield the dazzled sight 1 

O blushing roses I all your glories pale ; 

In littleness your bloom fades in the light I 
Up from the grare, out throagh its rended rail, 

The Bose of Sharon blooms in matchless might ! 

O graceful lilies, drooping on your stems, 

Yonr earth-stained mantles in the dust bewail 1 

All worthless now the richest floral gems^ 
To-day is risen the Lily of the Yale 1 



THE PEACE-LOVING MENNONITES 

> the fertile meadows of Friesland, in East Hollaod, 
near the town of Bolsward, there stood, for mauj oen- 
lories, a flourishing abbey, bearing the name of the Olde- 
olooster. In 1535 it was the scene of a terrible conflict. 
A pBxij of 800 excited Anabaptiats, headed by one Peter 
Haltsagher, and aooompanied by many women and children, 
marched npon the abbey, took the monks by surprise, and 
expelled them from their comfortable dwelling. The 
hbbot appealed to the Governor of Friesland for help, and 
a regiment of soldiers, with artillery, soon appeared npon 
I ike scene. The Anabaptists, ref osing to surrender, were 



subjected to a siege of several days ; but at length th«^ 
were overpowered, and iue victors took cruel vengeance 
upon tbem. A gallows was erected outside the abbey*, 
on which twenty-four of the Anabaptists were at ono» 
hanged, fifteen more were beheaded, and the rest of th» 
men were slaughtered in various ways. The women and 
girls were taken to Leeuwarden, and drowned in the oaual, 
close to the old guardhouse, which is still to be seen by 
the visitor to that city. 

Amongst the victims of this massacre was an Aoa- 
baptiat named Simousz, whose brother Menno, then 1^ 
Boman Oatholic priest, witnessed his death. This scene 
made a profound impression upon Menuo. It gave him m 
lifelong horror of war and of every form of either offensive 
or defensive fighting. He admired the zeal and fervor of 
the Anabaptists so much that he became convinoed of the 
truth of some of their leading principles, and, leaving the^ 
Boman Church, joined their body. But he would have 
nothing to do with arms thenceforth. After what he had 
witnessed, his whole soul shrunk with detestation frooa 
every kind of resort to the sword. He saw that both tlie 
Anabaptists and the German Beformers generally bad- 
made a great mistake in resorting to force for the propa- 
gation and defense of their religious tenets. Menno, there- 
fore, advocated a policy of non-resistance and of absolate 
reliance on the Divine protection, and on the convincing 
power of truth in itself. But most of his contemporariee^ 
were unprepared for such a doctrine aa this. The Ane- 
baptists, like the Ororawellian Puritans of the following^ 
century, were active partisans of Jewish and Old Testis 
ment modes of dealing with their enemies ; so Menno lamd. 
to withdraw from bis new friends. On the other hand, tbe^ 
German Beformers treated him with even more decided' 
contempt, so that speedily poor Menno found himself, like 
his Divine Master, "despised and rejected of men.** A 
price was set upon his head, and for a long period he was 
literally a fugitive and a wanderer upon the earth. 

But he steadfastly adhered to his pacific convictions^ 
and gradually bis gentle, loving spirit and his fidelity, at 
any price, to non-resistance principles, attracted to him ihe^ 
love and respect of a few friends, who entreated him t^- 
become their minister and teacher. The number of th eoe 
adherents increased, in spite of persecution. Amongst their 
bitter opponents was Martin Luther ; but another German, 
a warrior nobleman, of Holstein, Oount Ahlefeld, was so- 
struck with admiration of the meek but brave heroism or 
Menno, that he offered him an asylum on his own estate^ 
near Hamburg. There, sheltered from all foes, whather 
Catholic or Protestant, Menno spent the last few years o^ 
his life, and there, at the age of aixty-three, he peaoefullx 
died, in 1559 (just after the accession of Queen Elizabetl^ 
to the English throne). 

He had become the founder of a Church of many tbou« 
■and adherenta, who became known by the name of Men— 
nonites, and, as such, retain an organized existence to the 
present day. They have chiefly inhabited Friealand^ 
North Germany, and the Yosges Mountains, west of the 
Bhioe ; but under the stress of occasional interference witb 
their scruples, many of them have emigrated, in the first 
place to South Bussia, and more recently to the United. 
Statea and Manitoba. 

Menno's views strikingly resembled and anticipated 
those of the Society of Friends, who came into existence* 
nearly one hundred yeara after his decease. Some of his. 
followers subsequently joined that body, and amongst them 
was William Sewell, the Quaker hiatorian. like thair 
body, Menno not only taught non-resistance principles* 
but also advocated great simplicity of life. He held thafe^ 
s college training was not necessary as a preparation foJ^ 
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the miniBlrj, and also ioaisted that the ministen amongst 
hia people ehonld render their eervioes grataitonalj. He 
established a strict but loving chnrch discipline, under 
the administration chiefly of officers named "elders." 
When members of a Mennonite congregation moved from 
one locality to another they were expected to bring with 
them " certificates *' of good character from their former 
brethren and elders. One of the primary rnles of their 
body was as follows : *' In respect to the wearing of arms, 
the elders cannot deem it allowable that any member 
shonld so far comply with the ordinary fashion as to carry 
a rapier, or even a staff; but all participation in warfare, 
even at the command of the Government, is quite forbidden 
by the elders, except in regard to the unarmed servants of 
members." 

Toward the authorities everywhere, both in Holland 
and Germany, the Mennonites, acting on their founder's 
example and precept, manifested a- most loyal an<^espect- 
f al submission. Their special devotion to commerce and 
industry, together with their harmless and virtuous be- 
havior, won for them the high appreciation of the most 
warlike monarcha And it is a very important and note- 
"vorthy historic fact that these gentle, consistently non- 
resistant people have obtained and enjoyed, during nearly 
three centuries, more practical regard to their conscientious 
seruples, and more executive indulgence from demands of 
military service, than any of the other Protestant denomi- 
nations on the Oontlnent 

They have oontribnted so largely to local and civic pros- 
perity, in various districts, that even German emperors 
and Bossian czars hare invited them to settle in their 
dominions, on the express condition that they should, 
amongst other privileges, enjoy absolute exemption 
from military service. And it is further noteworthy that 
only when some of the Mennonites themselves mani- 
fested a disposition to relax their ancient fidelity to pacific 
principle did the military governments attempt to deprive 
them of the exemptions won and maintained by them 
during ages of sarronnding violence. 

But, as is the case with some other people, long pros- 
perity relaxed the pristine fervor of the Mennonites in 
various ways. They gradually abandoned some of their 
original simplicity ; they desired a mora learned ministry, 
and set up training colleges for their pastors. Their 
young people were not brought up to the old hatred of 
warfara ; and so, gradually, at least in Germany and Hol- 
land, they have lost their hard-won and long-cherished 
privilege of exemption from military service. 

The Prussian king, in 1847, manifested some disposi- 
tion to oartail their privileges, but at length, in 1867, 
Bismarck and the present Emperor took the decisive step 
of withdrawing from the German Mennonites their exemp- 
tion from the conscription and from military obligations. 
But in recognition of their past services to the State, cer- 
tain alleviations of this rigorous order were permitted. In 
a few instances, hospital or other nnarmed public service 
was allowed in lieu of joining the army ; aud in other cases, 
faithfully conscientious members of the sect were permitted 
special facilities for emigration to America or elsewhere. 
But the young Mennonites, in general, have, since 1867, 
been placed on the same footing, as to the conscription, 
with other Germans. 

And it must be confessed that these Mennonite youths 
Lave, in most iostancas, shown that they had not been 
trained to prize the convictions of their forefathers ; their 
peaoe principles had already been widely relaxed. In 1870, 
hundreds of them willingly took up arms against France. 
This droumstaDoe is recorded by a modem Mennonite 
historian, Mr. Max Scbdo, with gratification. And he 



adds, that he, like his brothers of the sect, was proud to 
take a part in what he terms, "that glorious war against 
the hereditary enemy of the German nation." 

But some of the Mennonites, elsewhere, have been faith- 
ful to their earlier convictions. Especially in South Bnssia, 
where also the modern Gk>vernment has withdrawn the 
former privileges of exemption from military service, many 
hundreds of the sect have qaietly refused to comply, and, 
in consequence, have emigrated to America, chiefly to 
Manitoba, where they have carried their great skill in the 
oaltivation of hemp, which, whilst they lived in Russia, 
had been so profitable to the resources of that Empire. 
But now their Manitoban hemp trade is becoming a 
formidable rival to the Bussian commerce in the same 
material. It was foolish policy, on the part^of the Bussian 
Government, thus to drive away such profitable subjects. 

Many Mennonites still remain in Holland, especially in 
Friesland, where they retain much of the religious earnest- 
ness of their forefathers. But it is to be desired that both 
they and their German brethren had more consistently and 
lovingly adhered to the pacific and Ohrist-like doctrine 
and practice of their brave but gentle founder, Menno 
Simonsz. The declension of the Continental Mennonites 
from their former detestation of militarism conveys an in- 
structive reminder to the friends of peace everywhere of 
the importance of a frequent recurrence to the example 
of the Saviour Himself. 



EXTRAORDINARY OLD AGE. 

Thb most extraordinary British examples of great lon- 
gevity are]|those of Thomas Parr, known as Old Parr, who 
died in 1635 at the age of 152 ; Henry Jenkins, of York- 
shire, who died in 1670, agedI169; Mr. Pairbrother, who' 
died at Wigan, May, 1770, aged 133; James Shellie, an! 
Irish farmer, who died in June, 1759, aged 136; and 
Martha HaDuah, of Oullybackey, Ireland, who died in' 
1808, aged 126. But Great Britain and Ireland are not 
the only countries that breed centenarians. In 1809, 
Elizabeth Haywood, a free negro, died in Jamaica, aged 
130; in 1742, a Portuguese gentleman, Joa Homem da 
Ounha Deca, died, aged 129 ; and in 1790 a Portuguese 
lady, Joanna Franoisca de Piedade, was still living at the 
age of 120. But most writers on the subject seem to agree 
that our own islands produce an unusual proportion of 
long-lived people. They also agree that more men than 
women reach extreme old age. 

The oldest person whom I personally have known died 
at the age of 116. I cannot be quite sure of the year 
of his death. It must, I think, have been about 1868 
or 1869. He was a quiet old gentleman, who had two 
weaknesses — books and port Several times during his 
last years he narrowly escaped burning himself to death in 
bed, where, whenever he was wakeful, he loved to read at 
night ; and to within a few weeks of his death he always 
drank three or four glasses of old-fashioned black port after 
his dinner. He neither smoked nor snuffed ; but he hunted 
until he was over ninety ; he had a marvelous digestion^ 
his sight, aided by spectacles, was good to the last ; and he 
was sufficiently olear-headed to be able to make a little joke 
to one of his great-granddaughters within an hour or twe 
of his end. This kind of pleasant extreme old age is, I 
am afraid, very unusuaL I should add that my old friend! 
in his early days held an appointment in India ; and I 
have before me as I write a copy of *' Horace" (Tonson's 
edition of 1715), which he gave me, and which bears in his 
handwriting on the flyleaf his name, and the date, ** OaL 
outta, 16 March, 1779." He gave it me about eighty-eigh 
years later. — ConelVM Saturday Journal 
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The New Befoiined (Dutch) Churoh Edifice, Brooklyn. 
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The New Reformed (Dutch) Church Edifice, Brooklyn. 

Thb new chuoh of the First Reformed (Dnteh) Society, 
ihe okleet religions body organized within the limits of 
Brooklyn, K L, will probably rank, when it shall be oom- 
pleted, as the first ecclesiastical stmotnre in that city. Its 
«ite is on Seventh Ayenne, northwest comer of Oarroll 
Street. It will embrace 100 feet on Seventh Avenne, and 
167 feet 6 in- 
ches on Gar- 
roll Street. 
The oorpora- 
tioD also owns 
the remainder 
of the block 
on Seventh 
Avenne, mn- 
nin;^ to Presi- 
dent Street, 
D2.6X100. The 
old site on 
Joralemon 
Street, origin- 
ally pnrohased 
for 8850, was 
recently sold 
for 8250,00a 

Onr picture, 
from the de- 
eigne of the 
architect, Mr. 
G. li. Morse, 
<K>nTeys an ac- 
curate idea of 
the style and 
proportions of 
the edifice, as 
it will appear 
when finished. 
It will cost 
8200.000. 

The main 
front of the 
church is on 
Seventh Av- 
enne, the 
fa^de cover- 
ing the entire 
100 feet The 
edifice also 
eovere the en- 
tire depth of 
the lot, 167.6. 
The chapel, 
upon which 
work is now 
in progress, is 
plaeed in the 
rear of the 
main anditori- 
nm on Oarroll 
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Street, bnt not as a detached or semi-detached building. 
A feature of the plan is to embrace in the grand whole 
and under one roof the churoh and chapel, thus giving 
unusual breadth, grandeur and dignity to the whole. The 
building as designed is a modem rendering of the early 
thirteenth-century Qotbia The architect has evidently 
Attempted to prodnoe efiloct by a bold treatment of the 
masses rather than by elaborate and expensive detail. 



On the Seventh Avenue and Oarroll Street comer will 
be a tower and spire, all of stone, 212 feet high. The 
northerly side of the Seventh Avenue front will terminate 
with a stone porch which will have open arches large 
enough to admit carriages. Over the parapet-rail of the 
porch will be massive fiying bnttresses abutting against 
the main building. This porch will be one of the most 
prominent and effective features of the whole design. 

The plan of 
the building, 
which is much 
admired, is 
suggestive of 
the tme ecde- 
siastical form 
of nave, aisles 
and transepts. 
The nave is 
marked ex- 
ternally on 
either side by 
bold gables 40 
feet in width 
and 86 feet in 
height. This 
will very ef- 
fectually 
break up the 
long eleva- 
tions of t h e 
sides. The 
chapel part of 
the building at 
the extreme 
rear is also 
marked ex- 
ternally by 
gables 60 feet 
in height, 
which are 
made subordi- 
nate to t h e 
transe p t 
gables. The 
edifice will be 
bailt of light- 
colored free- 
stone, with the 
base to the 
height of the 
top of the first 
floor, and the 
outran ce- 
steps^ of gran- 
ite. The en- 
trances and 
exits are very 
ample, and 
will have six 
wide double 
doorways die- 




tributed at the front, rear and sides. The window sur^ 
faces are so ample as to allow for toning down the light by 
the use of richly colored stained glass. The two transept- 
windows will be 21 feet in width and 44 feet in height^ and 
the rose-window under the main gable of the front is 21 
feet in diameter. All the window-tracery of the front 
and a portion of the dde-tracery will be of stone. 
Special effort has been made to make the auditorium 
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fnrpAM in arohiteotnnd e£feot and beauty of denigii every 
other part of the bnilding. The nave will b^ spanned bj 
a aemioiroolar yaalted ceiling 60 feet in height The in« 
texaeotiog aroh of the transept will be of the same height 
Bj an ingenious arrangement, the supporting columns of 
the interior are reduced to one-half the usual number 
(without any sacrifice of architectural propriety), and 
these, to a given height, are to be made of freestone. The 
triforiam is open to the auditorium by richly ornamented 
open aroaies. The shafts of the columns are to be of Ta> 
negated marble. The vaultf d ceiling, the ceilings of the 
aisles, and all portions of the interior requiring it, will be 
elaborately ornamented with papier-maoh^ and fibrous 
plaster, and the entire interior will be very richly decorated 
in polychromatic designs, the great amount of light allow- 
ing of the use of deep and rich colors. 

The seating of the main auditorium is on the amphi- 
theatre plan. The floor has a fall toward the pulpit of 
i-6, and, by the circular arrangement of the pews, each 
seat exactly faces the focal point on the speaker's platform. 
There will be 1,136 sittings, without side galleries, which 
can be added at any time if found desirable. The pews 
will be made of quartered oak, finished antique. 

Oa the first floor of the chapel will be a large lecture- 
room, ladies' parlor, pastor's study and lavatories. On 
the second floor of the chapel will be the Sunday-school 



room, large enough to accommodate 800 schoiarsy and • 
library, Bible-class rooms and lavatories. The Snndsy- 
school room will have a timber ceiling 80 feet high sad 
galleries on three sides. It is intended to forward tht 
chapel to completion far in advance of the main building 
and it will be used as a place of worship and for Sunday^ 
school purposes as soon as it can be completed. 



THE CHINESE JOSS-HOUSE. 

Thb interesting view on page 312, of the interior of Um^ 
chief public Joss-house of the Ohinese of San Franeisoo, 
is from a calcium-light photograph made by Mr. Taber, of 
that city. It is not unlike the Joss-house on Ohatham 
Square, New York, only more elaborately furnished. The 
shrine of the principal Gelestial god is rich and imposing, 
and the inevitable accompaniments of golden dragoo, 
symbolical earrings, incense -candles, half -burnt Jois- 
stioks, and bright-colored strips of rice-paper with prayers 
inscribed upon them, are not wanting. The eve of the 
Ohinese New Year, which begins in the second week of 
February, is a great season for Joss. Then, every faith- 
ful follower of Oonfucius propitiates the god with offeriogi 
of fruits, flowers, and other articles, asking remission of 
past sins, and, no doubt, strength for new resolntioai, 

. <x 



PERSONAL AND RELIGIOUS NOTES. 



Thb Oamberland Presbyterian states that the average 
salary of the ministers of that denomination is $240. 

Is the college and schools in connection with the Free 
Ohnroh of Scotland Mission at Madras there are about 
18,000 students. 

Thb Bbv. A. N. Hollifield, of St. Louis, h»s accepted 
the call to the Third Presbyterian Ohurch of Newark, 
N. J., to succeed the Bev. Dr. Oraven. 

Babbi Emil G. Hibsch, Pastor of the Jewish Synagogue 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, receives $12,000 a year from 
his congregation, a house free of rent; and a life insurance 
policy for $20,000. 

Thb Adventisti of Battle Greek, Mich., fally persuaded 
that the day of doom is close at hand, are discarding jew- 
elry and making other preparations. At a meeting re- 
cently $5,000 was raised to establish missions. 

Ladt Li, wife of Li Hung Ohang, Premier of Ohina, 
has offered to support a class of Ohinese women who shall 
study medicine with Mrs. King, M.D. Mrs. King was 
formerly Miss Howard, of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion at Tientsin. 

Thb Bbv. Db. Thoicas S. Habtinos, Professor of Sacred 
Bhetoric in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has been unanimously chosen President of that institution, 
to succeed the late Dr. Hitcheock. Dr. Hastings gradu- 
ated from the seminary in 1851. 

Thbbb are now in Germany 8,000 Sunday-schools, with 
80,000 teachers and 800,000 scholars, where twenty-five 
years ago there was not one. This important statement 
was made at a recent meeting of the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Ohureh of New York. 

Thb Bbv. Db. Judson Smith reports cheering prospects 
for Ohristianity among the Mongols. The fact that the 
number of converts in Ohina has more than doubled in 
ten greari^ and now exceeds 30,000, is at once a proof that 



Ohristian work is grandly successful there, and is a powers 
ful stimulus to more abundant labors. 

Thb Presbyterian Ohurch, North, has in Brazil 23 mis- 
sionaries and 87 native helpera There were added to the 
churches last year 226 communicants, making the total 
number of communicants 1,895. There are in Sundaj- 
schools 969 pnpils, and in the day-schools 828 pnpib. 
The churches contributed last year $7,847. 

Thb Bbv. D& Ohablbs W. Shebld, of Princeton Ool* 
lege, whose articles in The Century on church anion hare 
attracted much attention, recently had an article in Hie 
Evangelist and The Churchman^ of New York, on the His- 
toric Episcopate as a bond of union between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians. Dr. Shield gave an interpretation of 
the Episcopate, which he claims could be accepted by 
both denominations without either compromising its prin- 
ciples one jot. 

BosA Bonheub, the artist, was one evening placed at 
dinner next to the Grand Duke Michael, cousin to ths^ 
present Ozar. The two got on very well, and even ate a 
vielliehchen together after dinner. Owing to the pressord 
of business, the Bussinn visitor forgot the joke and lost 
the bet. On asking Mme. Bonheur what he might offer 
her as a forfeit,lshe said, jestingly : *' Any pretty animal 
I might use as a model" For some time after the grand 
duke went away nothing was heard of him, and the artist 
had forgotten the affair, when, a short time after, tha for- 
feit arrived in the shape of three gigantic white bean. 

It is said that in Eischeneff, Bussia, 50,000 Jawi hara 
become Ohristians. The converts have not joinad tha 
Bnssian Orthodox Ohurch, but have constituted them- 
selves into a Judseo-Ohristian community, and call their 
places of worship by the old familiar name of synagogue. 
The Bussian Ministry of Worship has conceded Btata 
acknowledgment to these new and flourishing OhriitiaB 
congregations. Delitzoh's Hebrew translation of the New 
Testament is being eagerly '^(f^i^d studied by tha Sib^ 
rian Jews. 
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Thomas H. SuGKiinr» who died reoentlj at bis home near 
BhiDebeok, wa« a man who made good use of great wealth. 
Among the eharitable enterprises to which he gare liberally 
were the Children's Aid Society, the Brooklyn Methodise 
Episcopal Hospital, the Society for the Preyention of Oni- 
elty to Animals, the Monnt Bntsen Home for Aged Meth- 
odist Mioisters, and many others* The Mount Bntsen 
Home is sitaated on a wooded height near BKinebeok. It 
was established by Mr. Snokley, who gave the ground, the 
buildings and a handsome endowment. 

Though considerably past scTenty years old, Prince 
Bismarck still works as hard as he did when he was 
twenty years yonnger. He never goes to bed until two 
in the morning, and eats a hearty supper shortly before 
midnight He rarely rises much before noon, as he has 
always been a heary sleeper, and is often disturbed during 
the night by the arrival of dispatches which require in- 
stent attention. The Chancellor is becoming a rich man. 
The salaries from his offices are by no means extravagant, 
hot added to the reveouss of his estates and the profits of 
his saw-mills and distilleries, they bring his income to be- 
tween $100,000 and $150,000 a year. And, as the Prince 
is notoriously economical, a very large proportion of this 
oomfortable income is annually saved. 

Amonq the bequests in the will of the late Stephen M. 
Buckingham, of Ponghkeepde, N. Y.» are the following : 
Domestie and Foreign Miasionary Society of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, $20,000, distributed among its dif- 
ferent departments as follows : Domestic, $10,000 ; For- 
eign. $6,000; Colored, $3.000 ; Indian, $2,000; New York 
BiUe and Prayer Book Society, $1,000 ; trustees of the 
Fund for Aged and Infirm Clergymen of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York, $1,000 ; 
New York Protestant Episcopal Church Missionary So- 
siely for Seamen, $1,000 ; Home of the Friendless, Pough- 
keepsie, $2,000 ; Yassar College, $8,000 to found a scholar- 
ship in perpetuity, preference to be given to the daughters 
ol clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to be 
called the Catharine Morgan Buckingham Scholarship ; 
Trinity College, $50,000, and St. Paul's Church, Pough- 
keepne, $10,000. 

Thx Bxv. CaiiBBAtth R Pkbby, of Mount Calvary Church, 
el Baltimore, has' accepted the call to the rectorship of the 
House of Prayer, Newark, N. J., made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Bev. H. €k>odwin, from long continued ill-health. 
Mr. Perry is one of the most advanced Bitnalists in the 
Spiaeopal Church, and the House of Prayer has long been 
noted as standing in the forefront of the so-called Catholic 
morement The six points of High Churchmen, eii., 
Eastward Position, Wafer-bread, Mixed Chalice. Eacharistic 
Vestments, Altar-lights and Incense, have long been used 
in that church. Auricular confession and the doctrine of 
tlie Beal Presence are openly taught and practiced there, 
and there are numerous guilds, societies and sisterhoods 
oonnected with the church. The action of the vestry in 



calling Mr. Perry evidences that these practices and doo-- 
trines are approved, and will be continued even more than 
before. Here is afforded food for much thought, for it im^ 
evident^ in this case, at least, that the High Church prin>> 
ciples and practices are not imposed on the congregation 
by the rector, but proceed from the people themselves. 

A MAaNHTOSNT stained-glass i^indow in memory of Mil* 
ton will shortly be placed in St Margaret's Church, West- 
minster. It is the gift of Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
who presented the drinkiog fountain to Stratford-oo-Avon 
and the beautifnl window in honor of Herbert and Cow- 
per to Westminster Abbey. At the request of the Hector 
of Si Margaret's, an inscription has been written for the* 
Milton window by the American poet, Mr. J. Grecnleaf 
Whittier, who has sent the following lines : 

"The New World honors him whose lofty plea 

For England^s freedom made her own more sore i 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their oommon freehold while both worlds endure.** 

The Baleigh window, presented to St Margaret's by^ 
American citizens, is enriched by an inscription from the 
pen of Mr. J. R Lowell, and the Caxton window, pre- 
sented by the printers of London, has an inscription 
written for it by Lord Tennyson. Caxton and Baleigh lie^ 
boned in the church, and the wife and infant child of 
Milton, whose banns are recorded in the marriage regiater. 
— Lonchn Times. 

The Bbv. Db. FsBDiBiaE Coubtnbt, Bector of St P^ul'e^ 
Church, Boston, was, on February 1st, elected Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, and has accepted the election. Dr. Courtney 
was formerly Assistant Minister of St Thomas's Church, 
New York city. The Nova Scotia Diocese first elected 
the Bev. J. Cox Edgehill, Chaplain of the Britiah Army, 
but he declined. The choice then fell on Bishop Perry of 
Iowa, but he also declined. They then determined to 
leave the appointment of a bishop to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, but they refused to appoint unless 
the diocese would give a guarantee that their appointee- 
would be accepted. Finally, Dr. Courtney has beea 
chosen, and althoagh his acceptance removes a very popu- 
lar clergyman from Boston, still his friends will rejoice ia 
his promotion. Dr. Courtney is an Englishman by birth 
and was educated at the University of Glasgow ; ordained 
deacon in 1864 ; priest, in 1865, by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; Curate of Hadlow, Kent, England. 1864 ; Per* 
petual Curate of Charles Chapel, Plymouth, England, 
1865 to 1870 ; Incumbent of St Jude's, Glasgow, Scotland. 
1870 to 1876 ; Associate Bector of St. Thomas's, City and 
Diocese of New York, 1876 ; then subsequently Bector of 
St James's Church, Chicago^ and St Paul's Church,. 
Boston. He is a very popular man, and will make a good 
bishop. He is an eloquent preacher and an able adminis* 
trator. He is a moderate High Churchman, an enihu- 
siaatic lover of and believer in the Anglican Church, and 
cherishes a beautiful, ornate and reasonable ritual. 
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THE POWER OF SILENCE. 

Tbmbm are times when we must resist, there are times 
when we must protest, but there are times when there is 
nothing so sublime or so trinmpbant or so glorious as si- 
lence. The philosopher, confident in his newly discovered 
principle, scoffed at, willing to have the world laugh at his 
lightning-rod, or cotton-gin, or steamboat; waiting pa- 



tiently for more intelligent generationa to appreciate hie^ 
work ; living on, and dying in glorious, magnificent si* 
lence. Galileo, denounced by the mathematicians and* 
the monks and the cardinals, waiting, telesoope-in-hand, 
for the coming up of stellar reinforcements, when the*- 
stars in their courses shall fight for the Copemicaa sys- 
tem ; waiting and watching, and then sitting down in 
ntter blindness and deafness, waiting for the coming on of 
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^eoenitioDS who would ftppreeiate bii work, and biiOd bit 
moDnmeni, and bow at hia grave. A reformer^ earioatnred 
all hia life long as a fanatic. Under him kindled the alow 
ficea of pnblio contempt Ground under the cjlindera of 
t he printing preaa. Waiting until the world ahall aoknow* 
ledge purity of aoul» and he aball have the applaudita of 
Heaven. A wife, cruelly treated* peraecuted, tried, derided 
for her fidelity, patiently bearing the aooflb and the perae- 
nation and the trial, knowing that the day will come when 
the Heavenly Father will gather all Hia children into 
their eternal home. Jeaua in ailence ; anawering not a 
word ; bearing the ahame ; enduring the croaa, in proapect 
^f the glorioua conanmmation, 

''When angels thronged His chariot wheel, 
And bore Him to His throne, 
Then swept their golden harps and sung. 
The glorioua work is done.*' 

An Arctic explorer aaw a veaael that had been floating 
Jong amid the iceberga ; the captain frozen at the logbook, 
the men on the lookout frozen in their placea, the helma- 
man frozen to the wheel. Awful picture, awful acene, but 
magniflceni All the Arctic blaata could not drive tboae 
men from their duty. Their ailence louder than thunder. 
And there are men and women now, chilled of the world's 
contempt, and frozen of the world's acorn, who will have 
the eulogy of the skies and be rewarded long after this old 
weather-beaten craft of a planet haa made its laat voyage. 
The mightieat influences on earth are silent influenoee. The 
fires in the furnace of a factory or of a ahip make a great 
roar through turning only a few ahuttles, or driving only 
a few thousand tons ; but the sun in the heavena, warming 
a whole world, goes on without a crackle or the faintest 
aonnd. Travelers at Mount Etna, hearing the aun riaes 
glorious from the peak, went upftthe night before to see 
the sunrise, and had heajrd ao much about it, when the aun 
rose it waa far inferior to their anticipationa, and they 
hissed it. The mightieat of all influences in the world, 
like the planetary system, completely silent Be careful 
how you hisa the aun. 

UNAPPRECIATED WORK. 

The female day-achoolteachera of our towns and cities 
deserve more honor than they get. Selected from a vast 
multitude of applicants because of especial intellectual and 
moral endowment, there are no more worthy women in all 
your homes. Some of them coming forth from homes of 
affluence, because they desired a useful occupation, but some 
of them coming forth because they have found that father 
is older than he used to be, and his eyesight is not so 
keen, and his arm not so strong, trying to help with the 
burden. Of the vast majority of the female day-school- 
teachers of this country I have to say that the hiatory is. 
Father is dead, and after the family property waa settled, 
that family, which was in comfort before, are thrown on 
tijeir own reaources. It is hard enough work for a man 
4o get a living ; it is harder work for a woman to earn a 
living, for her health is not so rugged, her arm is not so 
«trong, and her opportunities are fewer. After trem- 
blingly paasing the examination as to her fitness to teach, 
with half-bewildered step ahe goes aoroas the dooraill of 
the public achool to do two thiogs : instruct the young, 
and earn her own bread. Ah, what an exhausting work I 
The management of forty or fifty frisky and intractable 
children, the suppression of their vices and encouraging of 
their virtues, the right diatribution of rewards and puoisb- 
ments, the sending of so many bars of soap and fine-tooth 
combs on benignant mission, the breaking of so many 
«oltB to the harness of practical life— this work sends her 



home at night worn out, neuralgic^ exhausted. Give her a 
fair ohanoe. If you must smite teachers^ smite male 
teachers. They can take np their own cudgels. Do not 
smite women, or God will smite you. Some yean ago, a 
female principal of one of the achooLs died. For twenty- 
five years she had held the position. The touch of her 
refinement was on many of the youth. The chOdren of a 
deceased aister were thrown upon her care. She mothered 
them while ahe mothered the school. Out of her slender 
purse she gave hundreda of dollara to those who were 
destitute under her observation. Worn out with norsing 
in the sick and dying room of one in her own honsehold, 
ahe came herself to dia She dosed the schoolbook, and 
with it closed the volume of her Chriatian fidelity, and 
when she went up through the gatea, was greeted with 
the cry : " These are they who came out of great tribn- 
latioD, and have waahed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb." God honora all such. I do 
not care what you call them, I call them queens ! Scar- 
roo, the wit and ecdesiaatic, as poor as he was brilliant, 
when about to marry Madame de Maintenon, was asked 
by the notary what property he proposed to settle upon 
the lady, and he anawered, *' Immortality ; for, though 
the names of the mightiest of earth may diie with them, 
the name of this one who marries Scarron will never be 
forgotten." In a grander and better sense I say that all 
those women who serve God, whether the world appre> 
dates them or not^ will have settled on them, for a pro- 
perty, immortality. Not the immortality of earth, which 
is mortal, but the immortality celestial The longer I live 
the more I honor good womanhood, and I have come to 
eatimate men's character by their appreciation or non- 
appreciation of womanly character ; and if a man have a 
depreeaed idea of womanly character he is a bad man, and 
there is no exception. For this reason I so much prefer 
the writings of William Shakespeare to those of Goethe, 
the great German author, because nearly all the womanly 
charactera of the great German author are atruck witii 
some kind of turpitude. There is his Mariana, with her 
clandestine acheming, and his Mignon, of evil parentage, 
yet worse than her ancestors, and hia Theresa, the brazen, 
and his Aurelia, of many intrigues, and his Philina, the 
termagant, and hia Melina, the tarnished, and hia Baron- 
eas, and hia Oonntess, and there ia seldom a womanly 
character in all hia voluminous writings that would be 
worthy of residence in a respectable ooal-cellar, yet pic- 
tured and dramatized and emblazoned till all the literary 
world ia compdled to see. No. No ! Give me William 
Shakeapeare's idea of woman, and I see it in Desdemona, 
and Oordelia, and Bosalind, and ImogMi, and Helena, and 
Hermione, and YioU, and Isabella, and Sylvia, and Per- 
dita — all of them with enough faults to prove them human, 
but enough kindly characteriatica to give us the author's 
idea of womanhood, his Lady Macbeth only a dark back- 
ground to bring out the anpreme lovdiness of his other 
female characters. 

TEMPTATION AND SUFFERING OF THE STREETS. 

Infikitb temptationa apring upon us from places of 
public concourae. Amid so much affluence^ how much 
temptation to covetonsness and to be discontented with 
our humble lot I Amid so many opportunities fcnr over^ 
reaching, what temptation to extortion I Amid so much 
diaplay, what temptation to vanity 1 Amid so many saloons 
of strong drink, what allurement to dissipation I In the 
Maelatroms and Hellgates of| the street, how many make 
quick and eternal ahipwreck 1 If a man-of-war oomes 
back from a battle and is towed into the navy-yard, we go 
down to look at the splintered spars and count the buQal 
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holes, and look with patriotio admiration on the flag that 
floated in Yiotory from the maathead. Bnt that man is 
more of a cariosity who has gone through thirty years of 
the sharpehooiing of bnainess life and yet sails on yiotor 
over temptations of the street Oh, how many haye gone 
down under the pressure* leaTing not so muoh as a patoh 
of oan^as to tell where they perished. They never had 
any peaoe. Their dishonestits kept tolling in their ears. 

If I had an ax and oonld split open the beams of that 
flne house, perhaps I would find in the very heart of it a 
skeleton. In his very best wine there is a smaok of poor 
man's sweat Oh, is it strange that when a man has 
dsTOured widows' hooses he is disturbed with indiges- 
tion? All the forces of nature are against him. The 
dooda are ready to drown him, and the earthquake to swal- 
low him, and the fires to oonsome.him, and the lightning 
to smite him. The day when the crowns of heayen are 
distributed some of the brightest of them will be given to 
those men who were faithful to God, and faithful to the 
souls of others amid the marts of bufiine&s, proving them- 
selves the heroes of the street Mighty were their tempta- 
tions, mighty was their deliverance, and mighty shall be 
their triumph. 

In the streets there is a great field for Christian charity. 
There are hunger, and suffering, and want, and wretched- 
ness, in all the cities. On every street crime prowls and 
darkness staggers, and shame winks, and pauperism 
throsts out its hands asking for alms. Here want is most 
squalid and hunger is most lean. A Christian man going 
along a street in New York saw a pour lad, and he stopped 
and said : *' My boy, do you know how to read and write ?" 
The boy made no answer. H:) then asked the question 
twice and thrice : '* Can you read and write ?" And then 
the boy answered, with a tear plashing on the back of his 
hand. He said, in defiance : " No, sir ; I can't read, nor 
write, neither. God, sir, don't want me to read and 
write. Didn't He take away my father so long ago, I 
sever remember to have seen him ? And haven't I had to 
go along the streets to get something to fetch home to eat 
for the folks ? And didn't I, as soon as I oonld carry a 
basket, have to go out and pick np cinders, and never 
have no schooliog, sir ? God don't want me to read, sir ? 
I can't read, nor write neither !" 

Oh, these poor wanderers! They have no chance. 
Bom in degradation, as they get up from their hands and 
knees to walk, they take their first step on the road to 
despair. Let us go forth, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to rescue them. Let us ministers not be afraid of 
toiling our black clothes while we go down on that mis- 
sion. While we are tying an elaborate knot in our 
cravats, or while we are in the study rounding off some 
period rhetorically, we might be saving a soul from death 
and hiding a mnltituile of sins. O Christian laymen, 
go out on this work ! If you are not willing to go forth 
jonrsel^ then give of your means ; and if you are too 
lazy to go, and if you are too stingy to help, then get out 
of the way and hide yourselves in the dens and oaves of 
the earth. 

In all the cities, East, West, North and South, I notice 
great temptations to commercial fraud. Here is a man 
who starts in business. He says: "I'm going to be 
honest" But on the same street, on the same block, in 
the same business, are the Shylocks — those men, to get 
the patronage of any one, who will break all understand- 
ings with other merchants, and will sell at ruinous cost, 
putting their neighbors at great disadvantage, expecting 
to make up their deficit in something else. If an honest 
principle conld creep into that man's soul, it wotild die of 
•heer loneliness t 



But, if you have been muoh among the cities, you have 
also noticed that they are full of temptations of a p<^tioai 
character. It is not so more in one ci^ than in ail the- 
citiea Handreds of men going down in our cities every 
year through Uie pressure of politics. Once in a while 
a man will come out» in a sort of missionary spirit, and. 
say : '*I am going into politics now to reform them, and I 
am going to reform the ballot-box, and I am going to 
reform all the people I come in contact with." That man» 
in the fear and love of God, goes into politics with that 
idea, and with a reeolution that he wU^ come outunoon- 
taminated and as good as when he went in. Bnt generally 
the case is, when a man steps into politics many of the 
newspapers try to blacken his character, and to distort all 
his past history, and after a little while has gone by, 
instead of considering himself an honorable citiaen, he is 
lost in contemplation and admiration of the fact that he 
has so long kept out of jail I 

Then look around and see the allurements to dissipated 
life. Bad books, unknown to father and mother, creeping 
into some of the best families of the community, and boys 
read them while the teacher is looking the other way, or 
at recess, or on the corner of the street when the groups 
are gathered. These books are read late at nights. Satan 
find them a smooth plank on which he can slide down into 
perdition some of your sons and daughters. Beading bad 
books, one never gets over it The books may be burned, 
but there is not enough power in all the apothecary's pre- 
parations to wash out the stain from the souL Father's 
hands, mother's hands, sifter's hands will not wash it ont ; 
none but the hand of the Lord can wash it ont Ah, the 
most dreadful part of the whole thing is that there are 
persons abroad whose whole business it is to despoil the 
young. 

Ah 1 what an eternity such a man will have I As the 
door opens to receive him thousands of voices will cry 
out : *' See, here is what you have done !" and the wretch, 
will wrap himself with fiercer flame and leap into deeper 
darknees, and the multitude he has destroyed will pursue 
him and hurl at him the long, bitter, relentless, everlast- 
ing curse of their own anguish. 

But for all the despoiled there is hope. I stood one day^ 
at Niagara Falls, and I saw what you may have seen there 
— six rainbows bending over that tremendous plunge. I 
never saw anything like it before or aince. Six beautiful 
rainbows arching that great cataract I And so, over the 
rapids and angry precipices of sin where so many have 
been dashed down, God*s beautiful admonitions hover, a 
warning arching each peril — six of them, fifty of them, 
a thousand of them. Beware! Young men, look over 
this whole subject, and after the day has passed and you 
hear in the night the voices and footsteps of the city dying 
from your ear, and it gets so silent that you can hear dis- 
tinctly your watch under your pillow going "tick, tick," 
then open your eyes and look out upon the darkness and 
see two pillars of light, one horizontal, the other perpen- 
dicular, but changing their direction until they come 
together, end your enraptured vision beholds it — the cross* 



Bisuabck's Advice. — ^Prince Bismarck has been writing 
good advice in an English **Mees's" album, so suys the 
Paris Temps, The young lady petitioned the Prince 
pathetically for his autograph, declaring that a few linea 
of his handwriting would make her happy for life. So the 
Chancellor wrote on the front page of the book, *' Beware, 
my child, of building castles in the air, for they are build- 
ings which we erect so easily, yet they ure the most diffi- 
cult to demolish.'' 
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BIBIiB QUKSTIONS. 
Oh thr Life or St. Pauk IY.— Hm Visit to Jkbubaz^k. 

1272. State in a few words the object of St. Panics third ririt to 
Jenisalein. How lonff a timA had passed sinoe his first yisit? 

1278. Who went with him? How were they employed by the 
way? 

1274. How did St. Panl act with reference to these false teachers? 
And what was his reason for so acting? 

1275. How can yon account for the different manner in which Panl 
acted with regard to oircmncision in the case of Timothy and 
Titns? 

1276. Show from his writings and his conduct how ready he was to 
meet prejudice in things indifferent 

1277. Show from his writings the groond of his decided action at 
this time. 

1278. How do we know that he had first a prirate conference "^th 
the apostles? 

1279. By what apostles was St. Panl*8 authority recognized as equal 
to their own? 

JI280. What was the decision of the council at Jerusalem with regard 
to droumcision ? and who pronounced the decision? 

1281. With what message did St. Paul return to Antioch? Who 
trareled with him? and how was the message of the council 
reoeired? 

1282. Whose Tisit to Antioch shortly after this is recorded by St. 
Paul, and where? What took place between the two apostles on 
that occasion? 

1288. Show from St. Peter*s writhags that this faithfulness on the 
part of St. Paul did not diminish, but probably strengthened 
their friendship. 

1284. What does the Bible say with regard to faithful reproof? 

BIBI.11 80BNB. 
No. 41.— A Fatal Feast. 

-Approach this city, one of the oldest in the world, and where 
fisnts found almost their last refuge after they had been driyen from 
mil the land beside. 

It is built on an oblong hill, not lofty, but with steep sides ; a 
^healthy site, well supplied with com and fruits, and deep wells of 
^ood water. Though the desert Is nigh at hand,ihs citizens are 
wen able to protect themselTes from any foes. 

To-day they hold a great feast, and sacrifice to their idoL All the 
^ nobles are present in the temple, whose flat roof Is crowded with 
thousands of spectators. 

To crown their triumph, a noted prisoner is sent for and com- 
pelled to make sport before them. Stung by thefar cruelty and his 
-own hopeless state, he pours out his soul in one passionate entreaty to 
God, and shares the swift death which he brings down with one 
-mighty effort on the yast multitudes. 

SOBIPTURIB AOBOBTia 
KO. 120. 

L The name of a precious stone mentioned in Beyelatlon as being 
*|Murt of a breastplate. 

2. A stone mentioiied by one of the prophets as being used for 
windows. 

8. The stone mentioned by Ezekiel as appearing in the likeness 
of a throne. 

4. The jewel with which Si Paul says women are not to adorn 
themselyes. ^ 

fi. The stone to whioh the rainbow round the throne is eom- 
pared. 

6. The stone whose yalue is not so precious as that of wisdom. 

All these stones are mentioned as forming part of the New Jem- 
The initials giye the name of one of the foundations. 

80BIFTT7BII BKIQMAS. 
KO. 121. 

1. That which the fowls of the air neyer do. ' 

2. That which we are to redeem. 
8. One who opened not the gate for gladness. 
4. The first well dug by Isaac^s senrants. 
ft. A captain of the host of Syria, a leper. 



6. That which we are to do freely. 

7. lliat which we are to forgive men. 

& niat which shall be rolled together as a soroO. 
The initials giye that which we are to ascribe unto Ood. Tht 
finals give that in which God's strength is mads perfeok 

No. 122. 

1. The father of Dathan and Abiram. 

2. The beloyed physician. 

8. The surname of a traitor. 

4. The name of a miraculous spring. 
6. The mount of cursing. 

6. Where a herd of swine perished. 

7. A yalley where a famous event took place. 

8. A city of Phrygia, to which Panl addressed an epis^ 

9. Hie place where a Syrian captain was defeated. 

The initials of the answers will give the name of a sojourner la 
the land of Moab, and the finahi that of his natiye town. 

▲B8WBB8 TO BIBLS OULSS IV ICABOH. 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
Oh the Lifb of St. Paul^— IIL~Hib Fibst UissiosrAxf 

JOUBMEI. 

1248. Acts xiii. 1-4^ 5. 

1249. Acts xiii. 4. See Acts iy. 88. 

1250. Luke xxiy. 47. 

1251. Acts xiii 6-12. (We have here an example of the exaxsi aeon* 
racy of St. Luke. This provinoe was under the Boman Senate^ 
and its governor was called a deputy. Some provinces wen 
under the emperor, and these were governed by praters.) 

1252. Acts xiii. 13. See chapter xv. 88 ; Went not with them to Ihl 
work, but returned home to Jerusalem. 

1253. Acts xiii 14. 

1254. Acts xiii 14, 15. Luke iv. 16-21. 

1255. Paul's attitude is mentioned (verse 16), and we are told of 
what happened after he left, verse 62. 

1256. Acts xiii 17-22. 

1257. Verses 28-26, 88, 89. 

1258. The resurrection of Jesus. See verses 80, 31, and 82-37. 

1259. Yerses 40, 41. Isa. xxix. 14. Hab. i 5. 

1260. Verses 42-14. 

1261. The Jews, verses 45-47. The Gentiles, verse 48. The neigb* 
borhood, verse 49. The apostles, verses 60, 61. 

1262. lfatt.xxi 28-82, 88-44 ;xxii 1-8. 

1263. Acts xiii. 62. 

1264. Acts xiv. 1-6. Matt. x. 28. 

1265. See Acts xiv. 6, 7 ; xiv. 8-18. 

1266. Verses 14, 15. Acts x. 25, 26. 

1267. Verse 17. Bom. i 20. 
126a See verse 19. 

1269. Timothy. Compare Acts xvi 1 with IL Thn. iii 10, 11. 

1270. Acts xiv. 20, 21—26. 
127L Acts xiv. 25-27. 

SCRIFTUBE ACBOSnCB. 
No. lia— HuLDAH.— n. Kings xxii 14. 

1. H-ushai IL Sam. xvii 14 

2. U-phas Ban. x. 6. 

3. L-evi Mark ii 14. 

4. D-an Bev. vii 5-8L 

5. A-gabns Acts xxi lOi 

6. H-umility Prov. xv. 88. '. 

No. 119.— EiSH— Sauu 

1. K-is-s .... Mark xiv. 44. 

2. I-dume-a • • • . Esek. xxxv. 14, 16^ xzzvi H 

3. S-aU-u • • . • Neh. xii 7. 

4. H-iddeke-I • . • . Dan. x. 1-8L . 

SCRIPTURE CHARADE. ,>^ryTp* 
No. 15.— Man— SioR— Mahsioh. ^ \ 

Psa. xlviii and i John xiv. 2. Heb. xii 21 ^y 



Literature, Art and Music. 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



Tkx Febniuy Number of Chrittian TfurngM contains serera 1 im 
^ortant arkiolet, among them one on " Monism," by the Ber. Dr. B. L. 
Dabnej, and an essar on ''The Biblical Aoooant of Creation in the 
Xighk of Modem Science,** bj B. A. DaTies, F.KQS. 



" Both Sidis ; Ob, Jokatbak ahd Absai^ok.** Bj the Ber. Bofos 
C Qreen, D.D. There are parts of the Old Testament which are 
well-nigh unexplored territory eTen to many Bible readers. In a cer- 
tain sense this is true of the stories of Jonathan and Absalom. Both 
these names are quite familiar to all Bible readers, but the former 
is known principally as David^s friend and the latter as Dayid*s 
Tebel son who was hanged in an oak. There are, howeyer, in both 
cases many very soggestiye records besides ; and of these common, 
CTcryday parts of their lives, but little is really known by most peo- 
ple. Dr. Oreen has done good service in preaching a course of 
••ermons to young men on these two young men of the Old Testa- 
ment The title of his book, ''Both Sides,** explains the author*s 
«im, which is, to show one noble life and one ruined by its own 
foUy. The lessons are well brought out. The old stories are inter- 
preted in the light of to-day. The book is an excellent one to put 
into the hands of young men. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Tbooos the first Presbyterian Church of New Tork has been in 
•existence for orer a century, it has just received its first organ. The 
instrument, built by Frank Boosevelt, is a magnificent one of three 
m anuals and pedsl, containing 45 speaking stops, and 26 couplers, 
pedal movements and mechanical accessories. A series of organ 
redtals to show the quality of the new instrument was arranged. 
These were announced for the following dates : February 13th, 20th, 
and April 2d, by Mr. B. Huntington Woodman ; February 27th, 
March 5th and 12th, by Mr. Qerrit Smith ; March 19th and 26th, by 
Mr. Frank Taf t The first one of these reoitals was attended by a very 
large audience, as one of the New York daily papers puts it, "drawn 
partly by a love of music, and partly by a desire to hear how an 
•organ would sound in the stiff old Presbyterian church.** 



"Oumto,** the well-known magazine of outdoor sports, has 
passed into the control of Mr. J. H. Worman, of the JOaOy SarOr 
togian. The April number will be the first one under the new man- 
-agemeni. Mr. Worman is a gentleman well known in the world of 
letters, and he has been for some time past one of the most enter- 
prising journalists in the State of New Tork. Outing is a handsome 
pol^catton, well written and beautifully illustrated. 



WnaeuR F. Estohax has published a small pamphlet entitled, 
^'Commemoration of the Close of Twenty-one Years of Pastorate of 
Oiarlee F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., Church of the Strangers.** When 
Dr. Deems took charge of the Church of the Strangers, it was wor- 
ehiptng in a small chapel in the University of the City of New York. 
In October, 1870, the congregation took possession of the dhuroh 
•e^fiee on Mercer Street, which was presented to Dr. Deems by the 
late Commodore Yanderbilt, and this has ever since been its home. 
^he eommemoration was held on the evening of October 8d, 1887. 



Ths artistic career of Miss Amelie Bives, of T^rginia, has been 
watched with great interest by many critics who believe they have 
-disoevered a new and original genius. The first literary effort that 
broogfat fame to Miss Bives was the short story, "A Brother to 
Dragons,** in the AOaniio MonffUy, a bit of sixteenth century Eng- 
lish which attracted wide attention. Then followed, in quick suc- 
eession, "The Farrier Lass of Piping Pebworth,** in Lippinoote$ 
Magtuine, in the same vein and with the same locaJe as the previous 
story. Then oame, in Edrper'i Mcigasine, "Nurse Crumpet Tells 
the Story,** stfll in the same vein. But now Miss Bives changed her 
etyle, and in the number for laet November Harper^ s MonffUy pub- 
lished a most remarkable effort of hers, entitled " The Story of 
Amon.** The hero was a dirinherited, and hitherto unknown, son 
of Noah, who loved a daughter of one of the wicked for whom the 
Flood was sent. The Biblical Eastern coloring is successfully intro- 
duced, and the characters are true to the background so formed. 
The idea was a daring one, and required absolute genius to carry 
H emt sncosMfolly. Still another changing scene is found in "The 



Man with the Oolden Fillet,** in LippinooWs Magazine for January^ t 
1888. Here Miss Bives gives us scenes and characters in ancient ' 
Athens. Only one story of hers that we have seen in laid in modem 
times, "Virginia of Virginia.** The reading public will look with 
interest upon this lady*s career. 



DuBoro the year 1888 several very important music festivals will 
occur in this country and England. The Handel Festival in the 
Crystal Palace, near London, England, will occur on June 22d, 25th, 
27th and 29th. The first day will be devoted to a full public re- 
hearsal, and the second to the performance of " The Messiah.** On 
the 27th will be given the usual selection from HandeFs oratorios and 
operas, and on the 29th " Israel in Egypt ** will be performed. 
The chorus will number some 8,000 voices. The Birmingham Festi- 
val, which oc:u^ in August, is the most important of all the English 
festivals, and has produced more new works from great oomposen 
than all the others combined. For this year's festival Dr. J. F. 
Bridge has composed a cantata, " Callirhod** ; Mr. C. H. H. Parry, 
an oratorio, " Judith and Holof ernes **; and other original works are 
to be produced. The Bristol Festival also occurs this year, as doee 
also the Festival at Chester. All these are triennial The Three 
Choirs Festival will be held this year in the Cathedrsl at Hereford. 
In this country the Ninth Biennial Festival at Cincinnati will occur j 
in May, as usual, under the direction of Mr. Thomas. On June 10th, 
at St. Louis, Mo., will begin the Annual Festival of the North Ameri- 
can Saengerbund, and the Fifteenth National Singing Festival will 
occur at Baltimore on June 30th to Julyith. The Worcester (Mass.) • 
Festival of course comes off as usual in September, but this is little 
more than a series of ordinary concerts, and has not much festival 
character. 

OKiffXBAi. Obxsbt Mackkioht MrrcHEix was not only a soldier. 
Long before the late war he was eminent in scientific attainments, and 
his record as a general was only the capstone of a famous career. 
In the volume recently published by Houghton, MiflUn A Co. 
(«Ormsby Macknight Mitehell, Astronomer and General, a Bio- 
graphical Narrative," by his son, F. A. Mitehell) less than half ite 
pages are devoted to the record of his war connection, and the rest 
to his personal and scientific history. Bom in 1809 in Kentucky, he 
died of fever in 1862 in South Carolina, while in command of his 
forces. He had lived the life and died the death of a Christian. His 
boyhood was passed amid humble surroundings, and his widowed 
mother wished him to learn a trade. But he preferred study, and 
applied for and secured an appointment to West Point He entered 
the Millitary Academy in 1^5^ and four years after graduated fif- 
teenth in a class of forty-six, in which the name of Charles Mason 
stood first, Bobert E. Lee, seoond, and Joseph E. Johnson, thirteenth. 
Upon graduating, he was assigned as Brevet Second-lieutenant in the 
Second Artillery, and appointed Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
in the Academy. In the Summer ot 1881 he married Louisa Trask, 
a young widow of an army officer, and with his wife joined his com- 
pany, then stetioned at Fort Marion, St. Aagustine, Fla. On Sep- 
tember 80th, 1832, he resigned his commission, and after some de- 
liberation made his home in Cincinnati, then a small town of some 
25^000 inhabitants. At first he was admitted to the Bar, and became 
the law partner of E. D. Mansfield, but after a few years settled down 
into a teacher of mathematics and a lecturer on astronomy. In 1836 
he was elected Professor of Mathematics in the Cincinnati College, 
and in 1842 he founded the Cincinnati Observatory, and after a jour- 
ney to Europe in the interest of the Observatory he settled down as 
the head of the institution, occasionally giving lectures on astronomy 
in different cities. Honors began now to pour in upon him. In 18^ 
he was offered the Bumford professorship at Harvard, and in 1851 
he was appointed Professor of Astronomy at the University of Al- 
bany. In 1850 he was elected a member of the Boyal Astronomical 
Society of EngUnd, and in 1853 he was offered the position of Conmlt- 
ing Engineer of the Ohio and Mississippi Bailroad. He made a seoond 
journey to Europe in this year. In 1860 he was offered and accepted 
the post of Director of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, but re- 
tained also the directorship of the Cincinnati Observatory. He left 
Mr. Turtchell in charge of the latter, and removed to Albany with his 
family. In August, 1861, Professor Mitchell was appointed by President 
Lincoln % Brigadier-general of Volunteers. Into his war history we 
do not propose to go. It is suffloient to say that General IQtchell 
maintained throughout the same reputetion for ability and high in- 
tegrity that had oharacteriied his whole previous life. 
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'Christ is Risen! Christ is Risen!' 
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CHRIST IS RISEN! CHRIST IS RISEN!" 



Words by the Rev. Archer Thompson Gurney. 
mth Spirit. 



Music ly C. Wenham Smith, 1888. 
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I. Christ is ris - en! Christ is lis - en I He hath burst His bonds in twain; 
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2 See, the chains of death are broken ; 
Earth below and heaven above, 
Joy in each amazing, token 
Of His rising, Lord of Love ; 
He for evermore shall reign 

By the Father's side. 
Till He comes to Earth again, 
Comes to claim His bride. 
Christ is risen ! Christ is risen ! 

He hath burst His bonds in twain ! 
Christ is risen ! Christ is risen I 
Aile'iiia! Swell the strain. 



Glorious angels, downward thronging, 

Hail the Lord of all the skies ; 
Heaven, with joy and holy longing 
For the Word Incarnate, cries, 
** Christ is risen ! Earth rejoice I 

Gleam, ye starry train ! 
All creation, find a voice ; 
He o^r all shall reig^.*' 
Christ is risen ! Christ is "s^'*'^ ^^^^.^^^1^.-^ 
He hath burst His bonds in twaDlOQlC 
Christ is risen ! Christ is risen ! O 

0*er the universe to Tcign. Amen. 



Frank Le^e's 



T. DE Witt Talmaoe, D.D., Editor. 
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THE ELECT LADY. 



By GEORGE MAODONALB. 

AiJTHOB OP "Annals op a Quiet Nkiohbobhood/* "AiiBO Foubes," "Robert Falconeb," Etc. 

Cbaftbb IX.— In thb Oabden. 




F the garden which had 
been the pride of many 
owners of the place, 
onlj a small pq^tion re- 
mained. It was 
strangely antique, 
haunted with a beauty 
both old and wild, the 
Eort of garden for the 
children of heaven to 
play in when men sleep. 

y^^ li^CT^ ^^'^^^ ^ * ^^**^® arbor oon- 

^^ 11^^ y struoted by an old man 

.JUM iJ^s<i^ ^j^^ jjj^ g^jj IIj^ garden grow lees 

and less through snooessive genera- 
tions, a tent of honf>ysuokle in a 
cloak of sweet peas, sat George and 
Alexa, two highly respectable young 
people, Soots of Scotland, like Jews 
of Jadflsa, well satisfied of their own 
worthiness. How they found their 
talk interesting, I can scarce think. 
I shoald have expected them to be 
driven by very dullness to loTe- 
making ; but the one was too prudent 
to initiate it, the other too staid to 
entice it Yet, people on the borders 
of love being on the borders of 
poetry, they had got talking about a oertain new poem, 
couoeriiing which George, haying read several notices of 
it, had an opinion to give. 

"You hould teU my father about it, George,*' said 
Alexa ; "he is the best judge I know." 

She did not understand that it was little more than the 
grammar of poetry the schoolmaster had ever given him- 
self to understand. His best criticism was to show phrase 
calling to phrase across gulfs of speech. 

The little iron gate, whose hinges were almost gone 
with rust, creaked and gnarred as it slowly opened to 
admit the approach of a young countryman. He advanced 
with the long, slow, heavy step suggestive of nailed shoes ; 
but bis hazel eye had an outlook like that of an eagle 
from its aerie, and seemed to dominate his being, originat- 
ing rather than directing its motions. He had a rosset- 
oolored face, much freckled ; hair so dark red aa to be 
almost brown ; a large, well-shaped nose ; a strong chin ; 
and a mouth of sweetness whose smile was peculiarly its 
own, having in it at once the mystery and the revelation 
of Andrew Ingram. He took off his bonret as be drew 
near, and held it aa low as his knee, while with something 
▼OI..XXIIL No. 5.-21. 



of the air of an old-fashioned courtier, he stood waiting. 
His clothes, all but his coat, which was of some blue stai( 
and his Sunday one, were of large-ribbed corduroy. 

For a moment no one spoke. He colored a little, but 
kept silent, his eyes on the lady. 

" Good-moming, Andrew !*' she said, at length. " Thete 
was something, I forget what, you were to call about! 
Remind me— will you ?*' 

"I did not. come before, ma*am, because I knew yoft 
were occupied. And even now it does not greatly 
matter." 

" Oh, I remember !— the poem ! I am very sorry, \nX 
I had to much to think of, that it went quite out of aty 
mind." 

An expression half amused, half shy, without trace of 
mortification, for an instant shadowed the young man'^s 
face. 

" I wish you would let me have the lines again, ma*a«l 
Indeed I should be obliged to yon l" he said. 

" Well, I confess they might first be improved I I real 
them one evening to my father, and he agreed with mm 
that two or three of them were not qnite rhy thmioaL 9iA 
he said it was a fair attempt, and for a workingman vecy 
creditable." 

What Andrew was thinking it would have been hard %m 
gather from his smile ; bnt I believe it was that, if he kaA 
himself read the verses aloud, the laird would have fouat 
no fault with their rhythm. His carriage seemed meat 
that of a patient, respectful amusement than anythung 
else. 

Alexa rose, but resumed her seat, saying : 

" As the poem is a religious one, there can be no harm 
in handing it you on Sunday after church— that is," sfaa 
added, meaningly, "if you will be there!" 

"Give it to Dawtie, if you please, ma*am," repliai 
Andrew. 

"Ah!" returned Miss Fordyce, in a tone almost #1 
rebuke. 

" I seldom go to church, ma*am," said Andrew, reddt^ 
ing a little, but losing no sweetness from his smile. 

" I understand as much ! It is very wrong ! Why donit 
you ?" 

Andrew was silent 

"I wish you to tell me," persisted Alexa, with a pev- 
emptoriness which came of the schoolmaster. She hfti 
known him, too, as a pupil of her father's. 

"If you will have it, ma'am, I not only learn no- 
thing from Mr. Smith, but I think much that he says m 



not true.* 



uigitizea Dy x^3v^%^j^i\^ 



"Still you ought to go for the sake of exampl^' 
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t4P Elect Lady. 
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" Do wrong to make other people follow my example t 
Can that be to do right ?'* 

•• Wrong to go to oharch ! What do you mean t Wrong 
to pray with your fellow-men ?" 

"Perhaps the hour may oo<nA, ma'am, when I shall be 
able to pray with my feillow- >.pm, even thoagh tbe words 
jtbey use seem addressed to a i \ rant, not to the Father of 
{jeans Obrist. But at present 1 oannot I might endnre 
hear Mr. Smith say evil things conoeming God, but 
[tbe 6Til things he says to God make me quite unable to 
ptay, and I feel like a hypoorite 1" 
I " Whatever you may think of Mr. Smith's doctrines, it 
is presumptuous to set yourself up as too good to go to 
ohuroh." 

"I must bear the reproach, ma'am« I cannot eon- 
«ent to be a hypoorite in order to ayoid being called 
one!" 

I Either Miss Fordyce had no answer to this, or did not 
choose to give any. She was not troubled that Andrew 
Would not go to church, but offended at the unhesitatiiig 
decision with which he set her counsel aside. 

Andrew made her a respectful bow, turned away, put on 
his bonnet^ which he had held in his hand all the time, 
and passed through the garden gate. 

'^' Who is the fellow ?" asked George, partaking sympa- 
thetically of his companion's annoyance. 

*'He is Andrew Ingram, the son of a small farmer, one 
of my father's tenants. He and his brother work with 
their father on the farm. They are quite respectable peo* 
pla Andrew is conceited, but has his good points. He 
imagines himself a poet, and indeed his work has merit 
The worst of him is that he sets up for being better than 
other people." 

"Not an unusual fault with the self-eduoated !*' 

"He does go on educating himself, I believe, but he 
\\A f good start to begin with. My father took much 
pains with him at school. He helped to carry you here 
.after the accident — and would have taken you to his 
father's if I would hare let him." 

George cast on her a look of gratitude. 
I "Thauk you for keeping me," he said. •' Bat I wish I 
had taken some notice of bis kindness !" 

CHAPTER X. 
Anobkw Ikobaic. 

Of the persons in my narrative, Andrew Ingram is the 
simplest^ and therefore the hardest to be understood by an 
ordinary reader. I must take up his history from a cer- 
tain point in his childhood. 

One Summer evening, he and his brother Sandy were 
playing together on a knoll in one of their father's fields. 
Andrew was ten years old, and Sandy a year younger. The 
two quarreled, and the spirit of ancestral borderers wak- 
ing in tbem, they fell to blows. The younger was the 
stionger for his years, and they were puncbiog each other 
with relentless vigor, when suddenly they heard a voice, and 
•topping their fight, saw before them an humble-looking 
man with a pack on his back. He was a peddler known in 
ike neighborhood, and noted for his honesty and his 
flilenoe, but the boys had never seen him. They stood 
alMtshed before him, dazed with the blows they had re- 
oeived». and not a little ashamed ; for they were well 
bsought up, their mother being an honest disciplinarian, 
and their father never interfering with what she judged 
right. The sun was near the setting, and shone with 
level rays full on tbe peddler ; but when they thought of 
him afterward, they seemed to remember more light in 
bis faoe than that of the sun. Their conscience bore hiim 



witness, and his look awed them. Involnntarily tbsy 
turned from him, seeking refuge with each oth4r; his 
eyes shone so^ they said ; but immediately they turned 
to him again. 

Sandy knew the pictures in the "Pilgrim's Progresi^'* 
and Andrew had read it throngh more than once ; when 
they saw the man had a book in his hand, open, and htsid 
him, standing there in the onn, begin to read from it, th^ 
thought it must be Christian waiting for Evangelist to 
come to him. It is impossible to say how much is fact 
and how much imagination in what children reoolleet ; the 
one must almost always supplement the other ; but they 
were quite sure that the words he read were these : "And 
lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world." 
The next thing they remembered was their walking 
slowly down the hlU in the red light, and all at once 
waking up to the fact that the man was gone, they did 
not know when or where. But their arms were roand 
each other's necks, and they were full of strange aw«^ 
Then Andrew saw something red on Shindy's face. 

" Eh, Sandy f' he cried ; "it's bluid I" and burst into 
tears. 

It was Ills own blood, not Sandy*a ! — the disooverj of 
which fact relieved Andrew, and did not greatly disooD- 
pose Sandy, who was less sensitive. 

They began at length to speculate on what had hafh 
pened. One thing was clear : it was because they weie 
fighting that tbe man had come ; but it was not so dssr 
who the man was. He oould not be Christian, beoanss 
Christian went over the river! Andrew suggested it 
might have been Evangelist, for h<^ seemed to be always 
about. Sandy added, as his contribution to the idea, that 
he might have picked up Christianas bundle and been 
carrying it home to his wife. They came, howeyer, to the 
conclusion, by no ratiooination, I think, but by a convie- 
tion which the idea itself brought with it^ that the stranger 
was the Lord Himself, and that tbe pack on his back wis 
their sins, which he was carrying away to throw oat of 
the world. 

"Eh, wasna it fearfu* He should come by jist when wo 
was fechtin' ?" said Sandy. 

" Eh, na ! it was a fine thing that I We micht hie 
been at it yet I But we winna noo I — will we ever, 
Sandy t" 

"Na, that we winna r 

"For," continued Andrew, "be said, <Lo, I am with 
you always.' And suppose He werena, we dauma be 
that ahint His back we would na be afore his face T* 

"Do you raiUy think it to<u Him, Andrew?" 

"Weel," replied Andrew, "gfcn the deevil be goin' 
aboot like a roarin' lion, seekin* whom he may devoor, as 
father says, it's no likely He would no be goin' aboot as 
weel, seekin' to haul him aff o' 's I" 

"Ay!" said Sandy. 

" And noo," said the elder, " what are we to do T 

For Andrew, whom both father and mother judged the 
dreamiest of mortals, was in reality the most practical 
being in the whole parish— so practical that by-and-l^ 
people mocked him for a poet and a heretic^ because be 
did tbe things which they said they believed. Most un- 
practical must every man appear who genuinely believei 
in the things that are unseen. The man called praotioal 
by the men of this world is he who busies himself buildhig 
his house on the sand, while he does not even bespeak a 
lodging in the inevitable beyond. 

" What are we to do f said Andrew. " If the Lord if 
going about like that, looking after us, we've surely got 
something to do looking after EimP' 

There was no heAp in Sw|l3e8^ it3r«F^C9^kat, with 
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4he retioenoe of ohildreD, neither thonght of layirg the 
•eate before their pareota ; the trdditions of the elders would 
hnre ill ftgreed with the doctrine they were How aoder 1 
gaddenlj it oime into Andrew's mind that the book they 
read at worship, to whioh he had never listened, told all 
4bont Jesns. 

He b^gan at the beginning, and grew so interested in 
4be stories, that he forgot why he had begna to read it 
One day» however, as he was telling Sandy about Jacob— 
*f What a shame !" said Sandy ; and Andrew's mind sud- 
4«oly opened to the fact that he had got nothing yet out 
ef the book. He threw it from him, echoing Sandy's 
words, "What a shame I** — not of Jacob's behavior, but of 
the Bible's, whioh had all this time told them nothing 
aboat the Man that was going up and down the world, 
gathering up their sins, and carrying them away in His 
pack I Bat it dawned upon him that it was the New Testa* 
ment that told about Jesus Obrist, and they turned to 
thai Here also I say it was well they asked no advice, 
for they would probably have been directed to the Epistle 
4o the Bomans, there to learn what never entered into the 
heart of Paul, or left his pen. They began to read the 
€toiy of Jesus as told by His JTriend Matthew, and when 
tbey had ended it, went on to the gospel according to 
llnrk. Bat they bad not read far when Sandy cried out : 

'*£h, Andrew, it's a' the same thing ower again I" 

**No a'thegither," answered Andrew. *' We'll gang on, 
and seef 

Andrew came to the conclusion thai it was so far the 
«ame that he would rather go back and read the other 
•again, for the sake of some particular things he wanted to 
«aake sure about So the second time they read St Mat- 
thew, and came to these words : 

" If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
4hat they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father 
which is in heaven." 

**There*s twa o' 's here!" cried Andrew, laying down 
toe book. "Lat's try'tl" 

"T^whatr said Sandy. 
f His brother read the passage again. 

*'Lat the two o' 's speir Him for something I" concluded 
Andrew. •' What wull't be ?" 

" I won'er if it means only ance, or maybe three times, 
like the three Irishes I" suggested Sandy, who, like most 
Christiana, would rather have a talk about it than do what 
he was told. 

"We might ask for what would not be good for us I' re- 
tamed Audrew. 

"And make fools of ourselves!" assented Sandy, with 
^<The Three Wishes" in his mind. 

"Do you think He would give it us then ?" 

"I don't know." 

" But," pursued Andrew, '*if we were so foolish as that 
«old man and woman, it would be better to find it out, and 
begin to grow wise ! I'll tell you what we'll do : we'll 
mak^ it our first wish, to know what's best to ask for ; and 
ihen we oan go on asking." 

" les, yes ; let us I" 

" I fancy we'll have as many wishes as we like. Doon 
«po' yer Imees, Sandy !" 

They kneeled together. 

I fear there are not a few to say : " How ill-instructed 
ihe poor children were !~aotually mingling the Gospel and 
ihe fairy tales !" " Happy children," say I, " who could 
•blonder into the very heart of the will of God concerning 
them, and do the thing at once that the Lord taught them, 
using the common-sense which God had given and the 
iairy tale nourished 1" The Lord of the promise is the 
Xicrd of all true parables and all good fairy tales. 



Andrew prayed : " O Lord, tell Sandy and me what to 
ask for. We'ro unanimous." 

They got up from their knees. They had said what ibey 
had to say : why say more f 

They felt rather dull. Nothing came to them. The 
prayer was prayed, and they could not make the answer I 
There was no use in reading more ! They put the Bible 
away in a rough box, where they kept it among rose-leaves 
— ^ignorant priests of the lovely mystery of Him who was 
with them always— and without a word went each his own 
way, not happy, for were they not leaving Him under the 
elder-tree, lonely and shadowy, where it wsa their custom 
to meet ! Alas for those who must go to church to find 
Him, or who cannot pray unless in their closet I 

They wandered about disconsolate, at school and al 
home, the rest of the day— at least Andrew did ; Sandy 
had Andrew to lean upon I Andrew had Him who waa 
with them always, but He seemed at the other end of the 
world. They had prayed, and there was no more of it I 

In the evening, while yet it was light Andrew went 
alone to the elder-tree, took the Bible from its humbto 
shrine, and began turning over its leaves. 

"And why call ye Me, Lord, Lord, and do not th« 
things which I say ?" 

He read, and sank deep in thought 

This is the way his thoughts went : 

" What things ? What had He been saying t Let me 
look and see what He says, that I may begin to do it !** 

He read all the chapter, and found it full of tdtingt. 
When he read it before, he had not thought of doing one 
of the things He said, for as plainly as He told him I He 
had not once thought he had any concern in the matter. 

" I see I" he said ; *' we must begin at once to do whal 
He tells us!" 

He ran to find his brother. 

"I've got it !" he cried ; "I've got it !•• . 

"What?" 

" Wnat we've got to do.** , , A 

" And what is it f" 

" Jnst what He tells us." .^ - - 

"We were doing that" said Sandy, *' when we prayed 
Him to tell us what to pray for 1" 

"So we were ! That's grand I" 

" Then haven't we got to pray for anything more ?" 

" We'll soon find out ; but first we must look for some* 
thing to do 1" 

They began at once to search for things the Lord told 
them to do. And of all they found, the plainest and easip 
est was : " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheeki 
turn to him the other alsa" This needed no explanation ; 
it was as clear as the day to both of them I 

The very next morning the schoolmaster, who, though 
of a gentle disposition, was irritable, taking Andrew for 
the offender in a certain breach of discipliuab gft^o him ft 
smart box on the ear. Andrew, as readily as if it had been 
instinctively, turned to him the other cheek. 

An angry man is an evil interpreter of holy things, and 
Mr. Fordyoe took the action for one of the rudest mockery, 
nor thought of the higher Master therein mocked, if it 
were mockery : he struck the offender a yet smarter blow. > 
Andrew stood for a minute like one daeed ; but the red on I 
his face was not that of anger; he was perplexed as to| 
whether he ought now to turn the former cheek again tO: 
the striker. Uncertain, he turned away and went to his 
work. I 

Stops a reader here to say : " But do yen really mean to 
tell us we onght to take the words literally as Andrew 
did ?" I answer : " When you have earned the right to 
understand, you will not need to ask me. To explain^ 
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what the Lord meftos to one who is not obedient, is the 
work of no man who knows His work." 

It is bat fair to saj for the schoolmaster that, when he 
found he had mistaken, he tried to make up to the boy 
for it^not by oonfessing himself wrong — who oonld ex- 
pect that of only a schoolmaster ?— bnt by being kinder 
to him than before. Through this he came to like him, 
and woold teach him things out of the nsnal way — snch as 
how to make different kinds of verse. 

By-and-by Andrew and Sandy hod a qoarreL Suddenly 
Andrew came to himself, and cried : 

** Sandy I Sandy I He says we're to agree I" 

••Does Her 

•• He says we're to love one another, and we cannc do 
that if we dinna agree I" 

There came a pause. 

•• Perhaps, after all, you were in the right, Sandy I" 
said Andrew. 

"I was just going to say that, when I think about 
it, perhaps I wasn't so much in the right as I thought 
I was I" 

" It can't matter much which was in the right, when we 
were both in the wrong 1" said Andrew. «• Let's ask Him 
to keep us from oaring which is in the right, and make us 
both try to be in the right We don't often differ about 
what we are to ask for, Sandy !" 

"No, we don't" 

•• It's me to take care of you, Sandy !*' 

*• And me to take care of you, Andrew I" 

Here was the nucleus of a church !— two stones laid on 
the foundat!on*stone. 

•*Luik here, Sandy I" said Andrew; ''we maun hae 
anither, an' syne there'll be four o' 's I" 

"How's that?" asked Sandy. 

"I won'er *at we never noticed it afore 1 Here's what 
He says : • For where two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of them.' In that 
way, wherever He micht be walkin' aboot, we could aye 
get Him I He likee twa, an' His Father 'iU Lear the 'greed 
prayer, but He likes three better ^an' that stan's to rizzon. 
for three maun be better 'n twa I First ane maun lo'e 
Him ; an* syne twa can lo'e Him better, because ilk ane is 
hdpit by the ither, an'lo'es Him the mair that He lo'es 
the ither ane I An' syne comes the third, and there's mair 
an' mair throwin' o' liohts, and there's the Lord Himsel' 
i' the mids' o' them ! Three make a better mids' than 
twa !" 

Sandy could not follow the reasoning quite, but he had 
his own way of understanding. 

"It's jist like the story o' Sbadraoh, Mesbaoh and Abed- 
nego !" he said. "There were three o' them, an' sae He 
made four I Eh, jist think o' Him bein' wi* 's, His verra 
sel' !" 

Here now was a church indeed ; the idea of a third was 
the very principle of growth I They would meet together 
and say : "O Father of Jesus Ohrist, help us to be good 
like Jesus ;" and then Jesus Himself would make one of 
them, and worship the Father with them. 

Tlie next thing, as a matter of course, was to look about 
lor a third. 

"Daw tie I" cried both at once. 

Dawtie was the child of a cottar-pair, who had an acre 
or two of their father's farm, and helped him with it Her 
real name has not reached me ; Dawtie means darling, and 
is a common term of endearment— derived, Jamieson sug- 
gests, from the Gaelic dolt, signifying a foster-child, 

Dawtie was a dark-haired, laughing little darling, with 
shy, merry manners, and the whitest teeth, full of fun, 
but solemn in an instant Her small feet were baro and 



black— except on Saturday nights and Sunday moiningt 
—but full of expression, and perhaps really cleaner, from 
their familiarity with the sweet, all-cleansing air, than 
such as hide the day-long in socks and shoes. 

Dawtie'a specialty was love of the creatures. She had 
an undoubting conviction that every one of them with 
which she came in contact understood and loTed her. 
She was the champion of the oppressed, without knowing 
it Every individual neoessi^ stood on its own merits, 
and came to her fresh and sole, as if Jshe had forgotten aQ 
that went before it like some boys, she had her pockets 
as well as her hands at the servioe of live things ; but un- 
like any boy, she had in her love no admixture of natural 
history ; it was not interest in animab with her, but an 
individual love to the individual animal, whatever it might 
be, that presented itsdf to the love-power in her. 

It may seem strange that there should be three such 
children together. Bat their fathers and mothers had for 
generations t>een poor— which was a great advantagCb as 
may be seen in the world by him who has eyes to see, and 
heard in the parable of the Bich Man by him who has 
ears to hear. Also they were €k>d-fearing, which was a far 
greater advantage, and made them honorable ; for they 
would have scorned things that most Christians will do. 
Dawtie's father had a rarely keen instinct for iriiat is 
mean, and that not in the way of abhorrence in others, 
but of avoidance in himselt To shades and nutmoes of 
selfishness, which men of high repute and oomfortable 
conscience would neither be surprised to find in their neigh- 
bors nor annoyed to find in themselves, he would give no 
qoarter. Along with Andrew's father, he had» in child- 
hood and youth, been under the influence of a simple- 
hearted pastor, whom the wise and prudent laughed at as 
one who could not take care of himself, incapable of see- 
ing that like his Master, he laid down his life that he 
might take it again. He left Qod to look after him, that 
he might be free to look after God. 

Little Dawtie had learned her catechism, but. thank 
God, had never thought about it or attempted to under- 
stand it — good negative preparation for becoming, in a 
few years more, able to understand the New Testament 
with the heart of a babe. 

The brothers had not long to search before they oame 
upon her, where she sat on the ground at the door of 
the turf-built cottage, feeding a chicken with oatmeal 
paste. 

"What are you doin'. Dawtie ?" they asked. 

"Fm try in'," she answered, without looking up, "to 
hand the life i' the chuckie." 

•' What's the matter wi' 't ?" 

••Kaething but the want o' a mither." 

" Is the mither o' 't deid ?" 

•• Ka, she's alive eneuch, but she has ower mony bairns 
to hap them a' ; her wings winna cower them, and she 
drives this ane awa', and winna lat it come near her." 

•• Sic a cruel mither !" 

•• Na, she's no cruel She only wants to gar't come to 
me ! She kenned I would tak it Ka, na ; Flappy's a 
guid mither ! I ken her weel ; she's ane o' our ain I She 
kens me, or she would hae keepit the puir thing, and 
done her best wi' her." 

"I ken Somebody," said Andrew, "that would fain 
spread oot wings, like a great big hen, ower a' the bairns, 
yon an' me an' a', Dawtie 1" 

••That's my mither 1" cried Dawtie, looking up, and 
showing her white teeth. ^^ r\r\rs\f 

"Na, it's a Man," said Sandy, ^y >^UU^li^ 

" It's my father, than 1" 

"Hu, it's no. Would ye like to see Him?" 
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••Na, Fm no carin'." 

"Sandy and me*8 gaein* to see Him some day." 

** I'll gang yd* ye. Bat I maun tak my chaokie I*' 

She looked down where she had set the little bird on 
the ground ; it had hobbled away and she could not 
•ee it! 

''£b,** she cried, starting np, "ye made me forget my 
chnokie wi* yer qnestions ! Its mither 'ill peck it I'* 

She darted off, and forsook the tale of the Son of Man 
to look after His chicken. Bat presently she returned 
with it in her hands. 

'*Tell awa'/*8he said, resuming her seat "What do 
ihey oa' Him r 

" They ca' Him the Father o' Jesus Christ" 

" Fll gang wi' ye," she answered. 



grew rapidly in the modes of their Master, learning to 
look at things as He looked at them, and to think of them 
as He thought of them, to yalne what He yalued, and de- 
spise what He despised — all in simplest order of divine 
development, in ^uttermost accord with highest reason ; 
the whole turning on the primary and continuous effort 
to obey. 

It was long before they came to have any regular time 
of meeting. Andrew always took the initiatiTe in assem- 
bling the church. When he called they came together. 
Then he would read from the story, and communicate any 
discoTcry he had made ooncemiog what Jeeus woald have 
them do. Next, they would consult and settle what they 
should ask for, and one of them, generally Andrew, but 
sometimee Sandy, would pray. They made no formal 
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So the church was increased by a whole half, and the 
frmelion of a chicken — type of the groaning creation, wait- 
ing for the Sonship. 

The three gathered to read and pray. And almost 
always there was some creature with them in the arms or 
hands of Dawtie. And if the Lord was not there too, then 
are we Christians most miserable, for we see a glory be- 
yond all that man could dream, and it is but a dream I 
Whose dream 7 

They went on at other times with the nsaal employ- 
ments and games of children. But there was this differ- 
ence between them and most grown Christians, that when 
anything roused thought or question, they at once re- 
'erred it to the word of Jesus, and having discovered His 
will, made haste to do it It naturally followed that, 
^edng He giTes the spirit to them that obey Him, they 



utterance, but simply asked for what they needed. Here 
are some specimens of their petitions : 

** O Lord, Sandy canna for the life o' *im un'erstan' the 
rule o' three; please. Lord, help him.'* 

" O Lord, I dinoa ken ony thing I want the day ; please 
gi'e us what we need, an' what Te want us to hae, wi'oot 
oar askin' it" 

" Lord, help us ; we're ill-natur'd (bad-tempered) the 
day ; an' Te wadna hae us that" 

" Lord, Dawtie's mither has a sair held {headache), mak 
her better, gien Ye please." 

When their prayers were ended, Andrew would say: 
"Sandy, hare you found anything He says?" and there- 
upon, if he had, Sandy would speak. Dawtie never said a 
word, but sat and listened with her big eyes, generally 
stroking some creature in her lap. 
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Barely the {Murt of eTMj superior is to help the life in the 
lower I 

Onoe the qaeetioo arose, in their assembly of three and 
a bird, whose leg Dawtie had put in splintSt what beoame 
of the creatores when thej died. They conclnded that the 
Sparrow that God oared for most be worth caring for ; and 
they oonld not believe He had made it to last only saoh a 
little while as its life in this world. Thereupon they 
agreed to ask the Lord that, when they died, they might 
haye again a oertain dog, an ngly little white mongrel, of 
which they had been yery fond. Ail their days thereafter 
they were, I believe, more or less oonscionsly, looking for- 
ward to this petition. For their hope strengthened with 
the growth of their ideal ; and when they had to give np 
any belief, it was to take a better in its place. 

Thej yielded at length the notion that the peddler was 
JdSQS Christ, but they never ceased to believe that he was 
Ood*s messenger, or that the Lord was with them always. 
They wonld not insist that He was walking about on the 
earth, bnt to the end of their days they cherished the un- 
certain hope that they might, even without knowing it, 
look upon t*de face of the Lord in that oi some stranger 
passing in the street, or mingling in a crowd, or seated in 
a church ; for they knew that all the shapes of man belong 
to Him, and that, after He rose from the dead, there were 
several occasions on which He did not at first look like 
Himself to those to whom He appeared. 

The childlike, the essential, the divine notion of serving, 
with their everyday will and being, the will of the living 
One, who lived for them that they might live, as once He 
had died for them that they might die, ripened in them to 
a Christianity that saw God everywhere, saw that everything 
had to be done as God would have it done, and that nothing 
bnt injustice had to be forsaken to please Him. They 
Were nnder no influence of what has been so well called 
other-worldliness ; for they saw this*world as much God's as 
that, saw that its work baa to be done divinely, that it is 
the beginning of the world to come. It was to them all 
one world, with God in it, all in all ; therefore the best 
Work for the other world was the work of this world. 

Snch was the boyhood of that Andrew Ingram whom 
Miss Fordyce now reproved for not setting the good ex- 
ample of going to church. 

The common-sense of the children rapidly developed, 
for there is no teacher like obedience, and no obstruction 
like its postponement. When in after years their mothers 
oame at length to understand that obedience had been so 
long the fonndation of their life, it explained to them 
many things that bad seemed strange, and brought them 
to reproach themselves that they should have seemed 
Strange. 

It ought not to be overlooked that the whole thing was 
wrought in the children without directed influence of kin- 
dred or any neighbor. .They imiUted none. The galvan- 
ism of imitation is not the life of the spirit ; the use of 
form where love is not, is killing. And if any one is de- 
sirous of spreading the truth, let him apply himself, like 
these children, to the doing of it. Not obeying the trnth, 
he is doubly a liar pretending to teach it ; if he obeys itaU 
ready, let him obey it more. It is life that awakes life. 
All form of persuasion is empty except in vital association 
with regnant obedience. Talking and not doing is .only 
iry rot 

Cottage children are sometimes more fastidious about 
their food than ohildren that have a greater variety ; they 
havo a more delicate perception and discrimination in the 
simple dishes on which they thrive ; much choice, though 
little refusal Andrew had a great dislike to lumps in his 
|K>rridge ; and one day the mother having been lesscarefnl 



than nsoal in oooking it, he made a wry face At the first* 
spoon foL 

"Andrew," said Sandy, " take no thought for what ye> 
eat" 

It was a wrong interpretation, bnt a righteons nse of 
the word. Happy the soul that mistakes the letter only 
to get at the spirit 1 

Andrew's face smoothed itself, began to clear np, and 
broke at last into a snnny smile. He said nothing, hat 
ate his full share of the porridge without a frown. Thia 
was practical religion ; and if any one judge it not worth 
telling, I oount his philosophy worthless beside it Such 
a doer knows more than snch a reader will ever know, ex-< 
oept he take precisely the same way to learn. The childreQ 
of God do what He would have them do, and are taught of 
Him. 

A report at length reached the pastor, now an old man, 
of ripe heart and true insight, that certain children in his 
parish "played at the Lord's Supper.*' He was shocked, 
and went to their parents. They knew nothing of the 
matter. The three children were sought, and the pastor 
had a private interview with them. From it he reap- 
peared with a solemn, pale face, and silent tongne. Tbey 
asked him the result of his inquiry. He answered that he 
was not prepared to interfere : as he was talking with them, 
the warning oame that there were necks and millstones. 
The next Sunday he preached a sermon from the text, 
"Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thoa hast per* 
fected praise." 

The fathers and mothers made inquisition, and found' 
no desire to eonoeal. Wisely or not, they forbade the ob- 
servance. It cost Andrew mnch thought whether he was- 
justified in obeying them ; but he saw that right or wroog 
in itself was not concerned, and that the Lord would havs- 
them obey their parents 

It was necessary to tell so much of the previous history 
of Andrew, lest what remains to be told should perhaps be- 
unintelligible or seem incredible without it A character 
like his cannot be formed in a day ; it must early begin to- 
grow. 

The bond thus formed between the children, sltering in 
form as they grew, was never severed ; nor was the lower 
creation ever cut off from its share in the petitions of any 
one of them. When they ceased to assemble as a oom*^ 
munity, they continued to act on the same live prin- 
ciples. 

Gladly as their parents wonld have sent them to ooDegi. 
Andrew and Sandy had to leave school only to work *^n- 
the farm^ But they carried their studies on from the 
point they had reached. When they could not get further 
without help, they sought and found it For a year or 
two they went in the Winter to an evening school ; bnt it 
took so much time to go and come, that they found tbey 
could make more progress by working at home. Wbat 
help they sought went a long way, and what they learned^ 
they knew. 

When the day's work was over, and the evening meal» 
they went to the room their own hands had madeioon* 
venient for study as well as sleep, and there resumed the^ 
labor they had dropped the night before. Together tbey 
read Greek and mathematics, but Andrew worked mainly 
in literature, Sandy in mechanics. On Saturdays, Sand/' 
generally wrought at some model, while Andrew read to 
him. On Sundays, they always, for an hour or two, read 
the Bible together. 

The brothers were not a little amused with Miss Fo^ 
dyce's patronage of Andrew ; but they had now been too* 
long endeavoring to bring into subjection the sense of p6i*- 
sonal importance to take offense at it 
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Dawtie had gone into serried, and they seldom saw her 
except when she oame home for a day at the torm. She 
was a grown woman now, hat the same lo?ing child as he- 
fort^ She connted the brothers her superiors, jast as they 
counted the laird and his daughters their superiors. Bat 
wheicas Alexa claimed the homage, Dawtie yielded where 
was no thought of claiming it The brothers regarded 
her as their sister. That she was poorer than they only 
made them the more watobfal over her, and if possible the 
more respectfal to her. So she had a rich return for her 
care of the chickens and kittens and puppiest 



CHAFfER XL 
Oeobok and Akdrsw. 
GsoEOS weat home the next day ; and the following 
week seot Andrew a note, explaining that when he saw 
him be did not know his obligation to him, and expressing 
the hope that, when next in town, he would call upon him. 
This was scarcely well, being condesoension to a saperior. 
Perhaps the worst evil in the sense of social saperiority is 
the Tile fancy that it alters human r^ations. George did 
not feel boand to make the same acknowledgment of obli- 
gation to one in humble positioa7as to one in the same 
golden rank with himself ! It says ill for social distinction 
^, for its preseiration, such an immoral difference be es- 
sentiaL But Andrew was not one to dwell upon his rights. 
He thought it friendly of Mr. Crawford to ask him to call ; 
therefore, although he had little desire to make his ac- 
quaintance, and grudged the loss of time, to no man so 
precious as to him who has a pnrsuit in addition to a call- 
ing, Andrew, far stronger in courtesy than the man who 
inyited him, took the first Saturday afternoon to go and 
see him. 

Mr. Orawford the elder lived in some style, and hin door 
was opened by a servant whose blatant adornment filled 
Andrew with friendly pity : no man would submit to be 
dressed like that, he jadged, except from necessity. The 
reflection sprang from no foolish and degrading contempt 
for household service. It is true Andrew thought no 
labor so manly as that in the earth, out of which grows 
everything that makes the loveliness or use of Nature ; for 
by it he oame in contact with the primaries of human life, 
and was God's fellow-laborer, a helper in the work of the 
universe, knowing the ways of it and living in them ; but 
not the leas would he have done any service, and that 
cbeerfolly, which his own need or that of others might have 
required of him. The colors of a parrot, however, were 
not fit for a son of man, and hence his look of sympathy. 
His regard was met only by a glance of plain contempt, as 
the lackey, moved by the same spirit as his master, left 
him standing in the hall — to return presently, and show 
him into the library — ^a room of mahogany, red morocco, 
and yellow calf, where George sat. He rose, and shook 
hands with him. 

** I am glad to see you, Mr. Ingram," he said. '* When 
I wrote I had but just learned how much I was indebted 
toyoo.*' 

'* I understand what you must mean," returned Andrew ; 
**but it was scarce worth alluding to. Miss Fordyce had 
the better claim to serve you 1" 

"You call it nothing to carry a man of my size over a 
mile of heather 1" 

'*! had help/' answered Andrew; "and but for the 
broken leg," he added with a laogh» ** I could have carried 
yon well enough alone." 

There came a paose, for George did not know what 
next to do with the farmer-fellow. So the latter spoke 
again, being unembarrassed. 



••Ton have a grand library, Mr. Orawford I It moat be 
fine to sit among so many books I It's just like a wine- 
merchant's cellars— only here you can open and drink, 
and leave the bottles as full as before T* 

"A good aimile, Mr. Ingram," replied George. ••You 
must come and dine with me, and we'll open another aorl 
of bottie I" 

*' You mast excuse me there, sir I I have no time for 
that sort of bottle T' 

"I uudersfcand you read a great dealf 

•* Weather permitting," returned Andrew. 

"I shoald have thought if anything was independents 
the weather, it must be reading." 

*'Not a farmer's reading, sir. To him the weather 
is the Word of God, telling him whether to work or 
read." 

George was silent To him the Word of God was the 
Bible. 

"But you must read a great deal yourself, sir 1" re- 
sumed Andrew, casting a glance round the room. 

••The books are my father's," said George. 

He did not mention that his own reading came all in 
the library-cart, except when he wanted some special 
information ; for George was "a practical man"! He read 
his Bible to prepare for his class in the Sunday-school, 
and his Shakespeare when he was going to see one of his 
plays acted. He would make the best of both worlds 
by paying doe attention to both 1 He was religious, but 
liberal. 

His father was a banker, au elder of the kirk, well 
reputed in and beyond his circle. He gave to many char- 
ities, and largely to edacational schemes. His religion was 
to hold by the traditions of the elders, and keep himself 
respectable in the eyes of money-dealers. He went to 
church regularly, and always as^^ed Gk>d's blessing on his 
food, as if it were a kind of general sauce. He never 
prayed God to make him love his neighbor, or help him 
to be an honest man. He " had worship " every morning, 
no] doubt; but only a Nonentity like his God could care 
for such prayers as hi& George rejected his father's 
theology as false in logic, and cruel in character ; George 
knew just enough of God to be guilty of neglecting 
Him. 

•• When I am out all day, I can do with less reading ; 
for then I have the 'book of knowledge fair,"* said 
Andrew, quoting Milton. ''It does not take off one's 
attention to drive a straight furrow, or keep the harrow on 
the edge of the last bout 1" 

•• You don't mean you can read your Bible as you hold 
the plow !" said George. 

•' No, sir," answered Andrew, amused. "A body oould 
not well manage a book between the stilts of the plow. 
The Bible will keep till yon get home ; a little of it goes a 
long way. But Paul counted the book of creation enough 
to make the heatfhen to blame for not minding it Never 
a wind wakes of a sudden but it talks to me aboat God. 
And is not the sunlight the same thai came out of the 
body of Jesus at His transfiguration f 

••You seem to have some rather peculiar ideas d your 
own, Mr. Ingram f 

*• Perhaps, sir I For a man to have no ideas of his own 
is much the same as to have no ideas at alL A man can* 
not have the ideas of ano&er man, any more than he can 
have another man's soul, or another man's body.** 
"That is dangerona doctrine." -^ 

** Perhaps we are not talking abont the same thf-^-r * ' 
mean, by id^ what a man <^mM^^^!f^\yQ[e 
** Your ideas may be wrong.'* ' ^ ""• O 

•* The All-wise is my Jndga.** 
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*'So mooh the worse, if yon are in the wrong." 

'* It IB the only good, whether I be in the right or the 
wrong. Wonld I have my mistakes overlooked ? What 
jadge would I desire bnt the Jndge of all the earth ! 
Shall He not do right? And will He not see me 
light ?" 

*'Tliat is a most dangerous confidenoe.*' 

'* It wonld be if there weie any other jndge. Bnt it will 
hb neither the Ohnroh nor the world that will sit on the 
great white throne. He who sits there will not ask ' D.d 
yon go to church ?* or *Did you believe in this or that ?* 
but, *Did you do what I told you ?" 

" And what will you say to that, Mr. Ingram f 

••I will say. 'Lord, Thou knowest!*" 

The answer checked George a little. 

" Suppose He should say you did not, what would you 
answer f ' 

"I woold say, 'Lord, send me where I may learn/ " 

'* And if He should say, * That is what I sent you into 
tike woild for, and you have not done it !* what would you 
•ay then ?" 

**I should hold my peace.'* 

••You do what He tells you, then ?" 

••I try." 

••Does He not say. 'Forsake not the assembling of 
yoorseWes together'?" 

'•No, sir." 

"No!" 

•' Somebody says something like it in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews." 

"And isn't that the same?" 

•' The man who wrote it wonld be indignant at your 
saying so ! Tell me, Mr. Crawford, what makes a gather- 
ing a Chnroh?" 

•' It would take me sotae time to arrange my ideas be- 
fore I could answer you." 

" Is it not the presence of Christ that makes an assem- 
bly a Church ?" 

••Well?" 

•• Does He not say that where two or three are met in 
His name, there is He in the midst of them ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then thus far I wUl justify myself to you, that, if I do 
not go to what you call church, I yet often make one of a 
company met in His name." 

"He does not limit the company to two or three I" 

" Assuredly not. But if I find I get more help and 
strength with a certain few, why should I go with a mul- 
titude to get less ? Will you draw another line than the 
Master's ? Why should it be more sacred to worship with 
five hundred or five thousand than with three ? If He is 
in the midst of them, they cannot be wrong gathered !" 

" It looks as if you thought yourselves better than every- 
body else !" 

" If it were so, then certainly He wonld not be one of 
the gathering." 

" How are you to know that He is in the midst of 
you?" 

"If we are not keeping His commandments, He is not 
But His presence cannot be proved; it can only be 
liiown. If He meets us, it is not necessary to the joy 
•f His presence that we should be able to prove that He 
does meet us I If a man has the company of the Lord, he 
will care little whether another does or does not believe 
that he has." 

*• Your way is against the peace of the Church ! It fos- 
Jers division." 

" Did the Lord come to send peace on the earth ? My 
vay, as you call it, would make a division, but division 



between those who call themselves His, and those who aie 
His. It would bring together those that love Him. Com- 
pany would merge with company that they might look on 
the Lord together. I don't believe Jesus cares much for 
what is called the visible Church ; but He cares with His 
very Godhead for those that do as He telb them ; they are 
His elect, by whom He will save the world. It is by tiioee 
who obey, and by their obedience, that He will save those 
who do not obey, that is, will bring them to obey. It is 
one by one the world will pass to His side. There is no 
saving in the lump. If a thousand be converted at onoe^ 
it is every single lonely man that is converted." 

••Y6n would make a slow process of it" 

••If slow, yet faster than any other. All God's pro- 
cesses are slow. How many years has the world exie^ 
do you imagine, sir ?" 

••I don't know. Geologists say hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands." 

•'And how many is it since Christ came?" 

"Toward two thousand." 

" Then we are but in the morning of Christianity I 
There is plenty of time. The day is before us." 

" Dangerous doctrine for the sinner 1" 

" Why ? Time is plentiful for his misery, if he will not 
repent ; plentiful for the mercy of God that would lead 
him to repentance. There is plenty of time for labor and 
hope ; none for indifference and delay. God will have 
His creatures good. Th^gr cannot escape Him." 

••Then a man may put off repentance as long as he 
pleases !" 

" Certainly he may — at least, as long as he can — bnt it 
is a fearful thing to try issues with €U>d." 

"I can scarcely say I understand you." 

"Mr. Crawford, you have questioned me in the way of 
kindly anxiety and reproof ; that has given me the right to 
question you. Tell me. do you admit we are bound to do 
what our Lord requires?" 

*• Of course. How could any Christian man do other- 
wise ?" 

•• Yet a man may say, • Lord, Lord,' and be cast out I It 
is one thing to say we are bound to do what the Lord tells 
us, and another to do what He tells us. He says, • Seek 
ye Jirsl the kingdom of God and His righteousness ' : Mr. 
Crawford, are you seeking the kingdom of God^s^. or are 
you seeking money first ?" 

"We are sent into the world to make our living." 

" Sent into the world, we have to seek our living ; we 
are not sent into the world to seek our living, but to seek 
the kingdom and righteousness of God. And to seek a 
living is very different from seeking a fortune.'* 

" If you, Mr. Ingram, had a little wholesome ambitios, 
you would be less given to judging your neighbors." 

Andrew held his peace, and George concluded he had 
had the best of the argument— which was all he wanted ; 
of the truth concerned he did not see enough to careaboot 
it Andrew, perceiving no good was to be done, was will- 
ing to appear defeated ; he did not value any victory bnt 
the victory of the truth, and George was not yet capable of 
being conquered by the truth. 

"Nol" resumed he. "we must avoid personalities. 
There are certain things all respectable people have agreed 
to regard as right ; he is a presumptuous man who refuses 
to regard them. Beflect on it, Mr. Ingram." 

The curious snule hovered about the lip of the plow- 
man ; when things to say did not come to him, he went 
nowhere to fetch them. Almost in childhood he had 
learned that, when one is required to meet the lie, woitds 
are given him ; when they are not, silence is better. A 
man who does not love the truth, but disputes for victory, 
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18 the swine before whom pearls must not be cast. An- 
drew's smile meant that it had been a waste of his time to 
can npon Mr. Crawford. Bat he did not blame himself, for 
lie had oome oat of pare friendliness. He wonld hare 
riaen at onoe, bnt feared to seem o£feaded. Crawford, 
therefore, with the rudeness of a snperior, himself rose, 
sxjing : 

** Is there anything I can do for yon, Mr. Ingram ?*' 

** The only thing one man can do for another, is to be 
at one wiA him,** answered Andrew, rising. 

" Ah, yott are a socialist ! That acoonnts for much !" 
said George. 

**Tell me this," retnrned Andrew, looking him in the 
eyes: ''Did Jesus ever ask of His Father anything His 
Pather wonld not give Him ?" 



my geometry ? When I so much enjoy my Euclid, is it 
always God geometrizing to me ? Do I feel talking with 
God eyery time I dwell npon any fact of His world of lines 
and circles and angles ? Is it God with me, every time 
that the joy of life, of a wind or a sky or a lovely phrase, 
flashes through me? Oh my God,*' he broke out in 
speechless prayer as he walked — and those that passed 
said to themselves he was mad — "how, in such a world, 
could any but a madman wear a face of joy ! — Oh my 
God, Thou art all in all, and I have everything I The 
world is mine because it is Thine I I thank Thee, my 
God, that Thou hast lifted me up to see whence I came, to 
know to whom I belong, to know who is my Father and 
makes me His heir! I am Thine, infinitely more than 
mine own ; and Thou art mine as Thou art Cbrif>t*s 1" 
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*' Not that I remember,'' answered €korge, fearing a 
-theological trap. 

'« He said once~' I pray for them which shall believe in 
Me, that they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us 1' No man 
ean be one with another, who is not one with Christ.*' 

As he left the house, a carriage drove up, in which was 
Mr. Crawford the elder, home from a meeting of directors, 
at which a dividend had been agreed upon — to be paid 
from the capital, in preparation for another issue of 
akares. 

Andrew walked home a little bewildered. 

'*Howi8 it|" he said to himself, *'that so many who 
wonld be terrified at the idea of not being Christians, and 
are horrified at any man who does not believe there is a 
God, are yet absolutely indifferent to what their Lord tells 
them to do if they wonld be His disciples ? But may not 
I be in like case withoat knowing it ? Do I meet God in 



He knew his Father in the same way that Jeans Christ 
knows His Father. He was at home in the universe, 
neither lonely, nor out-of-doors, nor afraid. 

CHAFTER Xn. 
The Gbawfobds. 
Thbough strong striving to secure his life, Mr. Crawford 
lost it — both in God's sense of loss and his own. He nar- 
rowly escaped being put in prison, died instead, and was 
put into God*s prison to pay the uttermost farthing. But 
he had been such a good Christian, that his fellow Christ- 
ians mourned over his failure and his death, not over his 
dishonesty ! For did they not know that if, by more dis- 
honesty, he could have managed to recover his footing, he 
would have paid everything ? One injunction only he 
obeyed — he provided for his own : of all the widows con- 
cerned in his bank, his widow alone was secured from 
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waot ; and 8h^ like a datilol wife, took oare that bis 
righteous intentioxi ahoald be righteooslj earned out : not 
a penny wonld she give np to the paupers her hosband 
had made. 

The downfall of the house of cards took plsoe a few 
months after George's return to its business. Not initiated 
into the mysteries of his father's transaotioos^ ignorant of 
what had long been threatening, it was a terrible blow to 
him. But he was a man of action, and at onee looked to 
America ; at home he oould not hold np his head I 

He had often been to Potlurg, and had been advancing 
in intimacy with Alexa ; but he wonld not show himself 
there until he could appear as a man of decision — until he 
was on the point of departure. She would be the more 
willing to believe his innoceoce of complicity in the decep- 
tions that had led to his ruin 1 He would thus also mani- 
fest self-denial, and avoid the charge of interested motives I 
he could not face the suspicion of beings a suitor with no- 
thing to offer, George had always taken the grand rdle— 
that of superior, benefactor, bestower. He was powerful 
in ooadescensioD. 

Not, therefore, until the night before be sailed, did he 
go to Potlurg. 

Alexa received him with a shade of displeasure. 

"I am going away," he said, abruptly, the moment they 
were seated. 

Her heart gave a painful throb in her throat, but she 
did no& lose her self-possession. 

'* Where are you going?" she asked. 

** To New York," he replied. '* I have got a situation 
there — ^in a not unimportant house. There at least I am 
taken for an honest man. From your heaven I have 
fallen." 

**No one falls from any heaven but has himself to 
blame !" rejoined Alexa. 

"'Where have I been to blame? I was not in my 
father's confidence. I knew nothing, positively nothing, 
of what was going on." 

"Why, then, did you not come to see me?'* 

"A man who is neither beggar nor thief is not willing 
to look either." 

"Ton would have come if yon had trusted me," she 
said. 

"Ton must pardon pride in a mined man," he an- 
swered. " Now that I am starting to-morrow, I do not 
feel the same dread of being misunderstood." 

" It was not kind of yon, George I Knowing yourself 
fit to be trusted, why did you not think me capable of 
trusting ?" 

"But, Alexa I — a man's own father!" 

For a moment he showed sigpus of an emotion he had 
seldom had to repress. 

"I beg your pardon, C^orgel" cried Alexa. '*I am 
both stupid and selfish I Are you really going so far ?" 

Her voice trembled. 

" I am, indeed — but to return, I hope, in a very differ- 
ent position." 

"You would have me understand— >" 

"That I shall then be able to hold up my head." 

" Why should an innocent man ever do otherwise ?" 

"He cannot help seeing himself in other people's 
thoughts." 

"If we are in the right, ought we to mind what people 
think of us ?" said Alexa. 

"Perhaps not But I will make them think of me as I 
ehoosa" 

"Howf ^^ > j 

"By compelling their respect** ^. I ^'" ' * 

^^ "You mean to moke a fortune?**. v 



"Yes." 

"Then it will be the fortune they respestl You wlH 
not be more worthy I" 

"I shall not* 

" Is such respect worth baring ?*• 

"Not in itsell" 

" In what,' then ? Why lay yourself out for it ?" 

"Believe me, Alexa, even the real respect of such people 
would be worthless to me. I only want to bring them to 
their marrow-bones.'* 

The truth was, Alexa prized social position so dearly 
that she did not relish his regarding it as a thing at the^ 
command of money. Let George be as rich as a Jew or 
an American, Alexa would never regard him as her equal f 
George worshiped money ; Alexa worshiped birth and land. 

Our own way of being wrong is all right in our own 
eyes ; our neighbor's way of being wrong is offensive to 
all that is good in us. We are anxious, therefore, kindly 
anxious, to pull the mote out of his eye, never thinking of 
the big beam in the way of the operation. Jesna labcned 
to show us that our immediate business is to be right 
ourselves. Until we are, even our righteous indignation 
is waste. 

While he spoke, George's eyes were on the ground. Hie 
grand resolve did not give his innocence strength to look 
in the face of the woman he loved ; he felt, without know- 
ing why, that she was not satisfied with him. Of the 
paltriness of his ambition, he had no inward hint The 
high resolves of a puny nature must be a laughter to the 
angels — ^the bad ones. 

" If a man has no ambition," he resumed, feeling after 
her objection, "how is he to fulfill the end of his being ? 
No sluggard ever made his mark ! How would the world 
advance but for the men who have to make their fortunes? 
If a man find his father has not made money for him, 
what is he to do but make it lor himself ? You wonld not 
have me all my life a clerk. If I had but known, I should 
by this time have been well ahead." 

Alexa had nothing to answer ; it all sounded very rea- 
sonable. Were not Scots boys everywhere taught it waa 
the business of life to rise ? In whatever position they 
were, was it not their part to get out of it ? She did not 
see that it is in the kingdom of heaven only we are bound 
to rise. We are born into the world not to rise in the 
kingdom of Satan, but out of it And the only way to 
rise in the kingdom of heaven is to do the work given us 
to do. Whatever be intended for us, this is the only way 
to it. We have not to promote onrselves, butHo do our 
work. It is the Master of the feast who say a "Go up." 
If a man go up of himself, he will find he has mistaken 
the head of the table. 

More talk followed, but neither east any light ; neither 
saw the true question. 

George took his leave. Alexa said she would be glad 
to hear from him. 

Alexa did not like the form of George's ambition — to 
gain money, and so compel the respect of persons he did 
not himself respect But was she clear of the money* 
disease herself ? Would she have married a poor man, to 
go on as hitherto ? Wonld she not have been ashamed to 
have George know how she had supplied his needs while 
he lay in the house— that it was with the poor gains of 
her poultry-yard she fed him ? Did it improve her moral 
position toward money that she regarded commetoe with 
contempt — a rudiment of the time when nobles treated 
merchants as a cottager his bees? ^»> t 

George's situation waa a subordinateone^ a^hOTae of 
large dealings in Wall Street 

V* '*K ~ (2b 5« continved,} 
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-IN THAT DREAD HOUR." 

BT ALBXAKDBB L.HBB8HKAH. 

When I haTe ran this mortal race, 

And laid me down to Bleep— 
When ohill Death looks me in the face, 

And loved ones round me weep : 
Then, Sarionr dear, come near and bless 

Tb J servant's x>arting hour ; 
And list while I my sins confess, 

And plead Thy saving power. 

At this dread time rid Thou my breast 

Of all its doubts and fears, 
Prepare my soul for that sweet rest 

Where are no pains nor tears. 
To Thee Til render all Tve done, 

My Saviour and my King : 
Oh, tell me if the crown I've wo% 

While to Thy cross I ding ! 

Oh, heip me then, that I may know 

I have not lived in vaio. 
And bid the tears to cease to flow 

Prom eyes made glad again. 
Oh, send Thou then Thy augels bright, 

In all their mystic beauty, 
Ihat they may sing in heavenly flight : 

*'He trod the path of duty.* 



LIVING WITH OTHERS. • 

BT MBS. ANGXLINB B. ALKXANDKB. 



A BKHttiBii B mother onoe said : " In prefer«ne(e to ererj 
other acoomplishmeot, I shall endeavor to teach my daugh- 
ter the art of liTiog with others." An art it is, and one 
that most be coltivated with assidniiy, patienoe^ and de- 
termination to sQcoeed. Home onght to be the nnrsery 
of Tirtne and pnritj, of happiness and truth ; bnt children 
•honld be tanght that they need not expect to find the 
same snrronndings, in fineness and tastes in the other 
homes that they will in a few years enter. Being forced 
into sharp contact with the world, will compel as to live 
and act in a different manner from what we are accostomed 
in the charmed oircle of home. 

Ijet ns examine some of the principles that govern the 
praotioability of liviog with others. A thorough convic- 
tion that tbere are wide diflferences in human nature and 
hnman intelligence must be acquired at the commence- 
ment of the study of social ethics. Out of this knowledge 
spring nearly all the rules that will apply to the art of liv- 
ing in peace with othem. For, after all, peace is the most 
that can generally be hoped for in life's intercourse ; hap- 
pisMS is a rarer thing, and i« often but the sequence of that 
peaoe which is gained only by concession — not concession 
that involves principle, which would create a false and de- 
oeitf ul kind of peace, as evanescent as unreal, but an amia- 
ble yielding to the tastes and opinions of others; a eompli- 
anco that refuses to interfere unreasonably with their pur- 
•oita ; which will not indulge in perpetual comments upon 
their actions, but which looks with tender charity upon all 
tbdr proceedings. 

Another principle is, to SToid topics that lead to dis- 
putes. Endeavor to introduce 'subjects upon which all 
oan agree ; or, if there be a difference of opinion, let the 
argument be conducted pleasantly and in good humor, re- 
membering that dissensioDS, like small streams, gather as 
they flow. Be careful not to hint at matters upon which 
others are known to be sensitive, and avoid repeating or 
commenting upon hasty or unkind words. Ah, those ter- 
rible tongues of ours I What affectious have been piqued 
cad iilranged bj heedless expressions I What pestilent 



sloughs have been stirred with words spoken in a sudden 
fit of ill-humor I A saeer, a shrug, becomes a poisoned 
arrow that pierces the heart of one dear to us, who drifts 
awsy from us for ever. How necessary to be on oneV 
guard, to cultivate the tender tone and gentle manner* 
Not only to do a kind thing, but to do it with good-wilL 
Maby a kind action misses the grateful feelings it shotdct 
win by the lack of graciousness in the doing. All these- 
are indispensably requisite to the useful art of living wiU^ 
othera 

These, however, are but the surface rules. There are- 
still greater essentials towsrd the acquisition of this great" 
boon of life. The knowleif^e that you may gain by an in- 
timate and mutual regard between yourself and another 
should never be used to betray their little foibles, or 
wound the sensitive self-love inherent in every human 
being. Tact in concealing this knowledge will often do 
more to secure social peace and regard than the greatest 
favors we can shower upon our associates. Tbere is a pe- 
culiar form of self-commendation that manifests itself in 
unnecessary criticism, or an assumption of superior pre- 
science, that will most surely destroy the harmony of the 
domestic circle. Whether it is by such provoking remarka 
as, "Didn't I tell you so?" or, "If you had consulted 
me," or in elevating the eyebrows or shrugging the shoul- 
ders when others make m's'akes, rest assured it tortnrea 
them, and they will learn to fear and aToid yon. Tho 
most amiable and confiding nature will shrink into itself 
under the microscopic eyes of a self-elected social judgOr 
who is, either by words or actions, arraigning every one a» 
culprits. Let us beware of indulging in a captious and 
criticising disposition ; where we cannot conscientiously 
commend, we can at least be reticent The cultivation 
of a genial, charitable and loving spirit will not injur# 
any of us, and will prove of great benefit in our inter* 
course with others. 

There are but few wayfarers on the broad path of life 
who walk through their journey free of grit in their shoes. 
Some hare the rasping grit of poverty — that kind of impe- 
cnniosity which is the sorrow of those who have to keep 
up appearances on a little, let>hat may be the gap» 
underneath. Instead of moaning after things unattaina- 
ble, and lamenting their loss, it would be better for our- 
selves and those with whom we live to bound our deeire» 
by their possibilities, and walk along as bravely as we can, 
without showing where the chafe is. Another has the grih 
of disappointment in various forms of the heart, of fortune,, 
of failure in our plans. Whatever our hopes and schemes, 
disappointment follows like a shadow and shovels grit into. 
our shoes by the spadeful. It has to be bomei Wry 
faoes and loud clamor will not make it easy for us^ nor 
pleasant for those with whom we live. We must bear in 
mind that the general gool of the circle in whioh we 
move, as well as society at large, demands individual sacri-^ 
fice; and expediency for the many does not lesasn — 
— though it may necessitate — injustice to the few. 

With others the shoes of life are well filled with tho fino> 
sand of discontent A position they deemed most desir- 
able, and certain to bring happiness, proves, upon attain-^ 
ment, the very opposite. Things which look seduottve in 
theory have a way of losing their gloss whon they appear as 
realities, with accompaniments that do not belong to th*- 
ideal, and the fact of living as a mere appendage to hap- 
pier people is ontting in the axtr^ne. This class of per- 
sons deem themselves unappreciated. Their egotism 
greatly misleads them as to the amount of obsonratlon and 
comment their actions, intellect and some resUy good 
qualities they possess, attract from others. When thej 
find themselves receiving only a modioam of attentioBi i^ 
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Christ's Hospital School. 



freta them, and they take pleasure in distribating their 
ill-hamor among the severai members of the home-oirole. 
Bot there are those who have to bear the keen and coarse 
gravel of sickness. This is hard to reduce to inoffensife 
dust Pain is pain, and the grit of anguish remains sharp 
and angular, even under the anodyne of patience. Still 
we must strive for a spirit that will bear these tearing 
jags submissively ; or our presence will be intolerable to 
those around u& 

So varied are the circumstances that surround the Ivre^ 
of human beings, that it is impossible to frame rules that 
can be applied to all cases and conditions. Let us culti- 
vate principles rather than emotions, and walk on steadily, 
trusting to time and use to wear down our stony obstacles 
into, at least, practicable pebbles. It will be hard, but 
conquest will come in the end ; and our own nature will 
be all the grander and nobler by the very e£fort it has 
<sost ns ; while those by whom we 'are surrounded will 
learn to respect and honor us for the ooorage with which 



of charity and mercy preached by Bishop Bidley seems to 
have influenced the King. Edward sent for the bishop, 
and spoke to him. 

"My lord," said His Majesty, "you willed such as are 
in authority to be careful thereof, and to devise some 
good order for the relief of the distressed ; wherein I 
think you mean me, for I am the fint that must make 
answer to God for my negligence if I should not be care- 
ful therein, knowing it to be the express command of 
Almighty Gk>d to have compassion of His poor and needy 
members, of whom we most make account unto Him. 
And surely, my lord, I am before [all things most williDg 
to travail that way.*' 

The King was as good as bis word, and gave the bishop 
a letter to the Lord Mayor, commanding the chief magis- 
trate to snmmon a meeting of his most trusty councilors, 
nnd to take the project into immediate consideration. 

One of the first rules made by the Qovernors of Christ's 
iiospitai recites that no child is to be admitted to it^ 




TBI DOBMITOBT, OHSIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL, LONDON, Sh'OLANn. 



we have so heroically braved our trouble, and exemplified 
the art of living happily with others. 



CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 

This establishment enjoys the distinction of being a 
royal Foundation, and dates its origin from Tudor times. 
It is possessed of great wealth and corresponding influ- 
ence ; its income being not less than $350,000 annually. 
It has a history as ancient, as honorable, as replete with 
interest, as that of any school in England, the land of fam- 
ous schools, as Eton, Harrow, Rugby and Charterhouse. 
If the number of scholars at present under instruction in 
Christ's Hospital be received as evidence of its importance, 
then it might justly claim to be the foremost school in 
England, for its scholars reach an aggregate of more than 
a thousand. 

Christ's Hospital was founded in the year 1553— the 
last of his brief reign— by Edward YL, as part of a gen- 
eral sell erne of charitv for London* A sermon on works 



unless at least six of the leading men, " the ancients, of 
the child's parish, are able to testify that the child is 
tbe offspring of lawful wedlock.'* Children were admitted 
into it at very tender ages— so young, indeed, that many 
were put out to nurse. The school grew up within the 
Hospital very gradually. Charles IL founded the gram- 
mar school, and one AldermHu More built the writing 
school and hall Estates and money were left to Christ's 
Hospital, one benefactor leaving a sum the interest of 
which was to be devoted to an annual dinner of boiled 
pork and pease pudding. Another person left a legacy 
on condition that a certain number of boys should receive 
a pair of gloves, to be worn in the various proceasiona in 
which the school took part at Eastertide. On these 
gloves were to be printed the words " He if« Risen.** The 
gloves are still given. A third left the gift of a penny 
and a packet of plums to a certain number of boys on 
Whitsunday. Then there is a yearly gift of sixpence 
given, with a couple of buns and a glass of wine, on Easter 
Tuesday, to each boy at the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor adding an additionsl sixpence. 



Tears, Idle Tears. 
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gradaaied from the semioarj in the Class of 1851, and five 
yean later oame to New York as pastor of the West Presby- 
terian Chnroh, now in Forty-second Street He was sno- 
ceeded by Dr. John R Paxton. He is a fine palpit orator, 
and has always enjoyed great popularity in this city, poa. 
sessing in the largest sense the ooofidenoe of the ohnrohes. 

Dr. Hastiogs is the son of the well*known ohnrch mnsi- 
oian, Thomas Hastings. His sou, Thomas Samuel Hast- 
ings, was born in Utioa, N. T., Aagost 28th, 1827, and was 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1848. He then en- 
tered the Union Theological Seminary. His flrot pastorate 
was at Mendham, N. J., 1852>6. The remainder of his life 
has been passed in New York city. He receiTed the de- 
gree of D.D. from the University of the City of New York 
in 1865. Dr. Hastings is a chnroh musician, and edited 
«* Church Melodies" with his father in 1857. 

P. S. — ^Dr. Hastings, after giving the subject serioua 
consideration, has declined the election to the presidency. 



TBS BIOHT BSV. JAMIS BTAK, THB NBWLT APFOIIITED BOM AH 
CATHOLIC BISHOP OP ALTON, ILL. 

The present regulations for the admission of children to 
Christ's Hospital School impose that they must be between 
eight and ten years of age, and free from physical defect ; 
and tbeir parents (if one or both are living) must not have 
adequate means of educating and training tliem. 



TEARS. IDLE TEARS. 

The principal element in the composition of a tear, says 
a scientific writer, is, as may readily be supposed, water. 
The other elements are salt, soda, phosphate of lime» phos- 
phate of soda, and mucus, each in small proportions. A 
dried tear, seen through a microscope of good averago 
power, presents a peculiar appearance. The water, after 
evaporation, leaves behind it the saline ingredients, which 
amalgamate and form themselves into lengthened oro8s 
lines, and look like a number of minute fish*bone& The 
tears are secreted in what are called "lachrymal glands/^ 
situated over the eyeball and underneath the lid. The 
contents of these glands are carried along and under the 
inner surface of the eyelids by means of six or seven very 
fine channels, and are discharged a little above the car- 
tilage supporting the lid. The discharge of tears from the 



The Right Rev. James Ryan, the New Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Alton. 
The Bey. Jaues Byan, Pastor of St Colnmba Cath- 
olic Chnrch, of Ottawa, 111., whose appointment as 
Bishop of Alton has been announced from Borne, was 
bom in Thurles, Tipperary County, Ireland, in 1848, 
and oame to America when six years old. He prosecuted 
his studies for church work at the Seminaries of St. 
Thomas and St. Joseph, Bardstown, Ey., and later was a 
teacher ot St Joseph Seminary. He was on the missions 
of Kentucky for about seven years, being located at St. 
Martin's, Meade County, and at Elizabethtown, Hardin 
County. He went to the Peoria Diocese of Illinois about 
ten years ago, serving at Wataga, then Danville, and in 
1881 going to Ottawa to fill the vacancy caused by the 
transfer of the Bev. Patrick Terry, then created a Dean, to 
Chicago. In his administration of the afiairs of the 
Church at Ottawa he has been very successful The 
portrait which we publish on this page is from a recent 
photograph by Bowman, of Ottawa, 111. 



THE REV. DR. THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 
The election of the Bev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings as 
President of the Union Theological Seminary of New York 
has given great satisfaction to the friends of that institu- 
tion. He has been a Director of the seminary for eight* 
een years, and for the last seven years has been Professor 
of Sacred Bbetoric and Secretary of the Faculty. He was 
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Students Abroad. 



Uchrymal gland in not occasional and accidental, as is com- 
monlj supposed, bat oontinnooa. It goes on both day 
•nd night — thoagh less abnndantlj at night— throogh the 
*« conduits,*' and spreads eqnallj over the sarfaoe of the 
pupil, in Tirtue of the incessant movement of the lids. 
After serving its purpose the flow is carried away bj two 
little drains situated in that comer of each eye nearest the 
nose— into which they run— and called the *' lachrymal 
points.** The usefulness of this quiet flow of tears, to 
both men and beasts, is manifest There is such an im- 
mense quantity of flii^ dust floating in the air and oon- 
■tantly getting in the eyes, that but for it they would soon 
become choked. Very little is requisite to keep the ball 
Iree^ and when some obnoxious substance — smoke, an in- 
sect» or the like, that affects the nerves— does make its 
way in, an increased flow is poured out to sweep it away. 



WORK ON. 

fiT THS BST. W. POOLS DALVXBH. 

T7oBK on :— 

Although the harvest tarry long, 
Nor oomes the Spring or bird of song ; 
Work on. 

Work on :— 

Ood tries the faith His means to bless, 
To patient toil He grants snooess ; 
Work on. 

Work on :— 

Eaith*s path is often edged by fears, 
The cheek of lore oft wet with tears ^» 
Work on. , „ 



Work on :— 

The laborer's field is oft forlorn, 

His crowning joy of Winter bom 

Work on. 



work OB. 



STUDENTS ABROAD. 
^SAOHOAL Advice to those Gomtexplatiko Gonro to Gmsmmikt. 

I BATB read, recently, some questions asked by American 
students going abroad to study music in Germany, One 
of the inquirers is a lady, who wishes to know which city 
is preferable, Berlin or Stuttgart A student who goes 
from New Tork or Boston to Stuttgart loses one of the 
principal advantages in stutZy abroad, namely, the possible 
Attendance on many well-rendered operas and concerts. 
Stuttgart is not a musical centre. It may be recommended 
to families as a quiet, pleasant city in which to study 
"German, although even in this case many prefer Han- 
over, where the purer German is spoken. But the musical 
«tadent must go to one of the musical centres in (Germany 
— Berlin, Dresden and Leipsia The quantity and quality 
of opera and concert performances form a part of the 
so-called musical atmosphere. Every one knows that a 
very important part of the student's education is derived 
from these sources, as one should always become accus- 
tomed to hearing the highest class of music interpreted in 
the best manner, for the acquirement of a pure standard 
«ad true refinement of style. It should counterbalance to 
a certain extent technical methods and mechanical drills* 
In order to foster and develop musical feelings, which are 
sometimes dwarfed by undue prominence given to me- 
chanical work. 

Since Berlin has become the political heart of United 
Chrmany, it has also become the scientific, and to a cer- 
tain extent^ the artistic, centre of Germany and the whole 
world, Leipsi(\ with its famous School of Music and its 
^rcb!; Uuiver^iiy, has no need*of defenders'; but Berlin has 



overtaken it. There is now more of a musical atmosphere 
in Berlin than in Leipsic. The same is true of the Uni- 
versity. EUnenoe has centred in Berlin, and has taken 
somewhat from Leipaic's reputation as being the greatest 
university. England sends now, as before, most of her 
students to Leipeic and fewer to Berlin ; but the Engliah 
nation is more conservative, and holds fast to repuli^ 
tions of the past The Americans, being a more practical 
nation, endowed with a wonderful instinct for true ad- 
vancement, send now more students to Berlin^althougk 
it must be admitted that the largest city and capital of a 
nation has also its drawbacks for students. 

The next musical centre of Germany is Dresden. It is 
Germany's first place for the rendition of opera ; it has the 
greatest attractions for artists and students of vocal musics 
and offers an immense variety in the concert field. Dres- 
den, the so-called "Florence of Germany," deserves weU 
this name. It.incloses such treasures of artistic coUeotioBs, 
besides the famous picture galleries, that any student 
artisticaUj inclined may wellfspend one season there and be 
greatly benefited by it The Dresden Royal Conservatory 
counts among her teachers some of Germany's greatest 
musicians. It is, furthermore, a charming, homelike city, 
and possesses in every direction, and 'at short walking 
distances, the most beautiful surroundings of all €terman 
cities. The beautiful Elbe is here, where one honr'a sail 
takes us to the incomparable Saxon-Switserland. Dreedea 
is, finally, a very^heidthy, clean and well-managed dfty, 
equally agreeable in Winter and Summer, and possesses 
everything to make a longer stay very attractive. No 
other German city has so many American and English 
families^ who have made in it their longer or permanent 
residence. 

We all know that times have favorably changed in Ame- 
rica concerning the higher pursuits of life, and that it is 
not necessary to go to Europe for the mere sake of asoc- 
oessful study. We have in our country the best schoole 
and teachers. The American teacher has even some ad- 
vantagea over the European teacher. He is, like our busi- 
ness man, endowed with great practical faculties, and knowa 
wonderfully well how to adapt himself to the different or 
peculiar characters of his pupils. The great conserva- 
tories of music are good examples of what America can do 
in this direction, and the most renowned schools of music 
in Europe may, for their own benefit adopt the practical 
part of the management of these institutions. 

Still, there are many reasons why a student of scientific 
or artistic ambitions may or should take a journey to 
Europe and remain there at least one year — ^provided tha 
student knows where and how to study. There is a cer- 
tain artistic atmosphere in Europe which we do not pos- 
sess here, and the best country in which to inhale such 
atmosphere is unquestionably Gharmany. The Paris Ooa* 
servatory of Music is also a wonderful institution, and 
offers great inducements to students ; so does the Gonaerr- 
atory of Moscow, with Bubinatein at its head; but the 
musicians and professors of Germany live more entirely 
for their art and understand it better, and hence create a 
purely musical atmosphere. The intellectual force of art 
is also better developed in Germany than anywhere else. 
The condition of society there, also, is such thai it 
recognizes and encourages artistic aspirations without 
obliging artists to neglect their duties as teachers, cf 
to stimulate other tastes or to conform closely to the eti- 
quette of society. Therefore there is more chaaoe fq^ 
the student to come in contact with a purely artistic moda 
of life. The impatience of the American schools, teachsw 
and pupils to do too much in a certain specified time 
does, very often, much harm. In Earope, and eapeeially 
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in Gk^rmany, time is given little oonsideration by the 
temoher. His wonderful efforts to lay a most solid founda- 
tion for work in tlie higher pursuits of science and arts 
«re the source of the great success in turning out accom- 
plished artists from such institutions as the Conservatory 
^f Leipda '; 

Travel, even without any educational purpose, will en- 
rioh the mental horizon of a young or an old mind ; so 
much greater will be the benefit to a scientifically or art- 
istically iodined mind, if it can mingle for a period of 
^oe or two years in the scientific or artistic world of other 
satiims. After coming to a satisfactory selection of place, 
which ought to be either Berlin, Dresden or Leipsio, the 
American ought to be careful in finding the proper home. 
This is the next serious question. It ought to be a happy, 
pleasant family home, from the American point of view ; a 
plaoe where the student can freely discuss all musical or 
4fftistic impressions with other students of the same kind. 
Such a home ought also to represent comfort as Americans 
cnderstand it For young ladies unaccompanied by their 
families, it is also ioiportaot as well as pleasant to have 
•congenial company in matters not connected with study, 
as society and pleasura Such a home ought to be con- 
ducted by Germans of refinement and culture who have 
comprehensions of art, and who understand American 
•character and its better peculiarities. 

The. different members of the household, no matter if 
ihej are students of the arts or not, if only they are stu- 
dents of German and wish to learn German in a practical 
and very pleasant way, ought to unite in the evenings or 
mornings and study in the German language such subjects 
■as the history of art or music, assthetios or acoustics, eta, 
under proper direction. The house ought to make it also 
an object to invite representatives or teachers of the differ- 
•ent arts for sooial intercourse. A great deal can be learned 
Irom professors in social oonversation which we cannot 
learn from their lectures. English may be spoken in the 
honae for the most necessary matters of comfort, but the 
principal language of the house ought to be the Carman. 
8noh a house could represent to Americans a pleasant and 
profitable home. The student must make it a serious 
point to study the language in the quickest, most interest- 
ing and most practical way. 

Residing with a German private family is sometimes 
-rery pleasant and advisable, provided the American can 
iind a family representing refinement and culture, but, as a 
role, it is not an easy task to find such a family. The bet- 
tar class is averse to foreign boarders, and those who wish 
them are generally money-grasping people of little cul- 
ture * The American student, especially when a lady, be- 
comes soon very uncomfortable, and finds seldom the 
neceesary rest and repose for study. The novelty of the 
-German private life is soon exhausted in such a family, and 
disgust — even contempt and discomfort — take place of the 
first charm. The true insight into the practical part of 
language does not come so much from the uninteresting, 
aometimes even silly, conversation of daily house-matters 
in such a family, as from the thoughtful, interesting con- 
versation with edncated, artistically inclined people whom 
Americans ought to meet frequently in social intercoursa 
Fashionable boarding-houses filled with people from all 
•over the world, and uneducated and morose private fami- 
lies, ought to be avoided. Without giving true pleasure, 
^ay will only retard the practical use of the language, and 
make life very often tiresome and uninteresting. 

Finally, the American who is ambitious about learning 
ihetlanguage, if he lives in a hotel or has his own apart- 
ttients, and if he does not belong already to a conservatory 
of music or otber high school, should select some class 



study ; for instance^ if a lady, a drawing, painting, fancy- 
needlework, lace-making or cooking class. Two hours 
spent every day in such work will soon advance the stu- 
dent of German, and, besides, he will be learning something 
very useful All such classes stand in Germany under the 
highest patronage, and are well frequented. Branch 
studies in private schools, as mathematics, history or litera- 
ture, are also good ; but the practical working classes are 
preferable, because they encourage more free, spontaneous 
conversation among the students. 

These remarks are not theoretical conceptions of mine, 
but practical views on what I have seen in my many 
travels throng^ Germany, and views which I have partially 
carried out in the case of some distinguished American 
families who sojourned in my Dresden home for over a 
year — some of whom are residing there now. — Edward 
Maytrhofer^ Kingsbridge, New York City. 



THE DEPTH OF THE OCEAN. 
Thb greatest known depth of the ocean is midway be- 
tween the Island of Tristan d'Acunha and the mouth of the 
Bio de La Plata. The bottom was here reached at a depth 
of 46,236 feet, or eight and three-fourths miles, exceeding 
by mora than 17,000 feet the height ot Mount Evereat, the 
loftiest mountain in the world. In the North Atlantic 
Ocean, south ot Newfoundland, soundings have been made 
to a depth of 4,580 fathoms, or 27,480 feet ; while depths 
equaling 34,000 feet, or six and one-half miles, are re- 
ported south of Bermuda Islands. The average depth of 
the Pacific Ocean, between Japan and Oalifomia, is a little 
over 2,000 fathoms ; between Ghili and the Ssndwich Isl- 
ands, 2,500 fathoms ; and between Ghili and New Zealand, 
1,500 fathoms. The average depth of all the oceans is 
from 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms. 
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MARRIAGE IN RUSSIA.. 

Ix no feature in Bussian life is there a wider variance 
between the order of doing things in America than conrt- 
ahip and marriage. Everything is done by negotiation, 
and marriage ambassadors are quite as common and re- 
spectable as probate lawyers in the United States. 

Until a few years ago the populur age for marriage was 
very low. Boys fourteen or fifteen years old, and ghrls 
from twelve to fourteen, married, and the parents were uni* 
versally glad of it As soon as the girl went out of her 
swaddling-clothes, or the boy could amble around the 
streets, the parents began to oast about for a match. 
When an opportunity presented itself, the ambassador was 
employed and negotiations were begun. Thus it fre- 
quently happened that there was a betrothsl before either 
of the contracting parties knew anything about the exist, 
ence or object of the marriage vow. Finally this thing be- 
came an excess, and the Oovernment declared it a crime 
for persons to marry under or above certain ages. Now 
the male cannot marry under eighteen or over eighty years 
of age, and the femides are forbidden to wed till they are 
sixteen or after they are sixty. And there are restraints 
against frequent marriages, which would quite discourage 
the professional widowers and widows of the United 
States. If you marry twice, the law of the Ohurdi, which 
is the law of the land, gives you two years' penance, which 
means exclusion for that length of time from Holy Oom* 
munion. Should you marry three times, five years' pen* 
ance are given. To marry a fourth time is to sever rela- 
tions from the Ohurch for ever, and invite the condemnation 
of the Saviour. Bemarria|j^,ft5|ji9^i|05^ji^JtaMij^ 
separations are finaL O 
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THE FIBST ClNDBBBIiLA. 



,— "FOLDINQ HBB HANDS A0B0S8 THIS DOYB-LIKB BfiBABT, SHE STOOD EBBCT BEFORE THE DABS, AWFUL 
FOBM." ..." THE PBINGB ENTWINED HEB IN HIS ABM8." 



THE FIRST CINDERELLA: A TALE OF THE RED PYRAMID. 

By Susan E. Wallace, Author of •'The Storied Sea," Etc. 



Among the gray pyramids of Egypt stands one that 
was anciently cased in red granite, and, while resting in 
its shadow, one day, I heard this tale told of the bnilder 
of the Bed Pyramid : 

Many and many a hundred years ago, centuries before 

You ZXUL No. 5.-22. 



there was any Christmas, the King of Egypt sat on the 
iyory throne in his Palace-hall, guarded by soldiers 
armed and dumb. uigitizea Dy KJV>^v/p^i\^ 

At his right hand, a step below him, was the^Crown 
Prince, a beautiful youth of nineteen, the %ge when the 
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years are all Snmmera. On the left, two steps lower, sat 
fche wise Counselor, with beard white as frost, and he 
lired at fonr-score, when the years are all Winters. He 
was the only subject who sat in presence of the King or 
dared advise him. Wiser than other men, he could fore- 
tell the future, knew the language of beasts, what the 
stars are made of, and why comets go wandering through 
the sky. A poet once, now toothless and deaf, he could 
only mumble scraps of old verses in a voice shrill as a 
gi*assbopper's chirp. 

It was so hot, one could fairly see the heat. The door- 
way opened into a court alive with birds and shady with 
trees, whose leaves hung wilted and curled in the flam- 
ing sunshine. Under a pavilion of poi'phyry and jasper 
a fountain's plash and gurgle made cooling sounds, very 
pleasant to hear. It fell into a basin of alabaster bor- 
dered with greenery and blue flags, and fed a lake where 
cwans v/ere swimming and a tame ibis sought food. 

The sullen King and his gloomy Counselor sat with 
hands on their knees, their feet close together, like the 
granite statues of gods on the Nile banks staring eter- 
nally at nothing. 

The Prince was restless as quicksilver, glancing in 
every direction, talking much and very fast Suddenly 
he exclaimed : 

" There is an eagle overhead. I will order my arrows 
and shoot it." 

"Ko,'*said the King, languidly, raising his painted 
eyelids ; **that is only a speck of cloud." 

''I see it. Look, quick I now he swoops down." 

He ran to the lake, but before he reached the bridge 
spanning it sometiiing dropped into the centre of the 
court. He picked up the fallen prey, and was about to 
fling it into the water, when the King called : 

"Bring it here." 

The boy returned, holding out a shoe, or, rather, san- 
dal, of very small size. 

" What an odd thing for an eagle to carry off ! It is 
foreign." 

The King examined it with as much curiosity as he 
should who is adored as a god by the mere earthworms 
called men. 

"A pretty thing," he said, wei:;hing it in his immense 
brown hand. **Some dancer's slipper." 

*' No ; if it had been danced in the straps would be 
strained at the holes. It is not the curved and pointed 
sole of oar shoemakers ; this is Grecian work." 

"Whoever the owner be, she dwells in the Happy 
Valley of Childhood," chirped the Counselor, briskly. 
" How delicate the print inside ! How tender must be 
* the foot which has pressed it so lightly, for it is not new ; 
the strings are frayed and lining faded. I wonder whose 
it is ? Let us try to imagine her. " 

"Why not find her? A new idea. Go," said the 
King, changing his rigid manner, " take my signet, order 
heralds and swift ships from the Delta to the Cataract. 
Proclaim that whoever brings the mate of this shoe, and 
can wear them both, shall sit on the throne of Barneses 
and be buried with me in the Bed Pyramid. I shall 
kill my fifty-four Abyssinian queens and have only this 
one. I swear it by the lotus-bud of my sceptre, and 
make oath by the NameiiEss Namb it is death to utter. 
For I am Pharaoh Necho." 

g Then there was tumult throughout Egypt East, west, 
north, south sped the runners, and swift camels carried 
the decree from the Bed Sea fax as the Moimtains of the 
Moon. The courtiers said the King was so well pleased 
he was seen to laugh, bat that was not believed. It 
could have been only a mystio half-smile such as the 



Sphinx wears, for when was a Pharaoh known to laugh ? 
They thought, or would have thought had they dfured, 
that he was crazy, and trembled lest the owner of the 
slipper should be found. Who brought such newt 
would have his skull split by a blow of the golden 
sceptre, which was so heavily loaded, one touch would 
slay the strongest. The death-stroke was on the back of 
the neck, swift and sure as lightning. There was wailing 
in the Palace of the Queens. 

" Must we die to-day ?" was the question of the morn- 
ing, "and because our royal master has found an old 
slipper which a bird let ftdl I" And their mourning was 
like the mourning in the days of Bameses, when the first- 
bom were smitten. 

The morning question of the King was, " Is she found 
who wears the Greek sandal?" And the messengers 
shivered and shrank as they answered. 

Thus three months passed, and the wise Counselor 
observed : 

"The girl is dead, and buried to rot as the barbarians 
bury. She has missed the glory of being embalmed in 
perfumes and spicery, and lying in the triple coffin in 
the Bed Pyramid." 

One morning he and the King sat, as usual, still as 
ghosts, their feet close together, hands on their knees, 
staring straight on at nothing. The Prince was tossing 
up balls of agate, keeping five at a time in the air — the 
gayest youth, clad in a purple robe, broidered and fringed 
with gems and belted with netted gold. There was a 
stir at the gate. The chief of the guard came forward 
and bowed his forehead to the dast. Without moving, 
Pharaoh darted a sidelonc? glance that way. 

"O King, live for ever I The lady thou sought is 
here." 

"Bring her." 

"OKing, pardon the meanest of thy slaves. She is 
black — black as I am." 

"I change not, for I am Pharaoh. If she proves her- 
self the owner of the slipper, she is my elected Queen." 

The ostrich plumes of the soldiery nodded and waved 
a moment, then a solemn hush, while the boldest held his 
breath. 

A Nubian woman advanced with uncertain tread. She 
had jet-black skin, thick, brown lips, and kinky curls 
smeared with palm-oiL She shaded her oblique eyes 
and crawled to the foot of the throne, crouching with ter- 
ror, shaking till the bangles on her ankles jingled. 

" Try the slipper V thundered Pharaoh. 

Sitting on the pav^ent, she loosened the thongs and 
fitted it tightly to the small, black fooi 

" The Queen is found !" cried the Prince. " She shall 
sit on the sacred cushion, checkered crimson, black and 
gold." 

" Hold !" said the King, sternly. "Too fast, boy ; but 
one half the condition is filled. Where is the mate to the 
shoe ?" 

The Nubian tried to speak. Words rattled in her 
throat. 

" O King, live for ever I I did not know " She 

shuddered. 

"Not know I" roared Pharaoh, furious as a tiger. 
" This may teach thee I" 

He gave her a stroke with the terrible whip, never tu 
from his hand ; blood gushed from her mouth, one strag- 
gle, a gasp, and all was over with poor Neith, who dreamt 
of reigning in the halls of Bameses. t 

"Away with the horrible creature !" ^£wQs Pharaoh, 



under his braided beard, 
to the crocodiles." 



" Away with her I— throw her 
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Then there was light in the Palace of the (^aeens. 
Thej wept for joj over their children, thinking their 
troubles were ended. Two more months dragged into 
the past, and the dismal King and Ids Oonnselor sat, as 
lUBTial, gloomier and crosser than ever. 

Onlj the handsome Prince had anj pleasure, singing, 
dancing and laughing from morning till night — the son 
of Pharaoh *s old age, and he loyed the light-hearted lad 
as he loyed his own soul, which is saying a great deal. 

It was at the close of a daj of splendid ceremonial, 
and the King wofe his double crown. Again the cLief of 
the guard advanced, pale as the dead, and fell before the 
throne, his plumes sweeping the steps. 

Pharaoh roused as from sleep. 

" She is found, O King. Qive thj slave leave to bring 
the lady of the sandal ?" 

" Qo, Beware of another blunder I" 

The captain backed out, and soon returned. Slowly 
across the wide area marched the oiBcer. After him, 
with soundless step, glided a young girl, slight in shape 
as a child. White linen, draped in clinging folds, 
showed her form of perfect mold. The robe, caught 
high on the shoulders, left her arms bare, and they were 
pure as pearl. Her hair, floating like spun gold, was held 
by a flllet of scarlet cord, her only ornament, except a 
necklace of lotus-liliee lying on her bosom. 

'* What loveliness 1" exclaimed the Prince, running to 
meet her. "She, too, wears the double crown^youth 
and beauty. The marble is slippery ; let me lead thee." 

Her modest eyes sought the winsome, eager face, and 
in silence she lidd her hand in his strong clasp. 

Led before Pharaoh, instead of sinking on the pave- 
ment, she looked up at the tall, high-crowned figure 
with fearless gaze. Such eyes, blue as deep-sea water, 
had never before met that glance unshrinking. 

" The sandal,*' said he, amazed at her boldness. 

It was brought. Her bare* feet, shaped in exquisite 
corres, were scarcely larger than when a mother's hand 
held them in her own, and each toe was separate and 
perfect as a sculptor's ideal modeled in wax. One dim- 
pled foot, with skin fine as white satin, easily slipped 
into the sandaL She drew the other from her sash, 
crossed the thongs on the arching instep, clasped the 
baokles of both ; then, folding her hands across the 
dove-like breast, she stood erect before the dark, awful 
form, whose voice made men gasp for breath and women 
faint with fear. ^ 

"What ia thy name?" asked Pharaoh, graciously. 

"Bhodope, O King." 

" Thou art well named Boeebloom ; and thy nation ?" 

"I am of Ionia, and a slave." 

« Tell me what thou rememberest of that barbarian 
region." 

" Bather ask what I forget. It is ever near to me," 
she answered, wistfully, in a tone like delicate music 
after the harsh accents of Egypt. She continued, as one 
talks in sleep, and the shining eyes grew dreamy : " I see 
I isles rocked in a sapphire sea ; hills of violet and amber ; 
cool, green gardens of olives and clustering vines ; altars 
of carven alabaster with fragrant fires and garlands. 
I Each tree and rock and nil is the haunt of some kind 
nymph or loving god. I hear bees humming through 
the wild thyme. In balmy eves the nightingale sings, 
and rushing brooks keep time with flutes and reeds of 
the shepherds, ^o crashing cymbals and fishskin drums 
are in my far, sweet land." 

" Have you columns like unto mine ?" asked Pharaoh, 
pointing to a tower built like a stairway up intp the 
eternal blue. 



Its wall was painted in vivid color. Giants with throats 
circled by asps, gazing with balef al eyes ; crocodiles, 
snakes, crawling reptiles, hideous past telling — symbols 
of the brute greatness of Egypt. And running through 
all was the image of Pharaoh, grinding his heel on the 
foreheads of kings, stamping the breath out of tortured 
captives, and dragging them, gashed and mangled, at 
his chariot-wheels. 

**We have nothing like them," she replied, disgust 
and horror shadowing the gentle face. *' These monsters 
must be memories of a fever dream." 

Pharaoh was stunned by her insolence. 

** Ahem I she doesn't notice my portrait. What have 
you, then ?" he sneered. 

*• We have pictures of women made for love ; godlike 
men, with ivy and laurel circling their smooth brows ; 
crowns won in victories where there is ,no blood." 

This to him whose chief joy was to march on the necks 
of the vanquished, to count piles of heads dripping with 
warm lifeblood, and watch corpses go drifting down the 
river ! 

** Her time has come," thought the old Counselor, and 
covered his face with his hands to shut out the fearfpl 
vision. The Prince stepped quickly to her side. 

Pharaoh curbed his wrath, and continued : **Wouldst 
thou return to thy people ?" 

**A slave can have but one wish." 

Sparkling drops gathered under the veined eyelids 
and fell on the pavement. 

"Do not cry, Bhodope," said the Prince ; "thy tears 
fall on my heart. " 

**I would not grieve thee with my gciefs, bright 
Prince. Thy pity dries my tears," she said, softly. 

He wiped her eyes with her hair, smoothed the rip- 
pling gold away from her neck, and patted her shoulder 
as one quiets a baby. A pink flush tinted her brow and 
faded as it came, while she shyly studied the make of 
her little sho^. The lotus necklace trembled with the 
flutter of her breast, and for a time nothing was hear4 
but the splash of falling water and the scream of a cocka- 
too swinging in his hoop of reed. It was a pretty sight ! 
Two blameless children, heedless of the tyrant who 
looked over their heads at the outline of the Libyan 
Hills. Warm winds blowing across the garden wafted 
a stray ringlet against the Prince's robe. The youth bent 
low, lifted the bright wonder to his lips one moment, and 
then went back to his place, but not with his usual 
bounding step. The Oounselor's dim eyes filled, and the 
King felt defeated, he knew not why, nor knew he how 
to answer the lofty look and appealing gesture of his 
beloved son. 

*' How long since thou left Ionia ?" he inquired, trying 
to subdue his thundering speech. 

"I know not. My father was torn from me. My six 
brothers, whom the gods made good as they were beau- 
tiful, were beaten to death. I was dragged by my 
hair " 

"Those sunbright tresses," murmured the Prince. 

"—Was prisoned in a ship and sold to a noble lady of 
Naucratis." 

"What misery, father; think of that adorable form 
bending under the dre^idful water-basket." 

"I was not sent to the field," pursued Bhodope, with 
a grateful look ; but it was a bitter change for one wh* 
had never heard harsher sounds than the fishers' chorus 
answering their wives out at sea. I hsui only to aoaiige 
the toilet of my mistress and sing to her." 

"Let me hear one of thy native songs, my Bosd- 
bloom," said Pharaoh. 
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" How can I sing mj ooontry's songs in a strange land, 

King ?" 

Was ever anything like nnto it ? A slave refusing to 
sing for Pharaoh ! Why, all the women of Egypt wonld 
give their eyes for such a chance. 

But Bhodope was willful as she was innocent. Fear- 
less and quiet, she stood, neither willing nc;r disobedient, 
only she might not sing. 

Never in his reign of forty years had the monarch such 
an experience. He was rather amused, as he had been 
when a child once climbed his chariot and pulled his 
sacred beard. The mother expected the deathblow for 
the outlaw, and, instead, he took the boy in his arms 
"ud actually kissed him. There was a warm spot in his 
aeart, after all. 

'' Knowest thou, rash girl, thou art in danger of death ? 
Tangles of yellow hair and eyes like the shimmer of the 
sea will not protect thee. I never strike twice.'* 

His hand sought the dread sceptre. 

'' Canst thou kill that ?" retorted the dauntless maid, 
pointing to a moth sailing by on silky wing. 

Pharaoh struck, missed his aim, and sparkles of fire 
foUowed his 
blow on the 
stone. The 
butterfly 
fluttered to 
the top of an 
acacia, and 
glowed there 
like a little 
lamp. He 
smothered 
his rage. 

"Fool!" 
exclaimed 
he, grimly ; 
"thou hast 
no wings." 

"My soul 
has," she 
answered. 
"They are 
folded until 

1 shall rise 

by them to the dear company of the loved and lost 
my people." 

And this to the King of a Hundred Kings ! Not only 
she refused to sing, but boldly defied him to his face. 
For the first time in his life he was puzzled. The Bose 
of the Egean was a thorny, prickly little thing, but as for 
letting her go, no, no. Nor would he beat her brains out, 
as he was tempted. 

" She is a simpleton," said he, in the language sacred 
to royalty. 

"She is a priestess," piped the Counselor. 

"She is a delight," sang the Prince. 

"Dost thou know my power?" loudly demanded the 
despot. " Thousands on thousands of women are this 
moment dying of love for me. Half the grace I have 
shown thee would be to them an everlasting glory." 

" Thou hast said it," replied Bhodope, simply ; in no 
way moved, except to avert her face from his frown. 

"She is tired, my father, "said the Prince, coaxingly. 
"Let her sit on thy footstool. Here rest thee, Bose- 
maiden." 

"It does not become me to sit in royal presence; 
thanks for thy courtesy, gentle Prince. " 

Monstrous, this I King and Prince both baffled and 
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confused by a slave whose life was no more than a bubble 
of foam broken on the waves of yesterday. 

" Ignorant !" said Pharaoh, haughtily, making a last 
effort to overawe the strange spirit. " Knowest thou why 
thou art brought to the Lord of the Daybreak, whom the 
sun salutes as his brother before he rises ?" 

"I was told there is a prize waiting for her who can 
wear my sandals." 

" First tell how one was lost ?" 
"We were bathing in the river. After the bath I 
hunted it in vain, and supposed it was stolen." 
"It was stolen by a bird, Bhodope." 
"The King is pleased to jest with his servant" 
"No," broke in the Prince; "an eagle cairied it off 
and let it fall in this very court I was for throwing it in 

the lake " 

"Hush, dearest," interrupted Pharaoh. "We must 
see if the stranger is equal to her destiny. She is a little 
too—well — unusually dulL What is thy wish? Ask, 
Bosebloom I" 

She scanned the pictured reptiles on the walk, the 
writhing, twisted asps ; then the earnest eyes came back 

to the ooloB- 
sal statue 
of the King, 
created as 
though to 
ontlast the 
wear of cen- 
turies. 

"A slave 
knows but 
one wish." 

"Thine is 
granted. 
Thou art 
free. Wilt 
thou return 
to thy peo- 
ple ?" 

My people 

have crossed 

the black 

f 1 owing 

river, and 

are in the Fields Elysian. My home is ashes, my city is 

but dust, her bow is broken. Not a fisher's net is spread 

on our coast to-day." 

The baby mouth trembled. 

"Ask ; were it half my kingdom, I give it thee. A 
singular study," said Pharaoh, aside, to the Counselor. 
" I know not what to say," rejoined Bhodope, bashfnl 
and troubled. She changed eyes with the charming 
Prince. 

" Choose," he insisted, smiling brightly. " The King's 
son commands it." 

She shook her head, and grew red and white by 
tuma 

" I have sworn by Isis and Osiris the wearer of the 
sandals shall sit on my throne, and be buried in the Bed 
Pyramid. Cheops and Shofra alone are greater." He 
proudly looked toward three mighty wedges cleaving 
the Desert air. " Armies of slaves have toiled on it daj 
and night. My history is painted on the inner chamber. 
All is ready for our mummies to be laid away in the 
darkness." ^r\r\n]i:> 

He expected her to swoon with rapture, and kneel at 
his feet and kiss them. The Counselor shrilly piped, 
not so low but that all could hear : 
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" Itt the Kingdom of Love, Yoath is Bling." 

" I will not lie sealed tight in the Bed Pyramid. A 
monntain of stone on mj breast, I coold not sleep. 
Bound in bandages and daubed with bitumen, I should 
be prisoner even in death !'* 

The voice, sweet as a Dorian flute, carried a force 
which abashed the tyrant. 

"What is thy teaching and superstition ?" he inquired, 
with freezing coldness. 

"Iiet me rest in the land of mj love, under the sen- 
tinel cjpress-tree, in a pleasant tomb, with a window cut 
through so I can see the swallows when thej come back 
in the Spring. Or, let my body be purified by fire and 
gathered into a holy urn when my shade has passed the 
viewless gate." 

"Useless to waste words on a silly girl without wit 
enough to love life or fear death. Only one more ques- 
tion to end the mat- 

ter : Bose maiden, 
what sayest thou 
to sitting on my 
throne ?" 

She surveyed the 
place princecrses 
would die to possess 
one hour. 

" It is too high for 
me," she said. 

Pharaoh gnashed 
his teeth, foam gath- 
ered on his lips, and 
they whitened with 
wrath fearful to be- 
hold. 

"Now, by all the 
gods of Egypt," he 
hissed, "tempt me 
not, or it may be 
worse for thee." 



" It cannot be worse for the wretched exile. Know» 
mighty King, I am of a noble line, daughter of a chief." 
Her voice rang trumpet clear, gaining a rich strength as 
she continued : "He and my brethren are in the fields 
of fadeless asphodel, encamped with the heroes. They 
wear the shining armor of the Immortals. Think you I 
fear to follow ? Break this fraH shell. It will be a wel- 
come touch which gives my spirit room to stretch her 
wings. Happy Lethe will wash away the memories of 
bondage and the scars of my chains." 

She lifted her hands. On each wrist was a ridge where 
fetters had eaten into the tender flesh. 

"Thus I cover them with my own bracelets. None 
other wears the coiled asps and the sacred beetles." 

She drew back. 

" The serpent scares me. I would die as I have lived. 



I go as to a banquet Now *' 




Wild lights blazed 
in her eyes. They 
gleamed like dark 
jewels. One yearn- 
ing glance for the 
Prince, one rapt look 
toward heaven — the 
mystery so near — and 
she bowed her head 
to the deathstroke, 
her sunny locks fall- 
ing round it in a 
golden glory. 

A thrill of admira- 
tion started the pulse 
of Pharaoh as it had 
not throbbed in 
years, and shook him 
with strange power. 

" So fragile yet so 
strong I It is won- 
derful She is up* 
held by something 
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from the unseen world playing in this creature to tor- 
ment me.'' His rage passed and his face resumed its 
icy calm. ** What is there in thee, what secret strength 
1 cannot touch ?" 

** It is the soul of a Grecian, no marvel, O King ; but 
it id beyond thee. Weak, helpless as I am, not all the 
might of all the Pharaohs can make me blench or 
quiver." As she spoke the sinless soul came up to its 
windows and looked out without a tremor. And again 
the old Grasshopper chirped : '' In the Kingdom of Love 
Youth is King." The refrain of a song, mournful as 
4;ears, which some lost love sang long ago. It touched 
the tiger-heart. 

**True, true," muttered Pharaoh, and rising, he paced 
the hall alone. '* I will not treat her as I did poor Nini, 
with the forget-me-not eyes, who used to sing in the 
twilight. How her ghost haunts mo now I This foolish 
child may live, and so shall my fifty-four Abyssinian 
queens." He paused before a vast marble slab, polished 
till it reflected his towering person like a mirror. " The 
Greeks are a beauty-loving race," he mused. This wrin- 
kled, war-worn face is no mate for yon fresh blossom 
in the dew of the morning. Hands which can throttle a 
wild wolf are not made to plait flowers, nor are these the 
limbs to trip it in gay Greek dances." 

Pharaoh had fought many battles ; his first struggle 
with self was soon over. He re-entered the court. The 
sun was setting like a red-hot ball. In its fiery glow the 
shape so wondrous fair stood moveless, lone as some 
lovely statue wrought in ivory and gold. She regarded 
him listlessly wearily, as if she would say, "What now, 
my master ?" 

The Counselor sat with hands on his knees staring 
straight on at nothing. The Prince was gayly humming 
a street ballad. 

"Son," said Pharaoh, tenderly, "one day my power 
almighty will be thine." 

"One day, O father ; not now," he pleaded, kissing 
the extended hand. "The double crown makes head- 
ache, and the sceptre is heavy to bear. Let me enjoy 
my life while it is May." 

" Come nearer, pretty one," Pharaoh continued, with a 
smile, which became him better than his crown ; " the 
regal cushion, barred with black, red and gold, has 
waited for thee six months. Thou hast seen and re- 
jected it." 

" The seat is too high for me," repeated Bhodope, with 
the stubborn hold of an unreasoning child. 

"Tes, thou art right Many have fallen in the at- 
tempt to climb this throne, and thy tiny feet might slip, 
but no harm can live under the shadow of my sceptre. 
Come hither, my son, my darling. Here, on the lower 
step, beside thee, I lay the barred cushion of the coming 
Queen." 

Her heart's colors flashed into the flower-like face. 

''The blush-rose of the Egean is mine, mine," sang 
the Prince. "I gather her home to my breast." 

Bhodope gave a glad cry, but stirred not. 

"Wait, sit still, my boy. Fair maiden, the beauty of 
the beautiful race is thine, and a courage which has con- 
quered the world's conqueror. Thus I heal thy scars." 
Pharaoh brought her slender wrists together, spanned 
them in one grasp, and drew the milk-white arms over 
the Prince's head. " Pass under the yoke. Crown Prince 
of Egypt, captive to the heroic Greek. I set my royal 
seal on the bonds, and the banner over you is love." 

He lightly kissed Bhodope's forehead, and pressed it 
with his signet-ring. 

"I yield me prisoner for life and death.'* 



The Prince entwined her in his arms, drew her dose, 
and, as he leaned to the roseleaf cheek, she whisp^ed : 
" Thou art my father, my brethren, and my ooTmtry." 



THE RED CARNATION. 

Tbosy say the red carnation shows 

Devotion to the Stuart line; 
To me its damask leaves disclose 
A sweeter secret than the rose 

Allows her lover to divine. 

For to my seal the blossom says 
It is the flower of her whose eyo«, 

A thousand times, a thousand ways. 

Have set her lovers' hearts ablaze, 
And laughed them out of paradi&e. 

What luckless poot, long ago, 

In some enchanted shadow-land, 
Bade for lovers sake his heart's blood flow* 
That from its sanguine tide might grow 
This posy for my lady's hand ? 

Blossom of heart's blood, flower of Are, 
You are the symbol of a dream 

Wherein I tuned a Grecian lyre 

To melodies of vain desire 

For her who loves your crimson gleam. 

House of Stuart, run to dust, 

Your glory may not rise anew ; 
The hearts are still that put their trust 
In your soft speech, the swords are rust 

That flamed o*er fifty fields for you. 

The gallant heart, the subtle brain. 

The daring hand, have passed away: 
Only these loyal flowers remain. 
To grace some graves across the main. 
And please some charming girl to-day. 

Who lifts with dainty finger-tips 

The glowing buds, and lightly breathea 
Incarnate kisses of her lips, 
While rain of ruined petals drips 
Upon the ground in scarlet wreaths. 

1 heed not who may hold the throne, 

Stuart or Guelph I heed not, I ; 
The only monarchy I own 
Is hers for whom this flower has blown 

Beneath a kindling April sky. 

Bose, lily, violet, each is fair ; 

But of all blooms I love the best 
The red carnation, while you wear 
The Stuart color in your hair. 

The Stuart blossom at your breast. 



LUXURIOUS RAILROADING. 

By Arthur Vaughan Abbot, C.E. 
CHAPTER I. 

A HOT BOX. 

The great basin of the American Continent, with its 
fertile grain-fields and beautiful rivers, is inclosed on the 
east by the ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. To cross 
these, and afford the interior an outlet for its merchandise 
and cereals, has been a problem taxing the courage and 
skill of the engineer for the past half-century. The Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad, following the Susquehanna Valley 
through the foothills, boldly attacks the ridges, and, 
nothing daunted, climbs over them throu^h.^ome of the 
most picturesque scenery of America. O 

At the approach to the steepest asoents, a little to the 
eastward ol thd famouA Horseshoe Curve, is the town of 
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Altoona. Here, on a broad, level plaio, is located a sys- 
tem of shopn, perhaps not excelled in the world. On 
either side of the many tracks that there form a reservoir, 
whence come the supplies of engines and oars for the 
great road, stretch long lines of many-storied brick build- 
ings, through the windows of which the traveler may 
•atch glimpses of flying belts and whirling pulleys, and 
where even the daylight seems to pale beside the lurid 
gleams from the white-hot furnaces. Here even Time 
would seem to tire before such restless activity, for, 
when night comes, the hum of machinery never ceases, 
and the furnace -flres only glow with a more ioteuse 
brightness. 

On the steps of the Keystone Hotel, in the station, 
stood Lawrence Wollaston and bis ooa^ia John. The 
day previous they had come from New York, and, after 
spending the morning in examining the shops, they were 
now returning to the hotel, preparatory to continuing 
their journey westward. Mr. Wollaston, on completing 
bis scientifio studies as an engineer, was familiarizing 
himself with practical mechanical operations by visits 
to the principal manufacturing establishments of our 
country. He had desired to have John Wollaston (a 
bright boy of twelve) accompany him for the sake of 
his companionship. 

"Well, John," said Lawrence, "what train have you 
detrided to take?" 

While in Europe, a few years previous to his gradua- 
tion, Lawrence had traveled with a '* courier ^^^ a man 
whose business it is to conduct tourists from place to 
place, pointing out to them every item of interest and 
relieviog them of all care as to routes to be taken, etc. 
For those who do not enjoy the ** business " of traveling, 
this is an excellent arrangement. When the young gen- 
tlemen undertook the present journey, Lawrence pro- 
posed that John should be a sort of courier, taking 
charge of the arrangements for their comfort, purchasing 
tickets, and deciding all doubtful points. Lawrence dis- 
played a great deal of tact, for there is nothing that 
is so great an educator as a journey well planned and 
executed. 

Lawrence presumed that John would make some mis- 
takes, and perhaps get them in some uncomfortable pre- 
dicaments, but he was quite positive that the know- 
ledge John would receive, even through his mistakes, 
would be of great value to him, and far outweigh any 
slight annoyance. 

"Why, no," said John, in a hesitating tone. "lam 
afraid I forgot all about going. Ton see, I was so inter- 
eeted in the shops, that I never thought of it." 

"Naturally," said Lawrence; "and I am very glad 
that you were so interested ; but let me offer you one bit 
of advice — don't go until you have decided which train 
to take." 

John looked earnestly at his cousin, and, although 
Lawrence tried to maintain a grave and sober aspect, 
John thought he could detect a lurking smile. 

"No," replied John, "I won't. And now, if you will 
ait here in the reading-room a moment, I will get a time- 
table and find out about the trains." 

"Very good," said Lawrence. 

Presently John returned, saying, " Yesterday we trav- 
eled like common people, but this evening we shall travel 
luxuriously. I propose to take the limited express." 

"All right," said Lawrence. "You have .charge of 
the party, and ^are responsible for my comfort as well as 
your own." 

John jumped up and ran off, saying: 

"111 see if I can get B&mt sleeping -bertha." He 



returned soon with the intelligence that the ticket-agent 
had no accommodations for the limited, but would tele- 
graph back to the train and secure them each a section. 
"Now," said John, "it is three o'clock. The train 
leaves at 4 :30. Suppose we get a slight lunch, and then 
111 pack the bags. We can have our dinner in the hotel 
car of the train." 

After luncheon Lawrence said he would occupy the 
time in the reading-room, while John attended to the 
luggage. At the appointed hour John walked into the 
reading-room, saying, " Come, Lawrence I Fifteen min- 
utes until train time." 

Lawrence began packing up his writing materials in a 
small leather case, which he placed in his bag. 

"Now," said John, "I believe we are all r^y. Let 
us go into the station." 

Although it was still some minutes until the express 
should be due, there were many premonitory symptoms 
of its approach. Several gangs of car-inspectors were 
standing about with their long-handled hammers, re^y 
to examine the car-wheels. On the outgoing track stood 
two of the largest and most powerful locomotives, evi- 
dently ready for action, as their safety-valves were raised, 
indicating the restlessness of the confined steam." 

" See, John," said Lawrence, " I suspect those are our 
locomotives." 

"Why do we need two?** asked John. 

"From here to the top of the mountains the grades 
are very heavy, and two engines are necessary. " 

Just at that moment the express thundered in, and 
stood steaming and sputtering on the track. Instantly 
the quiet station became the scene of the utmost activity. 
The old engine was uncoupled, and with an air of having 
faithfully performed its work, puffed away to its com- 
fortable berth in the round-house, there to undergo rest 
and repairs. The other two engines took its place with 
eager impatience. All the cars were examined with 
care, the air-brakes tested, and finally all was in readiness 
for the asceni John and Lawrence were met by the 
porter, who conducted them to their seats in the sleeper. 

The exterior of a Pullman car (Fig. 1) closely resem- 
bles that of an ordinary passenger-coach, excepting that 
it is somewhat larger and very much heavier. The win- 
dows are of large and heavy plate-glass, and arranged to 
facilitate observation. The roof of the car is drawn down 
over the platforms in a sort of hood, affording some pro- 
tection against dust and cinders. 

When Lawrence and John entered the car they found 
there presented a magnificent contrast to the ordinary 
passenger-coach (Fig. 2). The centre of the car was occu- 
pied on either side by about a dozen luxurious plush 
seats, whose high backs and ample proportions seemed so 
inviting that it might be supposed their occupants could 
never tire of traveling. The sides of the car were covered 
with elegant embossed leather hangings, above which 
rose the panels of the upper berths, of polished bird's-eye 
maple, beautifully inlaid. The roof was studded with 
gleaming chandeliers, the number of 'vi^hich indicated 
that even at night the traveler would find no difficulty in 
relieving monotony by reading. On the fioor a soft 
Turkish rug completed the equipment, so that if it had 
not been for the regular row of seats, Lawrence and John 
might have imagined that from the busy railway station 
they had stepped suddenly into a dainty drawing-room 
on Fifth Avenue. Spaces at either end of the car were 
partitioned off, affording capacious lavatories and smok- 
ing-rooms, and also two or three staterooms for the use 
of family parties, similar to, but more elegantly equipped, 
thaa the familiar staterooms of the river and Sound 
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steamers. Long before Lawrence and John had com- 
pleted their surrej of the interior, or had become tired 
of its beauty, the train had left the station, and was 
rapidly rising on its way over the mountain^. 

"Now, John," said Lawrence, "we are nearing the 
most remarkable part of the Pennsylvania Railroad." 

Just then the porter passed by, and said that if they 
would go back to the observation-car in the rear of the 
train they oould see the scenery much better. 

"Come," said John, "let's go and see the observation- 
oar, at any rate, for I never rode in one." 

Lawrence rose, and the young gentlemen made their 
way through the train until they came to the car in ques- 
tion. It was a kind of platform covered with a canopy 



top, 60 arranged as to leave the sides almost entirely 
open, permitting travelers to gain an uninterrupted view 
in all directions. 

" Oh," said John, " we can see finely here. Let ua get 
as near the end as possible, so that we may look back- 
ward." 

The train was running along a narrow shelf cut into 
the mountain*s side. On the right, the hiU sloped up- 
ward, covered with forest trees, while far below, on the 
left, in the valley*, glimpses of gleaming water, and here 
and there a farmhouse, appeared. The road seemed to be 
made up entirely of curves, as, on first one side and then 
the other, the two locomotives attached to the train came 
into view, and, by their laborious panting, gave audible 
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indication of the severitj of the grades oyer which the 
train was passing. And now, as thej rounded the edge 
of a sharp foothill and entered the famous Horseshoe 
dure, it seemed as if they could almost touch the 
mountains on the opposite side, where, high above them, 
they could dearly distinguish the line of the roadbed. 
The gradually decreasing speed of the train, and the in- 
creased snorting of the locomotives, told the travelers 
Dhat they were rapidly rising. A few more moments, 
and, looking backward and down, they descried the glit- 
tering rails of the curve they had traversed, lying like an 
immense horseshoe in the sunlight. The locomotives 
began to breathe more easily, when, like a flash, the 
landscape was extinguished, as the train entered the tun- 
nel in which the road crosses the summit of the AUe- 
ghanies. The long descent into the Ohio Valley now 
begins. The extra locomotive, dropping the train, shoots 
ahead for a moment, and, with a flying switch, comes to 
rest on a side track, and, with the appearance of a con- 
tented Cyclops, gazes at the now flying train as it sweeps 
swiftly by, gathering momentum with every instant of 
its downward course. Village after village whirls past 



the observation-car, until Oonnemaugh is reached, where 
the train performs the singular feat of exchanging en- 
gines without stopping. Another five minutes, and the 
ruddy furnaces of Johnstown appear, whose Bessemer 
converters, with a pillar of fire, illuminate the twilight, 
acting as torchbearers to the train, over the rails that, 
perhaps, they themselves have made. 

"Gome, John," said Lawrence, ''I think we have 
passed the best part of the scenery. Let us go back 
to our car." 

As they were crossing one of the platforms, they were 
assailed by a whiff of smoke, and an intolerable smell of 
burning grease. 

"Ah," said Lawrence, "I think one of the boxes is 
hot, in which case we shall, no doubt, be delayed." 

Just as he spoke the train suddenly slackened speed, 
and in a few moments came to a stop. Porters of the 
cars came out on the platform, and the conductor and 
engineer came running along beside the train. 

" Oh," said John, "let's get off and see what they are 
doing !" 

"Very good !" said Lawrence. "We shall no doubt 
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have plenty of time, as they vill give some sign tv iien 
they are ready to start." 

Several otber passengers also appeared and formed a 
little gronp, watching the officials at work. 

**See, John," said Lawrence, **how very massive is 
the track of the Pnllman car, and notice, also, that it 
has six wheels instead of fonr, as is nsual on ordinary 
coaches. You see, the Pullmans are so much heavier 
than the ordinary cars, that it is necessary to nse addi- 
tional wheels to prevent the excessive weight on each 
axle from causing an unmanageable amount of friction. 
Even as it is, the friction sometimes causes the journals 
to heat, producing just such delays as that to which we 
are now subjected." 

"Yes," said John ; **but I don't see exactly how the 
journal can get hot by just turning round." 

** Presently, when we return to the car," continued 
Lawrence, **I will show you a drawing which I have in 
the bag, giving the construction of the box, as it is 
called, and I think that will make it plain to joxi. But 
now let us watch the men. " 

While Lawrence was speaking the engineer had un- 
screwed a bolt and lifted up a sort of cover that pro- 
jected in front of one of the wheels. Instantly a great 
pnd* of smoke was released, accompanied by a sizzling 
and sputtering. Just then the fireman came running 
up, carrying im one hand a pail of water, and in the 
other a can containing some greasy rags and a long iron 
hook. The engineer seised the hook, and thrusting it 
into the box, pulled out a lump of smoking waste that 
burst into flame as soon as it reached the atmosphere. 

" Oh I" said John. *« Isn't it hot ?" 

The engineer seized the pail of water and dashed it 
against the axle, where it bubbled and hissed, sending 
up a cloud of steam, an J then took some of the greasy 



rags from the can and stuffed them into the box, packing 
them tightly round the journal with the iron hook. On 
the top he placed a lump of tallow. 

" There !" f aid he ; *• that will get us into Pittsburg." 
"All aboard, gentlemen I" said the conductor, and in 
a few moments the train was again in motion. 

"Now, Lawrence," said John, as soon as they w»e 
comfortably settled, "tell me about the car-box." 

"Very well," said Lawrence, taking out his letter-book 
and drawing therefrom a picture. "Here is a drawing 
giving a sectional view of the apparatus. Each pair of 
wheels of a railway-truck are rigidly secured to a long 
iron or steel axle, so that when the wheels turn around 
the axle must turn. The wheels are set at such a 
distance as to just fit the track, while the ends of the 
axle project through on the outside for a distance of 
about six inches, and these ends are carefully turned 
in a lathe to make them smooth and true. You remember 
when we were looking at the car-truck, that just in front 
of each wheel there was a sort of box made of cast iron. 
This box is securely fastened to the heavy frame of the 
truck, and is designed to receive the smoothly rounded 
end of the axle. In front of this box there is a movable 
trover, which you saw the engineer remove in order to 
get at the interior. Now look at this picture (Fig. 3), 
which is a sectional view of the contrivance. F is the 
smooth end of the axle, which has been turned down to 
assure as small bearing as is consistent with strength. 
The whole of the end of the axle is surrounded by the 
cast iron frame or box a, secured to the frame of the 
truck. Between the under side of the box and the top 
of the axle are placed pieces of brass, A B. The entire 
weight of the car and truck resting on ihese brass blooks 
is thus supported by the axle. Underneath the axle the 
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box is arranged to give oonaiderable space in which 
grease maj be placed to famish a constant lubrication. 
Now joa remember there were six wheels in each track, 
and thai will make how many points of sapport to re- 
eeiye the weight of the car ?** 

•* Twelve I" answered John. 

*' Bight V* continned Lawrence. ** And I suppose that 
this Pullman car weighs over thirty tons, so that each 
wheel must support about three tons. Wheels vary 
somewhat in size, from thirty to forty-two inches. But 
we may suppose them, for calculations, to be thirty-six 
inches, or about nine feet in circumference. Hence, in a 
mile, each wheel would have to make nearly 600 revo- 
lutions. I suspect that during the last hour we may 
have run a mile a minute, so that each wheel would have 
to make its 600 revolutions in a minute." • 

" Oh, my !" exclaimed John. *' How ffast they must 
spin !" 

"Now," continued Lawrence, "you know that if you 
rub your hands together a little, you can feel quite an 
increased sensation of heat ; so just think what must be 
the condition of the car-axle under a pressure of three 
tons, and whirling ten times per second." 

•* Good gracious I" said John. '* I don't wonder it gets 
hot The only wonder is that it is possible to keep it 
cool." 

••Well," continued Lawrence, ** whenever the oil or 
grease in the box becomes exhausted, or in case any 
foreign substance such as sand or grit from the track 
gets in, considerable trouble occurs. Indeed, the heat 
developed by the friction may be so excessive as actually 
to fuse those parts of the box next to the axle, and cause 
them to grasp it so tightly as to entirely prevent the 
rotation of the wheeL" 

CHAPTEB n. 

TBM PHZLOBOPET OF BSAKI8. 

As Lawbmncb finished his explanation of a hot box, 
a colored man, dressed in a white jacket and apron, came 
into the car, and annoanced, quietly : 

••Dinner is served in the dining-car, ladies and gentle- 
men. " 

•• Just what I was longing for," remarked John. " Let 
OS go in at once." 

Lawrence rose, and, preceded by John, passed toward 
the forward end of the train. They traversed several 
cars similar in appearance to the sleeper in which they 
had been located, and at last came to a car (Fig. 4) of 
somewhat different aspect. Instead of the stateroom and 
lavatories, the end, as they entered, was occupied by a 
kitchen fitted up with the most approved cooking appli- 
ances. Over a very compact but scientific-looking range 
stood a couple of men with white caps and jackets, busily 
eng^aged with some utensils, from which proceeded a 
most appetizing odor. John caught a glimpse of this as 
he and Lawrence crossed the passageway leading to the 
main room of the car. Here they emerged upon a scene 
quite in contrast with that of the sleeping - coach, al- 
though the rugs, seats, wood-finish, etc., were equally 
handsome. Inviting-looking little tables, covered with 
snowy linen, were disposed among the seats, on which 
gleamed silver and glassware. The young gentlemen 
were met by a colored attendant, who conducted them to 
a comfortable seat near the centre of the car, from the 
windows of which they had a fine opportunity of observ- 
ing all the scenery of the Connemaugh Valley, through 
which the train was now running. 

•• Ah !" exclaimed John, as he sank into the seat, 
«<this ia luxury, and I have the appetite of a wolf." 



So saying, he banded Lawronoe one bill-of-fare, while 
he perused another. 

Just as John finished giving his order to the waiter, a 
sudden whiz of escaping air and the slackening speed of 
the train caused him to say : 

•' Ah, Lawrence, that reminds me ; I wish you would 
explain the air-brakes, for I could never see how they 
worked." 

•• Very good," said Lawrence. ** 111 give you a lecture 
on the philosophy of brakes, in four heads ; one between . 
each course of our dinner. I presume," he continued, 
**that no other invention has so largely contributed to 
the safety and comfort of travelers as that of the air- 
brake. It was formerly necessary to employ on a rail- 
way-train a large force of brak^men, whose business it 
was, in case of any emergency, or on arriving at a station, 
to stop (he train by applying with hand - power the 
brakes of each car. Such a service was necessarily open 
to objections. The men could not be depended upon, 
either to work in unison, or to apply the brakes with 
uniform force. As a result, every stoppage of the train 
was accompanied by the most disagreeable jolting and 
jarring, painfully familiar to the travelers of a few years 
since. In case of an obstruction on the track, the en- 
gineer could only stop the train by giving two sharp 
blasts with the whistle to call the attention of the brake- 
men, and then waiting for them to go out on the plat- 
forms and apply the brakes ; an operation requiring so 
much time as to render collisions and other accidents of 
frequent occurrence. The air-brake obviates all these 
objections. By its aid, the control of the entire train is 
vested in the engineer, who, by simply turning a valve, 
can instantly apply the brakes to every wheel in the 
train with almost any desired pressure. The Westing- 
house apparatus seems to have been the pioneer in this> 
field, and is now the one most largely used on the heavy 
roads of this country. Here ia a drawing (Fig. 5), giving 
full details of the brake - machinery. At the extreme 
right of the drawing is the air-pump. The illustration is- 
shown in section, to present a clear idea of the working 
of the apparatus. The air-pump consists of two cylin- 
ders ; the upper one, a steam-cylinder, is attached to and 
receives steam from the boiler of the locomotive, forming 
a little auxiliary steam-engine, whose office it is to supply 
a quantity of compressed air to operate the brake. As 
fast as the air is compressed by the lower air-cylinder, it 
fiows into a large iron tank, set under the cab pf th# lo- 
comotive, called the main reservoir. By an exceedingly 
ingenious, though rather complicated, mechanism, the 
pressure of the air in the main reservoir is made to regu- 
late the action of the air-pump, so that whenever the 
pressure in the reservoir is sufficient to give a good sup- 
ply of air for manipulating the brakes, the steam is 
shut off and the pump stops, w]iile as soon as the air 
supply fails, the pump is again started. By this means a 
constant supply of air is always on hand. From the 
main reservoir the air flows through a pipe leading to the 
engineer*s brake-valve, situated in the cab. From this 
valve, a pipe runs under all the cars of the train. Each 
car is supplied with two cylinders : the brake-cylinder, 
and the auxiliary reservoir. The auxiliary reservoir is 
connected directly with the main supply-pipe, while the 
brake-cylinder is also connected with it by means of a 
most ingenious device called a triple valve. The brake- 
cylinder contains a piston similar to that of a steam- 
engine, which is kept at one end of the cylinder by 
means of a spiral spring. When the compressed air is 
admitted to this cylinder, it drives the piston forward 
against the spring, and, by means of a series of i^vers- 
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attached to the piston-rod, forces the brakes against the 
car-wheels. As soon as the air-pressnre is relieved, the 
spring forces the piston to its original position, releasing 
the leyers and setting the wheels free. Therefore, to 
manipulate the brakes, it is evidentlj only necessarj to 
admit compressed air to the brake - cylinder, which it 



would seem very simple and easy to do by a pipe and 
yalve to the nmin reservoir nnder the locomotive. Were 
the engine always attached to the train, this method 
would, undoubtedly, be adopted, avoiding the complica- 
tion of the auxiliary reservoir and the triple valve. A» 
an extra safeguard, however, the auxiliary reservoir 
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pTOvideB a farther supply of air for each car (by means 
of the conductor's valye placed inside the car, connecting 
with it), and thus the cars are always nnder the control 
of the conductor, and, should the engine become de- 
tached, can be at once stopped by opening this yalye. 

"The triple valve is a beantifnl piece of ingenuity 
whereby the brake is rendered automatic, and in case of 
the train breaking in two, on a heavy gnide, the brakes 
will be automatically applied to each section of the train, 
bringing them to rest. The triple valve operates in this 
It is really a little cylinder containing a piston, 



forced toward one end by means of a spiral spring, in a 
manner similar to the brake-cylinder. The air for ope- 
rating the brake-cylinder is obliged to pass through the 
triple valve, and as long as the air-pressure in the main 
pipe is constant it keeps the valve dosed, and no air 
enters the brake-cylinder. By allowing the compressed 
air in the main pipe to escape into the atmosphere, the 
pressure on the piston of the triple valve is relieved, and 
the action of the spring opens communication with the 
brake-cylinder and the auxiliary reservoir, and applies the 
brakes. Thus it is seen that the action of the air-brafce 
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is antomaiio. Fig. 6 shows the application of the appa- 
ratus to the locomotiye. The air-pump is fastened to 
the side of the boiler under the steam -dome between the 
driying-wheels. Directly under the pump maj be seen 
the brake-cjlinder for the locomotive. From the air- 
pump a pipe runs to the main reservoir, placed beneath 
the cab, and from thence pipes pass along the train to all 
the cars. Fig. 7 shows the method of attaching the ap- 
paratus to the car. The auxiliary reservoir triple valve 
and brake - cylinder are attached underneath the car, 
nearly in the centre. In the plan view given in the illus- 
tration the connecting of the brake-cylinder levers with 
the brakes on the wheels may be readily traced. The 
Westinghouse system operates by compressed air. 

''The Barnes or vacuum-brake system has endeavored 
to simplify the necessary machinery by doing away with 
the air-pump and reservoir for compressed air, and 
operating the brake by producing a vacuum. Instead of 
the more complicated air-pump a contrivance called an 
" ejector " (Fig. 8) is placed upon the boiler. Fig. 9 
gives a sectional view of the ejector, from which its 
operation may be understood. By means of the valve 
44 steam is admitted to the pipe 53. As this steam 
rushes by the end of the nozzle pipe 5, it mixes with the 
air in the pipe, and its velocity carries the air with it, 
creating in the pipe a considerable vacuum. From the 
ejector on the locomotive a pipe runs along underneath 
the cars in a manner very similar to the Westinghouse 
system. The cars are fitted with a curious arrangement 
called a diaphragm. This consists of a bowl -shaped 
casting covered with a plate of india-rubber. In the 
centre of this disk of rubber is a hook, which is attached 
to the levers connecting with the brakes. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the spring of the india-rubber holds 
the diaphragm, as seen in Fig. 10. If, however, the 
steam-valve to the ejector be opened, and a vacuum be 
produced in the pipes, the pressure of the air forces the 
diaphragm inward so that it occupies the position seen 
in Fig. 11. The collapse of the rubber pulls the brake- 
rod sharply, and applies the brakes to the car. Fig. 12 
gives an elevation and plan showing the application of 
the machinery to the train. On the right hand is an end- 
view of the locomotive with the ejector in position. An 
elevation to the left indicates the location of the dia- 
phragm, with the connecting-rods attaching it to the 
locomotive brakes, and exhibits the air -pipe running 
underneath the tender along the train. In the plan, 
direotly beneath, the connection of the diaphragm with 
the brake-levers of the car is represented. So success- 
ful has been the design and construction of the various 
car-brakes, that it is possible to stop a train running at 
full speed in a distance of five or six hundred feet, should 
occasion require." 

As Lawrence concluded t\na explanation the waiter ' 
placed before the young gentlemen two cups of ca/e 
noir. During the dinner the twilight had |faded, and | 
now nothing but an occasional gleam from a farmhouse i 
window could be seen. I 

"Come, John!" said Lawrence, as soon as they had ' 
finished their coffee, "let us go back into the sleeper." 
So saying, they arose, and passing through the train. 
Boon arrived in their car. Hero another transformation 
awaited them (Fig. 13). The porter*s uniform was re- 
plaoed by a white jacket, and he was busily engaged in 
making np the berths in the car. Lawrence and John 
sat down and watched him with interest. Stepping on a 
little portable staircase, the porter reached a silver- 
plated handle near the roof of the car. With a turn the 
panel yielded, and sinking to a level with the tops of 



the windows, disclosed a comfortable spring mattrehH, 
blankets and pillows. Tha cushions of the seats beneath 
were extended, and one of the mattresses hitherto con- 
cealed in the upper berth was quickly spread across 
them, making the foundation of an attractive - looking 
bed. Sheets and pillowcases were added, thick and 
heavy curtains were suspended from the brass rail over- 
head, and the section was complete. 

For some time Lawrence and John continued to ob- 
serve the porter as he arranged section after section, 
until theirs were prepared. 

"Come, John," said Lawrence, "let's go to bed." 

"All right," said John, in a sleepy tone. "If— I— 
can — keep — my — eyes — open — long — enough — to — get — 
there." 

So saying, they disappeared behind their curtains. 



CHAPTER III. 

A TBIP THBOUOa THE TRAIN. 

"Lawbencb," said John, the next morning, after they 
had eaten a delicious breakfast in the hotel-car, "sup- 
pose we should take a walk through the train and look 
at all the other cars." * 

" Very good," replied Lawrence ; "I think that would 
be an excellent plan. Which way shall we go ?" 

"Let us go directly through all the cars until we get 
to the head of the train, and then come back slowly, 
examining everything on our way." 

" Good," rejoined Lawrence ; " that will suit me." 

They arose from the table and started on their ezpedi- . 
tion. On reaching the end of the hotel-car they found 1 
that only a luggage-car intervened between them and the 
locomotive. 

" Ah," said John, " here we are at the forepart of the 
train already. Now let us turn about and go back 
again." 

Retracing their steps, the young gentlemen passed 
through the hotel-car, then through three sleepers, and 
arrived in a parlor-car (Fig. 14). In external appearance, 
this car was similar to the sleepers. The interior, how- 
ever, was very different, having the aspect of an el^;anUy 
furnished parlor. 

The floor was covered with soft, thick rugs, while 
along either side were rows of plush chairs, with high 
backs and inviting arms. The chairs were mounted on 
swivels, so that the occupants could turn in any direc- 
tion at pleasure. At either end, a comfortable sofa pro- 
vided* accommodation for those inclined to lie down. 
By a very ingenious arrangement of curtains, the sofa 
could be screened off from the rest of the car, making a 
littie room. The windows were huge squares of the 
clearest plate-glass, giving opportunity for observing all 
the scenery. Each person was provided with a dust- 
guard of fine wire netting, designed to strain the air as it 
entered the window, yet allowing free ventilation. The 
ceiling and walls were covered with beautifully inlai«l 
wood panels, or plush hangings, while ornameDtal 
brackets were suspended above each seat for the recep- 
tion of parcels, hats, etc. Capacious lavatories occupied 
the ends of the car, where the comfort of travelers was 
most particularly considered. Groi:^s of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were scattered about ; some watching the land- 
scape, as it flew past the windows, while ptheis con- 
versed, or read. So quietly and steadily did the car jun, 
that, except for a slight swaying from side to side, Law- 
rence and John wpul^ »oarcely have been conscious of 
any motion, and found it difficult to realize that they 
were rushing westward at the rate of flfty miles an hour. 
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Lawrence and John remained for some time in the 
parlor-car, vatcUing the various groups of people and en- 
joying the scenery as it rapidly passed before them. 
Daring the night the country had entirely changed in 
character, for, when they retired, they were winding in 
and out among the foothills of the western slope of fhe 
Allegbanies. Now, howeyer, the train was traversing a 
great plain, seemingly flat, for, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was scarcely a single undulation to be seen. 
Occasionally, they touched an indentation of Lake Michi- 
gan, a gleam from whose waters c^uld be seen far to t!ic 
northward. After riding in this way for some time, they 
concluded to continue their exploration, and, leaving 
the parlor-car, passed along to the palatial ''smoking- 
car.*' Li this ear were four seats surrounding small 
tables, afttt the fashion of the hotel-car, while scattered 
through the saloon (Fig. 15) were wickerwork easy-chairs 
and velvet-eovered divans, upon which gentlemen were 
grouped ei»gaged in reading, smoking and conversation. 

At one end, a completely furnished desk, supplied with 
all stationery oonveniences, gave abundant opportunity 
to the guests of the oar for oorreispondence. Over the 
desk was a quite weU-stocked library for the entertain- 
menl of travelers. 

••Well," said John, "this is, indeed, magnificent. 
Here would be a good place for me to write up some 
notes of what I have learned about locomotives and 
railway-oars.'' 

••Yes," said Lawrence, •'that would be a good plan. 
And while you do that, I will take one of the books, from 
the library and read." 

•* Ah," said John, •• I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions, and am afraid I shall interrupt you." 

" No," said Lawrence. *• I see in the bookcase a Poor*8 
ManucU, which is an annual statement of the important 
railway statistics of the world, and, when you ask me 
some questions about the train, I will ask you to make 
some notes for me from the Manual.** 

•* All right," said John, ** that will be very nice." 

LAwrenoe established himself in an easy-chair beside 
the desk, while John went in search of the attendant, to 
whom it is necessary to apply for permission to use the 
books. This was obtained, and in a few moments Law- 
rence was busily engaged with the encyclopedia, while 
John occupied himself with a little memorandum of 
what he had seen during the trip through the train. 

*• Let me see," he softly soliloquized * " suppose I make 
a little table indicating the way in which our train is 
made up, and then I will consult Lawrence about it. So 
he ruled three columns upon the paper as follows : 



Name, 



Engine 
Luggage-car 
Hotel-car 
Three Sleepers - 
Parlor-oar - 
Smoker - 



Total 



Weight. 



$9,000 


103,000 lbs. 


4,000 


6,000 " 


14.000 


60,000 " 


45.000 


216,0,0 " 


12,000 


C0,000 " 


12,003 


60,000 " 


$96,000 


501,000 lbs. 



••Now," continued Jckhu, ••! presume the engine 
weighs 100,000 pounds, beoause it ta^LCS the most 
powerful locomotives to haul these heavy sleepers. I 
shall have to ask Lawrence about the rest of my table." 

So saving, he turned toward Lawrence, and with great 
thoughtfulness avoided breaking in upon his reading, 



and patiently waited until Lawrence completed his sen- 
tence and looked up to see what he wished. 

••I am sorry to interrupt you," said John; ''but I 
wished to make for my journal a little statement about 
our train, and I must ask you to help me." 

••An excellent idea," said Lawrence, as John han4ed 
to him the sheet of paper. •*. You have drawn this up im 
a very systematic manner. Now," he continued, ••you 
may fill out the columns as I dictate to you, and add it 
up when you finish." 

John did so, and reported the result at $96,000 for 
the cost, and 501,000 pounds, or 250 tons, for the 
weight of the train. 

•* Yes I" said Lawrence, •• I suppose we might call the 
cost, in round numbers, 1(100,000 ; and probably, on an 
average, each sleeper does not carry more than ; thirty or 
thirty-five people, say one hundred passengers for the 
train ; so that on the limited express the railway company 
has to invest nearly $1,000, and haul two and a half 
tons of dead weight for every passenger that it carries." 

•* Gracious !" said John. "I don't wonder that they 
charge an extra fare on this train." 

••No," said Lawrence; ••the service that they render 
is an expensive one to the company, and is earned oujt in 
a manner exceedingly valuable to the traveling public ; 
therefore, that they should be paid for it is no more than 
just Now," he continued, ''here is a table which I 
copied last year in college, giving some idea of the ex- 
tension of the railway system through tihe world, »ad, as 
you read it, remember that this vast and complicated 
system has been entirely developed in the last sixty 
years : 
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••It has been calculated that, notwithstimdiDg the 
return to the stockholders of railroads is sometimes 
limited, the actual addition to the worlds wealth yearly 
is xu> less than ten per cent on the cost of oonstmotion 
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of the roads. Probably at the present time there are 
over 200,000 miles of railway, costing not less than 
$20,000,000,000, so that the railway may, therefore, 
justly claim to be one of the most, if not the most 
powerfal instrument of civilization that the history of 
the world has developed." 

As Lawrence finished this explanation the train gradu- 
ally slackened speed. Numerous dwellings made their 



appearance, and John, glancing through the iKdndow^ 
exclaimed : 

'< Oh, Lawrence, this must be Chicago ! Let us ga 
and look up our luggage." 

So saying, the young gentlemen rose from their seats, 
and going forward to their sleeper, were just in time to 
collect their luggage and step out upon the platform as 
the train rolled into the Union Station at Chicago. 




FIG. 15.~ INTEBIOB OF A SMOKINO-GAB; 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MISSION WORK IN NORTH AFRICK^. 



By £mma Batkokd Pitman. 



NoBTH Afbiga, for some reason, has not shared in the 
deep interest felt bj Ohristians and philanthropio minds 
for the rest of the Dark Ck>ntinent, peopled by the children 
of Ham. ^e hear of missions to the Lake districts, to the 
Baal Coast, to the Oongo, and to the South, bnt the 
Northern part of that vast land has been for long suffered 
to go nnregarded and nnerangelized. True, one mission- 
■Tj labored among the Jews in Alexandria, and another in 
^ania ; bnt no single agent was to be fonnd between Alex- 
andlrta and Tangiers^ oaring for the seals of the native 
raoea Since Algeria became a French colony, Boman 
Catholic priests ha^e established schools here and there, 
and have trained many of the young to become mission- 
aries for the interior, but their teachings have not had a 
Terj large influence on the 
people themselves. 

Tet North Africa has many 
interesting associations. It is 
skirted by the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, or t h e 
'•Great Sea'* of the Bible. 
In the time of Christ, we are 
told, Algeria was inhabited by 
Jews, Phoeuieians, and other 
raoes, who were the progeni- 
tors of the Berbers and Ea« 
hylea. The whole district was 
part of the Boman empire, and 
famished la[rge supplies of 
ooro to Borne, as well as gladi- 
ators and lions to make ** Bo- 
man holidays *' in the combats 
of the amphitheatre. The 
Jews of Lib J a and Cyrene 
came from a district near 
Tripoli It is supposed that 
the Gk>spel was first carried 
into North Africa by some of 
the Christians from Antiooh. 
At any rate, the African 
Church occupied no mean 
place during the second cen- 
tury. The Church at Carthage was rem ark able for its 
faith, intelligence, and works. In a. d. 198, Tertullian's 
famous "Apology** for the Christian fuitb was written 
from here, and addressed to the persecuting power of 
Bome. In that work, Tertulliau said, showing the rapid 
growth of the Christian faith : "We are but of yesterday, 
and yet we fill every place belonging to you — ^your very 
camp, companies, senate and forum. We leave jou your 
temples only.*' Bome had commenced bloody persecu- 
tions among the Christian subjects, and was casting those 
who would not desert their faith to the fires, and to the 
liona So much was this the case, that Tertulliau goes on 
to say : "Tirtue is not in such account as hatred of the 
Christian?. ... If the Tiber comes up to the walls, if 
the Nile comes not up to the fields, if there is no rain, if 
there is an earthquake, if there is famine or pestilence, the 
cry is immediately. The Christians to the lions /*' A dread- 
ful persecution broke out against the early Church imme- 
diately after the publication of this "Apology,** daring 
which Perpetua, a noble lady, was thrown to wild beasts 
and torn to pieoea But her death did mnch to strengthen 
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the hearts of her fellow-Christians in that part t>f ^Ust 
world. 

There is said to have been later a large mtoftber jtfC 
bishoprics in North Africa — between five and six'huaiehEril 
Among the bishops were Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, uM 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who is now well known in Hm 
Christian Church as the writer of the " Confesdons'/'aoli 
the "City of God.** What was known as the "P^agiMi 
Controversy '* occurred at this time, but, during its poe- 
gresB, the North African Church, led by Augustine, was 
emphatically clear and distinct as to the natural depraivt|(|y 
of mankind. In consideration of all these facts, it eev- 
taioly is a most interesting work to re-introduoe the Bilia 
among the descendants of these early Christians. 

The mention of Algiers w9l 
bring home to many minds 
the remembrance of Algertaa 
corsairs and Algerine piratea, 
who for over two hundrai 
years made cruising in 'Me- 
diterranean waters a terriblt 
danger. It is said that at oae 
time three thousand Algeriae 
pirate vessels swept the neigh- 
boring seas, robbing ships df 
every nation, and carrying off 
Christians into cruel captiviij 
— a captivitfT almo#t woraa 
than death ; from whence only 
a few were ever rescued, jjil 
then only by payment of 4l 
heavy raosom.* In past times 
it was accounted a pious dMi 
for a rich man departing this 
life to bequeath money for Ifas 
ransom of some of these poac 
slaves. In the time of Chadsi 
II. it is stated that 5,500 Eng- 
lish slaves were in this hopeieai 
servitude ; in the last oeoto^^ 
John Newton spent some yeais 
in hopeless captivity ther«c; 
while in 1816 Lord Exmouth delivered over 3,000 Chsiat- 
ian captives from Mahommedan bondage. In 1800 Ce«i- 
modore Baiobridge, of the United States Navy, sailed «i 
the frigate George Washington to Algiers, and for thejucsi 
three or four years he cruised on the Mediterranean,, off i)m 
coast of North Africa. He captured several Algeiiaaiaill 
Tripolitan vessels which had been committing depredations 
on American commerce, and also recaptured several Aneii- 
can vessels which had been taken by the Algerian pixaAea. 
Pirate corsairs continued, however, to be more or leas IIm 
terrors of the Mediterranean nntil 1830, when the Preoek 
took possession of Algeria, and converted it into tJfftwuk 
province, controlled and ptoteoted by French lava. .Ia 
this way France opened up the land for the Gospel, jundctt 
has been safe to go in and out among the peo|»le ^ener 
since, both for purposes of trade and evangelization. (M 
course there is a somewhat natural feeling iigataat tias 
French among the natives, on account of the eonflsoatiew. 
of land which took place at the subjugation of Algeria ;i iMt 
on the whole the people are beginning to realize the hwio 
fits of a settled and civilized government. Still, Engliah 
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people are far more popular than the French, therefore 
this fact cannot but tell faYorably in mission work. 

The present natives of Algeria are called Kabyles, and be- 
long to the Berber race. Among them, however, are many 
Arabs and a few negroes. Tbey area pastoral and agrionlta- 
ral people, exporting large quantities of corn, grapes, wine, 
marble, and tobacco. They are a brave, refiued race ; lov- 
ing independence, very npri^ht and indastrious, and hos- 
pitable to strangers. The Kabyles never really accepted 
Boman Catholicism, becanse the adoration given to the 
Yirgin is repugnant to their religious instincts. They, 
however, valued the edncational efforts of the Jesuit 
lathers on behalf of their children, but for themselves 
remained attached to Mohammedanism. 

Missionary operations were inaugurated by Mr. H. 
Grattan Guinness, of Eugland, a few years aga He paid 
a visit to Algeria about that time, and was so impressed by 
the spiritual darkness of tbe Kabyles, that on his return, 
he was led to urge upon some of his coadjutors the crying 
need that existed for evangelical effort In response to 
Ihis statement of the case, Mr. and Mrs. George Pearse 
went over and explored the country, with especial refer- 
ence to the social and religious needs of the people. They 
visited Oonstantine first, then SSctif, and then Bougie, 
mingling freely with the people, and distributing to them 
Arabic portions of the Word of God. Everywhere they 
found the people willing to receive portions of the Script- 
ures, and to talk about the religion of the Bible. They 
were willing to acknowledge that Seidna Aissa (Jesus 
Ohrist) was the Etemol Word, born of the Yirgin, but 
could not recognize in Him a Saviour, willing and able to 
redeem. Great fairs or markets were being held at Setif 
and other places ; so that by mingling with the thonsauds 
of Eabjles who attended them, Mr. and Mrs. Pearse not 
only arrived at a good understanding with the natives, but 
ascertained also that a boundless field, ** white already 
unto harvest," Jay invitingly at band, awaiting only the 
presence of laborers. 

^The position of the Kabyle women is, as usual in lands 
destitute of the Gospel, one of great degradation and suffer- 
ing. It would seem as if, indeed, they had to bear tbe 
heaviest and hardest lot» both physically and socially. 
They grind the com for the family, toil up steep hills to 
the mountain villages with water, and are bought by their 
husbands for about the price of a good mule. If disliked 
by their husband's relations, it is always easy for a divorce 
to be obtained. The mother of a son has the privilege of 
wearing a brooch, and if she has more boys^ she may add 
to the number of her ornaments, and perhaps her dignity. 

Kabyle houses are dirty, close and uncomfortable. The 
cattle share the accommodation with their owners. A 
paved courtyard, with stone seats in front of each house, 
affords room for the exercise of any trade, and for the re- 
ception of visitors. Their villages are built on the summits 
of hills, and in almost every one may be seen the top of a 
mosque, glittering in the sanshine. The people are very 
fond of acquiring land, and will endure great hardships in 
order to save sufficient money to buy a few acres upon 
which to fix a habitation. Some are given to merchandise 
and trade, but these are not the best specimens of the 
Kabyles. The children are bright, and quick at acquiring 
knowledge, with a refined cast of countenance like their 
elders; and those few who have attended the Boman 
Catholic schools have profited by the instruction tbey have 
received in the French language, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy, in addition to a little knowledge of the Gospels. 
Most of the people can read Arabic, which is fortonate, as 
their own language has not been reduced to writing. 
Btill, it is stated that one of the Jesuits translated the 



Gospels and Epistles into Kabyle, in the Boman charaelaci 
Their clothing is loose and flowing, admirably adapted 
for the beautiful climate. The men wear two cotton sbirti 
under a white woolen burnoose with a hood ; the women, 
a long outer garment, reaching below the knees, whils 
matron^ wear a peculiar kind of turban. Others wear a 
colored handkerchief around the head, and most of them 
display armleta of metaL 

At the schools which have been established in many vil- 
lages under French auspices, the little boys spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time in learning to repeat the 
Koran. As this book recognises Adam, Abraham, Mosss, 
and ChriBt, it does seem as if one could found a little 
Christian teaching upon these facts, but iii actual experi- 
ence this is not found to be the case. The great difBonlty 
of evangelising a people professing the Mohammedan faith 
is well known, because of their' dead routine of form, and 
their senseless fanaticism ; and it is most difficult to awaken 
in the dark Kabyle mind any sense of sin, or knowledge of 
the need of a Saviour. Yet they are open to the influeness 
of the Holy Spirit Mr. Pearse tells a story of a handsome 
youth of about fifteen, who was led to embrace Ghristian- 
ity. His frieods, who were annoyed at this, made him 
labor hard at field - work, by way of showing their dis- 
pleasure. His companions tried to dissuade him ; bnt it 
being all of no nse, one of them complained to the kaid of 
the village, who, in his turn, sent for the youth, and tried 
to use bu influence. Said he, "If you will keep to Mo- 
hammedanism, I will give yon a good sum of Money." 
"If yon were to flll my house with money," replied the 
youth, "I would not give up Jesus,** and so the matter 
ended, at least for that time. 

The whole popnlation] of these countries are as follows : 
in Tripoli, 1,200,000; in Morocco, Berbers and Arabs, vari- 
ously reckoned at from Ave to eight millions ; in Algerisi 
about half a million of Kabyles, while about 200.000 Jews 
are mingled among the other peoples, and are living 
chiefly in the cities. Including the Sahara tril>es, there 
are to be found a total of 17,000,00a 

At the present time, there are twenty English mission- 
aries at work in these countries, besidea one or two Bible 
agents. The first of these — Mr. A. S. Lamb — was sent out by 
the founders of the Kabyle mission, in October, 1888^ and 
since that time other missionaries, married and nnmarried* 
male and female, have joined the mission, and have been 
stationed at Tunis, Tangiers, Gran, Djema-Sahridj, Tlem- 
cen, Arzilla, and Oonstantine. " The day of small things " 
has developed rapidly since the first exploration was 
made, so that now some thousands of the people are being 
benefited, directly or indirectly. Not only so, but some 
of these are medical missionaries, carrying the Gospel of 
healing for the soul in one hand, and medicines for diseases 
of the body in the other. la all these esses "a great and 
effectual door *' stands open for the entrance of the Gospel 
light and truth. , ^ «m 

As a rnle, these missionaries are stationed in couplas— 
one of the two being skilled sufficiently in medical science 
and the art of nursing to be able to prescribe for general 
ailments. It is quite interesting to read some of the ac- 
counts of these workers, and to find what ready entranee 
is obtained for the missionary. Miss Bead writee thns 
from Tlemoen : " In the afternoon we called at the honss 
of a sick woman, and found her lylog in terrible paio. 
We did what we could to relieve her, and when we left, she 
said she was already better. We felt pleased to have bsen 
able to give th# little help we could, for these poor sisters 
of ours are so neglected ; no doctor is allowed to go nsar 
tbem, no matter how ill they may be. If their remedies 
fail* and the poor women die^ as is too often the oass^ for 
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*waDt of proper attentioD, their friends say, *It if the will I 
«f God.' ) 

''At dinner-time Mr. Lilley told ns that an Arab had 
-Mked if we would oall at his honse, as one of his daugh- 
ters was suffering from a large abscess in her oheek. She 
was about serenteen years of age, and preheated a most 
pitiful sight, one eye being entirely olosed up. I oould 
not lanoe it, as I had no instruments ; so I went home for 
camomile flowers, which, made into poultices, I applied, 
as hot and as fast as Miss Day could bring them to me, 
4iDd fomented the place. I tried to get her to take some 
•medicine, but she refused, as it was the fast of Ramadan ; 
'but when her father returned home I told him she must 
-take what I had brought for her. So he told her to take 
it ; the applications had soothed the pain, and we left her, 
hoping she would get some sleep." This patient made a 
^ood reooTery. 

Another missionary thus describes his experiences 
among the Arab worshipers at the mosque : "Mahommed 
Ben Roustan came and took me to see the large mosque. 
The outside has not a Tery imposing appearance, except 
*the minaret, which is the highest in the town and deco- 
cated with green and glazed tiles. When we arrived at the 
•door of the mosque, my conductors cnlled out something 
in Arabic which I did not nnderfttand ; but soon I saw 
<one of the priests approaching with a pair of wooden soles 
-for the ' infidel Christian dog ' to walk in while in the 
mosque. To have walked in the mosque with the 
•eoles of my own boots touching the mats wonld have 
•defiled the place. The interior of the mosque I found 
to be Tery large, haying room, I shonld think, for 
•quite 2,000 Arabs to sit on the mats. The floor of the 
m tsqne was covered with beautiful rash mats, very pret- 
illy * igned. The place was lighted by lamps hanging 
f r in the ceiling ; in the centre was a large candelabrum 
•of brass suspended by a huge chain, which must be very 
heavy and of great aga I understood my conductor to 
«aj it was eight hundred years old. The prayer-niche 
•and the place oyer it wore beantifully oarved, much of the 
-design being portions of the Koran artistically arranged. 
Around the court were parts of the mosque which were 
partitioned off; these, I presume, were thrown open on 
•apeoial occasions, as, at the time I visited the place, 
aereral Arabs from the country were sleeping there. At 
the bick entrance I saw a fountain, and a large stone 
trongh, where worshipers might wash their h'lnds and 
feet before entering the mosque." 

One of the most fanatical of these Arabs favored the 
■miesionary with a view of a picture, containing a rude 
representation of the '* way of life." A long, thin line was 
drawn irregularly across the paper, to represent the road. 
On the line were a number of marks, shaped like crotchets 
in mnsic : these were supposed to be the men. Some of 
them were falling off the line, head downward, into a 
primitive sketch of Are below. This, he was informed, 
iraa hell, and the men falling were destined to perish. 

In Tangiers, Dr. Ohurcher is working hard among the 
patients who attend at the mission dispensary, and yisiting 
«l the homes of the natives. He has several efficient 
helpers also, this being an important mission centre. An 
•extract from his journal, showing the need and manner of 
this sort of mission work among the natives, is very inter- 
•eating. He and three missionary ladies had made an 
excursion into the neighboring country, and had erected 
« tent in order to minister to the people's needs, both 
«piritiial and medicaL ** The scene around our tent next 
day was most interesting. Both ends of it were filled up 
with groups of faces belonging to ptople anxious to receive 
madieine^ Before medical work began, Miss Herdman 



and Miss Baldwin talked to groups about their sonls ; and 
then, the medicines being exposed, the scene was still 
more basy. Miss Herdman was translating, I prescribing! 
and Miss Caley dispensing at one end of the tent, while 
Miss Baldwin, at the other end, h.id a group with horrid 
sores to dress, or limbs or chest to be rubbed with lini* 
ment The chief man of the village, the Uatch,* or teacher, 
sat beside us, and was himself a patient He was a splen* 
did man physically — six feet four inches without his shoea. 
He brought his pretty little child for treatment, and 
helped us in every way that he could. Some of the casta 
made us sad, for in that little company there were two 
sufferers from cataract, both ripe for operation ; but we 
could hold out no hope, because we had no instrnmeata 
suitable with which to operate, nor any house to put them 
in after operation." This missionary doctor treated 1,435 
patients within six months, of all ranks and conditiona in 
life — beggars, slaves. Moors, and nobles. 

The Mission, although as yefe^nly in its infancy, seema 
to be conducted on most economical principlen. A single 
lady missionary is maintained for about $300 per annum, 
an unmarried male missionary for $400. A married couple 
without children costs the Council (there is no Society aa 
yet) $600 per year ; those with families require a little 
more. 

The climate is so beautiful, and the natural productioni 
of the country so plentiful and cheap, that the mission 
promises to be a far from costly one. Vines, olives, figs, 
lemons and oranges grow profusely ; while the country 
is so healthy that Algeria is now looked upon as a sanato- 
rium for invalids from England. Thus, the outward con* 
ditions of life are all favorable to English workers. The 
West Coast of Africa has been called ** The White Man's 
Graye," and the Lake District of Central Africa had wit* 
nessed the sacrifice of many noble lives ; but in North 
Africa, within a voyage of four or five days from Englaudi 
lies an inviting and salubrioas field of labor, amoug peo« 
pie anxioua to be taught. 

Remembering, too, that in the days of the Primitive 
Church North Africa was distinguished for its fervent 
eyangelical faith, and its fearless piety, it may be deemed 
a privilege to carry the light of the Gospel to that region, 
which, once evangelized, is now covered with darkness. I| 
has been questioned by some whether any traces of the 
early Christian faith remain among the Kabyles, and by 
certain writers it has been maintained that relics, snpersti- 
tious and otherwise, may yet be found among them, indi* 
eating acquaintance with the symbols of the Christian 
religion. Thus, for instance, many of them are tattooed 
with the sign of the cross. A French writer. General 
Hanotean, thinks it probable that some of the Kabyles 
who degenerated into Judaism at the epoch of the Arab 
invasion of North Africa, may have handed down to their 
descendants some traditions of the ancient faith. No hia«^ 
torical document supports this supposition, for, in fact, ! 
the Eabyles haye no authentic history to connect them 
with primitiye Christianity. Some students of the sub*, 
ject hold that these people are soon likely to embrace thej 
Christian faith, for these and other reasons, as if there | 
were an immediate prospect of their willing return to the 
tenets once so prevalent in the North African Christian! 
Church. But tliose who have labored longest among the 
Eabyles hold differently, for many reasons. The natiTce, 
are not good Roman Catholics, it is true, neither are they^ 
good Mussulmans, because they pay no heed to much cfj 
the Koran ; but they are also too dark and pagan to haye 
any oonsciousness of sin, or to realize their need of i^ 
Saviour. They are, in this respect, not worshiper! of the 
Unknown God, but like 'the beasts whoae Ule ebds wilk 
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this. More tban this, the fanatical opposition, which is 
always manifested when Arabs see any one embrace the 
ChriRtian faith, will be found to be very strong against 
individnals or families, or eyen villages, professing it 
Indeed, it is almost oertain that the first converts wonld 
be driven to quit all for Christ, and, perhaps, to leave 
their country. This will be no small trial of the sincer- 
ity of their devotion to the cause of Christ. 



Under all the circumstances, it is suggested by the pro- 
moters of the mission that several Christian men and 
women shoo Id unite to form a missionary colony — engage 
young Eabyles to assist them in cultivating the land, and 
teach them at stated hours of the day, much on the same 
plan as at Lovedale, and other institutions in Eastern and 
Southern Africa. This plan, together with medicil mis- 
sions, seems to be the best possible one. These missionary 
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ooloniea wonld be self-Bastaioing, or nearly so, in a few 
years ; and the close companionship of the missionaries 
and their viyes with the natives would ineritablj result 
in good. Everything appears to favor such an idea, aod 
the people would welcome suoh missionary residents 
among them. The little civilization and ministry they 



have already received makes them eager for morc^ al* 
though they are not yet so maoh alive to the Bpixitaal 
benefits. Oertain we are that all Christian readers maat 
wish success and influence for good to this young and 
vigorous little mission, and help it both by their piayei» 
and their contributions of money. 



THE HON. POLLY HAMILTON HOWARD. 



Gettij!, jolly, ^ 
Little Polly ; 

Never oroas or 
Melancholy : 

Full of fan, but 
Kot of folly. 

Cheeks as red as 
Bads of hoUy— 

Pretty as a 
Paris dolly— 
Pretty Polly, 

Pretty Pass— 

Painted by Sir 

Peter Lely, 
I a£Brm it, 

Polly, freely, 
Of his dames, the 

Fairest, sweetest ; 
Of his damiela. 

Smallest^ neatest 



{•'At the Age «f Fmir Tears,**) 
BT FAITNia ATM^AB HaTHBWS 

He has made yon 

In a rufQed <i 
Brocade gown, with 

Sleeves mnch poffled, 
And a hoop» and 

Pointed corset — 
Powdered, patched, sweet 

Maid of Dorset, 
Quite demurely 

There you're sitting^*^ 
Fat small fingers. 

Busy knitting — * 
ilnittiog all of 

Silk a stocking, 
With a fancy 

Stitch of docking. 

Pretty Polly ! 

Fairest ancient! 
Deep— dear chuck— and 

Noways transient, 



Is my passion- 

For yoar beauty. 
As you sit there 

At your duty; 
And I write you 

This long letter* 
Feign to tell you 

How far better 
I love you than , 

Any other 
Sweetheart, friend, or 

Sister, brother. 

Pretty PoUy, 

Gome the May 
Bend me, sweet, 

A roundelay. 
Write it fah-,*and 

Do not miss , 
Sealing safely 

With-akisi. 



BAR-LE-DUC IN THE MEUSE. 



Towns are, in one resp o(, like indindnals — some are 
great through origin, some become great by indefatigable 
exertions, and some haTe greatness thrust upon them. 
Mere position, either of picturesque situation, or of com- 
mercial or military advantage, in many cases, does much — 
as GeneTa, say, for the first, Hamburg for the second, 
and Metz for the third. The heroic deeds of the inhabit- 
ants forming a tradition, and getting thems^vM again re- 
peated, have won for other towns historical association 
and renown, as Utrecht and Haarlem in Holland, Brnges 
in Belgium, and Bheims in France. Others hare become 
celebrated because they lay as a kind of separating wedge 
between greater contending Powers, and these have fame 
thrust upon them as the wave of conquest or defeat ebbs 
or flows through them as tides through their channels. 
This is the case with Brussels and some other towns in 
Belgium. It is in a special sense true of the town and 
district of Bar-le-Dnc in the Department of the Meuse, on 
the silvery Biver Omain, of which we are now to give 
some account The town is of comparatively small im- 
portance nowadays, but it and the country called the 
Barrels, to which it forms a capital, were points of great 
interest for many centaries, when France was constantly 
struggling to master Lorraine and its neighbors ; and with 
this end in view sought to reduce Bar to subservience as a 
handy stepping-stone. 

Bar stands on a point almost in a straight line on the 
map between Paris and Nancy and Strasburg. Its im- 
portance to France as a strategic centre in the long-con- 
tinned efforts against Lorraine will thus be seen at a glance. 
Its history relates itself inextricably with that of France 
in its attempts against Lorraine, and also with that of Lor- 
raine in its efforts at certain times to infringe on Ohampagne 
(though it must be said that it had some rulers of character 



and energy, who preserved for it a lengthened period of fa* 
dependence, when it progressed and built up a character oT 
its own, with laws and customs corresponding). Thee*- 
were submerged for a time afterward under the wave of 
French invasion and occupation, when every influence waa- 
used to make an end of the Barrels independence as well 
as the desire for it ; but the people were in reality reliant 
and self-dependent, and whenever a chsnoe arose, thej 
sprang back to their original position, as a bent bow 
straightens itself when the string is loosed. A well-known 
writer says that ** the history of Bar is that of all towns ift 
the Middle Ages: religious foundations, invasions, wara 
with neighbors, alliances rudely made and as mdely 
broken, marriages." 

The antiquity of Bar is undoubted. Several difforeni 
versions are given of the origin of Bar and the reason of 
the name it bears. Some authorities go very far baek, 
and say that it sprang into existence when the Boman !&•> 
vaders began to menace the borders of the Bhine ; apoedily 
grew into something more than'a village^ and that probably 
a Boman camp was established upon the heights near to it 
This camp, they say, served oftener than once as a refng» 
for the unfortunate inhabitants of the country, who had 
been driven from their homes before the devastating- 
hordes of barbarians, and who in memory of the baitier 
here opposed to their progress gave it the Qallio nam» 
of Bar. 

Some, again, say that it was really founded in the tenth 
century by Frederick L, Duke of Lorraine-Mosellew Thia 
duke, they urge, then began to build a tower in plaoe of a 
fortress, which was named Barum, or Barra, or Barrier^ 
because of its situation on the frontiers of France and Lor- 
raine, and also because this fortress served as a barrier t» 
Lorraine against the people of the Champagne oonntry* 
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Bnt u 18 clear tbere weh a Btftilement there more or less I 
militftry long prior to thia. 

Others still hold that the tows owes its name of Bar to 
a iUh, the barbean, which is very common in the rirer Or- 
Bain ; and this etymology, they hold, finds support in the 
arms of the town, which, aceskding to the heraldry 
bookfl, di'pplRTs amongst other things two barbeaos on a 
gronnd of gold. 

However these things may be— and antiquaries are not 
likely soon to settle them — it is certain that Ohilderio, one 
of the early MeroTingians (whom Oarlyle has so eloquently 
apoatropbiaed in his first chapter of *' The French Revoln- 
tion**), received welcome and good cheer in Bar as he 
eame and went ; and that in testimooy of his gratitude he 
exempted the people from certain imposts, and authorized 
the aatabliahment of a municipality, which was noTer car- 
ried into effect It is often said that Ohlodwig, in 496, 
after his Tictory over the (Germans at Tolbiac, passed by 
Bar, and rested in it on his return journey to Bheims ; 
which impliea that already something of a town was in ez- 
iatenca. 

Some of the princesses of Bar made a mark in the world 
of their time. In the eleventh century Frederick IL of 
Bar laft two danghters, Sophia and Beatrice. Beatrice 
was married to Boniface. Marqnis de Monferrat, and was 
the mothar of Mathilda, Oountass of Tuscany, the ** Great 
Gonatees Mathilde," who played so conspicnona a part 
dvring the contests between the Pope and the Emperor of 
Qermany in thoee days. Sophia became the wife of Louis 
of Montbeliard, Count of Mousson, a man of feeble char- 
aater. His wife possessed the ruling qualities which he 
laoked ; being remarkable alike for her quick intelligence 
and for her firmness. He delegated all authority to her ; 
and history is high in praise of the manner in which she 
ruled his domain. 

Some of the princes, also, made themselves a name out- 
aide its politics and minor wars ; they were distinguished 
for their bravery in the Orusades, and it is certain that 
Hubert II. was a very astute man and great warrior, and 
by these gifts he consolidated the x>ower of Bar, and 
gained great influence over the affairs alike of Lorraine 
and Ohampagne in his day. 

Nor is Bar without some points of relationship with 
England. Henry III., Oount of Bar, was a son-in-law 
of King Edward L He was brave bnt unfortunate. He 
took action against Philip the Fair, ravaged Champagne^ 
and burned the Abbey of Beaulieu ; but, after almost des- 
perate efforts, he was ovem umbered and overpowered, 
finally vanqushed and made prisoner by Gaucher de 
Precy, Gonstable of Champagne. He was taken to Bruges, 
and did not escape from captivity there for two years, and 
when he did attain freedom, it was only in name. He 
was forced to sign a most dissstrous treaty in the year 
1801. By it he bound himself and his heirs to yield 
Taseal-homage to the King of France and to his successors ; 
to surrender his city and fortress-castle of Bar, and all the 
landa that he held on this side of the Menae ; to repair in a 
Tery brief time the ravages wrought by him and his people 
on the Ab*jey of Besulieu ; to engage in war in Cyprus, 
and to reside tbere till he was recalled by the word of 
the king. The nobles and people of Bar made vigorous 
protestn against this harsh alienation of a sovereignty 
whieh had heretofore always been independent But 
France was resolute. Bar as an independent dukedom 
waa extinguished by the treaty of 1301. As for Duke 
flenry, he died in going to the Isle of Cyprus, and his 
widow retoroed sorrowing to England. The history of 
Bar in the fourteenth century is indeed a sombre record. 
The diamemberment^ the fines, the religious foundations. 



the ravages of great armies, the constant wars with Lor- 
raine, continued its enfeeblement and impoverishment dur* 
ing the whole of the fourteenth ceutury. 

Bar also suffered from many contests for succession to 
the dukedom. Duke Edward IIL perished at Agincourt 
in 1415, whereon one of his brothers, Louis of Bar, Areh- 
bifthop of Verdun^and Cardinal, took the opportunity to 
make himself master of Bar. But his claim was warmly 
contested by his elder sister Marie, wife of the Duo de 
Mont, who maintained that the Salic law had never been 
accepted in Bar, and this led to an active contest that had 
no good results, dividing the citiaens into two parties aa 
it did. 

In 1474 Louis XL of France, believing, without much 
ground for the belief, that Charles the Bold was about to 
make an effort to pass his army through Barroia to pene- 
trate into Champagne, rendered himself master of Bar. 
He repaired the walls and fortified the gates, upon which 
he put the arms of France. At the death of Louis XI. the 
Begent Anne surrendered Barrois to the Duke Ben& But 
the occupation had endured eleven years, snd during thia 
period the French spirit had penetrated the country. Oae 
proof of this is that the people had accustomed themaelvea 
to appeal from the sentenoee of justice at Bar to the 
courts at Yitry and Sens, at Chalons and Chaumont, and 
sometimea even to the Ohatelet at Paris; nor did they 
lose this habit even after the restitution of Barrois, and 
preferred the jurisdiction of the tribunsls of the king, to 
that of their own grand court of Saint-MthieL 

The Duke Charles lY. made laudable efforts to teduee 
or to end the French influence. But it is doubtful if pru- 
dence tempered, as it might hsve done, his patriotism and 
decision. His activity only furnished Kiohelieu with pre- 
texts for invading his state. Louis XIII. in person took 
the town, which hsd to receive a French garrison once 
more ; and the Duke of Lorraine also had his advantage 
and profit in this humiliation of Bar. 

During the reign of Louis XIY. the unfortunate town 
wa<i taken and retaken by both parties several times. The 
King of France definitively seised it in 1620, and demol- 
ished the sixteen towers and the ramparts of the town, 
and preservedfonly the clock-tower to serve as a belf^. 
The Treaty of Byswick restored Bar to the Duke Leopdd, 
second successor of Charles lY. and it was in the town of 
Bar that the prince, in 1698, married Mademoiselle t^ 
Chartres, daughter of the Duke of Orleaai. Under the 
happy and tranquil reign of Leopold, who was at once 
cautious and wise and patriotic. Bar in some measure re- 
covered from the effects ^of its many disasters. 

In 1785 the Treaty of Yienna gave Lorraine, and by eon- 
sequence the Bar country, to Stanislaus, King of Poland ; 
at the death of Stanislaus it was restored to France with 
all the country. 

We have said that many old customa long held their 
sway in Bar. Justice was administered according to old 
local customs ; and amongst others, we find this pecniiar 
usage, consecrated by the establishment of St Louisa of 
according moral responsibility to animals, and of chsstia- 
ing them as truly culpable, with all the rigor bf the kw. 
Thus we find at Bar, in 1467, '< Master Didier, Serjeant 
and executioner of the law, hanging a cat that had stran- 
gled an infant of four months old, at Longeville^ in the 
house of one Clement the bachelor." 

The town contains many edifices of beauty and interest, 
such as will well repay the attention of the trafeler, and 
the quaintness snd old-world air that everywhere prevail 
will please the artiit and archmologist The Ohurch of St. 
Peter, in especial, deserves a word or two. It is an impr^e- 
sive structure, and, though not of great siae, gains on the 
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beholder as he looks, by its admirable proportions apd 
hnrmonions fffeot. It possesses a remarkable statne in 
\rhite marble — ^the work of tho famous sculptor Ligier 
Bichier, of whose works unfortunately few remain. 

Nothing 18 more exquisite than the manner in which the 
rirer works its way through the town. The river-banks 
here, as in many other places, are oorered with vegetation 
on either side ; and further back they are garnished either 
with people or with houses, presenting a picturesque 
effect, fsaffioiently urban and yet sufficiently countrified 
to retain what few towns do now retain, patches of rer- 
dnre and the charm of tranquil beauty. 



'FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS. 
Bt Stltesteb DowiiiNO. 

*' Thb fire which the Chaldeans worshiped for a god 
is crept into every man's ohimnev." So wrote the brave, 
wise, bnt unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh, and if his apho- 
rism has any meaning at all, it is this, that the one time 
master has become the most useful servant. Some one, 
indeed, has gone so far as to say that ** human culture may 
be said to have begun with fire, of which the uses inoreased 
in the same ratio as culture itself." It is, however, oer- 
tftin that the hearth and the altar were the oentres of such 
civilization as men possessed, and they abide still as sym- 
bols of social and religious life. Every one of the ancient 
national had their national and tribal fires. The first 
guardians of these seem to have been *' the earliest public 
functionaries, and as society became more complex, they 
appropriated to themselves all important offices." It 
would take too long to describe the traditions and customs 
that belong to the history of the early use of fire, or to 
enter into the vex^d question whether there has ever ex- 
isted a nation ignorant of its use. The scope of the 
present article is not so ambitious — it has to do with some 
eommon articles of everyday life, and of which we may 
•sy, as did the eloquent Serjesnt Buzfnz when reading the 
Piokwiokian correspondence to an intelligent jury : *' Gen- 
tlemen, who does trouble himself about a warming-pan, 
which is in itself a very useful, and, I mav say, a very 
comfortable article of domestic furniture ?" In short, 
while every one uses fire-irons and fenders, few people 
tronble themselves about the history of these very useful 
domestic utensils. 

It is rather curious, in view of the prevailing faahion in 
modern society, that in the earliest acconnt of fire-irons in 
the Bible, it was ordered that those used in the tabernacle 
should be of brass. The Revised Version gives the passage 
as follows : "And thou shalt make its poto to take away 
its ashes, and its shovels, and its basons, and its flesh 
hooks, and its fire-pans : all the Teesels thereof thou shalt 
make of brass " (Exodus xxvil 87). A Bible published in 
1661 says, in blunter fashion : '* And make his aahpannes, 
shouels, basons, fieshehookes, fyrepannes, and all the ap- 
parell thereof of brass." But it is necessary, before saying 
more of fire-irons, to touch rery briefiy upon the question 
of fneL 

The ancients do not seem to have been acquainted with 
what we call coal, and whenever thai word is used with re- 
spect to the customs of any rery remote period, it may be 
safely surmised that the material referred to was charcoal. 
When it became known in this country it was not generally 
used, because its use was deemed to be prejudicial to 
health. It was only when the wood sopply began to show 
signs of exhaustion that coal came into general use. While 
the fuel used coosisted of wood, the furniture of the fire- 
plAoe was comparatively simple. In the open chimney 



against the wall which took the place of the more primi«- 
tive hole in the middle of the roof, the heap of fuel was 
arranged on andirons or fire-doj2& These were used in 
pairs, one on each tide of the|hearth, and the end facing- 
the room was usually ornamented in some way. When 
the revival of art known as the Benaissance took place,. 
even the fireplace felt its power. The chimney-pieces, on 
the Continent, at least, were elaborately ornamented, and 
art of no mean kind was lavished on the fire-dogs. Thesfr- 
came to be made of bronz^, and sometimes of even costiiei^ 
materials. Oardinal Mazarin had fire-dogs of silTer, and 
that such luxuries were not unknown in ShakespeareV 
time, may be gathered from some lines in **Gymbeline.'*' 
lachimo is describing the furniture of Imogen's room* 

** Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cnpids 
Of lilver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands.*' 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, th'st Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen haa in her poasession silver andirons ia 
the form of Capids, of the time of William IIL, which 
may perhaps owe their origin to the above lines of Shake- 
speare. 

Some one has ssid that the andirons of former days hsTe- 
their counterpart in movable fire-irons, but tiiis ia not 
strictly correct The work of the andirons wss to support 
the fuel, and this is now done by stoves and grates. Be- 
sides this, the fire-irons of to-day are by no means modena 
innovations ; and though perhaps differing in form« are- 
the lineal descendants of those in use in very ancient" 
timee. This is particularly true of the tongs. Our Scandi- 
navian ancestors believed them to hsTe been of divin*^ 
origin, for it is reoorded in the *< Elder Edda" that in ad- 
dition to the other work done by the gods, such as the- 
regulation of the stam, and other more or less important 
matters, *'they made tongs"! And it is of course well 
known that the prophet Is<iiah, describing his vision in the- 
temple, tells how the seraphim came to him " having a Hto- 
coal in his hand, which he had tHken with the Umgs from 
off the altar." Tongs have differed very much in form. 
The kind used for wood fires had its hinge in the middle, 
strong handles, and clip.s at the end of each tong, ao as 
to make it aTailable for the handling of the heavy logs of 
which fires were usually made. It was to some such pair 
as this that the poet Spenser referred in the linea; 

''Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs.** 

In a very old book called "A Volume of Yooabularies,*^ 
in the deacription of a baronial hall, we find mentioned 
** andirons to support the fire^ tongs to arrange it, and beK 
Iowa to raise it into a fiame." The original inventor, nn-^ 
leas the Scandinavian theory ia adopted, muat for ever re-^ 
main unknown, though it is resaonable to think thai the- 
writer of the following quaint couplet had some dim idea. 
of the truth : 

" The burnt child dreads the fire ; if this be true 
Who first invented tongs its fnry knew.** 

It requires no great antiquarian knowledge to imagine 
that the first man who burnt his fingers by handling the- 
materials of his fire would find some means of obviating 
the difficulty. Captain Oook describes in one of his 
voyages how the natives of a certain island used a deft 
stick for the purpose for which we use tongs, and pro* 
bably some such contrivance has been in use ever sinos 
fires first came into existence. C^ ir\/r^r%] t> 

** 1 took a fire-shovel and tongs, whT(Ni I wanted ex» 
tremely," wrote our old friend, BobinsoB OmsoSb '*s» 
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B\ao two Utile brass kettles, a oopper pot to make chooo- 
late, and a gridiron." The traDsition from tongs to 
•boTel is easily made, and it is easy to identify the latter 
with the '* fyr sceofl " of the Anglo-Saxons. A writer io 
Jfofe$ and Queries describes a fire-shovel of the sixteenth 
oeotarj as ** with a grate to sift the seacole with/' and 
the reader will recognize how closely this description 
tallies with the fire-irons lying in his own fender. 

Although we hsTe the great authority of Dean Swift to 
stir the fire with the tongs if the poker be out of the way, 
there are not many of ns brave enough to face the bad 
luck which the old women tell us would certain follow 
sueh a proceeding. It is easy to understand that a poker 
would not be so necessary for a wood-fire burning on the 
hearth as it is with a coal- fire in a grate or stoTP, and 
that will account for the fact that we haye no mention of 
it earlier than the thirteenth century. We are told that 
In those days it had two large prongs, and was called 
*'the fire- fork." There is no well-known reference to the 
I>oker in general literature until we come to the writings 
of Swift; and to a hnmorous song by Smart, entitled 
"Where's the Poker?" 

*' Corse on the author of these wrongs, 
In her own bed she f onnd the tongs ; 
(Hang Thomas for an idle Joker), 
In her own bed she found the poker T 

There is a custom practiced with the poker that has 
been varionsly explained. It is belieyed by many good 
houaewiyes that a poker placed across a weak fire will 
help to draw it up. Dr. Johnson fell foul of this and told 
Boewell that it was a superstition bom of monkish times, 
when the sign of the cross was thought to haye a potent 
inflaenoe even on the burning of a fire. And Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, speaking on the same snbjeot, attacks the oustom 
in a sentence that for ponderous words is worthy of Dr. 
Johnaon himself: "Whoeyer entertains the supposition 
that a poker put across the fire can make it bum, proyes 
himself to have^ neither a qnalitatiye nor a qnantitatiye 
idea of physical causation." The opinions of these two 
great men are certainly worthy of attention, but apart 
from the testimony of Uie old women, there is said to be 
Boientifio evidence to support the old custom. We haye 
no space for either, but woald like to mention a curious 
item of scientific information from Chamhere^s Useful 
Information fw the People, Speaking of the folly of 
blowing strong draughts into a weak fire, the writer addf, 
*' A cold poker held near the flame of a lighted candle will 
extinguish it." Herein is a marvelous thing, a poker 
placed oyer a weak fire will draw it up, but placed near a 
lighted candle will put it out 

Bat all this while, t)ie fender has been waiting ; and in 
spite of the prominent place it now takes, and the magni- 
f&oent forme it occasionally assumes, in point of age it is 
a mere mushroom in comparison with the fire-irons that it 
now supports with so much dignity. 

Dr. Johnson in his wonderful dictionary with its mass 
of illustrative quotations, has no reference attached to the 
word fender^ and contents himself with describing it as 
**a well-known protection of the floor from coals falling 
out of the fire." But that explanation does suggest the 
probable time when the fender was first used. It belongs 
eyidently to the era of wooden floors and raised grates, 
and possibly we must look for its introduction to the time 
when coal came into general use. Toward the end of the 
seyenteenth century wood became scarce, but was more 
highly esteemed than coal, if we may judge by an extract 
from a letter written by Lord Brandon to his wife in 168^ 
in which he accuses her of "sitting in another room 



to entertain company by a coal fire, as if he refused heir 
wood.'* : 

In his *< Social Life of the Beign of Queen Anne/* B£r. 
Ashton tells us that "the houses were principally heated 
with coals except in the bedrooms, and coals being all 
seaborne, prices were sometimes yery high. In 1702».j 
83 shillings per chaldron was charged for coals in the. 
Pool." Under these circumstances it is not surprising to- 
find that **the stoves used to burn coal were small and 
portable, taking the place of the old andirons, and stand* 
ing upright in the somewhat wide chimney." Mr. Ash* 
ton also quaintly adds, that ** the modern Queen Anne'S' 
stoyes bear yery little resemblance to the genuine artide." 
Howeyer modem its origin the fender is now a yery 
ornamental as well as useful addition to the fireside. It 
has been pointed out as a proof of English domesticity 
that *'the skill in forging or delicate castings which with 
the English go to the paraphernalia of the chimney cor* 
ner would in France be layished upon the elaborate intri- 
cacy of an exterior balcony, or in Italy upon some oma-- 
mental bracket — to carry a banner." It cannot be denied 
that brass fenders, copper coal-scuttles, and brass-handled 
fire*iroD8 make a nice show and reflect to advantage the^ 
ruddy glow of the fire. • 

The modern chimney comer may not be so roomy, but 
neither is it so draughty as that which it has superseded^ 
and though we admire the open fires in pietures of baron- 
ial halls, we are glad that a less boisterous way of serving- 
the "lares and penates" has been discoyered. 

One of the most curious fenders I haye ever heard of is 
referred to in Espriella (Southey) : Letters from England ^ 
London, 1807, an extract from which appeared in an old 
yolume of Notes and Queries. The gentleman who sent it 
to the latter journal wished to know if he was to regard it 
as serious or satirical '* Pocket toasting-forks haye beei^ 
inrented, as if it were possible to want a toasting-fork in 
the pocket I and eyen this has been exceeded by the fertile 
genius of a celebrated projector, who ordered a pocket 
fender for his own use, which was to cost £200. The 
article was made, but as it did not please, payment was- 
refused. An action was in consequence brought, and the 
workman said, upon the trial, that'he'was sorry to disoblige^ 
so good a customer, and would willingly haye taken the^ 
thing back, but that really no one except the gentleman in 
question would eyer want a pocket fender. The same 
gentleman has contrived to have the whole set of fire-irons- 
made hollow instead of solid." 

The workman was quite right ; the demand for pocket 
fenders has neyer become general, and most of us are will- 
ing to leaye fire*irons and toasting-forks to that oorner of 
the home round which so many associations duster. 
Social life now centres where political life began — beside- 
the blazing fire. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

Br Isabel StuabtIBobsov. 

"In God's war 
Slackness is infamy.** ^SpanUk Oypsy. 

EinsusiASU is described by an eminent theologian of 
the last century, as '*a many-headed monster with dread-, 
ful effects," from whose clutches we are besought to keep-, 
ourselves. In reading religions works published at the-, 
beginning of this century, we find frequent mention made, 
of enthusiasm, and it is allied to and often synonymous 
with fanaticism. 

John Wesley tells us that **it is a disorder of the mind 

greatly hindering the exercise of reason, and eyery enthnsi*^. 

*ast is properly a madman." Addison deyotes one nomber 
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of the Spedator to a disoassion of the miseries resnlting 
from enthueiasm, dwelling espeoially on its religions form. 
To qnote his own words : *' An entlinsiast is like an ob- 
atinate elown and alwajs a madman, finthosiasiu has 
aomething in it of madness, and, like superstition, is one 
of the weaknesses of the human reason." 

It is not of this aspect of enthusiasm we wish to speak 
faeTCb bat rather of its beneficial influence. Wo may define 
it at an ardent zeal in the pursuit of anj object deemed 
4>iiidable, accompanied by an uncommon yigor of thought, 
ferror of spirit, Ti^aoity and strength. St Paul, both 
before aod after his oonyersion, was an enthusiast, pnr- 
auing with antiring zeal the work he had set himself to 
^perform. 

An eminent writer asserts that no man is eioellent in 
his profession who has not a strong tincture of enthusiasm 
in hifl temper, and it is the best augury of his success that 
he thinks that the profession he has adopted is the finest 
in the world. It does not make work easy, but helps ns 
to choose what is difficult ; *'it cannot melt rocks, but it 
•can scale tuem.** 

Without enthusiasm no real reform work is done, for it 
makes a man haye pluck to fight in a cause which he knows 
will not be won by him, which needs perhaps centuries of 
•enthusiastic labor to complete, but the needfulness of 
which impels him to throw himself, like Martins Onrtius, 
into the yawning chasm, doing his little for the great 
work. Many term him a mad fanatic, but " there's no sort 
of work could oyer be done well if you minded what fools 
eay. Ton must have it inside you that your plan is right 
•and that plan you must follow." 

A man conscious of enthusiasm for worthy aims is sus- 
tained under petty hostilities by the [memory of great 
workers who faaye before him fought their way, wounded 
-doubtless, but usdauoted, and who now hover in his 
mind *'as patron saints invisibly keeping." Our lifework 
never seems so easy as when our enthusiasm is aroused by 
the memory of some generons, self-risking deed. The 
•object of our toil seems a prize worth winning and we feel 
more certain of our power to attain it. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes asserts " that it is faith in some- 
-tbing and enthusiasm for something which makes a life 
worth looking at" Certainly few thinga are more enno- 
bling. It lifts a man from the commonplaoeness of re- 
spectable money-making in which thousands spend their 
lifa There are myriads of l)usine8s matters attended to, 
•speeches made, parties attended, dinners eaten, yes, even 
sermons preached, without one particle of enthusiasm 
redeeming them from ineffectuality. 

William Bossetti speaks of the rarity of enthusiastic 
admiration for people or work, defining enthusiastic appro- 
•ciation as the only genuine kind. Our Lord, upon the 
oross, by His example teaches us how far enthusiasm may 
load us. Those about the cross jeered, crying, ** He saved 
•others ; Himself He cannot save," and in those words lies 
one of the inseparable results of enthusiasm. He who 
throws himself into some noble cause, who, for the good 
of others, 

** Cbooses to walk high with a snblimer dread 
Bather than crawl in safety,** 

who, regardless of self, dedicates himself 

^Te nnpathed waters, nndreamed-of shores, most certain 
To miieries enough,** ;; 

puts it beyond his power to live easily. He will save 
others^ ther^ore he cannot save himaeit 

*'It is the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes 
no Tictories without it Nothing is so contagious aa 
enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus 



—it moves stones, it charms brutes. Do not let ns ba 
afraid of it, or endeavor to curb its golden flighta in those 
over whom we may have inflaeooe. Soon enough the 
prose of the work-a-day world damps enthasiaam« aad 
afterward we may vainly endeavor to rekindle the extin- 
guished flame. I say again, do not be afraid of enthu- 
siasm. * There is more dearth of hearts than brains 
to-day.' The world is not starving so much for education 
as for warm, zealous interest in mankind." There is much 
truth in the answer of the Indian, who, when told that he 
had too much zeal said : «* I think it is better for the pot 
to boil over than not to boil at all" 



MOON LORE AND ECLIPSE SUPERSTITIONS. 

In the beginning, according to the Elder Edda, thaie 
were two worlds— Niflheim, or the nebnlous world, and 
Muspelheim, or the fire-world. Muspelheim was so hoi 
that it burned and blazed. The heavenly bodies were 
made from its sparks, and these were placed in the heavens 
by the gods, to give light to the world* 

** The sun knew not his proper sphere, 
The stars knew not their proper place, 
The moon knew not where her position was ; 
There was nowhere grass notil Bor's sons 
The ezpanse'did raise, by whom the great Midgard was made. 
From the south the sun shone on the walls; 
Then did the earth green herbs prodnce. 
The moon went ahead, the snn followed, 
Hii right hand held the steeds of heaven.** 

Mundilfare was the father of the sun and moon, and they 
were placed in the heavens. The sun travels at a greal 
rate, as if some one were pursuing her for her destruction. 
It was supposed that a wolf, called Skol, pursued the snn, 
and would one day overtake and devour her. In li]u 
manner a wolf called Hate — Hrodvitneson—ruDS before the 
snn, and pursues the moon, that will one day be caught by 
him. These two wolves are the sons of a giantess, who 
dwells in a wood called Jamved, situated east of Midgard 
(the earth, and the abode of a race of witches). The most 
formidable of all these witches is one called Msanagarm 
(moon-swallower). He is filled with the life-blood of men 
who draw near to their end, and he will swsUow up the 
moon, and stain the heavens and the earth with their 
blood : 

"The moon*s devonrer, in form most fiend-like, 

And filled with the life-blood of the dead and the dying; 

Beddens w:ih mddj gore the seats of the high gods.* 

Then shall the sunshine of Snmmer be darkened. 

And fickle the weather! Oonceive ye this or not?** ' 

A Mongolian myth asserts that ^ the gods determined to 
punish Arakho for his misdeeds ; bnt he hid so well thai 
no one could find his hiding-place. They therefore asked 
the sun, who gave an unRatisfactory answer ; but when th^ 
asked the moon, she told where he was. So Arakho was 
dragged forth and chastised. In revenge he pursues the 
sun and moon, and, whenever he comes near enough, an 
eclipse occurs. To help the sun and moon in th^r sad 
plight a tremendous noise is made, till Arakho is soared 
away. 

The Aleutians and the Icelanders apparently have the 
idea that the moon should be treated with great respeel^ 
otherwise she would punish them by throwing down 
stones. A story is told about an Icelander who stele a 
piece of cheese. Whilst he was eating it, he happened to 
notice the moon shining brightly overhead. He stuok a 
piece on the end of his knife and offered it to the moon. 
Another time a sheep-stealer, who was feastiog on a Isf of 
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vmitoo he bad etoleo, observed the moon shining bright 
«iid clear. He also ioyited the moon to take part in the 
ieael in the following words : 

" O moon, vnlt thou 
On thy month now 
This damiy bit of mutton eat ?" 

A Toice from the I eayens replied : 

<<Would8t thou, thief, like 
Thy cheek to strike 
This fair k^, aoorching red with heat?* 

A red*hbt key fell from the sky, burning oq the thief s 
•eheek a mark which remained for ever afterward. This 
mm supposed to haye originated the custom of branding 
thieves, though why a key should have been chosen in 
ibis case it is difficult to imagine. In Scotland, Devon- 
shire, and Oornwall, poiating at the moon is an insult to 
be carefully avoided, or the most dire results may follow. 

At Whitby, when the moon is surrounded by a halo of 
iratery clouds, the seamen say that there will be a change 
•of weather, for the moon-dogs are about An amusing 
story is told about a fisherman in Torquay. A gale having 
taken place during the night, he said he had fyreseen it, 
•a he had noticed a star ahead of the moon towing her, and 
another astern chasing her—*' I know'd 'twas coming safe 
snoagh.** 

In the Vedio h}*mns Bakha, the full moon, is supposed 
to make beautiful garments for night and morning, with a 
needle which can never be broken. She weaves together 
the roseate hues of morning, and the soft, mellow tints of 
•evening. The Danes have elves called ' ' Moon Folk. " The 
man of this race is like an old man with a low-crowned hat 
upon his head ; the woman is very beautiful in front, but 
behind she is hollow, like the dough-trough, and she has 
• sort of harp on which she plays and lures yonng men with 
it, mnd then kills them. The man is also an evil being, for 
if any one comes near him he opens his mouth and breathes 
upon the rash mortal, and his breath causes sickness. It 
is easy to see what this tradition means ; it is the damp 
marsh wind laden with foul and dangerous odors ; and the 
woman's harp is the wind playing across the marsh-rushes 
«l nightfall. In the ''Midsnmmer Night's Dream" the 
lairy queen says to the king : 

*' lliese are the forgeries of Jealousy : 
And never, since the middle Summer*s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
Bj pavdd fountain, or hy rushy hrook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind ; 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport 
1^0 night is now with hymn or carol blest ; 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air. 
That rheumatic diseases do abound : 
And this same progeny of evil comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 
We are their pasents and originaL** 

Among the Mexicans an eclipse of the moon is supposed 
1o be the moon devoured by a dragon. The Hindoos have 
the^snme belief, and both nations continued V> use the ex- 
pression long after they had discovered the true cause of 
ui eeUpee. Captain Beechman relates that one evening, 
when h« was at supper with some friends in the Island of 
Borneo, they heard a great noise outside. ** The natives 
were yeUing^ and clattering brass pans and gongs, and fir- 
ing off guns. When we inquired the reason of their ex- 
citement, one of the natives pointed up to the heavens, 
sftd said : ' Look there ; see, the devil is eating up the 
il'- 



Among the Chinese the belief exists that the moon dur- 
ing an eclipse is being devoured by a hungry monster. 
In order to frighten him away, and to save the moon from 
total destruction, certain ceremonies are performed by the 
Chinese mandarins, which form, in fact, part of their official 
business. An instrument made of bamboo splints is beaten, 
which makes a great noise, supposed to penetrate the very 
temple of heaveo itselt Tapers are lighted at the begin- 
ning of an eclipse, incense is burned, the mandarins pros- 
trate themselves on the ground, and the priests recite 
formulas, all this lasting until the eclipse has passed off 
Wo are naively told that they are invariably successful in 
<lriving away the hungry monster. 

At one time in Canton the sky happened to be cloudy 
anring an eclipse, and we are told that the courtiers con- 
gratulated the emperor that he had been spared the pain 
of seeing the sun devoured. 

Among some of the American Indian tribes a belief ex- 
ists that the moon is hunted by huge dogs, catching and 
tearing her till her soft light is reddened and put out by 
the blood fiowing from her wounds. 

At a lunar eclipse the Orinoco Indians would work 
hard, as they imagined the moon was vailing herself in 
anger at their habitual laziness. 

It was customary among the Bomans to take their 
brazen pots and pans and beat them together, making a 
most unearthly noise, during an eclipse. They also lit 
torches and firebrands, and carried them about with them, 
hoping by these means to release the moon. The Mexicans 
would make a great noise during the eclipee with musical 
instruments, and would make their dogs howl, hoping the 
moon would have pity on them because of their cries. The 
Greeks did likewise, and they explained this strange custom 
by saying that the big dog was swallowing the sun, and 
they could prevent him from doing so by whipping the 
little ones. 

The people of Tahiti were filled with terror during an 
eclipse, and would go to the temple and pray for the 
moon's release. They would offer pre^nta to the god 
whom they supposed to be swallowing the moon. 

The Sinalos fancied that a battle was Uking place in the 
moon, of great consequence to those on earth. The people 
would encourage the moon by shouting and yelling, and 
would shoot fligLts of arrows at her, so as to distract the 
enemy. 

In eclipses of the moon the Greenlanders carry boxes 
and kettles to the roofs of their houses, and beat on them 
as hard as they can. The Lithuanians think a demon is 
attacking the chariot of the sun; darkness comes, and 
though the sun will be saved many times, yet it must be 
destroyed at the end of the world. Among the Moors the 
people ran about as if mad during an eclipse, firing their 
rifles, so as to frighten the monster, who, they suppose, 
wishes to devour the orb of day. The women bang copper 
vessels together, making a noise to be heard at a very great 
distance. 



A STBAHOB story of a dog is told by the Secretary of 
King's College Hospital, London, who says that one Sun- 
day morning a wounded collie was brought to the door of 
the hospital by two terriers. They barked, and caused thtt 
door to be opened, and then left The oallie, one of 
whose arteries had been accidentally severed by some 
glass, was treated by the house-surgeon. By the blood- 
tracks it wss found that he had made his way straight 
from the scene of the injury to the hospital-doora. Tbs 
story is remarkable, but scarcely more incredible thaa 
other facts that have proved stranger than fiction. 
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FUBST WILLOW.—' 



' ESTBSB LOOKED BACK. 8HB FANOZBD 8HI HXIBD DALB'B TOZGB SBN DIMO A. LAST GBSBBINO WOBD 
TO HEB. OH, WHT HAD HE NOT OOKB WITH HBB V* 



PUSSY WILLOW. 

By Millie W. Carpenter. 



"liusio— awake her I Strike I*' All the stage acces- 
sories are here. Pall back the curtain ! Enter two I 

Yesterday I was listening to Stemdale Bennett's 
'•Dawn, Gentle Flower 1" It is the flower of Truth here 
now coming into this dim apartment — a lad and a 
young girl together. They are radiant but subdued — 
subdued by just the faint likeness of a shadow cast on 
their brightness, for Death has but just now left the 
threshold. 

•'What a funny, little, dark old room !" cries the girL 

The boy turns round and faces her with contradicting 
eyes in a flame. 

" It is not funny, it is not little, and it is not always 
dark as it has been to-day It is a dear old room, 
Esther." 

V0L.XXnL No. 5.-24 



The girl puts her hands into her apron-pockets and 
wheels about, taking in her surroundings with examin- 
ing eyes. 

'' Ah, yes I You like it, and that makes a difllerence ; 
but I think it is a dismal room, Dale I Why don't you 
have curtains up at the windows ?" 

'' Curtains !" echoes Dale, with all a boy's defiant 
scorn roused to defend his own. *'That is just like a 
woman. You would shut out all the splendid view 
yonder" — he made a gesture full of eloquence — "just 
for the sake of curtains." 

**0h, weUI of course, if you like the view." Esther 
dropped the subject. She went up to a small picture, a 
smoky India print, hanging on the wall, its black frame 
relieved against the red paper. ''What a queer old 
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picture ; but the girl is pretty, what I can make out of 
h^. Who ifl it ? I suppose it has a history." She ran 
her fbiger over the text, trying to decipher it. " Das — 

Wanderjahre " — she spelled the letters out — " von Oh, 

it*s JBomething nasty and unknown," she cried out, in a 
disgusted tone. ''I can't read it." 

" It means the Wandering of Psyche," the boy came 
to Bsther's aid. ** There is a book on the table telling 
about it" 

**.Oh, IB there ? Which one is it ?" Esther ran to the 
table and opened the first book she chanced to touch. 
She bent her fair young forehead over the yellow, ancient 
page a moment, and then the same vexed expression that 
had- been in her eyes when she turned from the picture 
on the wall came back, intensified. '* I can't read it. 
It is— it is " 

'* It is German," said the lad, finally. ''It is a book 
of mythology." 

•*0h, indeed!" said Esther, frigidly; **and why do 
you not have books one can read ?" Her voice changed — 
the expression of her face changed. '' Oh, I hate to be 
00 ignorant I wish— oh, I wish I knew things I" 

Tears rose to her dear and large brown eyes. 

•* Those were my uncle David's books," said the boy, 
with a slight lowering of the voice as he named the dead 
man, who had just been carried out of his home, to the 
place on the hillside where he had elected ^ finish the 
journey lying beyond the life he had left here. 

** Poor man 1 He had to leave them," she whispered. 

" He was very fond of his books," said Dale, coming to 
the girl's side. *' Sometimes, you know, he acted as if 
he was afraid of them." 

** Afraid ; but why ?" asked the girl. " Afraid !" 

"Oh, it was a sort of superstition," answered Dale. 
" You know how one of our ancestors, old Captain Joshua 
Cumberbourne, brought them from Paris. It was in the 
days of the Revolution, and everything was tumbled into 
the streets. An old priest, or scholar, was guarding a 
great heap of these on the sidewalk, and he raved and 
called down curses on Captain Cumberbourne's head 
when his treasures were torn away from him." 

•* Oh, poor man ! But why did they take them ?" 

" Because — oh, because it was the rule, I fancy," was 
Dale Cumberboume*s careless answer. **Bufc the cnrse 
felL There has never been a scholar in the Cumber- 
bourne family since then. We detest books !" 

The boy spoke with determined emphasis, and the 
words left his lips heavy with unregretting meaning. 

''It makes my uncle David's will the more strange," 
Dale turned back to say ; " that we should go to school — 
you and I, Esther — for the next six years." 

"To school!" Esther opened wide clear eyes of 
astonished joy. " To school, Dale, you and I ! Oh, I am 
so glad !" 

" Are you ?" was Dale's gloomy response ; " but I am 
not. I detest the thought of it. I want to stay home, 
here at Pussy Willow. " 

"Master Cumberbourne! Oh, you are here I" The 
door had opened quietly, and old Mehitable, the house- 
keeper, stood before them. " Mr. Morris desires to see 
you — and you, too. Miss Endicott, before he goes. He is 
waiting in the parlor." 

II. 
" Aotd so we are to go to school," cried Esther. "We 
are to go to school ! Ob, I am so glad !" They were 
back in l£e red room again, and standing by the table. 
She touched the German text-book with caressing fin- 
gers. All the scholar's hunger, unappeased* WM ia her 



look and in her voice. "I shall know you !" she said to 
the book. 

•"To school!" There was no responsive feeling in 
Dale's quiet voice. " I don't want to go. I want to stay 
here at Pussy Willow. I like home best" 

" But you can't stay here always !" cried Esther. " You 
will want to go out in the world to see life." 

" I can see enough of life here," said the boy, sturdily. 
" Oh, Etty, I love the woods and streams, the birds and 
the blossoms here —I love them I They are me ! Why 
must I leave them ? Why did my uncle David will it ? 
Why could he not leave me here in peace ? And you 
should stay with me always, Esther ! — you and I, \kex% 
together at Pussy Willow ! We should be so happy, 
dear!" 

" Yes, Dale, but " The girl paused and drew back. 

She could not say to the disappointed boy what she more 
than guessed at, that there was a penalty for failure, and 
if the lad missed what the dead man bade him strive for, 
then Pussy Willow and its meadows, 'woods and streams 
were lost to him for ever. 

"Yes, Dale," she ventured gently to say ; "but you 
know we must study. It was your uncle's wish. Mr. 
Morris read it to us. He wanted you to succeed — to show 
the world a Cumberbourne scholar once more, and so — 
when the real will is read " 

"Well," said Dale, dreamily, " what then ?" 

"You— you He said — ^you must show that you 

have earned the prize," stammered the girL 

" The prize ! Pussy Willow is mine in any case," said 
the dreamy boy, in his sweetest song-like tone. " Come " 
— ^he touched his violin— "lot us go and sing our lai^i 
song to the brooks." 

" Oh, not now. Your uncle " 

Esther shrank back. 

" My uncle ! He is only sleeping ! My violin sliall 
soothe him. He loved music. Come !" 



III. 



Youth runs an agile race. The nerves beat steadily, 
the blood runs strong and sweet ; hope and anticipation 
are stars that rise for ever in the horizon when the son 
goes down. Dale Cumberbourne bore his banishm^ii 
from Pussy Willow well, for a time. The novelty ol 
school allured him ; and then there were Esther's letters : ' 

" Oh, I do love this life !" she wrote, rapturously. " How can I 
ever thank Mr. Morris, or your uncle, enough for g/ving me en- 
trance to this Temple of Knowledge! (classic phrase). Deep in 
German lore am I. Do you remember 'The WanderlngB of 
Psyche *?— the book we looked at in the library «t Pussy Willow ? 
I can trace her, in a dim way, through the German gottuials. 
And oh, how I twist myself around these awful Dutch combina- 
tions, coming over their rough solidity successfully with my soft 
English tongue. And, then, my painting " 

But Dale put the letter down here. Pnssy Willow ! 
He could hear again the rustle of the vine about the bal- 
cony, of Summer nights. His face took the quick and 
keen-pointed expression of some wild-wood creature list- 
ening for an answer to its calL 

He put the letter aside and applied himself t« hia 
studies ; but labor palled. He heard, above the voices of 
his tutor and his mates, the old, sweet call of birds in the 
paths of Pussy Willow fields. He heard, above the de- 
clamation of his class, the trickle of the rain from beech 
and birch boughs. The partridge whirred and made his 
ear dull to the morning and the evening bell, calling to 
lessons. The chestnuts that the squirrel dropped as it 
leaped to higher vantage-ground lay brown with October 
frosts across Dale's path of duty. 
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He could bear it no longer — ^tliis lying awake of nighta, 
hearing the vines crackle in the wind about the home- 
porch 80 fxkT away. He would go home. And then he 
read Esther's last letter : 

" ( am sure I grow an Inch eyery time I open my Germaa 
books, and I'am sure my head grows thicker every day with all 
the lining of learning I put into it ... I can think Vie toall with 
the l>0Bt of the philosophers. And oh, gracious " 

(Here Dale glanced down with some expression at the 
Hebrew lexicon lying on his table ; it was lying shut 
under a volume, open, of Ohauoer's '^Legende of Goode 
Women-") 

" Oh, what do you think?' I am reading * Hermann and Doro- 
thea ' ; tramp, tramp, tramp, the gutturals go marching. And oh, 
at fiach times, for the song of your .vanished violin 1 for the touch 
of your vanished hand, dear Dale ! Time's up, yet wait — 

' Hit den Lippen, mit den Hftnden, 
Will ich GrQsse zu dir senden,* 

for I dream of you and Pussy Willow.'' . . . 

Dale Cumberboume went straight to his professor. 

**I want to go back to Pussy Willow, sir," he began, 
very quietly ; a shut-in vehemence was vibrating in his 
voice — his eyes shone feverishly — there was an unusual 
color in his cheek. 

Professor Eubick looked a little put out. 

"You are not ill? You have had no message — no 
bad news ?" 

" No, sir ; nothing of that sort ; but I wish to be al- 
lowed to go back for a while.** 

"I don*t see the fitness of your going just at this 
time. You are asking a very unusual thing. Your 
guardian, Mr. Morris, expects you to keep on with your 
studies. He is very anxious. He would not approve 
year leaving now," said Professor Eubick, in a dissatis- 
fie.1 way. Nevertheless, he was not satisfied with Dale*s 
looks. He was pale, thin. 

*' I am aware that my request is ill-timed," said Dale, 
in a sombre way. ** I put it as. a favor, sir, and I beg you 
will not let Mr. Morris know. It would only vex him, 
aid— I must go. It*s no use staying on here, feeling 
as I do now !" 

"Well, well, since you must.** said the professor, a 
little testily. He was put out, but the lad was a Cumber- 
bourne of the east coast, and he could afifbrd to lower his 
crest to one of that illustrious family. 

So Dale went, and that was the beginning of the end. 
What were books ? what Greek or Hebrew lore, now that 
the birds sung in the misty morning hollows, and the 
Bonnd of the sea came from beyond, there, where the 
Atlantic lay behind the hills and wood ? 
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•• « Whkk morning comes with safiron dressed.* I like 
that." Dale took up his violin. ** Saffron is a good word 
—an Oriental word. I wonder it's not oftener in Eng- 
lish literature.** 

** Oh, Dale, you think so much of these things !** cried 
Esther, grown now into a tall, beautiful slip of a girl 
student, aged not quite eighteen. *'If you had cared 
for your studies as much !*' 

"Well, I didn't; I couldn't,*' answered Dale, with 
some protest " You know I always said I should fail 
I did not expect to succeed. I did not care for ii" 

"Don't say that; you surely cared a little." 

"Well, perhaps — a little— not much ; and that was be- 
cause my uncle David cared for it so much. If I tried 
at all, it was when I thought of hinu Sat it was not in 
me." 



He laughed, puHing the hair back from his face. He 
had grown into a tall and handsome youth, with bonny 
blue eyes that always had a tender softness in them like 
a woman's. A yellow mustache curved above the mouth, 
that always smiled and sang and had a pleasant greeting 
for those about him. A comely youth, gentle, home- 
loving, yielding, with little of a man's brusque ways. 

"No hero— he will never do a heroic deed,** thought 
Esther, with undeserved scorn. " Why has he not more 
strength ? He is like a woman.** 

'*Any way, it doesn*t matter,** he began, taldng up 
the subject once more with a fretful distaste. "Only I 
am glad it*s over. Morris will be furioi^ It*8 a nice 
thing for me that he*s over in London, lam up with the 
gout.*' 

" Oh, Dale, don't be heartless 1" 
" I am not heartless. I have got only too much heart 
Witness my congratulations to you. Why, you suc- 
ceeded, you gathered all the laurels ; not a little leaf for 
me— yet I'm not a bit jealous.** 

He smiled at her loyally. His fair face was softly 
flushed, like a woman*s face when she blushes ; his blue 
eyes shone. 

" Yes, I succeeded,** said Esther, standing before this 
lover, breathing love in every tone and gesture ; herself 
looking cool and clear and unstirred as any pearl over 
which a hot sunshine slips. "I succeeded, and I am 
proud." Her beautiful, large-lidded eyes opened as if 
receiving light. " Only I should be happier if you had 
succeeded, too. Dale. You ought to have done so.** 

" Don't !'* cried Dale, in an impatient way. " I am 
satisfied. I am master of Pussy Willow. What more do 
I want ? Pussy Willow is mine, and you are here ; it is 
enough." 

"But if you should be disappointed,** urged the girL 
"You know it was said at the time that your uncle male 
conditions.*' 

" What conditions ?" Dale turned on hi8 companion 

with some heat. " There were no conditions to be made. 

The old home is mine ; he could not take it from me. 

And how should you know about it ?" 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

"I don't know. I know nothing ; only it was a sort 

of talk — a mist in the air— a voice *' 

** I should think so. And now we are here, you and I 
always — only you and I. It is what I have always 
dreamed of —you and I and home. Home here at iPussy 
Willow." 

" I hope you will be very happy, dear,** she said, with 
gentle coldness. "I shall think of it when I am gone. ** 
" Gone !*' 

"You know I am going back to Hadley." Esther 
caught the white flame illuminating his face. "But I 
shall come back to visit you. You will keep a place for 
me here," with a little pale smile as she shrunk before 
bis look. 

"Keep a place for you 1" he cried, with hot fervor. 
" Your place is here, always here, with me. Where else 
should it be ?" 

" You must know I am going back to my work," said 
the girl, steadily. "I have accepted responsibilities, 
and must not break my word." 

" Your work I" Dale laughed scornfully. "A woman's 
work is to make a home ; to — to make some one happy." 
His voice fell a little before Esther*s steady silence. He 
felt her strength in the very air he breathed. " Of what 
use was your study ?" he broke out again in angry soonu 
"There are men enouprh, old graybeards and dreamers, 
to fill those places. It's not a woman's place.' 
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"** Dale, don*t harden me against you. Till now I have 
cared for you— a little," said Esther, very gently. 

Instantly the boy flnng himself down before her. He 
pnt tender arms about her. The flame in his eyes dried 
the tears that would have flowed, while his voice broke 
in words of passionate caressing. 

*^* Oh, my love ! Oh, my little love ! did I hurt you ? 
But it was because you broke into my beautiful dream 



hair. He was knealing by her, and his head was leaning 
against her arm. 

**Poor boy !" she said, softly ; " poor boy !*' 

Dale looked up with a glad rejoicing in his eyes. 

''You will stay I** he cried, triumphing in his fancied 

victory. ** You will stay ! Only think, dear "—he checked 

the negation of her glance by his strong joy — " only think 

of the happiness we can have ! You shall be mistress of 
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with your hard Teasoning. It was such a beautiful 
dream, Etty, and I have gone on making it more beauti- 
ful all these years." 

He shook his fair hair back from his forehead and 
looked up into Esther's face with grave and tender 
jTride. 

'* It was like a piece of music, finished and ready for 
the player ; it was like a song made ready to be sung ; it 
was because I loved you so, Esther, that I dreamed it" 

Esther put her hand softly on the fair waves of his 



all here I I give you my life I my very heart and soul ! 
my fortune ! You shall have all things when you are mj 
wife !" said this Adam to his Eve. " Pussy Willow shall 
be our fair paradise I our world !" 

Her heart hardened against him with every word he 
spoke. She rose and pushed him away from her. 

** You give too much I" she cried out, sharply. "Do 
you think a true woman wants all that ? Why not be a 
man, and work ? What use is there here for me at Pnssj 
Willow— another idle dreamer?". 
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She wonld not melt, even when hia widened eyes 
^emed to shudder away from hers in agonj. 

" As for me, I shall go back to my work to-morrow." 
She moved away from him, but paused, her hand upon 
the door, and, hesitating, looked back. 

**Good-by !** she said, with the shadow of a famt re- 
gretting in her voice. Her lips moved with the burden 
of a wish that was in her heart. **I hope you will be 
hax>py. Some day, come and tell me of some other hap- 
piness you have found.'* 

She left him there, and went to her own room. With 
her brow pressed against the window-pane, she stood 
muring, looking out upon the fair landscape. For it was 
fair— it was an inheritance worth prizing, this Pussy 
Willow I But another picture, large and lofty, filled her 
vision ! Another face was mirrored in the clear oiystal of 
her maiden thought. Eyes, deep and grave, and filled 
with a scholar's joy, gave answering love to hers I An- 
other hand, whose very lightest touch thrilled every 
nerve in her body, was stretched out to take hers and 
help her on her way I And oh, joy ! — oh, perfect, peer- 
less happiness !— how every nerve and fibre in her young 
body sprang forth rejoicing to meet him ! 

*'He loves me, and I am his !" that would be the per- 
fect flower of Thought, when that thought of love should 
flower ; for, as yet, no word had been spoken. 

Suddenly, though she had heard no step in the room, 
Esther felt a hand laid on her arm. She turned, in some 
alai'm. The room was dim with the darkness of coming 
night, and at the first glance she scarcely recognized the 
tall and bent figure of the white-haired old woman 
standing beside her in the shadow. 

'*Mehitable,"the girl cried, in some trepidation, "has 
anything happened ? what is the matter ?" 

Something in the old woman's look and attitude awed 
her. The large, commanding figure towered over her. 
A white shawl was pinned across her breast ; her deep 
eyes were bright with fires sunken, but not gone out. 

"Mehitable," what is the matter ?" the girl cried 
again. " Is anybody sick ? are you in trouble ?" 

*'So this was why you came," the old woman began, 
ncr eyes fixed on Esther's pale, frightened face ; **to take 
my boy's inheritance ! For gain, gain, gain I" 

" I don't know what you mean !" faltered Esther, 
shrinking back against the walL 

"My boy's inheritance first, and now his heart — his 
happiness I" The old woman lifted a long, gaunt hand, 
pointing upward. " To steal it all, to take it all ! Have 
I not found it written : ' Behold, tlus have I found, 
saith the preacher, counting one by one, to find out the 
account : one man among a thousand have I found ; but 
a woman among all those have I not found. ' Not one ! 
And you ! why did you come here ?" she demanded, in a 
terrible tone, pressing closer on the terrified girL 

** I did not come for anything," cried Esther, in a pale 
terror. " I do not want anything ! I do not understand 
you I" 

"He was a masterful man," began Mehitable, in an- 
other, deeper tone, her deep-set eyes flaming revenge- 
fully with quick -kindled fire from memory's ashes. "A 
dark and resolute, revengeful, set old man ! He lived 
and died the same. I knew him all his sombre life. 
Did he think his will alone, unaided of God, could bring 
back to the men of Cumberboume, against that dead 
priest's curse, the scholar's fiaming fire of learning that 
had long gone out ? Never, never, never I" 

Esther shuddered and drew back, crouching against 
the walL 

" David Cumberboume, in his grave, would rob my 



boy, yho failed in the race with you I He would h*Te 
taken Pussy Willow from Dale to give to you, who strore 
for a prize my boy laughed at. But there was one who 
watched !" Her eyes flamed over Esther's bowed face. 
" But I~I was faithful I saved Pussy Willow to my 
boy. It is his— not yours, not yours, not yours !" 

Her voice seemed to rush in terrific volley from lier 
withered throat, as she cried out, loudly : 

"They shall never take it from him to give to you ! 
You toiled for that ! You would take it, and take his 
happiness, too. Yea I weU was it written : ' And I find 
more bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares 
and nets, and whose hands as bands.' Oh, woe, woe, 
woe ! You come to take my boy's home I You come to 
take his life !" 

She tossed her arms above her head ; her white hair 
fell down upon her shoulders, wrapping her face as in a 
shroud. 

" Oh, stop !" cried Esther, covering her fiice as aha 
fell on her knees ; " stop, for pity's sake. Why do joa 
say such things ? How can you think such things ?" 

But even as she said it her heart sank down in dismar. 
Was it not what she herself had always dimly guessed at ? 
Had she not hinted it to Dale. And now — now she was 
here, it would seem, to claim her prize — the double prize 
she had won. In her strong young flight in proud am- 
bition upward, sha had snatched at the laurel crown of 
study — she had won it ~ and won also Pussy Willow away 
from Dale, who would not strive. 

"Oh, I never thought," she moaned, "I never once 
thought And Dale " 

She shrunk away from the biting, blistering thought — 
Dale, whose inheritance she had taken from him — he 
knew nothing of all this, and he had offered her every- 
thing. He would have given her his home, which waa 
hers now, she thought, and she had turned from him, 
taking everything that was his. She had turned away 
from him, leaving him behind her — standing empty- 
handed behind her — she having alL 

And he loved Pussy Willow so. What would he 
think of her ? Oh, she must find him. Before he knew 
of these things she must find him — she must What 
must she do? 

"Oh, dreams, dreams, dreams," she moaned ; "must 
I give you up ? I was so proud to work ; I wanted to do 
so much." 

Then she saw Dale, his home in his heart, going forth 
homeless through her. She knew him so well in hia 
pride, turning his back on Pussy Willow, that she had 
won from him, going out into the world — a wanderer. 

Oh, she must find him I She staggered to her fe^t, 
finding herself alone — ^Mehitable gone. She felt dizzy 
and sick. 

In the dimness of the unlighted room she found her 

way to the sofa, and dropping on it, face downward, 

strove tc choke back the sobs that filled her breast. It 

was cruel — cruel. 

****** 

She must have dozed ; she seemed to dream ; she was 
listening to music. Was that her schoolmate playing 
again, as in school's happy days, the merry melody of 
"Ole Virginny"? The ratthng notes fiew onward — 
they seemed to come nearer — " Ole Virginny — Ole Vir- 
ginny — Ole Virginny shore. " 

Esther woke, shivering. Had she brought the music 
with her out of Dreamland ? for it was all about her—in 
her ears— in the darkness that filled the room. Pre* 
sently she sat up. She began to realize where she was. 
She was in her own room, and the music came from the 
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hall where Dale was sitting, keeping watch across tbe 
threehold of her door. 

Poor Dale ! Conld she now afford to do less than he 
had done ? — offer all to him. She had said he was ''no 

liero." And she 

Again she slept, and always the music whirled about 
her in her dreams. It followed her through all the 
hoxirs of night, dancing its witch measure till morning 
came, and she awoke, feeling chill and strange and sad. 
* * * * « « 

She stepped out in the hall and found Dale Ijing on 
the floor, his violin bj his side. His face was pale and 
heavy, as if he had mourned. Esther gave one look 
about her, then she knelt by the boy*s side. 

•* Dale !'* she cried, softly touching him. ** Dale, wfiike 
up. Morning is come." 
He started up at her call. 

"Wake up !" she said, smiling softly. ''Morning is 
ecMne." 

He looked incredulously in her face. Then he read a 
story there. He laid his face against her heart, as a 
child might have done, to hide his tears of joy. 

So that was the end of it I Marriage ! Ring, wedding- 
bells ! 

The brief time they were engaged was one long, sweet 
day of love-making for Dale. 

"You would never let me so much as wbisper the 
vrord love to you," he said, happily ; ** I must say it all 
now." 

If Esther answered blowly, or not at all, perhaps it was 
just as welL Like many another lover, Dale was happy 
if his mistress listened and smiled. 

Mr. Morris saw them just a moment It was after they 
were married. He came hurrying up to where the young 
eouple sat on the deck of the steamer, for Europe was 
of course on the cards — London and Switzerland, the 
Alps and Italy. 

" I might have saved myself all this trouble coming to 
look after you," g^rowled old Morris. "You are doing 
very welL And so you thought it well to take both 
prizes." 

He turned suddenly to Esther. 

The young wife lifted startled eyes. A painful color 
flew into her face. 

" Both prizes !" she stammered, and stopped. 
*'You distanced Dale in the race for knowledge, and 
then you took him. Was it out of pity for the boy, or 
eeuld not you leave Pussy Willow behind ?" 

Something in the young wife's pallid expression 
ohecked the garrulous flow of words. 

"I thought— I thought—" she faltered— "I did not 
know," she said, bravely. She was looking straight be- 
fore her. " I have made a mistake. I did not think I 
was taking Pussy Willow with Dale." 

The old lawyer was watching her face keenly. If he 
suspected the truth, he did not say so ; but his shrewd 
fBoe was drawn with puckered lines. 

"Perhaps it*s best as it is, my dear. I hope you will 
be happy. I, too, was deceived. And David Cumber- 
bourne may have changed his mind at the last. Take 
eare of Dale, he is none too strong ; but you'll be home 
at Pussy Willow within the year." 
The bell was ringing. People were hurrying ashore. 
" Time's up !" shouted Dale, from the heaps of rugs on 
which he was lying. 

" What was Morris saying to you ?" D^le asked, when 
his wife joined him. "Was he talking about that miss- 
ing, mythical will ? It's a fad of his. He can't get it out 
of his head." 



He laughed, tossing an orange up in his hand ana 
catching it as it felL 

"As if Pussy Willow could have been taken away fronl 
me ! But I shall give it to you, my wife. It is our 
Garden of Eden I" said the young Adam to his Eve. 

How radiant he was ! As if they were the first I 
They glided away seaward, and they left paradise be- 
hind them for the world that lay without its gates. 
Esther stood apart, looking vaguely about her. She 
had thought to make a great sacrifice, and it had ended 
in this bathos. Was it always so ? Was renunciation a 
cup that soured for ever at the lips ? She had meant 
nobly. She had given the supreme gift — ^her lifeblood I 
And now friends were making rattling mockery of it all 
in her ears : 

" Did you take Dale for sake of Pussy Willow ?" Be- 
fore her marriage vows were spoken, she had torn out of 
its case one pictured face. She had banished from 
memory the sound of one beloved voice. She had 
washed from her hand the touch of beloved kisses. 
The turf was yet green above that grave. 

Was it too late ? She started forward. 

" Esther I" she heard Dale's voice calling. Then she 
remembered. She went and sat down by her young 
husband's side. 

" I thought you were going to jump over into the sea 
just now," said the boy husband to the girl wife* " Isn't 
this delightful ! How happy we are going to be 1" He 
leaned his head against her knee. " To go away and see 
everything ; and then, after all is over, to come hWk to 
Pussy Willow 1" 

The young couple loitered through Europe, plucking 
such fiowers of travel as suited their fancy besi. People 
who met them spoke of them afterward with admiration 
of their youth, their simple manners, their devotion to 
each other. At the very last, they chanced on a little 
hamlet in Switzerland, among the mountains. It was so 
quiet, so quaint, so filled with the breath and color of the 
past, that they lingered on and on. It was a season of 
bright sunshine, of melting snow, of Alpine flowers 
bursting below the glaciers. Some timid people, afraid 
of floods, began to talk of going away. 

One night the young couple were wakened by a sud- 
den, awful shock. It was midnight. They could hear 
the tramp of feet, voices, cries-^the roar of plunging, 
rolling water. 

" I'll go and see what is the matter," said Dale. 

Esther sat up in bed, trying, sleepily, to put the 
dreams out of her eyes. The sounds grew louder, nearer, 
more terrifying. She got up and began to dress. 

Presently Dale came in, not showing any haste. He 
was pale. There was a smile on his lips. 

"I'm afraid you'll have to take a boat-ride in the 
dark," he said, coming up to her. " The flood is rising." 
He spoke as if she must know all about it. " Get some- 
thing on you ! Make haste /" 

His words were all concentrated tone. Esther obeyed 
him quietly, asking a question or two. 

"Have you got anything on your feet ?" 

She showed the boots she had slipped on without 
stockings. 

" No, don't stop for that. Put this on 1" 

He was fastening a great fur cloak about her. 

" You see, I've bribed an old fellow with a boat down 
there." Esther never knew what gold Dale had poured 
out to purchase that one chance in the boat " Hell 
keep it for me if he can, but— those poor creatures, the 
women and children, are half insane with ft-ight" 

He held her in his arms a moment* 
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"There!" he laughed, releasing her. "Come now I 
The first chance I got for you was taken. The poor crea- 
tures just rushed in and swamped it. It*s awful !" 

And all this time the cries, the sobs, the wild plunge 
and shock of rising, drifting water, the shrieks of women 
and children ! 

Esther had a dim sense of being hurried through it all. 
She knew she was lifted through the g^eat stone window, 
down, out ! She felt the rocking of the boat ; she shiv- 
ered in the draft of icy air ; she caught the rushing swirl 
of the drifting current beneath her. The red glare of 
moving lights flared over her, and oat over the water, 
showing the wild, scared faces, the gleaming eyes. 

** Dale !" she shrieked. " Dale !" 

Just then a woman with a little child in her arms 
threw herself forward, with a loud, maniacal scream. 

** Dale !" cried Esther, in a shrill terror. 

She saw her husband bending forward. The light 
showed the smile on his lips, his fair, golden hair tossed 
in the wind, in the red light that flamed over him. 

.** Yes ; I am here." She never forgot the smile on his 
lips as he looked down on her, bending forward from the 
great open window. ** Keep a brave heart !" he called. 

"Come ! Oh, Dale I you must come with me !" the 
young wiie called back to him. 

They were lowering the woman with the child in her 
arms to a place by her side in the boat 



" Don*t be afraid — I shall be near you ! Don't fear bnt 
I shall be near you, dear !" 

The boat was moving away, carefully and still more 
carefully. What is this always drifting, drifting past in 
the black, icy water ? The woman covered her ejes, 
moaning. The child cried, shrilly. 

Caution there, lest the boat goes over ! Caution ! 

Esther looked back. She fancied she heard Dale's 
voice sending a last cheering word to her. Oh, why had 
he not come with her ? Carefully the frail skiff was 
guided across, on that adventuresome voyage, clear of the 
huge masses of uptom rock and root and timber. If in 
the dense and tossing whirl of ruin a human life was 
tangled and borne down, shuddering its death-shriek in 
the darkness, who could pause to mourn ? If in the 
plunging, rocking roar of out-swept waters a cry for help 
was raised, who should pause to answer ? 

God ! Him and Him only, then, in that wild war of 
the elements, where " the burden of the desert of the 
sea " was Death ! 



"Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him, bn^ 
weep ye sore for him that goeth away, for he shall re- 
turn no more, nor see his native country." -^^^ 

All Esther's questioning, all her anxieties and wfld 
self-accusations, were answered* laid still and hushed to 
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miserable rest two days afterward, when she stood bj 
her husband lying shrouded in his coffin. He had died 
simplj, noblj, not thinking it anj heroism, for duty's 
sake. The dreadful flood had caught him and swallowed 
him as it had caught and swallowed many another life in 
that unexpected hour. 

All was silent— at peace nox The sun was shining, 
the air was warm and sweet with piny odors, and Dale 
was dead. Esther had complained that her young hus- 
band was womanish; he was **no hero"; he had no 
high ambitions. She had looked down on him when 
she passed him in the race for knowledge, yet here he 
had shown a simple faith in duty ; he had met death 
with a smiling courage never taught by all the wisdom 
of the schools. 

She looked with vacant eyes at the white-haired old 
priest kneeling in prayer at the door. He spoke in his 
native tongue of der Olauhe—dLidi that mean faith, belief ? 
And of die Seele — did that mean the soul? Did the 
word Himmel mean Heaven — the dear heaven she had 
known and loved centuries and centuries ago, hearing 
it spoken of in the soft English tongue. 

A woman carrying a child in her arms crept softly in. 
She brought a little knot of purple Alpine flowers. She 
laid them on the coffin, weeping. 

'* He gave me his place in the boat," sobbed the 
woman, in her native German speech. ''He gave his 
own life for me and my child — he was drowned." 

She lifted a fold of the black drapery, kissing it 
**What did she mean ?" Esther looked with her dull, tear- 
swollen eyes on those about her. They explained to her 
the meaning of the woman's words. Dale had resigned 
his seat in the boat with Esther to the mother and her 
child. 

&ther listened — she could not quite comprehend at 
flrst She was remembering a time and a feeling of her 
own, when she had made what she termed a sacriflce — a 
sacrifice of self. 

" Oh 1" she moaned ; " my head feels heavy." 

She reached for a distant chair ; she thought it was 
■close beside her. Then she wavered and fell down 
■crouching against the wall. 

VI. 

HoMB and Pussy Willow. And now — whither ? What 
dream-fruit now was left for Esther Cumberboume to 
gather ? A year had been taken out of her life. She had 
been lured from her path by strange enchantments, and 
now the witch music to which she had been wending had 
eeased, and she had come back to her own again. 

Her own I What was left to her now ? Often in the 
flrst, dull, dark nights after her return to Pussy Willow 
she woke out of nerveless sleep into the unbroken mid- 
night stillness with that one thought rapping at her 
brain — Whither now ? What is left now for me ? Then 
came the rush of unnerving, benumbing memories. A 
grave back there in a foreign land ; home and widowhood ; 
and in the months to come, shivering, she would turn 
her face into the pillow, and with sobs and tears and 
wild bemoanings, pray : "Oh I why did I not die, too ? 
O crucifled Lord ! must I, too, b^r the cross — alone 
and friendless ?" 

That, too, passed, and was followed by meek, womanly 
prayer for strength— strength and resignation to bear 
what was to come. For a child was to be bom to Dale, 
now that he was dead— an heir to Pussy Willow. 
****** 

That, too, passed— the meekness and the prayer. She 
aiust wait ; but her moods were many and exhausting. 



Her studies were there. She opened them, and turned 
away in sick weariness. Eflbrtless were her strivings. 
Were the high things ^to which the flngers of the gods 
had pointed dead, then ? She began to pray, if she 
must bear the cross, let a son be bom to b^ Dale*s 
name. Let no daughter be bom of her to bear the old 
woe of the world over again. 

If a son were bom to her she would take up the old 
ambitions, and water their roots and tend their growth 
for him. She should see all her old greed for success 
flower and take fruit for him. Her old dreams. Old!— 
and she was not yet twenty. 

" Of course my wife studied. She was an awfully fine 
scholar ; better than I, in fact," Dale was wont to say. 
"But all that's wasted, I fancy, for women ! Of course 
my wife has no need for anything of that sort now. 
Women must marry." 

But a son— a son to Cumberboume— a scholar I 

A year went by — another year. The son and heir to 
Pussy Willow, baring his dead father's name, grew and 
throve apace. For a son was bom to him who was dead, 
yet no voici6 came from that grave far off-^no voice 
from anywhere. 

" Stars silent rest o*er ns. 
Graves under us silent," 

was Esther's sad musing, as she paced up and down under 
the full-boughed trees ; sombre yet, and musing, though 
the boy within there lay large and fiur and noble, 
"headed like a star." 

Twice in these years a letter had come to her, asking ! 
** May I come to you now ?" Just those half-dozen 
words, unsigned ; and her only answer to these had been 
silence. 

But to-day, while she was walking there in the full 
sunshine of Spring, she heard the gate swing and a man's 
step coming up the walk. She stood quite still, waiting. 
Most likely it was Morris — good, old, kind Morris ! But 
whom she saw was a younger man ; a tall, strong figure, 
broad-shouldered, with eager, dark eyes in a face where 
the serious energy was tempered and toned finely by the 
spirit of noble dreams. 

The visitor came up directly to where Esther was 
standing. She was waiting quietly now. They clasped 
hands quietly, but the first quick, long glance they ex- 
changed was a measuring flame that covered all the time 
they had been divided from each other. 

"You did not tell me I might come," said Stephen 
Royley, slowly, "but I ventured." 

"Yes," she murmured, in answer. Then, scarcely 
knowing what she said : " I am glad ! I am glad !" 

Stephen Royley's face grew stem. 

" Am I to believe that ? I have waited a long time. I 
have been patient, and now I am here only because I 
would come. I have something to say." 

Esther clasped her hands together, lifting them a little 
toward him, as if she were pleading for him to be mer- 
ciful. 

" Wait a little longer !" she whisx>ered, at last 

"No!" he answered, sternly. "I have waited long 
enough — it is time to speak !" 

But then, with these cold words on his lips, his clcnr 
eyes scanning her face, his burdening thought leaped 
forth : "You are changed 1" 

Changed I She pressed back the tears with her heart 
She would not move her heavy-lidded eyes from his face. 
She stood with her clasped lumds dropped on her black 
draperies in front of her. 

" Yes," she answered, quietly ; " I am changed I" 
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His face at this recovered the look of chill it had for 
the moment lost. 

"Why did you not give me an answer ? Yon might, at 
least, have sent one word, Esther !'' 

Hark ! What was that ? From the house, a little sonnd, 
a £aint mnrmor—a sound nearest to the lost voices of 
heaven left behind us of anything we hear on earth — 
smote Stephen Boyley's ears. He trembled over all his 
strong frame, a quiver of quick comprehension passed, 
shaking him in eveiy nerve. He turned to Esther, meet- 
ing her pale smile. 
^ "Oh, my sister r 

With a sudden movement he prostrated his face on her 
hands, covering them with tears. 

" Oh, my sbter I if you had let me sejfe you !" he said, 
humbly, remembering his harsh judgment of her. 

"It is over now," sho said, simply. 



Then she told him of all her miserable past ervors, of 
her proud self -worshiping, of her false judgment of 
Dale. 

" You see, I had no right to be happy. It was right 
that I should be made miserable. I must be punished. 
I must accept my punishment I'* 

" Punishment I Does that mean that you must make 
me, too, miserable ?" Stephen asked her. "Does it mean 
that you must darken all my future life, too, in order to 
atone for a child's fancied wrong ?*' 

"I don't know I — oh, I don't know I" cried out Esther, 
at last, in wild beseeching. " Help me — tell me I I am 
so miserable 1" 

Stephen took her in his arms then. 

"My darling ! we will walk side by side, upward and 
together always. Yon will help me, and the child — 
Dale's boy— shall be ours together, God helping us I" 



HEIDELBERG. 

By M. Wilcox. 



So poirrTJNATB in its situation, so interesting as the 
scene of important historical events, so estimable as the 
residence of great scholars and the common meeting- 
ground of choice spirits of all nations, Heidelberg never 
fails to win the hearts of those who visit it. But, in 
order that this love for the old town may be love at first 
sight, it is essential that one should approach it from the 
right quarter. If you come by rail from Mannheim, at 
the confluence of the Bhine and the Neckar, you may 
admire the wall of hills, rising abruptly from the Bhine 
plain, and the narrow valley through which the Neckar 
makes its way ; but on this side the town has grown 
quite rapidly of late years, and presents, therefore, a 
crude and unfinished apx>earance. New Heidelberg is 
unquestionably an edifying spectacle to resident manu- 
faeturers and shopkeepers ; but old Heidelberg is the 
Heidelberg of song and story, which tourists come from 
the uttermost parts of the earth to see, and old Heidel- 
berg is on the Heilbronn side. Undoubtedly it is more 
convenient, when one is following the ordinary course of 
travel, to approach it from Mannheim, but this is no less 
true : if you have never come down the Neckar from 
Heilbronn, you have never properly seen Heidelberg 
at alL 

The Neckar is one of those interesting streams, full of 
sudden changes, like an impulsive person. Here it is 
quiet and deep, reflecting the red-roofed dwellings of a 
little village, comfortably placed in a fertile meadow ; 
yonder it springs suddenly forward, rushing between 
steep and rugged mountains, which are crowned with the 
mins of ancient castles. If you have time to stop at any 
one of the villages, you may there learn of stirring events 
in the tenth century, when this valley was a battle- 
ground for Wends and Teutons, or of stirring adventures 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
these numerous castles were the strongholds of law- 
less barons ; but if you ask. What has happened since ? 
you will receive the answer, Nothing has happened. 
The Neckar Valley, between Heilbronn and Heidelberg, 
has no modem history. Here is the Castle of Homberg, 
where Gotz of the Iron Hand died in 1562. What has 
happened here since that time ? Nothing. His armor 
still hangs upon the wall, and Goethe has written about 
him, that is all you learn. Here are the four castles of 
the robber knights at Neckarsteinach. What has hap- 
pened here since the chain which stretched across thp 



river has been removed and traffic has been free ? Th^rp 
have been picnic parties in the ruins, that is alL 

But Neckarsteinach is only five miles above Heidel 
berg, and presently, at a bend in the river, we oatc) 
sight of a noble mountain-side, thickly wooded, an" 
half way up its slope the ruddy-brown masses of tin 
most picturesque ruin in Europe. Below is the town, 
which at this extremity is very narrow, being crowded 
in between river and mountain. There is the bridge, of 
fine red sandstone, with its nine arches and its statues — 
one of Earl Theodor, with river gods and goddesses at 
his feet, and one of Minerva, similarly attended by the 
four Faculties of the University. At the western end of 
the bridge are villas, and rising above these, the vine- 
yards and wooded heights of Heiligenberg, with its 
"Philosopher's Way." Whatever the eye rests upon 
either stimulates- curiosity, or allures by its beauty, or 
suggests enjoyment. 

But although Heidelberg is called old, one must not 
expect to find, in the building of the town, that general 
evidence of venerable antiquity which is to be found at 
Hildesheim and Niimberg. "Five times bombarded, 
twice laid in ashes, thrice taken by assault and delivered 
over to pillage," it is no longer a Gothic city. Here and 
there is a building which has escaped destruction, to 
show what architecture meant before the seventeenth 
century ; but most of the edifices are comparatively 
modem. The Elector Palatine of the Bhine had his 
residence here, and Heidelberg was, therefore, unfor- 
tunately prominent during the Thirty Years' War, and 
afterward when the troops of Turenne, of Melac and of 
Cbamilly ravaged the Palatinate in pursuance of the 
policy of Louis XIV. In 1622 it was taken by Tilly 
after a siege of one month. It had been bombarded, and 
Tilly allowed his soldiers to plunder as they pleased after 
its capture. At this time the books and manuscripts of 
tho library— the famous Bihliotheca Pcdatina, one of the 
most valuable collections in Europe — were used, it is 
said, for littering the horses of the conquerors. The 
larger part of this library, however, found its way into the 
Vatican. The town was taken and burned by Melac in 
1688. Again, in 1693, it suffered terribly at the hands 
of Chamilly. Its citizens were treated with excessive 
cruelty. The caatle was ruined, but before 1720 it had 
been restored, and since that time man has been its 
friend aud only the elements have been its enemies. The 
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octagon tower was strnck bj lightning in 17G4 ; the 
flames could not be suppressed, and the castle was re- 
duced to its present ruinous condition. But so much 
of the structure has remained standing that it requires lit- 
tle fancy to reconstruct the whole ; and while vines and 
mosses and shrubs have fastened themselves upon the 
walls, as though insisting that thej should again become 
a portion of the mountain side, man*s art is constantly 
busied in the effort to uphold and maintain all that is 
left. The structure was the growth of centuries, and is 
too vast for the requirements of a modem princely 
household. There is, therefore, no probability that it 
will ever be rebuilt, as the "Wartburg in Thiiringen, and 
Bheinstein on the Bhine, and other smaller castles, have 
been. As a ruin it is perfect. Gardens, shady walks 
and trim shrubbery surrounding it add that touch of art 
which enhances the charm of the picturesque. 

But this has been said by way of anticipation. We 
have not yet reached the castle, inasmuch as we are ap- 
proaching the town by the river, and while our boat is 
borne swiftly along by the rapid stream have glanced at 
the magnificent features of the scene. 

Now we glide beneath one of the central arches of the 
stone bridge, and a moment later are landed. Passing 
through a narrow side street, we come into the principal 
thoroughfare, leading from the upper to the lower, or 
new, end of the town. Here are the shops, the banks, 
the cafis ; here are commonly parties of students, wear- 
ing caps of bright colors, and marching along in a lordly 
fashion ; here are townspeople going about their busi- 
ness ; here are visitors in caiTiages. The Hauptstrasse 
presents a spectacle of life and gayety. 

We turn to the left, and soon reach the market-place, 
an open square, where stands the Church of the Holy 
Ghost. This was built upon the site formerly occupied 
by a chapel bearing the same name, which is mentioned 
in a document of the year 1239. By Ruprecht III. it 
was endowed as a cathedral. The library — or, rather, 
one of several libraries which were maintained separately 
at that time —was kept in the choir, beneath which the 
Palsgraves and Electoi's were generally entombed. In 
the sack of 1693 the coffins were broken open and robbed 
of their ornaments, the beautiful monuments demolished, 
the bones scattered about, and when the unfortunate in- 
habitants of the town took refuge in this church the roof 
was set on fire. Not many years afterward a dispute 
arose between the Catholics and the Calvinists, both 



claiming exclusive possession 
of the building. The dispTitft 
was terminated by a decision 
assigning the nave to the 
Calvinists, and putting the 
Boman Catholics in posses- 
sion of the rest of the 
church, and a partition wall 
was built to separate the 
contending sects. But in 
1719 Karl Philipp clauned 
the whole church for the 
Boman Catholics, and caused 
the wall which separated the 
nave from the choir to be 
removed. The Protestants 
appealed to the Imperial 
Chamber and to the Protest- 
ant princes. The Elector was 
obliged to yield, and leaving 
Heidelberg in anger, made 
Mannheim his residence, and 
the capital of the Electoral Palatinate. The partition 
wall was restored. The choir remained the parish 
church of the Boman Catholics until 1810, when the 
late church of the Jesuits was substituted for it 
Within the last year the entire church has been re- 
stored, so far as possible, to its original condition. 

Facing the Church of the Holy Ghost stands the Bitter 
Hotel, one of the few buildings which remain as thej 
were before 1622. Here it is said the famous Gotz, 
whose castle we passed on the Neckar, used to live 
when in Heidelberg. 

Passing on now to the Prinz Karl Hotel, we engage 
rooms, enter in the register not only our name and resi- 
dence, but also our profession and destination. Then a 
carriage is called, and we are driven away to see the 
castle. 

As we pass the stand of a fellow whose business it \& 
to let donkeys to persons wishing to avail themselves of 
that means of locomotion, we notice his sign prominently 
displayed. It reads as follows: ''Herren konnen hier 
Es^ bekommen." And below, for the benefit of Eng- 
lish-speaking tourists, "Gentlemen may become asses 
here." This is not meant for a joke, the proprietor 
being a serious-minded German ; and if we were to point 
out to him his mistranslation, he would shrug his shoul- 
ders incredulously and give us one pitying glance. 

Before entering the castle we turn aside to enjoy the 
prospect from the Elizabeth Ghirden and the great ram- 
part erected by Ludwig V. upon four or five tiers o! 
vaults. Friedrich Y. transformed this into a beautiful 
garden for his consort Elizabeth, daughter of King 
James I. of England. The orange - trees, the grottoes 
lined with precious stones^ the fountains and artificial 
lakes, with which the luxurious prince adorned it, have 
vanished, but it is still a pretty sx>ot. Here is a 
bench, and the inscription: **Gt)ethe often rested at 
this point, reflecting and composing poetry." No won- 
der ! The view ranges over the housetops of the city 
below to the wide and fertile plain of the Bhine, here 
spread out generously, and suggestive of the thrift, the 
comfort and the monotony of modem life. At least, 
there can be no doubt that this thought occurred to 
Goethe, for he has given expression to it in a poem, 
written at Heidelberg, in which the following figure 
occurs: ''Past and present here. Between us and the 
past there yawns no chasm I See ! the royal, crowned 
mountain sinks into the valley's bosom.*' 
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Betuming now to the road, we enter a gateway which 
was probably built by the Elector Friedrich n., in 1555. 
This is almost uninjnred. Bat we must pass through a 
second gate, the Latin or Square Tower, as it is called, 
before entering the Inner Court. 

Upon our left, as we enter, are the oldest portions of 
the edifice — Budolph's Palace, founded and enlarged be- 
tween the years 1300 and 1350, and Buprecht's Palace, 
bnilt about 1400. Upon our right is a portico, the pil- 
lars of which were dug from the ruins of the Palace of 
Charlemagne at Lower Ingelheim. These pillars are the 
remains of one hundred similar ones which Charlemagne 
had received from Rome and Ravenna for the construc- 
tion of his palace. Behind this portico are buildings, 
erected by Ludwig Y. between the years 1520 and 1525, 
which were formerly used as dwellings for soldiers, gar- 
deners and others of that class. These are in excellent 
preservation and are still inhabited ; in part by em- 
ployes who have charge of the castle and grounds, while 
apaxtments have occasionally been let to tourists in 
search of novel surroundings. 

But our attention cannot be long held by this portion 
of the court. The northern and eastern sides of the ir- 
regular quadrangle excite our admiration and deserve 
more than passing remark. Li the northeast comer is 
the Palace of Friedrich n. — the "New Court," erected 
in 1549 — which shows the influence of the Renaissance, 
but preserves some features of the Gothic, architecture. 
Adjoining this, on the eastern side, is the superb fagade 
of Otto Heinrich's Palace (1556—1559). This is truly a 
beautiful specimen of Renaissance architecture, for it 
combines distinctness of plan with richness of decora- 
tion. The warm tint of the stone, thus elaborately 
carved ; the many statues in niches ; the variety, yet, in 
'the main, harmony, of decorative forms employed ; the 
simplicity and strength of the main horizontal lines, 
combine in the most agreeable effect The inner walls 
have fallen away and sunlight pours through the upper 
windows. This is a distinct gain in beauty; and no 
doubt the absence of the gables once crowning this front 
is also a gain in beauty, for such gables have no place 
in this order of architecture. We would not have Otto 
Heinrich's Palace rebuilt, but we would have it stand 
for ever as it is ^always beautiful, and sometimes, as 
when the moonlight silvers it, exquisitely beautifuL ' 

Adjoining the **New Court " of Friedrich II. and com- 
pleting the northern side of the quadrangle, is the Palace 
of Friedrich IV., Prince 
Elector, ruling from 1592 to 
1610. The facade of «this 
building shows Renaissance 
architecture in its decadence. 
Owing to the profusion of 
portrait statues and other 
excessive rococo decoration, 
the eye is fairly fatigued, and 
the general effect is much 
inferior to that of Otto Hein- 
rich*s Palace. Nevertheless, 
this fault is an error on the 
side of strength aud a too 
exuberant fancy, and such 
iaults always possess a cer- 
tain charm. 

As we have seen, the prin- 
cipal structures of the Castle 
•offer specimens more or less 
perfect of Roman, Gothic and 
Renaissance architecture ; the 



last - named, little more than fifty years after its adop- 
tion, losing its chaste beauty and taJdng on that extrava- 
gant ornamentation which has been denominated Rococo, 
and which the French Court subsequently held up to 
the world for admiration and imitation. To the student, 
they are so many pages from four great chapters of the 
world's history: the supremacy of Rome ; the formation 
of Germanic states upon the ruins of the Empire ; the 
new birth of classic taste after the capture of Constan- * 
tinople by the Turks; the splendor and the folly of 
the French Court under Louis XTV. and Louis XV. 

Passing now through a door near the northwestern 
angle, we enter a spacious room, which is frequently 
used as a banqueting-hall on the occasion of great stu- 
dent meetings— in their own language, Kommera, At 
such times, the scene is one which contrasts strangely 
with the sombre surroundings. The various societies 
(Yereins, Corps, Burschenschaften) are assembled in full 
force. No fear that any will be missing when it is a 
question of harangues and beer. Their officers, dressed 
in showy uniform, preside, and succeed in maintaining a 
certain degree of order ; for Germans delight in disci- 
pline, and have done their best to raise beer-drinking to 
the rank of a fine art. Each society occupies a separate 
table, but not as a mark of hostility. For the time, the 
traditional rivalry of the various organirations assumes a 
milder form, and the duel with swords is parodied in the 
"beer duel" Men who have dealt each other blows 
with the " pauking " sword, now challenge each other to 
contests for which the inoffensive beer-mug is the weapon 
chosen. All details are arranged with mock gravity; an 
arbiter is chosen ; the command *' Ein, zwei, drei, los !*' 
is given ; the contestants raise their foaming quart mugs 
to their lips and drain them with inconceivable rapidity; 
the arbiter inspects the mugs to see that no heel-taps 
have been left, and declares that victory is perched upon 
the helm of the principal with the largest throat, who 
was first to finish. Sometimes the contest is in respect 
to capacity; and in such duels the quantity of beer con- 
sumed in a given time surpasses belief. 

There is nothing new under the sun. The Edda tells 
us that when the God Thor was on his travels he met a 
churl, and engaged with him in a contest similar to that 
which has just been described. Thor was worshiped by 
our own ancestors, as well as by the ancestors of those 
German students reveling in Heidelberg Castle ; none 
the less does the " beer duel '* strike us as an unheard-of, 
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amazingly stupid and, in spite of Thor*s highly aristo- 
cratio connections and old family, a decidedly low-toned 
custom. 

From time to time an orator, representing one of the 
societies present, ascends the rostrum and harangues an 
audience which is not yery attentive, but which applauds 
generously at the beginning and the conclusion of each 
address. 

We pass from the banquet-hall and descend to the 
cellar, in which the great tun is to be seen. The 
orIp:inal great tun held about 159,000 quarts. This was 
injured in the Thirty Years' War, and was falling to 
pieces when, in 1664, a new one was made, larger and 
handsomer than the old, containing about 245,000 quarts. 
This cask also becoming unfit for use, the present one 
was built in 1751. It is 30 feet and 5 inches long, and 
23 feet high, and holds about 283,000 quarts. The staves 
are 9 inches thick. Since the conflagration in 1764 it 
has been left empty, and was supposed to have become 
unfit for use ; but it was repaired and again filled with 
wine in honor of the guests of the University who, last 
August, assembled to celebrate the five hundredth anni- 
vei-sary of the illustrious ** Hochschule." Near the tun is 
placed a wooden image of the dwarf Perkeo, who made 
merry and drank his fifteen bottles daily in Karl 
Philipp's lime. 

Betracing our steps to the outside air, we again cross 
the court toward the northeastei*n comer, and, passing 
between " New CJourt " and the Palace of Friedrich IV., 
come out upon the great balcony, or esplanade, which 
commands^ a view up the Neckar Valley. This esplanade 
is on the same magnificent scale with everything else 
here. Consciously or unconsciously, the successive mas- 
ters and architects of this princely home strove to this 
end : that not even the mountain side rising above, or 
the wide prospect of river and valley below, should dwarf 
the work of their hands. Faint sounds rise from the 
river and town at our feet, to tell of the active life there ; 
and, see ! there is the Neckar freight-boat, which, pulling 
itsolf along by means of a chain which lies in the chan- 
nel, passing this from bow to stem with much puffing 
and great expenditure of fuel, goes hand-over-hand, as it 
were, against the rapid current. 

Keturning now diagonally across the court and 
through the central gate, we turn toward the gardens 
on the eastern side of the castle, passing on our way 
the shattered gunpowder-tower, the walls of which are 
from sixteen to twenty feet in thickness. At this point 
extensive terraces begin. The steep mountain-side was 
converted by the luxurious Friedrich V. into a garden, 
which extended for an eighth of a mile toward the 
northeast. At present this garden is laid out in the Eng- 
lish style ; and an item not to be overlooked is the cheer- 
ful little restaurant, where visitors may enjoy moderately 
good refreshments at tables placed under the trees, and 
listen to music the while. As for this music, when the 
local band discourses, it might be better ; and, as often 
as the military band from Mannheim is called in, it is 
better. 

From this point there is a choice of delightful walks. 
One may go eastward along the mountain-side to a pretty 
spot called Wolfsbrunnen. There is a restaurant, famed 
for trout. Tou may feed the trout with crumbs as they 
flash in the pond, or you may eat them in crumbs as they 
are offered you, crisp and brown, upon the plate. Per- 
haps you may prefer to do both. Or, if you take the 
opposite direction, you will find equally shady walks lead- 
ing westward — leading to a restaurant famed for straw- 
berries and, a few years ago, at least, famed also iffs its 



smiling young hostess. Even if you make your way up- 
ward through thick groves to the tower on the top of the 
mountain, in order to look from the highest point far 
away into the valleys of the Odenwald, there you will find 
a restaurant. Walking is very easy when the paths are 
shaded and when one is breathing mountain air and 
coming upon a restaurant every mile or so. Parties of 
students pass us. They are singing ''Alt Heidelberg,'* 
and the tones of that stirring chorus are caught up and 
repeated by the echoes. 

Suppose we adopt the suggestion contained in that 
students' song, and turn our attention to the Universitv- 

The University buildings are scattered throughout the 
town, and are neither conspicuous nor in any way impres- 
sive. The idea of providing fine buldings for university 
purposes seems never tohave occurred to the founders ox> 
subsequent guardians. Boom is required for lectures, 
libraiy, collections and so on ; but there is no dormitory 
system, and it has, therefore, been a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the buildings were contiguous or not Hoxr- 
ever, the main centre of university life is also the centre 
of the older part of the town, where are to be found the 
lecture-rooms of the leading professors. 

Inasmuch as we have seen the Heidelberg students 
carousing, it is but fair to glance at them in the lecture- 
room. Choose for this purpose the auditorium of a 
lecture upon the history of philosophy. It is an- 
nounced that the lecture will begin at three o'clock. 
That means fifteen minutes after three ; for the lecturer 
limits himself to three-quarters of an hour, and, accord- 
ingly, the '' academical quarter-hour " is always under- 
stood. Before quarter past three, then, the auditorium 
is filled by students, who are seated on benches, which 
are provided with tablets for taking notes. At precisely 
three o'clock and fifteen minutes the professor enters. * 
He walks rapidly toward his desk, and, even before 
reaching this, begins to speak, while his auditors pay the 
strictest attention in order to miss no important point. 
The lecturer speaks with rapidity, but with great force 
and distinctness, using no notes, but relying upon his 
memory for a mass of facts, including long lists of dates, 
names and titles of books. When asked how he suc- 
ceeded in cultivating his memory to this degree, Fischer 
(for we are listening to the famous Kuno Fischer) in- 
variably replies: "I have leni'ned the subjects about 
which I speak. Once learn a thing, in the true sense of 
the word, and you can never forget it" His hce is 
striking, but not for its beauty. In shape and expres- 
sion it is like that of a bulldog of the finest breed. 
He does not wait to warm up to his theme, but from 
the first instant displays a great store of vitality and 
an absolute confidence in his own judgment, which, 
taken together, render him an unequaled instructor and 
an orator of power. Every statement which he makes is 
beautifully distinct, his analysis is exhaustiYe, without 
ever becoming tedious, while his savage manner and 
forcible gesticulation serve to impress each point as it is 
made indelibly upon the memory of the listener. Three- 
quarters of an hour pass before we find even an instant 
for reflection. The speaker has not paused, nor has his 
rapid argument deviated from the straight line. Then 
he ceases abruptly as he began. With the concluding 
word he quits his deuk and walks rapidly out of the 
room, while his auditors applaud, gather up their note- 
books, and go outside to loaf for another " academical 
quarter-hour." ^^^ j 

For 500 years Heidelberg has been one^^eTBenties 
of culture, not only for Oermany, but for the world. 
The history of its University is an essential i>ortiQn of 
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universal history. Farthermore, the liberal and humane 
spirit which to-daj distingnishes it» and lifts it above the 
level oi the rank and file of German universities, it owes 
to those forces which have made its historj, and which 
can be mderstood only throngh an examination of its 
development. Among those universities usually spoken 
of as '' Grorman,'' the two oldest are that at Prag, founded 
in 1348, and that at Vienna, founded in 1365. After 
these comes Heidelberg, in 1386.* It is, therefore, the 
oldest within the limits of the present German Empire. 
Por all three the impulse came from Paris, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris served as a model for all three. Elector 
Palatine Buprecht L called Marsilius von Inghen from 
Paris to be the first rector. By his advice four Faculties 
were established, namely, that of Theology, that of Medi- 
cine, that of Law and that of the *^ Free Arts. " Privileges 
which were of great importance in those days, were ac- 
corded to students. For example, they were exempted 
from tolls and taxes during their residence in Heidel- 
berg, and while journeying to and fro. 

The inaugural ceremony was held in the chapel of the 
Holy Ghost on the 18th of October, 1386, and lectures 
began on the following day with a staff of seven pro- 
fessors. In the first year about five hundred students 
were in attendance, and before the close of the century 
this number had been increased to more than on^ thou* 
sand. Buprecht II. added to the revenues of the Ux^- 
versity, appropriating to its uses the possessions of the 
Jews, whom he expelled from the town in 1391. Bu- 
precht m. gave new value and dignity to the professor- 
ships by increasing salaries and raising the incumbents 
to important posts in Church and State. 

Until 1421 there were several libraries : one for the 
Faculty of Arts, one for the three remaining Faculties, and 
one which was kept in the Stiftskirche ; but when Lud- 
wig EEL bequeathed his own books to the University, he 
imposed the condition that they should be kept in the 
castle. Philipp founded a library in 1482, and subse- 
quently united it with that of the University. The grow- 
ing importance of these collections led Friedrich to build 
(about 1550) the library tower on the eastern side of the 
castle for the reception of books. To Otto Heinrich was 
due a large and extremely valuable collection of Greek 
and Oriental manuscripts. At the time of the Thirty 
Years' War the Biblioiheca Palatina had thus become, 
perhaps, the most valuable collection in the world, when 
it was sent by the Duke of Bavaria as a present to the 
Pope of Borne. About nine hundred of the manu- 
Bcriptis thus loet have been returned in the present 
century; the btdance — more than two thousand five 
hundred, and five thousand printed books — are still in 
the Vatican. Leo XIII. has had a catalogue of these pre- 
pared, which is im itself a gift of no small value to the 
despoiled University, inasmuch as these treasures of 
literature are accessible to few. But in spite of this ir- 
reparable loss Heidelberg now possesses one of the most 
important collections of books, manuscripts and charters 
in Germany. 

When, in consequence of the peace of Luneville, in 
1801 — the western shore of the Bhine, where lay the 
principal possessions of the University — was ceded to 
France, the University was left almost without resources. 
But in this time of its need, Earl Friedrich of Baden, to 
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whom the greater part of the dismembered Palatinate 
east of the Bhine had been given, came forward in behalf 
of his new possession. He not only endowed the stricken 
institution, but personally interested himself in reshap- 
ing its statutes, enlarging its scope and attracting to its 
chairs the most celebrated instructors. In effect, he re- 
founded it. 

It appears, even from a brief sketch like the foregoing, 
that the name ''Universitas Buperto-Garolina " suggests 
an important fact. The University was founded by the 
Elector Palatine Buprecht I., and it was restored by Earl 
Friedrich, the Grand Duke of Baden. That is to say, it 
has owed its existence and its prosperity to princes. 
Without their intelligent prevision, there would never 
have been a university at Heidelberg; while without 
their generous patronage, continued through centuries as 
a tradition in the ruling family, the light which has 
shone so brilliantly upon a land devastated by war would 
have gone out. Its name suggests, and scrutiny of the 
records confirms, this view. At no period in its long 
existence, with the possible exception of the last two or 
three decades, could the University have appealed with 
success to the people for adequate supporib. Just as 
truly as those gardens at the castle have been supported 
by the masoniy of the terraces, the University has been 
maintained by the ruling family. For this reason it has 
not been obliged to consult popular prejudices in order 
to win the approval of the people : a circumstance which 
had a twofold result, and which has produced those ten- 
dencies visible to-day. In the first place, it has been free, 
to lead; and fearless thought upon grave questions has 
become its characteristic distinction. In the second 
place, such independence has brought about a freedom 
of life and manners which is now a no less deeply 
rooted tradition. 

Any attempt to give a catalogue of the names of cele^ 
brated men who have been more or less closely con- 
nected with Heidelberg must prove unsatisfactory. 
Everybody has been there. For so long a time it has 
continued to attract to itself whatever was best in 
original thought and scholarship, that such a list would 
be wellnigh endless. But this fact, at least, must not be 
overlooked : it has not been a resort of mere critics, who 
learn and teach the thoughts which others have origi- 
nated. Heidelberg has originated. In literature, in 
science, in religion, and in politics, it has been a source 
of great movements. It has stimulated genius, pro- 
moted research, given shape to creeds, and led the way 
in founding states — even the reconstructed German 
Empire. ^ 

As we of to-day, with our clearer vision as to the rights 
of individuals, review the events in which this University 
has played a conspicuous part, we of course find evil as 
well as good. In the age of intolerance and i>ersecution 
for heresy, Heidelberg was often intolerant As a conse- 
quence of its geographical position, it was of necessity a 
battle-ground of creeds. Its fair record is stained by the 
blood of Von Drandorf, Fuger, Silvan— if not of Huss 
himself ; but, in spite of such blots upon it, what in- 
stitution which existed in those days of terrible earnest- 
ness can show a fairer record? What other ancient 
university, without breaking away from its traditions, 
could have shared and led in the movement toward ab- 
solute intellectual freedom which has marked the present 
century. When, last August, 500 years after th« founda- 
tion of the University, the wisdom of all the world was 
assembled at the incomparable Neckar city, in recogui- 
tion of the debt which civilization owes to it, a just 
tribute waa becomingly paid. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

THIRST IN A CAVERN. 

Sebmon by the Bev. Db. T. Db Witt Talmaoe. 
" Oh, that one would gire me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate.**— H. Samuel xxiiL 15. 



Wab, always distressiDg, is espeoiallj ruinous in harvest 
timSi When the crops are aU readj for the siokle, to 
have them trodden down bj oayalrj horses and heavy 
supply-trains gullying the fields is enough to make any 
man's heart siok. When the last g^eat war broke out in 
Earope» and France and Germany were coming into 
horrid collision, I rode across their golden harvests and 
saw the tents pitched, and the trenches dug in the very 
midst of the ripe fields, the long scythe of battle sharp- 
•niog to mow down harvest of men in great winrows of 
the dead. It was at this season of harvest that the army of 
the Philistines came down upon Bethlehem. Hark to the 
clamor of their voices, the neighing of their chargers, 
the blare of their trumpets, and the clash of their 
shields ! 

Let David and his men fall back ! The Lord's host 
sometimes loses the day. But David knew where to hide. 
He had been brought up iu that country. Boys are in- 
quisitive, and they know all about the region where they 
were bom and brought up. If you should go back to the 
old homestead, you could, with your eyes shut, find your 
way to the meadow, or the orchard, or the hill back of 
the house, with which you were familiar thirty or forty 
jeais ago. So David knew the cave of Adullam. Per- 
haps, in his boyhood days, he had played "hide-and- 
seek" with this comrades all about the old cave; and 
though others might not have known it, David did. 
Travelers say there is odIv one way of getting into that 
cave^ and that is by a very narrow path ; but David was 
stout, and steady-headed, and steady-nerved ; and so, 
with his three brave staff officers, he goes along that 
path, finds his way into the cave, sits down, looks around 
at the roof and the dark passages of the mountain, feels 
very weary with the forced march, and water he must 
have, or die. 

I do not know but there may have been drops trickling 
down the side of the cavern, or that there may have been 
some water in the goatskin slung to his girdle, but that 
was not what he wanted. He wanted a deep, full, C(4d 
drink, such as a man gets only out of an old well with 
moss- covered bucket. David remembered that very near 
that cave of Adullam there was such a well as that, 
a well to which he used to go in boyhood — the well 
of Bethlehem; and he almost imagines that he can 
hear the liquid plash of that well, and his parched tongue 
mofea through his hot lips as he says : "Oh, that one 
would give me drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem, which is by the gate." 

It was no sooner said than done. The three brave staff 
oiBoers boond to their feet and start Brave soldiers will 
take even a hint from their commander. But between 
them and the well lay the host of the Philistines ; and 
what could three men do with a great army? Yet, 
where there is a will there is a way, and with their 
swords slashing this way and that, they make their 
path to the well While the Philistines are amazed at the 
seeming foolhardiness of these three men, and cannot 
make up their minds exactly what it means, the three 
men have come to the well. They drop the bucket They 
Mng up the water. They pour it in the pail, and then start 
Tcb XXin. Na 5r-25. 



for the cave. " Stop them I" cry the Philistines. *• Olip 
them with your .swords. Stab them with your spears. 
Stop those three men !" Too late. They have got 
around the hill. The hot rocks are splashed with the 
overflowing water from the vessel as it is carried up the 
cliffs. The three men go along the dangerous path, and 
with cheeks flushed with the excitement, and all out of 
breath in their haste, they fling their swords, red with 
the skirmish, to the side of the cave, and cry out to 
David, "There, captain of the host, is what you wanted 
— a 'drink of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate.' " 

A text is of no use to me unless I can find Christ in it ; 
and unless I can bring a gospel out of these words, that 
will arouse and comfort and bless, I shall wish I had never 
seen them ; for your time would be wasted, and against 
my soul the dark record would be made that this day I 
stood before a great audience of sinning, suffering and 
dying men, and told them of no rescue. By the cross of 
the Son of Gh)d, by the throne of .the eternal judgment, 
that shall not be ! May the Lord Jesus help me to tell 
J on the truth to-day ! 

You know that carrier pigeons have letters tied under 
their wings, and they fly hundreds of miles— one hundred 
miles an hour—- carrying a message. So I have thought 
I would like to have it now. Oh, heavenly Dove ! bring 
under Thy wing to-day, to my soul and to the souls of this 
people, some message of light and love and peace ! It is 
not an unusual thing to see people gather around a well in 
snmmer-time. The husbandman puts down his cradle at 
the well-curb. The builder puts down his trowel. The 
traveler puts down his pack. Then one draws the water 
for all the rest, himself taking the very last The cup is 
passed around and the fires of thirst are put out; the 
traveler starts on his journey, and the workman takes up 
his burden. 

My friends, we come to-day around the Qospel well 
We put down our pack of burdens, and our implements of 
toil. One man must draw the water for those who have 
gathered around the well I will try and draw the water 
to-day ; and if, after I have poured out from this living 
fountain for your soul, I just taste of it myself, you will not 
begrudge me a " drink from the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem, which is by the gate." 

This Gospel well, like the well spoken of in the text, is a 
well of Bethlehem. David had known hundreds of wells 
of water, but he wanted to drink from that particular on^ 
and he thought nothing could slake his thirat like that 
And unless your soul and mine can get access to the fount- 
ain open for sin and uncleanness, we must die. That 
fountain is the well of Beshlehem. It was dog ia the 
night It was dug by the light of a lantern— the star that 
hung down over the manger. It was dug, not at the gate 
of Osesar's palace, not in the park of a Jerusalem bargain- 
maker. It was dug in a barn. The cameb lifted their 
weary heads to listen as the work went on. The shepherds, 
unable to sleep, because the heavens were filled with bands 
of music, came down to see the opening of the well. The 
angels of God, at the first gosh of the living water, dipped 
their chalices of joy into it, and drank to the healUi ot 
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etrth and heaven, as tbej criod : '* Glorj to God in the 
hip best, and on earth peace.*' 

Sometimes, in our modarn barns, the water is brought 
tUrongh the pipes of the city to the very nostrils of the 
horses or cattle ; but this well in the Bethlehem bam was 
not io much for the beasts that perish as for our raoe, 
thirst -smitten, desert • traveled, and simoon - struck. O 
my soul, weary with ^io, stoop down and drink t(^-day out 
of the Bethlehem well I *< As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.'* You 
would get a better understanding of this amidst the Adi- 
rondaoks in summer-time. Here comes a swift-footed 
deer. The hounds are close on the track ; it has leaped 
chasms and scaled cliffs ; it is fagged out ; its eyes are 
rolling in death ; its tongue is lolling from its foaming 
mouth. Faster the deer, faster the dogs, until it plunges 
into SohrooD Lake, and the hounds can follow it no fur- 
ther, and it pats down its head and mouth until the nostril 
is clean submerged in the cool wave, and I understand it : 
**Ab the hart panteth for the water-brook, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God.*' Oh, bring me water from that 
well ! Little child, who has learned of Jesus in the Sab- 
bath-school, bring me some of that living water. Old 
man, who fifty years ago didst find the well, bring me 
some of that water. Stranger in a strange land, who used 
to hear sung amidst the Highlands of Scotland, to the 
tnne of •♦Bonnie Doon," "The Star, the Star of Bethle- 
hem," bring me some of that water. Whosoever drinketh 
of that water shall never thirst. "Oh, that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate." 

Again, this Gospel well, like the one spoken of in the 
text, is a captnred welL David remembered the time 
when the good water of Bethlehem was in the possession 
of his anoastors. His father drank there, his mother 
drank there. He remembered how the water tasted when 
be was a boy and came up there from play. 

We never forget the old well we used to drink out of 
when we were boys or girls. There was something in it 
that blessed the lips and refreshed the brow better than 
anything we have found since. As we think of that dear 
old well the memories of the past flow into each other like 
crystalline drops, sun-glinted, and all the more as we re- 
member that the hands that used to lay hold of the rope 
and the hearts that beat ag4inat the well-curb are still now. 
We never get over these reminiscences. George P. Morris, 
the great song- writer of this country, once said to me that 
his song, "Woodman, Spare that Tree," was sung in a 
great concert-hall, and the memories of early life were so 
wrought upon the audience by that song that after the 
singing was done an aged man arose in the audience, over- 
whelmed with emotion, and said : "Sir, will you please to 
tell me whether the woodman really spared the tree?" 
We never forget the tree under which we played. We 
never forget the fountain at which we drank. Alas for 
the man who has no early memories 1 

David thought of that well, that boyhood well, and he 
wanted a drink of it, but he remembered that the Philis- 
tines had captured it. When those three men tried to 
oomt up to the well in behalf of David, they saw swords 
gleaming around about it And this is true of this Gos- 
pel welL The Philistines have at times captnred it 
When we come to take a full, old-fashioned drink of par- 
don and comfort do not their swords of indignation and 
•aroasm flash ? Why, the skeptics tell us that we cannot 
oonte to this fountain. They say the water is not fit to 
drink anyhow. "If you are really thirsty, now, there is 
th# well of philosophy, there is the well of art, there is 
|th# well of science." They try to substitute, instead of 



our boyhood faith, a modern mixture. They say a great 
many beautiful things about the soul, and they try to 
feed our immortal hunger on rose-leaves, and mix a mint- 
julep of world stimulants, when nothing will satisfy us 
but a "drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate.** 

They try to starve us on husks, when the Father's ban- 
quet is ready, and the best ring is taken from the casket 
and the sweetest harp is struck for the music, and the 
swiftest foot is already lifted for the danoe. They patron- 
ize heaven and abolish hell, and try to measure eternity 
with their hourglass and the throne of the great God with 
their yardstick 1 I abhor it I tell you the old Gospel 
well is a captured well I pray God that there may be 
somewhere in the elect host three anointed men with 
courage enongh to go forth in the strength of the omni- 
potent God, with the glittering swords of truth, to hew 
the way back again to that old well. 

I think the tide is turning, and that the old Goepel is i» 
take its place again in the family, aud in the unirersity, 
and in the legislative halL Men have tried worldly pbilo^ 
Sophies, and have found out that they do not give any 
comfort, and that they drop an Arctic midnight upon the 
death-pillow. They fail when there is a dead chill in the 
house ; and when the soul comes to leap into the fathom- 
less ocean of eternity, they give to the man not ao much 
as a broken spar to cling to. Depend upon it that well 
will come into our possessiau again, though it has been 
captured. If there be not three anointed men in the 
Lord's host with enough consecration to do the work, 
then the swords of Jehovah will leap from their sheaths, 
and the eternal Three will descend— Gi>d the Father, God 
the Son, God the Holy Ghost — conquering for our dying 
race the way back again to : 

" The water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate." 

" If God be for ns, who can be against us f ** 

" If God spared not His own Son, but freely gare Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give 
us all things ?" 

"For I am persuaded that neither height, nor depth, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come,*' shall take from us into final 
captivity, the Gospel of my blessed Lord Jesus Christ 

Again, the Gospel well, like the one spoken of in my 
text is a well at the gate. The traveler stops the camel 
to-day, and gets down and dips out of the valley of the 
East some very beautiful, clear, bright water, and that is 
out of the very well that David longed for. Do you know 
that that well yr*B at the gate, so that nobody could go 
into Bethlehem without going tight past it ? And so it is 
with this Gospel well — ^it is at the gate. It is, in the first 
place, at the gate of purification. We cannot wash away 
our sins unless with that water. I take the responsibility 
of saying that there is no man, woman or child in this 
house to-day that has escaped sinful defilement Do yon 
say it is outrageous and ungallant for me to make such a 
charge ? Do you say, " I have never stolen — I have never 
blasphemed — I have never committed unchastity — ^I hsvo 
never been guilty of mnrder ?" I reply, yon have com- 
mitted a sin worse than blasphemy, worse than unchastity, 
worse than theft worse than murder. We have all com- 
mitted it We have by our sin re-crucified the Lord, and 
that is deicide. And if there be any who dare to plead 
"not guilty" to the indictment, then the hosts of heaven 
will be impaneled as a jury to render a unanimous verdict 
againat us ; guilty one, guilty all With what a slsshing 
stroke that one passage outs us away from all onr preten- 
sions : "Ther4 k«one that doeth good— no^ not onib'* j 
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P '* Oh," Bsys some one, "all we want, all the race wants, 
4i development." Now I want to tell yon that the race 
-develops always, without the Gospe), ioto a Sodom, a Five 
Points, a Salt Lake City. It always develops downward, 
never upward, except as the grace of God lays hold of it. 
"What, then, is to become of onr souls without Christ? 
Banishment. Disaster. But I bless my Lord Jesus Christ 
that there is a well at the gate of purification. For great 
sin, great pardon. For eighty years of transgression, an 
eternity of forgiveness. For crime deep as hell, an atone- 
ment high as heaven : *' That where sin abounded, so 
grace may much more abound ; that as sin reigned unto 
death, even so may grace reign through righteoasness 
nnto eternal life by Jesus Christ onr Lord." Angel of the 
Covenant, dip thy wing in this living fountain to-day, and 
wave it over this solemn assemblage, that our souls may 
be washed in '* the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate." 

Fnrther, I remark that this well of the Gospel is at the 
^gate of comfort. Da jou know where David was when he 
ottered the words of the text ? He was in the cave of 
AdullauL That is where some of you are now. Has the 
vrorld always gone smoothly with you? Has it never 
pursued yon with slander ? Is your health always good ? 
Have your fortunes never perished ? Are your children 
-all alive and well ? Is there one dead lamb in the fold ? 
Are you ignorant of the way to the cemetery ? Hnve you 
ever heard the bell toll when it seemed as if every stroke 
of the iron clapper beat ;our heart? Are the skies as 
bright when you look into them as they used to be when 
other eyes, now closed, used to look into them ? Is there 
some trunk or drawer in your house that you go to only 
on anniversary days, when there comes beating against 
your soul the surf of a great ocean of agony ? It is the 
•oave of Adullam ! The cave of Adullam ! Is there some 
David here whose fatherly heart wayward Absalom has 
broken ? Is there some Abraham here who is lonely be- 
cause Sarah is dead in the family-plot of Maohpelah ? 
After thirty or forty years of companionship, how hard it 
was for them to part I Why not have two seats in' the 
Lord's chariot, so that both the old folks might have gone 
up at once ? My aged mother when dying said to my father, 
••Father, wouldn't it be nice if we could both go to- 
gether?" No, no, no. We must part And there are 
wounded hearts here to-day. The world cannot comfort 
JOU. What can it bring you ? Nothing. Nothing I The 
«alve they try to put on your wounds will not stick. 
They cannot, with their bungling surgery, mend the 
broken bones. 

Zophar, the Naamathite, and Bildad, the Shuhite, and 
BliphBZ, the Temanite, come in, and talk and talk and 
-talk, but miserable comforters are they all. They cannot 
pour light into the cave of Adullam. They cannot bring 
A single draught of water from "the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate." But, glory be to Jesus Christ, 
there is comfort at the gate 1 There is life in the well at 
the gate. If you give me time I will draw up a promise 
for every man, woman and child in this house. Ay, I 
will do it in two minutes. I will lay hold of the rope of 
the old welK 

What is your trouble ? *• Oh," you say, **I am so sick, 
-BO weary of life — ailments after ailments." I will draw up 
tk promise: "The inhabitants shall never say, 'I am 
«ick.' " What is your trouble ? •* Oh, it is loss of friends 
—bereavement," you say. I will draw you up a promise, 
ireah and cool, out of the well: ''I am the resurrection 
•nd the life ; he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live." What is your trouble ? You sny 
it is the infirmities of old age. I ^ill draw you up a pro- 



mise : "Down to old age I am with thee, to hoary hairs 
^ill I carry thee." What is your trouble? "Oh," yoa 
say, "I have a widowed soul, and my children cry for 
bread." I bring up this promise : "Leave thy fatherless 
children — I will preserve them alive, and let thy widows 
trust in Me." 

I break through the armed ranks of your sorrows to-day 
and bring to your parched lips a " drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate." 

Again, the Gospel well is at the gate of heaven. I have 
not heard yet one single intelligent account of the futnrs 
world from anybody who does not believe in the Bible. 
They throw such a fog about the subject that I do not 
want to go to the skeptic's heaven, to the trancendental- 
ist's heaven, to the worldly philosopher's heaven. I 
would not exchange the poorest room in your house for 
the finest heaven that Huxley or Stuart Mill or Darwin 
ever dreamed of. Their heaven has no Christ in it ; and a 
heaven without Christ, though you could sweep the whole 
universe into it, would be a hell ! Oh, they tell us there 
are no songs there ; there are no coronations in heaven— 
that is all imagination. They tell us we will do there 
about what we do here, only on a larger scale— geome- 
trized with clearer intellect, and with alpenstock go 
clambering up over the icebergs in an eternal vacation. 
Bather than that, I turn to my Bible, and I find John*s 
picture of that good land — that heaven which was your 
lullaby in infancy ; that heaven which our children in the 
Sabbath-school will sing about this afternoon ; that heaven 
so fnll of eternal rapture; that heaven which has "a well 
at the gate." 

After you have been on a long journey, and you coma 
in, all bedusted and tired, to your home, the first thing you 
want is refreshing ablution ; and I am glad to know that 
after we get through the pilgrimage of this world — the 
hard, dusty pilgrimage — we will find a well at the gate. 
In that one wash, away will go our sins and sorrows. I 
do not care whether cherub or seraph or my own de- 
parted friends in that blessed land place to my lips the 
cup, the touch of that cup will be life, will be heaven 1 I 
was reading of how the ancients sought for the fountain of 
perpetual youth. They thought if they could only find 
and drink out of that well, the old would become young 
again, the sick would be cured, and everybody would 
have eternal juvenescence. Of course, they could not find 
it. Eareka 1 I have found it I " The water of the well 
of Bethlehem, which is by the gate." 

I think we had better make a bargain with those who 
leave us, going out of this world, from time to time, as to 
where we will meet them. Travelers parting appoint a 
place of meeting. They say, •* We will meet at Bome, or 
we will meet at Stockholm, or Vienna, or Jerusalem, or 
Bethlehem." Now, when we come to stand by the death- 
pillow of those who are leaving us for the far land, do not 
let us weep as though we should never see them again, but 
let lis, there standing, appoint a place where we will meet 
Where shall it be ? Shall it be on the banks of the river f 
No. The banks are too long. Shall it be in the temple ? 
No, no. There is such a host there— ten thousand times 
ten thousand. Where shall we meet our loved ones ? Let 
ns make an appointment to meet at the well by the gate. 
Oh, heaven ! Sweet heaven ! Dear heaven I Heaven, 
where our good friends are I Heaven, where Jesus is t 
Heaven ! Heaven ! 

But while I stand here there comes a revulsion of feel* 
ing when I look into your eyes and know there are souls 
here dying of thirst, notwithstanding the well at the gate. 
Between them and the well of heaven thert» in % great 
army of sin, and though Christ is ready to clear a way to 
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that well for them thej will not have His love or interces- 
•ion. Bat I am glad to know that yon maj oome jet 
The well is here — the well of heaven. Come ; I do not 
care how feeble yon are. Let me take hold of yonr arm 
and steady yon up to the well-oorb. " Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, oome !*' 

I wonld rather win one sonl to Ohrist this morning than 
wear the orown of the world's dominion. Do not let any 



The parents started oat in haste, and the news ran to the- 
neighbors, and before morning it was said that there were 
hnndreds of men hunting the mountains for those ohil- 
dren, but found them not. After a while a man imagined 
there was a plaoe that had not been looked at, and he went 
and saw the three ohildren. He examined theixtbodies. He 
found that the older boy had taken off his ooat and wrapped 
it around the younger one, the baby, and then taken off his 
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man go away and say I did not invite him. Oh, if you 
oould only just look at my Lord onoe ; if you could jast 
see Him fall in the face ; ay, if you could only do as that 
woman did whom I read about at the beginning of the 
aervices — just come up behind Him and touch His feet — 
methioks you would live I In Northern New Jersey, one 
Winter, three little ohildren wandered off from home in a 
snowstorm. Night came on. Father and mother said : 
** Where are the children?" They oould not be found. 



vest and put it around the other one ; and there they all 
died, he probably the first, for be had no ooat or vest 
Oh, it was a touching scene when that was brought to 
light I I was on the ground a little while after, and it 
brought the whole scene to my mind ; and I thought te 
myself of a more melting scene than that ; it is that Jesus, 
onr elder brother, took off the robe of His royalty and 
laid aside the last garment of earthly comfort that He 
might wrap our poor souls from the blast Oh, the heigbtr 
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and the depth, and the length, and the breadth, of the 
loTe of Cbriat 1 



MR. William w. corcoran. 

The Millionaire Philanthropist. 

Mb. W. W. Gobooban, who died at Washington on Fri- 
•day, Febnrary 24th, aged eigfatj-nine years, one month 
and twentj-three days, had nnaBnal claims upon the loye 
4md yeneration of his fellow-oonntrymeD. Born in the 
District of Colombia the year before Washington died, 
4uid remembering personally erery snbeeqaent President 
of the United States, his years and activity were pro- 
longed far beyond the common lot of man ; and this long 
life was made illnstrioas by the wise and beneficent dis- 
pensation of riches which, though they were accnmnlated 
by his own honest labor and legitimate enterprise, he 
ohose to regard as a sacred trust for the benefit of ''know- 
ledge, truth and charity." 

Mr. Corcoran was bom in Georgetown, D. C, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1798. His father, an Irish gentlec^an of sterling 
character, had settled there a decade or so before, and was 
Mayor of the place before Washington began its career as 
■a town. Young William Corcoran was edncated at the 
local schools, and at the Georgetown College. At sixteen 
years of age, when his father had been appointed by Pre- 
-ddent Madison Postmaster of Georgetown, he left school 
and entered the drygoods store of his brothers, James 
and Thomas Corcoran. His ability beoame so apparent 
-that they established him, two years later, in a store of his 
own, and he succeeded well until he was swamped by the 
panic of 1823. He was at this timeHwenty-fiye years of age, 
and he compromised with some of his creditors at fifty 
per oeni, and [from others receiyed a discharge in fall. 
Iq 1847, when he had made another fortune, he computed 
the interest due from himself and his brothers to each of 
these creditors, and, adding this to the principal, he paid 
the sum in full, which was then more than double the 
original amount From drygoods he went to banking, 
first as an employ^ and afterward as partner, and for 
jean the firm of Corcoran & Biggs stood as high as that 
of the Bothschilds in London. He took charge of the 
Mexican loans when no one else would handle them, and 
placed a part of them in six of the wealthiest houses in 
London. He bought United States securities, and made 
a fortune out of their rise when the New Tork bankers 
predicted that the country was going to ruin. He has 
dealt largely in real estate, and long after he had passed 
ihe age of fourscore was able to do business as well as at 
any period of his life. One of his characteristics was the 
haying an immediate answer to any proposition, business 
<a otherwise, and of knowing his own mind and saying it 



When, in 1854, the firm of Corcoran k Biggs was die* 
solyed, Mr. Corcoran retired from actiye business. Dar- 
ing the last thirty-fiye years he had only attended to his 
own fortune, to the cultiyation of his mind and to the dis- 
position of his millions in charity. 

Of these charities, the world knows definitely only of 
some of the more magnificent one^, and of those benefac- 
tions which are among the public monuments of ihe na- 
tional capital Eyerjbody has heard of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery — a name neyer authorized by its fonnder — which 
cost $350,000, and is endowed with $2,000,000 ; of the 
beautiful Oak Hill Cemetery, the tract of which he pur- 
chased in 1847 and spent $75,000 in improying before he 
presented it to Georgetown ; of the monument there to 
John Howard Payne, the author of "Home, Sweet Home," 
whose remains Mr. Corcoran caused to be transferred 
from Tanis to rest here ; and of the "Louise Home,** 
that unique and loyely charity, which proyides a home for 
old ladies who, haying been tenderly nurtured in happier 
days, are left destitute and helpless in their old age. 
Such deeds cannot be hid. But of his countless priyate 
charities, extending oyer nearly half a century, the re- 
membrance lies buried in grateful hearts alone. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Corcoran gaye away considerably more 
than half of his entire possessions. It is said, and no doubt 
truly, that in sums of oyer $5,000 his benefactions amount 
to nearly $6,000,000. Li small sums he gaye away 
$1,500,000, and his purse was always open. 

Personally, Mr. Corcoran had been for two or three 
generations past one of the most strikingly interesting 
figures in Washington. Only last December a well-known 
writer picturesquely describes the yenerable philanthro- 
pist as '*TaU, straight and broad-shouldered, his mind as 
clear as the waters of the Fountain of Perpetual Youth, 
which he seems to haye sipped. His body, barring his 
slight paralytic stroke, works as well as when, years ago, 
he was one of the best horseback riders in the District of 
Columbia. His digestion does not trouble him, and he 
sleeps like a plowboy. He enjoys his old age, and he tells 
me that he attributes his good health to a long life .of 
temperance and to the fact that his good constitution has 
neyer been injured by excesses of any sort Up to last 
Summer he had not known a sick day, and though his 
hair is like strands of silyer, his face shows few wrinkles. 
He has a remarkable head. Large, f nil - featured and 
handsome, its forehead is broad, high, as well as intellect- 
uaL Its nose is straight, and the month is firm but pleas- 
ant His jaw is as strong as that of Sam Bandall, but it 
is more clean in its cut, and the lines about it are more 
gentle. Mr. Corcoran*s mustache is of frosted silyer, 
and his features show all the signs of culture. He dresses 
in exquisite taste, and there is no better picture of the 
fashionable gentleman of to-day." 
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By Geobge HuNTmaTON. 



Pembbokeshibb, in Wales, is an old-world county, noted 
for cromlechs, stone circles, and other objects of prehis- 
toric interest In its remoter parts grown-up people may 
still be met with who haye neyer seen a railway or a gas- 
light Of great England across the border, they know 
little except by report, and, like the snail, they seldom 
moye from their own plot of ground. The landscape is 
pretty much what it must haye been when the monks 
looked out from their abbeys, and the barons from their 
castles. Amongst such a primitiye race old superstitions 
linger on ; and so the lonely lanes are belieyed to be 



haunted by spectral funerals, where ghostly forms glide 
past benighted trayelers, and cries of anguish are heard 
from the spirits of the nnshriyen dead, and where, mira' 
bile dictu. may b'- "^n possessed pigs whose ancestors may 
haye been fed at Oadara.* 

Pembrokeshire is in the Diocese of St Dayid's. The 
saint had good reasons, no doubt, for pitching his tent — I 
beg his pardon, fonoding his cell — near the bold headland 
that bears his name; but well-fitted as it might be for 

* See Wirt Sykee's "British Qobline.** 
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tigilf fast and prayer, it is a most nngetatable place for or- 
dinarj mortals, and one does not wonder that in mediaaval 
times two pilgrimages to the ebrine of St, Dayid oaed to 
oonnt for one to Borne. It ia a pilp:rimage t^ get to it now. 
Yon mnst first find yonr waj to Hayerfordwest, and when 
yon have got there, make np yonr mind to jolt over sixteen 
hills, and across sixteen Tallejs, unless you undertake the 
walk and let yonr luggage be sent after yon. On yon go 
till yon oome in sight of a windmill, and jnst when yon 
fancy yon are at the world's end, there lies before yon a 
prospect yon will neyer forget It is the ancient Meneyio, 
the ** Palmyra of the West,'* the shrine of the patron saint 
with the parple-stoned cathedral, the mined Palace of the 
Bishops of St. Dayid's, and the College of the Monks, snr- 
roonded by lofty cliffs, and rngged capes, and the clnster 
of islets known as *'The Bishop and his Clerks," around 
which the great Atlantic ceaselessly surges. 

In days gone by, it may be so yet, there used to be three 
classes of passengers in the rumbling old yehiole ; one who 
rode all the way, another who got out to walk np the hills, 
and another who helped to shoye the conveyance on when 
it stuck fast, which it often did. 

A Welsh song has it, " St. Dayid is our patron saint, and 
a famous saint was he." Welshmen are proud of him, and 
wear leeks on his day, the 1st of March. They haye per- 
petuated his name by christening their little boys after 
liim, and banded it down in the numerous clans of Dayys, 
Dayies and Dayis, which almost riyal the illnstrions tribe 
of Jones. Eyery one knows the story of the alarm giyen 
by an Englishman at Jesus OoUegCi Oxford, '* Mr. Jones's 
room is on fire !" when instantly up jumped four-fifths of 
the students ; he then cried out "Mr. Dayid Jones ;" one 
half still stood up. I knew a Welsh college where the 
Joneses were distinguished as ** Black Jones,'* "Bed 
Jonee," "Nosey Jones," "Humpty Jones," and "Gentle- 
man Jones." 

In the neighborhood of Si Dayid's the Welsh tongue is 
spoken, although, strange to say, a narrow brooklet diyides 
ihe English from the Welsh-speaking parts. It is a hard 
language, and took Bishop Thirlwall a year to learn ; but 
^ there was an Englishman promoted to a living who was 
told he comld learu it in a night ; so he sat up till Sunday 
morning, drinking all the time with the clerk, who under- 
took to instruct him how to get through the scryice on the 
morrow. Who can wonder at Welshmen being Dissenters ! 

Every now and then one meets with marked characters, 
who stand out from amongst their fellows for genius or ec- 
centricity. Such was Hawker of Morwenstow, in Corn- 
wall, and such was "Smith of Oumfreston," of which 
place he was for some half a century rector. 

Oumfreston is not a village in the English sense, scarcely 
a hamlet ; for it is made up of a few scattered farmhouses 
and cottages, and has only a population . of about sixty. 
The church is small, old, lichen and ivy clad, with a well- 
proportioned tower, built, no doubt, for purposes of de- 
fense. A few trees cluster around, affording a grateful 
fthade in Summer, for wood U scarce in the neighborhood. 
The interior, though admirably restored, is bare of orna- 
ment, except some fading frescoes, on the deciphering of 
which a wealth of learning has been spent* though with 
small results, and its one treasure is an ancient sanctns 
bell. In the springtide rooks and jackdaws caw around 
the belfry, and in the marsh below wild ducks and plovers 
utter their plaintive cries. The rectory, since rebuilt, and 
thereby losing many of its picturesque features, is close by, 
and what would be a village green is a contracted space 
where cows are milked, geese gabble, and pigs grunt. In 
fact, owing to common rights, pigs and geese enjoy a free- 
dom rarely possessed oat of Wales— the pigs are not shut 



np, nor the geese housed, except at night You may se»> 
them any day on Begelly Common, two or three miles 
from Oumfreston, homeward bound, retiring precisely at 
the same hour, the old gander giving the note of march, 
when his " quack quack 1" is taken u^ by his wives, and 
then responded to by the pigs grunting in chorus. These 
wise birds (who would mind being culled a goose, after 
that ?) know to a moment when the good wife is ready with 
their food, and woe to her if not, for they will raise a. 
deafening din about her ears. The lanes are narrow and 
the hedges high ; the farming is primitive, and the mea- 
dows are unbroken by the plow. Hence Devonshire itsel^ 
is not fuller of primroses, daffodils, violets, holly, roses^ 
whitethorn may, honeysuckle, gorse and ferns, to say no- 
thing of the mallows and irises rhich grow along tbe- 
msrshes and pools. This good old priest was fond of na- 
ture in every form ; he was a bee-master, and would as- 
tonish his friends by walking about with his hands covered 
with live bees, all of which he said knew him ; he knew^ 
the habits of birds, and beasts, and fishes, and reptiles ; be- 
took an interest in every creature that walks, or flies, or 
crawls. Woe to any one overdriving a horse or an ass np 
Oumfreston Hill ; down he would come on the delinquent 
with his severest rebuke, ending, however, in his helping 
the borse or horses along. 

Bat his study of nature was in the remotest past. Even 
cromlechs were modern to him. It is true he delved into 
tumuli and barrows, snd unearthed the ashes of his prehis- 
toric forefathers, but his vision ranged far beyond man's- 
appearance on the earth. He mused of an age when the- 
vale of St Florence was a sea, and the Bristol Ohannel- 
and the Severn Sea a valley, wherein roamed those inter- 
esting mammals, the woolly tiger, the mammoth, the 
hyena, the cave bear, and the wild horse, whose bones be- 
loved to excavate out of the caverns where they once lived 
and reigned as the undisputed lords of the then existing 
creation. m 

It was a sight to see him set out for a day's digging, dad^ 
in a suit the reverse of clerical, his head covered idth a^ 
broad-brimmed straw hat, armed with shovel, pick and 
hammer, and looking as like a navvy as did his friend 
Sedgwick, who was once taken for a road-mender when on 
a geological tour, by a lady of rank, who gave him a- 
shilling out of sheer compassion for his destitute appear- 
ance. This lady had been specially invited to meet the 
learned professor at c neighboring mansion, and he took 
her in to dinner. So what did Sedgwick do but tell the 
story at the table. " Here's the very shilling," said he^ 
taking one out of his pocket 

One of Smith of Onmfreston's favorite resorts wsa- 
Hoyle's Mouth, a cavern in the immediate neighborhood^ 
the entrance to which resembles that of one of the cata- 
combs at Bome. Here he would spend hours of downright 
hard labor, and his collection gained a far-famed notoriety, 
and people went from great distances to inspect it In the 
year 1860 he read a paper on " the Bone Caves of Tenby,** 
subsequently published. The specimens were duly ar- 
ranged in glass eases, and have since been purchased for 
the Tenby Museum. In my opinion, however, and in that 
of a good many more, he himself was the greatest curiosity 
of all. In person he wsa tall, well-proportioned, with a 
frame evincing great physical strength ; his head was in-- 
tellectual, his eye as keen as a hawk's, and his beard^ 
ample, giving him the appearance of a patriarch of old ; in* 
fact, when his photograph was exhibited in one of onr shop- 
windows, children might be seen looking at it as a pictnrr 
of the Father of the Faithful He was Tory hoapitablsb 
but you never quite knew what reception yon would meet^ 
if yon called at an inconvenient hear, or woke him np out^ 
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of his afternoon^s nap, an indnlgenoe be was compelled to 
t.«ke owing to bis persistenoy in beginning his sindies at 
live o'clock in the morning. As be usually went to the 
door himself, it was a chance whether yon would gain 
admission or not ; his frequent salutation was, '* What has 
bronght you here ?" And if he suspected curiosity, you 
might very likely have the door shut in your face. 

He was fond of children, and used to invite them to the 
house ; but his ideas of amusing them were somewhat pe- 
culiar. My children were asked to tea ; they had dined 
early, oome a long way through the woods, and were very 
hungry. Tea was announced, aicely buttered toast and 
tempting cakes were on the table, when the old gentleman 
persisted in unrolling a large map or plun of StoDeheoge, 
and explaining it all for the space of half an bour. I am 
afraid the children thought he was giving them stones for 
bread. He had a little girl to spend the day at the Rectory, 
and he was particularly anxious she should enjoy herself ; 
BO he asked her into the room wherein he took his post- 
prandial doze, told her she must not make any noise, but 
sit perfectly still on a stool; he then gave her ''Fox's 
Book of Martyrs *\ to look at. Being a very sensitive 
ehild, the hideous figures of burning and impaling and 
otler torture?, with which that exemplary volume is full, 
filled her with horror and gave her starts and nightmares 
for many a week. He was fond of showing what he rather 
profanely, I shall say, called his Trinity ; three beautiful 
white pigeons, which came to his call and sat on three 
points of a portico or pent-house over the front door. 

He loved flowers so well that he scarcely liked to see 
them picked, and on one occasion a young girl, tempted 
by a beautiful rose, stepped aside from the road and 
picked it Smith came marching with rapid step from the 
other side of the garden, followed the girl, who had passed 
on with her treasure, made her retrace her steps and re- 
place the rose, saying : " See, you cannot make the rose 
grow again on its stem ; but let this teach you a lesson, 
sot idly to cut short the life of a flower.'* 

He soon found out if people knew the subjects they 
talked about, and nothing delighted him more than to 
meet with a kindred spirit. If he took a fancy to you, he 
would ask you to spend a day with him ; but it sometimes 
happened that he forgot all about it. Some friends paid 
him a call and were politely shown in. Incidentally he 
mentioned his difficulty in raising money for the restora- 
tion of the church which he had then in band. The 
friends gave him a liberal donation, and a promise of some 
rose-plants. '* I must be entertaioing angels unawares," 
said hCp looking toward the ladies of the party. He gave 
tbem a cordial invitation for tea and croquet the next 
Thursday. They came according to appointment, but 
were told. they could not see him till nfter his nap. At 
five o'clock he came in. "Ah, my good friends, you have 
come to see where I am planting the roses." He then 
took them up the lane to see tbe view. *' I cannot walk 
any further with yon ; let ns say the Lord's Prayer, and 
pari" He had forgotten all about the invitation. 

A favorite inquiry of his was, "Have you said your 
prayers ?" and he asked this of every one he met, grown- 
up people and children. Some ladies, accompanied by 
two officers of the army, visited the church. " I want to 
ask yon a question," said he ; " will you answer me ?" 
'*Te8, if we can.'* On putting it to the ladies, the answer 
▼as satisfactory. Seeing the offioers getting out of his 
Way, he called them back. " Did you say your prayers 
this morning ?** "Weare ashamed to say, No." "There's 
grace in yon, after all, if you are ashamed of yourselves ; 
so kneel down on that grave, and say the Lord's Prayer 
with mo.** The officers did, and thanked the old man. 



Naturally his originality came out at church, and many 
of his sajiogs and doiogs would have matched Rowland 
Hill. Babrics and Acts of Uniformity he cared nothing 
for ; the good bishop winked at his irregularities ; he had 
no "aggrieved parishioners," or if he had, he would have 
had it all out with them at the Easter Vestry. He was 
reverent in his way, but he had lost no opportunity of 
showing that he attached no sanctity to places or things, 
saying, " I don't believe in holy bricks and holy mortar." 
He used to remove the Lord's Table from the ohancel-wall 
for the celebration of Holy Communion, and invite his 
people to sit round it, blaming Laud for being the author 
of the present innovation, as he considered it. On a hot 
day he would take his surplice off, pull off his coat, and 
then put it on again over his shirt- sleeves, and all in the 
sight of the congregation. His favorite dog used to follow 
him to church, where he always kept very quiet On 
being remonstrated with, he said, " Why should not my dog 
come to church ? He is a better Christian than half my 
parishioners." 

At an Autumn evening service, when about to preach, he 
came out of the chancel carrying a very attenuated candle. 
" Before I begin my sermon, I want to speak to you on 
gratitude for the blessing of artificial light. We are none 
of us sufficiently grateful for small mercies ; this candle, 
for instance," holding it up, from which the grease was 
dropping. At that time there was no other light ia the 
church. 

He had some knowledge of music, and pitched the tones 
on an old pipe. His selection must have been a queer 
one ; for, like Moody and Sankey, he adapted any airs he 
pleased. Once he gave out, " We'll sing the hymn to the 
old melody of Bobin Adair." He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of singing. One day the clergy met at Pembroke 
Station after the ruredecanal chapter. As usual with 
Welsh railways, the train was late; so, turning to his 
clerical friends and the farmers and their wiv^, who had 
just left the market, he said, "Now that we are all to- 
gether, why should we not sing?" He tried first one 
hymn, then another, but no one joined. So he burst out 
with, " What I cannot any of you sing ? Brother Hunting- 
ton, you try ; Brother Birkett, you try," but all to no 
effect ; till at last, with many quaverings, he managed to 
raise tbe Old Hundredth Psalm, in which a few joined. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Birkett, of St. Florence, scholar, gentle- 
man, and divine, vicar for nearly fifty years of the next 
parish, a man of the most refined ear for music, and whose 
ohoir was the pride of the country-side, and to whom a 
false note was as exquisite a torture as a false quantity, 
could endure it no longer. So he walked up and down the 
platform with his hands behind his back. After the 
train arrived and we three got into the carriage, Smith 
asked, " Birkett, what did you think of our sing- 
ing?" "Well, to speak the truth, I thought it very 
coarse." " Coarse, man I Is that all you've got to say ? 
Did it come from tbe heart ?" " That," reverently point- 
ing upward, " is known only to One. You asked me what 
I thought of it, and I thought it very coarse." "Coarse, 
indeed ; if that's all you've got to say, I repudiate your 
friendship. I'll have nothing more to do with yon." So 
he turned his back, and wouldn't take his old friend's 
proffered hand. However, the next day a letter was re- 
ceived beginning, " My dear, my mnch-tried, and much- 
enduring friend, pray forgive me." Need it be said thai 
these two old acquaintances never had another word of 
dispute to the day of their death. ^ --^^^i - ■. — -* | 

Smith's peculiarities used often to draw Tisitors irons 
Tenby, and they went, if not much belied, to see what ha 
would say and do. One Sunday erening he OTetheai^ 
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throagli the hedge three young men saying, one to the 
other, '* Let's go and have a bit of fun out of old Smith.'* 
Perhaps he remembered a similar incident in the life of 
Bowland Hill. Anyhow, no sooner were they seated in the 
ahnrch, and he in the reading-desk, than he gaye them a 
look they were not likely to forget *'So, young men, 
you're come here to have a bit of fun out of an old man of 
eighty, have you ? I might ask you to leave the church ; 
but I won't ; for fools who come to scoff sometimes remain 
to pray. Brethren, let us pray for these scoffers." On 
another occasion he divided Ids hearers into three : first, 
those who feared God ; secondly, those who feared men ; 
and thirdly, those who feared the devil ! After describing 
the first, he 
said "The sec- 
ond area good- 
Batnred set of 
fellows, who 
will drink with 
any one, and 
who will say to 
any chance ac- 
quaintance, 
Here is a shil- 
ling for you 
fholding one 
in his hand) ; 
the third are 
those profane 
men who have 
driven here 
from Tenby." 
lam afraid 
ny temporary 
parishioners 
xiust occasion- 
ally have ex- 
asperated him, 
Jor he once 
called out 
from the pul* 
pit> "I won't 
preach till all 
the Tenby 
people are out 
efihechurch." 
The truth is, 
he thought 
aloud. He had 
•nee been 
preaching on 
lis favorite 
•abject, the 
wonders of 

creation, and in the course of his sermon he quoted his 
•wn publisjied lecture. Catching sight, however, of the 

publisher in church, he said, " I see my friend, Mr. , 

Irom Tenby, here ; you can buy the lecture from him for 
a shilling ; it is cheap at the price." 

He often commented, verse by verse, on the lessons, 
instead of preaching a sermon. Friends of mine were 
present when the the chapter contained the transaction of 
the daughter of Herodias dancing before Herod. " Impu- 
dent hussy, dancing lewd and nude to amuse an old de- 
bauchee in his cups. So when he had sight enough of 
ker, he promised her whatever she might ask, to the half 
ef his kingdom. Half of his kingdom, indeed I Why he 
had not half, nor quarter, of a kingdom to give t It was 
Bot his ; he was only a tributary of the Boman Emperor. 
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So she asked her mother. And who should a young laas 
ask, if a man promises to give her anything* but her 
mother? Ay, but that depends on the sort of mother. 
So her mother told her to ask for the head of John the Bap- 
tist in a charger. What I A dead man's head in a dish ! A 
pretty sight, that, for a young woman ! A pretty sort of 
mother, that 1 So you see that between them both they 
danced a saint's head off. " Then glancing at some fash- 
ionable folk in church, he added, "Now mind you, good 
women, where you dance and how you dance, and with 
whom you dance ; for they tell me there is dancing going 
on at Tenby that would please Herod a good deal more 
than it would either me or John the Baptist. Now don't 

danoe your 
souls away, 
whatever you 
dow^ith men's 
heads, which I 
dare say you 
know how to 
turn with your 
capers." . 

Bat fond of 
the country as 
he was, he did 
not look on it 
as an Arcadia; 
he knew the 
shortcomings 
of his parish- 
ioners, and 
spared no one 
a well-merited 
rebnke, or 
something 
more than a 
rebuke. The 
lax notions of 
Welsh people 
on courtship 
and matri- 
mony are only 
too well 
known ; the 
custom of 
"bnndling" 
and of court- 
ing at unseem- 
ly hours has 
not yet died 
out A stal- 
wart youth 
thought he 
would try it 

on at the Qumfreston Bectory. Smith caught him in the 
kitchen when the family were thought to be at rest ; so 
he took him by the shoulders and pushed him into a cup- 
board, where he locked him up and kept him in dUrancd 
vile till the morning. The next Sunday the banns were 
published, and the sermon was on what would now be 
called "social morality." 

His preaching was sometimes beautiful and even sub* 
lime, though always quaint It was like a necklet of 
pearls, ill-set, or jewels strung with pebbles. He was apt 
at illustration, and would take a flower-pot, or a bird's 
nest, or a piece of old pottefy, or an Eastern lamp, or 
even a fossil bone, into the pulpit ^nd^nj^d it ronnd 
to the congregation. y Ljy ^ 

He had a considerable acquaintance with Rabbinical 
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lore, and naed to tell stories and legends from the Talmud, 
besides illnstrating his expositions of Scripture from 
Oriental customs and the researches of travelers. In tell- 
iog anecdotes and using anj common incident which 
struck him, he was as quaint and graphic as Master Hugh 
Latimer himself. He had a way of picking up ideas 
jounger preachers might follow with advantage, for he 
used to fix on his subjects earlj in the week, think them 
over, and then discuss them openlj with friends. He was 
never dry or tedious ; you mi3ht smile, but yon could not 
fall asleep, under his preaching. . His thoughts seemed to 
flow more freely in the open air, and his intense enjoy- 
ment of life made him at once a genial and a profitable 
companion. I never had much talk with him on his geo- 
logical pursuits, for I should only have exposed my ignor- 
ance and brought on a well-merited snub. 

One day he was delving with a scientific friend, when 
somehow the conversation 
turned on the being of 
Satan. I do not know what 
suggested it; possibly the 
weird traditions for which 
Pembrokeshire is noted. 
Thus there are on the coast 
two mighty fissures, in 
which the sea bubbles and 
boils, which go by the 
names of <*Tbe Devil's Cal- 
dron" and ••The Devil's 
Panchbowl." Then there 
are a number of monolithic 
stones called the "Harold 
Stones." Giraldus tells us 
that Harold raised them on 
the western coast after he 
had ravaged it, and inscrib- 
ed on each one "Hie Har- 
oldus Yietor fnit"; but the 
Pembrokeshire folk say that 
they were the quoits or 
bowls with which Harold, 
magnified by popular super- 
stition into a puissant 
giant, used to play with the 
deviL As they went on in 
their strange, unearthly di- 
version, first the devil flung 
a stone, then Harold, till 
the devil picked up a 
church and flung it clean 
into the sea, where yon may 
see it, they say, for yourself at Broadhaven. This was 
called " Tde Devil's Last Throw," and certainly the rock 
is wonderfully like a ruined church. He must have been 
fond of stone-throwing, and, I fear, taught the Welsh boys 
their naughty habit of stoning dogs and cats. They say 
that he was once crossing a valley near Pendine, on the 
coast, when his apron, filled with stones, broke, and they 
fell to the ground, where they may still be seen ; and also 
the marks of his club-foot as he stepped from one mount- 
sin to anotber, a distance of some ten or twelve miles.* 
When Smith's scientific friend suggested his doubts as to 
the being of the enemy of souls, Smith replied : "Oh, if I 
had not believed in the devil's existence, what a life I 
should have led at twenty-five !" 
People came from a distance to interview him. One 

♦Similar traditions are to be found in Brittany, "Rocher du 
l»led du Diable." 
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fine Summer's day two clerics from the east of England 
went out from Tenby. They missed the way to the Rec- 
tory, and so got away Into the kitchen garden, bearing 
the house, they observed a striking figure approaching in a 
white straw hat (was it the hat in which he shot the hare in 
the snow ?), a white waistcoat and gray trousers. It turned 
out to be Smith. "Gentlemen," said he, "you are tres- 
passing." The friends, moved by his majestic bearing, 
begged to be forgiven. 

"No," answered the outraged parson, "I won't forgive 
you." I 

As he said this, he eyed the trepassers from head toi 
foot, till his gaze rested on their headgear — ^broad-brim- 
med soft felt hats, then rather afiected by those whom the 
world called "Puseyites," but now common enough. 
This was what excited his wrath quite as much as the tree-' 
pass. So, bringing his survey into full focus on theirj 

heads, he burst out, "Oh, I 
what hats! Do yon ever 
expect to get to heaven in 
such hats as those?" The 
friends might have retorted ; 
but they only suggested a 
hope to find a place there, 
after all. 

"No," said he, "you 
won't in those hats ;" which 
was true enough, no doubt 
On entering the church 
they were joined by a clergy- 
man and a lady, apparently 
his wife, who had come with 
a view of getting some 
amusement out of the Pem- 
brokeshire parson. Smith 
detected this at once, and 
whilst showing the various 
interesting features of the 
church, kept asking the 
stranger whether he knew 
this, that, or the other, in 
order to test him, or more 
likely to pose him. He got 
little in return for his pains 
— no ansivers came. All at 
once Smith broke off in his 
description of the church,' 
and said most solemnly, 
"Let us pray !" and then 
he went through the Lord's 
Prayer in Greek, It looked 
a somewhat unusual^ interruption, yet he went through it 
as a matter of course, and then resumed his explanations. 

After leaving the church he led the party to see the 
objects of interest outside, in describing which, he showed 
a knowledge of all kinds of " ologies," which he had at 
his finger-ends. His listeners seemed amused ; but now 
was Smith's time to turn the tables on the flippant cleric. 
So, after plying him with question after question, he 
stormed out with withering scorn, "I have talked to you 
about astronomy, geology, botany and zoology, and I 
know not what besides. I have asked you about things in 
heaven and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and you seem to know nothing. **Prai/, sir, what do you 
know?*^ Tbe gentleman addressed tnus was speechless — 
ashamed, no doubt, of being exposed before the lady and 
tbe strangers. Let us hope he went home a wiser man. 
Smith hated pretentiousness in any form, and conld detect 
a charlatan in an instant. 
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He was an enthnsiastio angler, and used to go to the 
riverside with bis neigbbor BIrkett, of St. Florence, of 
whom I haTe already made mention. Of this '*anld ao- 
quaintanoe," one who knew him well says, **He alwaja re- 
minded me in isome respects of Charles Lamb — so simple, 
so scholarly, so loving." 

Both the good old men oonld have said with Izaak 
Walton, "When I would beget content and increase con- 
fidence in the power and wisdom and providence of Al- 
mighty Qod, I will walk the meadows by some gliding 
stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take no care, 
those very many other various little living creatures that 
are not only created, but fed (man knoweth not how) by 
the goodness of the God of nature, and therefore trust in 
Him." 

I think they would have sympathized with the last 
words of Frank Buckland : " God is so good, so very good 
to the little fishes, I do not believe He would let their in- 
spector suffer shipwreck at last I am going on a long 
journey, where I think I shall see a great many curious 
animals. This journey I must go alone." 

«< Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths 
they were not divided." When Mr. Birkett came to see his 
ancient friend on his deathbed, Smiih said, '*Dear friend, 
let us say the Lord's Prayer together once more, as' we have 
so often said it We shall soon not need it at all." One 
soon followed the other, and both are now at rest in their 
quiet churchyards. 

Such as Smith was, we shall never see his like again. 
He belonged to a past order of things ; one of those whose 
youth was spent before railways invaded the seclusion of 
out-of-the-way places. All his surroundings helped to 
intensify his strong individuality. 

** Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Kor e*er had changed, nor wished to change his place.** 

Simple in an age of ever-growing luxury, primitive in 
an age of pretentiousness, endowed with the power of di- 
gesting and assimilating stores of knowledge, when others 
skip or skim the surface of some of the numerous shallow 
works with which the lighter literature of the *day is 
flooded, he never named a book he had not read, nor a 
subject he did not understand. No doubt he was a little 
tiresome, but what clever man is not ? Dr. Johnson was, 
Carlisle was, Whewell was, Sedgwick was. Thirlwall waa 
You or I, gentle reader, may be tiresome, without their 
cleverness, their wit or their originality. 

''Smith of Gumfreston" was not as other men are, and I 
▼enture to think it is something to rescue his name from 
oblivion, ere we ourselves take our journey to ** the place 
where all things are forgotten." 



THE OLD CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. PEKIN. CHINA 

Thb un-Chinese-looking structure shown in our picture 
is the old Peh-Tang, or Catholic Cathedral of Pekin. Oc- 
cupying a site ceded to Jesuit missionaries by the Em- 
peror Eang-Hsi nearly a century ago, its towers overlook 
the sacred indosure of the Imperial palaces, so that pro- 
fane eyes may view from these observatories the young 
Emperor Ewang-Son, the Empress-mother Ti-Thsi, and 
other august personages, as they take their ease in their 
gardens. This fact so disquieted the Chinese, that they 
addressed themselves to Rome, entering a formal protest 
before the Holy See. Then the French Government in- 
tervened, as protectors of the Catholics of the Celestial 
Empire. The matter was finally adjusted by the French 
allowiog thefBishop to give up the old cathedral, on the 



condition of receiving from the Chinese Government % 
grant of land for a new cathedral, and a subsidy toward its 
construction. ^ 

THE SHORE OF ETERNITY. 

Bt f. w. fabbb. 

Arx>NE I to land alone upon that short I . .. 
With no one sight that we have seen hefors ; 

Things of a different hue, 

And the sounds all new, 
And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint, 
Alone ! Oh, that first hoar of being a saint I 

Alone ! to land alone npon that shore I 
On which no wavelets lisp, no billows roar ; 

Perhaps no shape of ground, 

Perhaps no sight or sound, 
No forms of earth our fancies to arrange, 
Bat to begin alone that mighty change I 

Alone ! to land alone npon that shore ! 
Knowing so well we can return no more ; 

No voice or face of friend. 

None with us to attend 
Oar disembarking on that awful strand. 
But to arrive alone in such a land I 

Alona ! to land alone npon that shore ! 
To begin alone to live for eyermore ; 

To have no one to teach 

The manners or the speech 
Of that new life, or put ns at oar ease ; 
Oh, that we might die in pain or companies t 

Alone I the God we know is on that shore, 
The 6k>d of whose attractions we know more 

Than of those who may appear 

Nearest and dearest here. 
Oh, is He not the lifelong Friend we know 
More privately than any friend below ? 

Alone ! the 6k>d we trust is on that shore, 
The faithful One whom we have trusted more 

In trials and in woes 

Than we nave trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our earthly strife. 
Oh, we shall trnst Him more in that new Ufe t 

Alone ! the 6k>d we love is on that shore — 
Love not enough, yet whom we love far mors^ . 

And whom we loved all through 

And with a love more true, 
Than other loyes— yet now shall love Him mor»— 
True love of Him begins upon that shore; 

80 not alone we land upon that shore ; 
'Twill be as though we had been there before; 
, We shall meet more we know 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove, 
And be at home St onoe with our eternal love ! 



HENRY BERGH. 



Henby Bergh, widely known and everywhere respected 
as the Founder and President of " The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals," died on Monday^ 
March 12th, at his house, 829 Fifth Avenue, New Tork. 
He was the son of Christian Bergh, a wealthy and promi- 
nent shipbuilder. From boyhood he was noted for hie 
kindness to animals. When seven years old he whipped 
another lad for tormenting a dog. Often along the river 
front he would rescue curs which other boys had brought 
down to tease or to drown. In 1864 he started to found 
a society to restrain brutality to dumb brutee. In 1860^ 
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tke Sooietj for the Prevention of Crnelty to Animals ▼as 
lonndedy and in 1866 the authority of arrest and proseca- 
tion was given to it. Mr. Bergh, as its President, became a 
kind of Assistant District Attorney for life. In 1873 a 
building for tbe office was put up at Twenty-second Street 
and Fourth Avenue, through a gift of $150,000 from Louis 
Bonard, a French trader, who had been interested in Mr. 
Bergh'a scheme. 

To the Society Mr. Bergh gave most of his time. His 
leisure was passed in literary work, in delivering lectures, 
aDd in travel. He had a home on Lake Mahopac, and 
that and his house on Fifth Avenue were filled with works 
of art, books and old manuscripts, and odd thiogs col- 
lected in Europe. In personfhe was thin and tall, with a 
piJe face and 'a strong, large forehead. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
became the model for similar institutions in thirty-seven 
States of this country and in many places abroad. Its 
constitution and method of work generally have been fol- 
lowed closely. 

M < » » M 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD SIDE OF ROMANISM. 

[Fbox that fair and Judidoui diaoossion on the problema of 
modem oitiee, which the Bev. S. L. Loomia haa given na in his 
recent Tolome, the following extract ia taken. The characterization 
of Bome*a strength and weakness ii worth pondering :] 

"The Catholic Church is emphatically the working- 
man's Church. She rears her great edifices in the midst 
of the densest populations, provides them with many 
seats, and has tbe seats well filled. They are the places 
in which yon never fail to find large congregations at the 
appointed times of public worship, the vast majority of 
whom ar« obvionsly workingmen and workingwomen. 
Here maj be seen, in great numbers, what many an earn- 
est preacher of the reformed faith eagerly and vainly longs 
to behold in the pews before him, sons and daughters of 
toil, dad in coarse garments, with hard bands, and plain, 
careworn faces. The Catholics make double the use of 
their honses of worship that we do of ours. Three or four 
times on every Sunday great congregations pour forth 
from their doors, whereas we are contented with but one 
or two meetings. Throughout the entire week their 
churches are open, and one is rarely entered where a num- 
ber of people are not to be found kneeling in silent devo- 
tion. Ours stand most of the time idle and empty, with 
closely locked doors. In this way a given number of Cath* 
olic ehnrohes of a given size accommodate many more 
people than Protestant churches of the same size and 
number. 

*' The religion of Bome is far bettter than none, and we 
may weU believe that many humble souls, under the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, have found their way through tangled 
meshes of falsehood, with which she has covered it, down 
to the eternal truths on which her venerable faith is based* 
The influenoe of the Catholic Church, on the whole, is 
doubtless conservative, and will probably become more 
and more sa The Bomanism of America is likely to be 
better than that of Eurepe. Yet Bomanism is not the re- 
ligion we wish for our fellow-citizens. It conceals the 
fatherhood of God behind the motherhood of the Church ; 
and the brotherhood of Christ behind the motherhood of 
the Virgin. It degrades tbe atonement by making its 
benefits a matter of barter ; it leads to idolatry and image- 
worship; it snatches from the believer tbe great gift 
bought with the blood of Christ, by trusting in a priest be- 
tween him and his Heavenly Father. It has kept the peo- 
ple from the Word of God, and compelled them to accept 
teoed and unscholarly interpretations of it. It has low- 



ered the tone of morality. It has quenched free thought, 
stifled free speech, and threatens to throttle free govern- 
ment. It has limited the advancement of every country 
on which its hand has been laid. If the religion of Bome 
becomes ours, then a civilization like that of Italy will be 
ours too," — The CongregcUionalist, March IsL 



A WHISTLING LANGUAGE. 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Anthropological So- 
ciety, Lieutenant Quedenfeldt lectured on the whistle-lan- 
guage used on the Gomera Island. During some months' 
stay in tbe Canary Archipelago tbe lecturer was able to 
learn the nature of this langnage, which is a sort of pend- 
ant to tbe drum-language of Cameroons. There are no 
fixed whistles or signals. The Gomero can carry on any 
conversation by means of whistling, and be understood by 
tbe person with whom he is conversing a mile oS, The 
whistliog is quite articulate, and is a kind of translation of 
common speech into whistling, each svllable having its 
peculiar tone, so that even foreign words can be whiatled. 
The vowels e, t, y are more loudly whistled than a, o, and 
u; and if a consonant is at the end of a word,' for example, 
" Juan," the a is whistled in a rising tone. The Gomero 
uses either his fingers or bis lips when whistling. The 
practice is only common on tbe Gomera Island, and is not 
found in the other six islands of the archipelago. The 
reason may be found in the peculiar geological construction 
of the island, which is traversed by many deep ravines and 
gullies, which run out in all directions from the central 
plateau. They are not bridged, and can often only be 
crossed with great diflScnlty ; so that people who really 
live very near to each other in a straight line have to 
make a circuit of hours when they wish to meet Whis- 
tling has therefore become an excellent means of commu- 
nication, and gradually assumed tbe proportions of a true 
substitute for speech. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CATACOMBS. 

Ukdxb this title an excellent article by Archdeacon 
Farrar appears in our English namesake. In consider- 
ing the epitaphs which distinguish the first -century 
Christians, the writer would first have us note the instinct 
of universal charity, or their remembrance of the rule,^ 
De mortuU nil nisi bonum. ** But besides this universal 
charity, we see the proof of a universal hope. On heathen 
tombs we read that the dead man was 'snatched away,' or 
'paid the debt of nature.' The Christian monuments 
tell us that 'he sleeps' or 'rests,' and add thousands of 
times, 'with a sublime monotony,' a commonplace of 
Christianity unknown to Paganism, that it is 'in pace,* " 
In connection with the tenderness of tbe domestic affeo- 
tions among these early Christians, tbe writer tells the 
following interesting story : "Of all tbe hundreds of in- i 
scriptions in Westminster Abbey, the most beautiful, the 
most affecting, one which from its absolute unpretentious 
simplicity has served to embalm the memory of the little 
Torkshire girl who lies below, is one in the Cloisters,! 
which was specially dear to tbe childlike genins of the, 
late Dean Stanley. He used often to point it out ta 
visitors as the only one in all tbe Abbey which resembled 
the inscriptions in the Catacombs. It is simply 'Jane; 
Lister . Dear Childe . 1688.' " Lastly, Archdeacon Farrar 
notes that the idealization of the family life which re- 
sulted from the teaching of Christ is seen in inseriptions' 
where we find ihtX A and B lived together fifty year%l 
" always at one " {semper Concordes), or in nninterrupted^ 
union of heart {sine lesions cmimt). 
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THE ALCOTTS, FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

A. Bbonson AijCOTt, the tranBoendental philoaopher of 
Boston, died on Sunday, March ^th. On Tnesday, Maroh 
'Cth, his daughter, Louisa M. Aloott, followed him to the 
grave. The funeral of the father occurred on the day on 
which the daughter died. The father was bom in Wal- 
cott, Ck>nn., on November 29th, 1799, a^d the daughter in 
OermantowD, Pa., on November 29tb, 1832, both having 
Ihe same birthday — the one reaching eighty -nine years of 
age, and the other fifty-six. The father started out in life 
as a peddler, but soon became a pedagogue. He was not 
prolific as an author, but was always an entertaining 
talker, and his first published book was entitled, "Conver- 
sations with Children on the Oospel " (1836). Soon after 
this he went to Concord, Mass., where he remained the 
rest of his life. Then began the era of Transcendentalism, 
^ith Alcott, Emerson, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and a few 
others, for its propheta The work of these dreamers had 
DO practical valua Brook Farm and Fruitlands, the two 
efforts at putting their theories into practice, were both 
failures, Alcott's subsequent writings included ' ' Tablets *' 
(1868) ; " Oenoord Days " (1872) ; •• Table Talk " (1877) ; 
And "Sonnet and Canzonets" (1877). The daughter. 
Louisa May, began teaching school in Boston in her six- 
teenth year, in which, she was successful ; after a time she 
began writing for publication. Her first printed volume, 
** Flower Fables," came out in 1855. In 1862 Miss Aloott, 
with other noble women, volunteered to nurse wounded 
Union soldiers, and was assigned to dnty in (Georgetown, 
P. C. Her " Hospital Sketches " attracted much attention. 



and was the real foundation of her literary reputation. 
Throe years later she went to Europe, and on her return 
began her active career of authorship, which, abortive ia 
her father, was fruitful in her father's daughter. Her first 
notable work was ''Little Women," which appeared in 
1808. Her writings thereafter were abundant. They are, 
"An Old-fashioned Girl" (1869) ; "LitUe Men" (1871); 
a series entitled "Annt Judith's Scrap Bag" (1871-82); 
"Work ; A Story of Experience" (1873); •• Eight CJouains" 
(1874). •'Rose in Bloom" (1876); "Silver Pitchers" 
(1878); "Jack and Jill" (1880); "Proverb Stories" 
(1884) ; and, in the following year, the first of a new series 
entitled "Lulu's Library." 



A HOST extraordinary and interesting class of fakirs are 
the Thuma Bhagats of Lidia. A missionary recently in a 
remote district noticed a company of fakirs listening atten- 
tively to his preaching. When he read the Beatitudes, 
they exclaimed, "Why, that is exactly the teaching of our 
Garu 1" and they recited the same as given by Matthew. 
Their sacred book, carried with'great reverenoe, wrapped in 
silk, proved to be the Gospel of Matthew in Hinda-SindhL 
They allege that these copies are from an old book given 
to their sect by Thuma, which means Sk ThomasL They 
had never seea or heard of Christians, nor had dealings 
with missionaries. The name of this sect, their habitat, 
the possession of a portion of the Scriptures, the profession 
of a corrupt Christianity, open up a field of inquiry of 
great interest Are they descendants of the converts of 
the Apostle Thomas ? 
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ANTICIPATING TROUBLE. 

We give it up. People will take trouble by the forelock. 
And so we propose to show that the most of our troubles 
have nothing but forelock. You say, •* How if I should 
get sick ?*' Gk>d will not forsake you then. In those 
times of darkness, the Saviour will be especially near to 
you. . When all worldly sympathy fails, you will feel the 
need of a divine arm to lean upon, and in the honr of pain 
and distress the Saviour will be more to you than He is 
now. There may come days of poverty. Those who are 
now pleased with your association may turn their backs 
upon you. You may have to move out of the pleasant 
surroundings in which you are now settled. Do you think 
you will be able to endure the stress of these adverse cir- 
-cumstances ? Yes, you will When earthly treasures fade 
from your soul you will feel the need of heavenly treasures. 
God will' not forsake you in those times. There may 
come days of bereavement upon you. You look around 
upon your household, and say : *' How could I spare one 
of these loved ones ?*' Perhaps you think now that you 
would not be able to go through such sorrow ; but God 
would not forsake you. He would help you through that 
trouble as He has through all the trouble of the past. 
There may be in your future life days of satanic assault ; 
do you think yon will be able to endure them ? It seems 
sometimes as if the powers of darkness come down upon a 
man's soul when he is least able to combat with them. 
Will you be able to stand them ? You will Satan has 
been disputing your path heavenward ever since you have 
started. He is no stronger now than he was in the past, 
and he will be no stronger in the future. Christ has 
bruised the head of the serpent God is mightier than all 



your foes. The hour of death is coming ; many in that 
exigency fail There is a deep darkness that comes down 
upon the pillow that no earthly light Oan scatter. Alas for 
any one that comes to die without the grace of Jesus ! 
But having put your trust in the Bedeemer, that final hour 
will be an occasion of joy. He will not bring you all 
through your life to that last moment and then fail yon. 
Upon your pillow there will dawn the brightness of 
heaven. You can say now, without any boasting, without 
any egotism, and without any^' rashness : *' Nothing shall 
separate me from the love of God in Christ Jesus ; neither 
things present nor things to come." 

MINISTERS' WIVES. 

We see frequent allusion to the hardships of ministers* 
wives. Indeed, they have their trials. They have not 
only to look after the congregation, but the minister. The 
pastor's wife has to be the friendly critic of the husband's 
sermon and its delivery. If the preacher come home with 
the suspicion that he has made a dead failure in his dis- 
course, she has to persuade him that it was not as bad as 
he supposed ; that he will yet hear of good done by it ; 
that our weakest efforts may sometimes result in a great 
harvest ; that she liked it better this time than when he 
preached it in the other settlements, etc She has to 
stand between him and the door-bell ; suppress unpleas- 
ant things brought to the house by pestiferous gossips ; 
tear up insulting anonymous letters ; and often, on a 
small salary, navigate a household around the Cape Horn 
of large expenses. But oh, the joys of being a minister's 
wife I Is she not generally the pet of the congregation ? If 
she have calture and disposition, she will have more atten- 
tion shown her than any other lady in the neighborhood 
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raeeheoL She is fought after, bowed to, and oonstilted on 
all ddea. 8he has an open door to all the oonfidenoee of 
the people. In a word, no one has so fair a ohanoe aa she. 
She may sometimes oomplain abont the hardships cf her 
station, bat she is really so well satisfied with her plaoe 
that she wonld not exchange with any one else. We can 
think of no position more desirable than that of a minis- 
ter's wife, ezoept that of a minister. Trials— of eonrse. 
What women are without them f Ever since Eve wns 
down sick from eating too many harvest apples, woman 
has had tronbles ; bat the parsonage is not the favorite 
place for their congregating. The merriest wires we hare 
seen, all np and down the land, are ministers' companions. 
We oongratnlate the parsonages of Christendom * 

DEAD FAILURES. 

Auj Christian workers are sometimes consoions of being 
disoomfited. There is yonr Sunday-school class that hare 
not yet been brought to Christ Yon say : *' How strange it 
is that, after all my teachings, they have not submitted to 
the truth." Ton say : *' There is my family, neariy all of 
them out of the kingdom of God's grace. How I haye 
prayed for them ; how I hare counseled them ; how I 
have tried to bring upon them all Christian influences ; 
and yet they will not hear the Ycice of heavenly mercy." 
You can look out in the world and see scores of times in 
which yon were working for Christ and in the right spirit ; 
but you saw absolutely no result. And so you sometimes 
ait down in discouragement. You say : "Ik must be that 
I haven't the right kind of sickle ; that I haven't gone 
into the right kind of harvest-field; that I don't know 
how to plow, and that I am entirely incompetent for 
the sphere to which the Lord has called me." Ah 1 Christ- 
ian, in this sadness of heart you are only repeating the 
history of all who haye gone before you ; bat remember 
this thought, that every effort put forth for Christ's sake 
will be successful, whether you witness the result or not. 
The seed of Gospel truth planted, will come up in a glori- 
ous harvest, maybe twenty or forty years after you are 
dead. But the Lord gathers up all the tears of His dear 
children in a bottle, and He keeps them, and He remem- 
.bers them ; and no sigh over the obduracy of those who 
are around about you, and no prayer offered up for the re- 
demption of the people, and no Christian counsel given on 
the street-comer, and no word of exhortation lifted in a 
prayer-meeting, but shall somewhere, somehow, at some 
time, be gloriously successful. A plain promise this — not 
a mere notion of ours: '*He that goeth forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoio- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him." Father met a black 
man along the road. The black man stopped him and 
said : '* I wish to speak to you, Mr. Talmage. I suppose 
you don't know me?" "No," was the reply, "I don't 
remember you." '*WeU," says the man, "I haven't seen 
you for forty years ; but, in the old school-house at Gate- 
Tille, I heard you say, about forty years ago, in one of your 
prayers, *Thou God seest us,' and that thought I carried 
with me year after year. I couldn't escape from it That 
sentence which I heard uttered by your lips, forty years 
ago, made me a Christian." And it may be that the word 
of Christian encouragement that you spoke to-day, that 
the simple question that you asked some comrade along 
the street, will tell on eternal ages. Be not, therefore, 
diseouraged. The day of reckoning will come, and all the 
greater will be the surprise if, having known nothing of 
our auocess in this world, when standing before the throne 
of God we shall hear a great acclaim from a multitude 
who shall point to us as the instrumentality of their 



eternal salvation ! It is very different working in an eaUt" 
prise where yon expect to be defeated, from working in an 
enterprise where you know you are going to suooeed. If 
we know we shall finally triumph, although there may be 
many disappointments and reverses, we keep our coursge 
np iJl the way. Therefore, let us remember that we are 
going to be in the majority; that Christ is going to reclaim 
this world for Himself ; that all sin and darkness and suf- 
fering shall be done away; and that great procession will 
be formed in which will more the sons and daughters of 
light. The trumpet is only just beginning to marshal the 
Lord's hosts. The batteries are only jnat being planted. 
The war has scarcely opened. There has here and there 
been a little skirmish ; but, after a while, God will mass 
the troops and bring on a general engagement, and then 
the victory will be decisire and universal 

CHLOROFORM. 

SoMB fifteen Summers ago, wandering through the 
streets of Edinburgh, Scotlaud, we were surprised to find 
photographs of the same face in almost all the public win- 
dows—the windows of stores and shops and hotels. They 
were photographs of the face of James Y. Simpson, the 
skillful physician, who had just died. Why was it that 
he was so beloved in Edinburgh, and honored through all 
Britain, and admired amid the most intelligent classes of 
the earth ? It was because he had discovered the qualities 
and the adaptiveness of chloroform, and had found out the 
fact that men under that influence might be sabjected ta 
the severest surgical operation without suffering pain. All 
the hospitals and the sick-rooms of the earth might well 
thank God for that revelation. £nt long before Dr. Simp* 
son revealed that medicament as applied to physical disease, 
there had been found in the earth a spiritual chloroform 
that would put the Churoh of God into a sound stupor, 
under which it could have this grace taken away, and that 
attainment amputated, until it should be left a mere frag- 
ment of what Qod intended it to be. The most important 
work now to be done is the rousing up of the Church of 
God from its state of somnolence and stupidity. 

It must be a simple fact that multitudes of professors of 
religion in the churches to-day know nothing of practical 
religion. Among the original twelve who were around 
Christ there was one who came into condemnation and had 
no right to sit at the banquet- indicating that one-twelfth 
of those who profess the faiih of Christ do not really pos- 
sess it. Ay, we must go further with the statement, and 
say that if, in the times of trial, when the original disciples 
and apostles lived, and there was so much to test their faith ; 
if, in the day of fire and sword, when it was such a hard 
thing to profess the faith of the Gospel—^yen then there 
was one-twelfth cast away, may we not solemnly suppose 
before God and the Church that in this day, when Uiere 
are no fires to test our earnestness, and it is comparatiYely 
easy to glide into the outside kingdom of God, there may 
be one-eighth or one-sixth professing the faith of Christ 
who do not exercise it. The subject is overwhelming, and 
leads each one of us to cry out, ** Lord, is it I V* 

There are reasons why it does seem that some who pro» 
fees the faith of Christ do not really possess its power. If 
we understand the Bible aright it implies— yea, positively 
slates — that the grace of God in the soul is a light, and we 
are told to let our light shine, and there is no indication 
that religion can ever be a dark lantern. If religion urges 
a man to active effort for the salvation of others, and a man 
having come into the Church of Christ shows no anxiety 
in regard to the redemption of the people, is there not 
an awful suspicion against him ? 
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-And searched Vu Sor^turea daUy uhefhmr thorn thingB were io.-— Acts xrii 11. 



BIBIiB QUESTIONS. V:r 

Ov THE LiTB OF St. Paxtl.— V.— His Seoond Missio:iJiBT 

JOUKNET. PaBT L 

1285. Feom whence did St. Pan! etart for his second missionary 
• jonmey, and what was its object? 

1286. What sad event occurred in connection with the departure 
of the missionaries ? How can yon prove that Panl entertained 
no unkind feelings toward Barnabas or his companion, after- 
ward? 

1287. Mention any passages in St Paul's writinsrs which show how 
anxiously he watched any disputes among Christian brethren. 

1288. Who was now St. Paul's companion? By what other name 
do we know him ? and in which epistle is he associated with the 
apostle? 

1289. What countries were first visited? What new companion 
joined them in Asia? 

1290. What can you gather with regard to his 

(1) Parentage, 

(2) Early training, 

(3) Conversion, and 

(4) His previous intercourse with the apostle? 

1291. What proofs can you find of the mutual love which existed 
between Paul and Timothy? 

1292. Mention and trace on the map the provinces of Asia Minor 
through which the missionaries next traveled. 

1293. Look at St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians and see what you 
can gather from it as to 

(1) St. Paul's state of body when among them^ 

(2) The subject and manner of his preaching, 

(3) The reception he met with and the result of his labors. 

1294. 5y whom were the missionaries guided in their tour? And 
how were they directed to a new sphere of labor? 

1295. Another fellow-laborer had now joined the missionary party ; 
who was he and what was his profession? 

1296. We have the record of the conversion of three individuals at 
Philippi— who were they? 

1297. What was the trade of the first? and in what simple words is 
her conversion described as to its cause and its effects? 

1298. What led to the apostle's troubles at Philippi? Does he ever 
refer in his writings to his sufferings there? 

1299. Mention any promises which were fulfilled in the experience 
of the missionaries at that time. 

1300. What was the issue of their imprisonment as regards them- 
selves, their keeper and the magistrates ? 

1301. Mention any other instance in which St. Paul claimed his 
privilege as a Boman citizen. 

SCRIPTUBB OHABACTEB. 
No. 4a 

1. From a recorded prophecy of this man's, relaiing to the exten- 
•eion of his kingdom to its former boundaries, there is good reason to 
. belieye him the earliest prophet whose writings remain to us. His 

birthplace and father's name are mentioned. In one remarkable 
'particular Christ speaks of him as a type of Himself. 

2. A Divine command was given him which, while most import- 
ant, involved difficulty and peril. Instead of obeying, he rushes in 
an opposite direction, a sin which endangers the lives of many. On 
their earnest appeal to him oonscienoe awakens, and he bravely bids 
•them sacrifice him to insure their own safety. The kindly heathen 
shrink from this act till they have strained every nerve to escape. 
At last they are compelled to obey. The Lord preserves His servant 
by a miracle, and he pours forth a prayer from so strange an ora- 
tory as never suppliant occupied before I 

3. Again the Divine command comes, and is now promptly 
obeyed. The seer journeys to an ancient city, situate on a mighty 
river, and famed for its size, wealth and wickedness. He faithfully 
delivers God's message to the inhabitants, and the effect it produces 
is remarked long after by our Saviour. The monarch leayes his 
throne and kingly robes to sit in a^es and sackcloth. All follow 
him, from the least to the greatest, and man and beast alike fast. 
Kot only do the people cry mightily to God, but they also turn from 

^eir evil way ; therefore the All-merciful spares and forgives them. 
. 4. Strange to say, the prophet is grieved and angry. Had he 



forgotten God's long-euffering and pardon of his own sin? He left 
the city, yet watched hard by to see the end. 

By another sign, at which he again murmured, the Lord conde- 
scends to illustrate the reason of His dealings, reminding him of the 
helpless little ones and the innocent dumb creatures. 

Name this man, whose conduct so forcibly brings out the ooa- 
trast between God's mercy and man's indifference. 

SCBIPTUBIS AOBOSTIO. 

No. 123. 

Single AerosHc* 

1. First name a glowing gem of price ; 

2. A "nothing" graved by man's device I 
8. What may not pass a needle's eye ; 

4. And what we call the starry sky ; 

6. What all things have when gone and past ; 

6. And a rich odorous ointment last. 

The initial letters. Joined, will tell, 
What men so often love too well. 
Yet lead down multitudes to heU. 
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TO BIBLIB CLASS 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

On thb Lifb of St. Paul. IV.— Hm Visit to JebusaIiEic. 

1272. Acts XV. 1, 2. GaL ii. 1, 2. 

1273. Acts XT. 2, 3. GaL ii. L 

1274. GaL iL 5. 

1275. See Acts xvi 3. GaL ii 8, 4. Titus was the son of GentO^ 
parents. Timothy's father was a Jew. 

1276. L Cor. ii. 19-22. Acta xxL 20-26. 

1277. Gal. y. 1-4, 9 ; vi 12-lft. 

1278. GaL it 2. , 

1279. GaL ii. 7-9. 

1280. Acts XT. 18-20. 
128L Acts XV. 25-3L 

1282. GaL iL 11-21. 

1283. n. Peter iiL 15. 

1284. Prov.xUL 18; xr. 5, 81, 82; zzT.12. Psa.'cx]L5. Lukezix.17. 

BIBLE SCENE. 

No. 41.— A Fatal. Feast. 

Judges xvi Sl-30. Gen. x. 19. Josh. xL 22. 

SCRIPTURE ACROSTICS. 

No. 120. jASPfiB. 

IX^-acinth Rev. ix. 17. 

2. A-gate Isa. liv. 12. h 

3. S-apphir3 Ezek. x. 1. 

4. P-earl L Tim. iL 8. , 

5. E-merald Rev. iy. 8. < 

6. R-uby Prov. iii IB, 

These Jewels are also mentioned in Rot. xxL 19-21. 

-Weakhess.— n. Cor. xlL 9l 

Mati tL 36. 
. Eph. T. 16. 

Acts xiL 18. IL 
. Gen. xxvL 20. 

IL Kings T. L 
. Matt. X. 8. 

Matt. tL 14. * 



No. 121.— Stbknoth.— Psa. Ixvlii. 34.- 

1. S-o-w 

2. T-im-e 

8. R-hod-a 

4. "ErW-k 

5. N-aama-n .... 

6. G-iv-e 

7. T-respasse-s 



8. H-eaven-s Isa. xxxir. 4. 

No. 122.— Elixelkch— Bethlehem.— Ruth L 12. 

1. E-lia^ Num. xxvL 8, 9. 

2. Luk-« CoL ir. 14. 

8. I-scario-^ Matt x. 4. 

4. M-eriba-7i Num. xx. 13. . 



5. E-ba^ 

6. L-ak-0 . 

7. E-Urh 

8. C-OIOS8-0 

9. H-ela-m 



uigitized by 



G(' 



Dent xL 99. ' 
LnkaTiiiSS. ' 
L Sam. xviLS 
C0LL2. 
ILSam.x.l«fe 
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LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC. 



M188 Mart N. If xtbtbee is one of the best of the band of female 
writen of our country, and each new book of hers receives a wel- 
come always accorded to good work. Her latest publication, ** The 
Story of Keedon Blnffs" (Houghton, Mifflin & C3o.), tells a tale, the 
•oenes and incidents of which are located in those Tennessee mount- 
Ains with which the author is so familiar. , The time is long after 
the war, and the characters include both those who fought on both 
^des of this historic conflict and those who grew up later, and to 
whom the war is a matter of history. The story is written with the 
«ame vigor and freshness characteristic of this lady*s work, and 
while not, perhaps, as powerful as some of its predecessors, is yet a 
worthy companion of "Where the Battle was Fought," and "The 
Prophiet of the Great Smoky Mountains." 



Mb. Johh WnrrE, well known as an organ-player of the first rank, 
has recently published, by W. A. Pond & Co., a number of sacred 
pieces which will give him a favorable reputation as a composer. 
Among them we find a fine "Te Deum," and an effective setting of a 
few verses from the Twenty-third Psalm, a Funeral Service con- 
•sisting of a processional march, a chant arranged from Liszt for the 
Burial PsaUn, " Lord, Let Me Enow Mine End, and the Number of 
My Days"; a short anthem, "I Heard a Voice Saying Unto Me,*' 
and a retrocessional hymn, "I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say "; also 
an anthem, " Hear My Prayer"; an anthem, *' In the Hour of Trial," 
and two hymns, "Tantum Ergo" and "O Salutaris," to which are 
adapted also the English words, "Lo, He Comes," and "O Saving 
Tictim." Mr. Whitens music is graceful, melodious and well-written, 
and these compositions may be recommended to the attention of 
organists and choirmasters. 

Just at present there seems to be a considerable vogue for South- 
ern writers, and the work of Cable, Page, Amelie Rives, B. M. 
Johnston, Joel Chandler Harris, Julia Magruder, Mary N. Murfree, 
■and other Southern-bom authors, finds ready acceptance in Nortaem 
magazines. But why is it that the South has never yet succeeded in 
establishing a first-class literary magazine ? Several attempts have 
been made, but none has succeeded. Edgar A. Poe used to complain 
that . there was a literary ring in the North to exclude the work of 
Southern writers, but if ever that charge were true, which we much 
doubty it has long since ceased to be even made. Certainly South- 
-em writers have no cause for complaint now. 



D. LoTHBOP & Co., of Boston, publish a complete series of juve- 
nile periodicals. First comes Babyland, for the wee little ones ; then, 
for the lads and misses of more years, is Our Little Men cmd Womerif 
and finally, for youths and maidens, is Wide Awake, All these are 
-beautifully printed and illustrated, and as carefully edited as the 
magazines published for grown-up people. . _ -. 



••Olthpia Morata." From the French of M. Jules Bonnet. 
Translated by Grace Patterson. Olympia Morata lived in the six- 
teenth oentuiy, and hei^ story takes us back to the time of the great 
movements, the Renaissance and the Reformation, with both of 
which the life of this young woman was closely connected. We have 
iiere, therefore, not merely^ the facts of the biogn*aphy of an illos- 
trions woman, but are also introduced to a history of intense 
interest. We learn much of the story of the Reformation in Italy 
and the sufferings it bronght to those who espoused its principles. 
The personal history of Olympia as here given shows her suffering 
much in the cause of Christ, but ever loyal and devoted. Phila- 
•delphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. . 



Humpstone, and the Rev. L. A. Crandall, have fonned an incorpo- 
rated company. M They secured the Gospel Age, a monthly started in 
1886 by the Rev. Dr. Middleditcb, and have consolidated the two | 
periodicals into the Christian Inquirer^ which will be issued weekly, 
the first number appearing on February 23d last. We note here one 
more example of the tendency to the abolishment of denominational 
names. Very few religious papers now bear in their title the name 
of the denomination they advocate and represent, though to the ini- 
tiated there is still a distinction. Thus the numerous Christian Ad- 
vocates through the country are all Methodist, and the Observers are 
as distinctly Presbyterian ; while all papers bearing the words OJmn^ 
or Churchman in their title may be safely set down as Protestant 
Episcopal. 

To THE Elmridge Series of books by Mrs. Ella R. Church is added 
another volume, " Little Neighbors at Elmridge." These little neigh- 
bors are such as the varioas species of mice, bats, rats, cats, squir- 
rels, moles, hedgehogs, foxes, rabUts, toads, snakes and others. The 
book does not claim to be a treatise on Natural History, but, like the 
former volumes of the same series, consists of familiar talks between 
an intelligent young governess and her little people concerning ani- 
mals referred to. Many facts are given and many interesting inci- 
dents and stories. The book is well adapted to children and young 
people. It is richly illustrated. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

Chables Georox OoBDOif* a sacrifice to Mr. Qladstone^s inca- 
pacity, died in Khartoum, whither he had gone in the vain hope of 
untangling the snarl into which the then Liberal Government in 
England had managed to get Egyptian affairs. Basely deserted 
there by those who had sent him, he fell a victim to official ingratitude 
and blandering. Biographies of this true hero have been written, 
and now comes another sketch, fresh from the press of the Toung 
Churchman Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. It is by the Rev. Theodore M. 
Riley, S.T.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History^at Nashotah, and 
Canon of Milwaukee. It is entitled, "Charles George Gk>rdon, a 
Nineteenth Century Worthy of the Church of England." As to the 
subject of the sketch, nothing need be said. The whole world echoes 
the praise of England's saintly hero and martyr. The military ca- 
reer of General Gtordon was both brilliant and positive, but the 
record of his life, his spirit soaring away from battlefield, away from 
cannon and from confiict — all that inner man with the keen spiritu- 
ality, love of retirement and humility that makes up the life of a 
saint in the Kingdom of God— this is what Professor Riley so aptly 
portrays. Few names are recorded in the annals of the world's his- 
tory that blend so harmoniously the military power and grandeur 
with the devotional spirit. The narrative of €k>rdon in China, in 
Africa, at home in Christian England, or abroad in the service of the 
Khedive or of his own sovereign, reads like a page torn from medi- 
SBval history, when a religious fervor moved prince and knight to 
take up the crusade against the defilers of the Holy Sepulchrob 



" Hints to Youno Men." From the Parable of the Pi^igal Son. ■ 
By the Rev. John Leybura, D.D. The author is well known as an 
eloquent preacher. This book consists of a course of sermons on the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, addressed to young men. They are fuU 
of wise counsels and suggestions, which the young men of these 
modem days would find it to their profit to read and deeply ponder. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 



Db. S. Austin Pkabce, organist of Zion Church, New Tork, has re- 
eigned that position, to take effect May 1st, on account of a complete 
change in the choral and musical arrangements. It Is intended to 
•establish a vested choir of 1>otb and men, and Mr. Alfred J. McGrath 
ii to be the organist auv^ choirmaster. 



^ "The Baptist Weekly," which was edited by the Rev. Dr. A. S. 
Patton from 1872 till his death a few months ago, has passed into the 
possession of the Rev. J. B. Calvert, who, joined with the Rev. Dr. 
& T. Middleditcb, the Rev. Dr. R. a MacArthur, the Rev. Dr. John 



LiTERABT Notes.— Sidney Luska's story, "Mrs. Peixada," has 
been translated into French by the Countess Dillion, and will run as 
a serial in the Journal des Debais of Paris. . . . During the last 
quarter of 1887 the musical publications of Leipsic reached 1,700. 
being twenty per cent, over the figures for the same period in 1886. 
... A newsj^aper to be called the Chinese Evangelist is to be issued 
in New York. It will be edited by Yan Phou Lee, assisted by Gny 
Maine, son of a native Chinese missionary, and J. Stewart Happer, 
bom in China, the son of Dr. A. P. Happer, the senior Presbyterian 
Chinese missionary at Canton. It will contain articles in both 
Chinese and English. . . . The Rev. Dr. W. A. Snively. of Brooklyn, 
will soon issue a series of " Lectures on the Prayer-book." ... A 
series of monographs to be entitled " The Story of the States " is 
projected by the D. Lothrop Company, of Boston. Noah Brooks 
will write "The Story of California"; Edward Everett Hale, "The 
Story of Massachusetts"; Elbridge S. Brooks, "The Story of 
New York "; and Jessie Benton Fremont, " The Story of Missouri.** 
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CJro-WTi Him. With Many Cro-vms. 



CBO¥N HIM ¥ITH MANY CROWNS. 
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Words by Matthew Bridges. 
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2 Crown Him the Virgin's Son ! 
The God Incarnate born, 

Whose arm those crimson trophies won 
Which now His brow adorn. 
Fruit of the mystic rose, 
As of that rose the stem ; 

The root whence mercy ever flows. 
The Babe of Bethlehem. 

3 Crown Him the Lord of love 5 
Behold His hands and side ; 

Rich wounds, yet visible above, 

In beauty glorified : 

No angel in the sky 

Can fully bear that sight. 
But downward bends his burning eye 

At mysteries so bright. 
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4 Crown Him the Lord of peace. 
Whose power a sceptre sways 

From pole to pole, that wars may cease. 
And all be prayer and praise. 
His reign shallknow no end, 
And round His niercdd feet 

Fair flowers of Paradise extend 
Their fragrance ever sweet. 



5 Crown Him the Lord of years! 

The Potentate of time. 
Creator of the rolling spheres, 

Ineffabl)- sublime. 

AH hail ! Redeemer, hail \ 

For Thou hast died for me . 
Thy praise shall never, never fail 

Throughout eternity. Amen. 
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Chapter SUL— Dawtie. 




8 NOT the Chnrch sup- 
posed to be made up 
of God's elect? and 
yet most of my read- 
ers find it hard to be- 
lieve there should be 
three persons, so re- 
lated, who agreed to 
ask of God, and to ask 
neither riches nor 
love, but that God 
should take His own 
way with them, that 
the Father should 
work His will in them, and that He 
would teach them what He wanted of 
them, and help them to do it I The 
Church is God's elect, and yet you 
cannot believe in three holy children I 
Do you say, " Because they are repre- 
sented as beginning to obey so young ?" 
'* Then," I answer, ** there can be no 
principle, only an occasional and arbi- 
trary exercise of spiritual power, in the 
perfecting of praise out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, or in the pre- 
ference of them to the wise and pru- 
dent as the recipients of divine reve- 
lation." 
Dawtie never said much, but tried the 
more. With heartiness she accepted what conclusions the 
brothers came to, so far as she understood them — and what 
was practical she understood as well as they ; for she had 
in her heart the spirit of that Son of Man who chose a child 
to represent Him and His Father. As to what they heard 
at church, their minds were so set on doing what they 
foaod in the Gospel, that it passed over them without 
e?en rousing their intellect, and so vanished without 
doing any hurt. Tuned to the truth by obedience, no 
falsehood they heard from the pulpit - partisans of God 
could make a chord vibrate in response. Dawtie indeed 
heard nothing but the good that was mingled with the 
falsehood, and shone like a lantern through a thick fog. 

She was little more than a child when, to the trouble of 
her parents, she had to go out to service. Every half- 
year she came home for a day or so, and neither feared 
nor found any relation altered. At length, after several 
closely following changes, occasioned by no fault of heis, 
she was without a place. 
Miss Fordyce heard of it, and proposed to her parents 
Vol. XXIIL No. 6.-26. 



that, until she found another, she should help Meg, mkB 
was growing old and rather blind ; she would thus, thm 
said, go on learning, and not be idling at home. 

Dawtie's mother was not a little amused at the idesflf 
any one Idling in her house, not to say Dawtie, wImb. 
idleness would have tried harder than any amount cf 
work ; but, if only that Miss Fordyce might see what mt% 
of girl Dawtie was, she judged it right to accept far 
offer. 

She had not been at Potlurg a week before Meg fo^^Hl 
to complain that she did not leave work enough to kemp 
her warm. No doubt it gave her time for her booi^ 
but her eyes were not so good as they used to h% 
and she was apt to fall asleep over it, and catch colil 
But when her mistress proposed to send Dawtie away«4te 
would not hear of it 

So Alexa, who had begun to take an interest in hei;«rit 
her to do things she had hitherto done herself, and bc^Ht 
to teach her other things. Before three months 
over, she was a necessity in the house, and to part 
Dawtie seemed impossible. 

A place about that time turning up, Aleza at 
offered her wages, and so Dawtie became an integral cap- 
tion of the laird's modest household. 

The laird himself at length began to trust her as he Inl 
never trusted servant, for he taught her to dust his pe^ 
cious books, which hitherto he had done himself, bot^ 
late had shrunk from, finding not a few of them w«cm 
than Pandora - boxes, liberating asthma at the meea^ 
unclosing. 

Dawtie was now a grown woman, btight, gentle, pXoffU^ 
with loving eyes, and a constant overflow of tendcwwf 
upon any creatare that could receive it. Sbe had mmS 
but decided and regular features, whose prevailing expses- 
sion was confidence — not in herself, for she was aeasM 
oonscious of herself even in the act of denying herself — 
but in the person upon whom her trusting eyes warn 
turned. Sbe was in the world to help— with no politioA 
economy beyond the idea that for help and nothing ^ke 
did any one exist. To be as the sun and the rain and €faa 
wind, as the fiowers that lived for her and not for tbeaib- 
selves, as the river that flowed, aod the heather ilMi 
bloomed lovely on the bare moor in the Autumn, eodi 
was her notion of being. That she had to take caiia<<f 
herself was a falsehood that never entered her brain. Ti« 
do what she ought, and not what she ought not, «a« 
enough on her part, and G^d would do the rest ! I miil 
not say she reasoned thus ; to herself she was scaree « 
conscious object at all. Both bodily and spiritually (km 
was in the finest health. If illness oame, she wo«£ 
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perhaps then discover a self with whioh she had to figbt— I 
oannot tell ; bat my impression is, that she had so long 
done the true thing, that illness wonld only develop nn- 
oonscions victory, perfecting the devotion of her simple 
righteousness. It is because we are selfish with that 
worst selfishness which is incapable of recognizing itself, 
not to say its own loathsomeness, that we have to be made 
ill. That they may leave the last remnants of their self- 
ishness, ore the saints themselves overtaken by age and 
death. Soffering does not caase the vile thing in us — that 
was there all the time ; it comes to develop in ns the 
knowledge of its presence, that it may be war to the knife 
between ns and it. It was no wonder that Dawtie grew 
more and more of a favorite at Potlarg, 

She did not read mncli, bnt wonld learn by heart any- 
thing that pleased her, and then go saying or singing it to 
herself. She had the voice of a lark, and her song pre- 
vented many a search for her. Against that **rain of 
melody," not the pride of the laird or the orderliness of 
the ex-schoolmaster ever pnt np the umbrella of rebnka 
Her singing was so true, came so clear from the fountain 
of joy, and so plainly from no desire to be heard, that it 
gave no annoyance ; while such was her sympathy that, 
although she had never yet sufiTered, you would, to hear 
har sing " My Nannie's Awa' !" have thought her in truth 
mourning an absent lover, and familiar with every pang 
of heart-privation. Her cleanliness, clean even of its own 
show, was a heavenly purity ; while so gently was all her 
spiriting done, that ilie very idea of fuss died in the pre- 
sence of her labor. To the self-centred such a person 
soon becomes a nobody ; the more dependent they are 
upon her unfailing ministration, the less they think of 
her; but they have another way of regarding such in 
"the high countries." Scarcely any knew her real name ; 
she was known but by her pet name Dawtie. 

Alexa, who had wondered at times that she could not 
interest her in things she made her read, little knew how 
superior the girl's choice was to her own ! Not knowing 
much of literature, what she liked was always of the best in 
its kind, and nothing without some best element could 
interest her at alL But she was not left either to her 
•*own sweet will" or to the prejudices of her well-mean- 
ing mistress ; however long the intervals that parted them« 
Andrew continued to influence her reading as from the 
first A word now and a word then, with the books he lent 
or gave her, was sufficient 

That Andrew liked this or that, was enough to make 
Dawtie set herself to find in it what Andrew liked, and it 
was thus she became acquainted with most of what she 
learned by heart 

Above two years before the time to which I have now 
brought my narrative, Sandy had given up farming, to 
pursue the development of certain inventions of his which 
had met the approval of a man of means who, unable 
himself to devise, could yet understand a device ; he saw 
that there was use, and consequently money, in them, and 
wisely put it in Sandy's power to perfect them. He was 
in consequence but little at home, and when Dawtie went 
to see her parente, as she could much often er now, An- 
drew and she generally met without a third. However 
many weeks might have passed, they always met as if 
they had parted only the night before. There was neither 
shyness nor forwardness in Dawtie. Perhaps a livelier 
rose might tinge her sweet, round cheek when she saw 
Andrew ; perhaps a brighter spark shone in the pupil of 
Andrew's eye ; but they met as calmly as two prophets in 
the secret of the universe, neither anxious nor eager. The 
old relation between them was the more potent that it 
tnada so little outward show. 



"Have you anything for me, Andrew ?" Dawtie would 
say, in the strong dialect which her sweet voice made so 
pleasant to those that loved her ; whereupon Andrew, 
perhaps without immediate answer more than a smile, 
would turn into his room, and reappear with what he bad 
got ready for her to *' chew upou " till they should meet 
again. Milton's sonnet, for instanca, to the " virgin wise 
and pure," had long stirred her aspiration ; equally wise 
and pure, Dawtie could understand it as well as she for 
whom it was written. To see the delight she took in it 
would have been a joy to any loving student of humanity. 
It had cost her more leffort to learn than almost any song, 
and perhaps, therefore, it was the more precious. Andrew 
seldom gave her a book to learn from ; in general he cop- 
ied, in his clearest handwriting, whatever poem or para- 
graph he thought fit for Dawtie ; and when they met, she 
would not unfrequently, if there was time, repeat unasked 
what she had learned, and be rewarded with his unfailing 
look of satisfaction. 

There was a secret between them — a secret proclaimed 
on the housetops, a secret hidden, the most precious of 
pearls, in their hearts^that the earth is the Lord's, and 
the fullness thereof ; that its work is the work of the 
Lord, whether the sowing of the field, the milking of the 
cow, the giving to the poor, the spending of wages, the 
reading of the Bible ; that God is all in all, and evety 
throb of gladness His gift ; that their life came fresh every 
moment from His heart ; that what was lacking to them 
would arrive the very moment He had got them ready for 
it They were God's little ones in God's world — ^none 
the less their own that they did not desire to swallow it, 
or thrust it in their pockets. Among poverty-striokcD 
Christians, consumed with care to keep a hold of the 
world and save their souls, they were as two children of 
the house. By living in the presence of the Living One. 
they had become themselves His presence--dim lantema 
through which His light shone steady. Who obeys, shines. 



OHAPTEB XIV. 
Sandy and Gbobob. 

Sakdy had found it expedient to go to America, and had 
been there a twelvemonth ; he had devised a machine of 
the value of which not even his patron could be convinced 
— that is, he could not see the prospect of its making money 
fast enough to constitute it a good iking. Sandy regarded 
it as a discovery, a revelation for the upliiting of a cer- 
tain downtrodden portion of the community ; and there- 
fore, having saved a little money, had resolved to make it 
known in the States, where insight into probabilities is 
fresher. And now Andrew had a letter with him in which 
he mentioned that he had coma across Mr. Crawford, al- 
ready of hij^h repute in Wall Street ; that he had been kind 
to him, and having learned his object in visiting the conn- 
try, and the approximate risk of bringing out his inven- 
tion, had taken the thing into consideration. But the next 
mail brought another letter to the effect that, having 
learned the nature of the business done by Mr. Crawford, 
he found himself unable to distinguish between it and 
gambling, or worse ; it seemed to him a vortex whose very 
emptiness drew money into it He had therefore drawn 
back, and declined to pnt the thing in Crawford's hands. 
The letter Andrew gave Dawtie to read, that she might see 
that Sandy remained a true man. He had never been anx- 
ious on the point, but was very glad that ignorance had 
not drawn him into an evil connection. ^ 

Dawtie took the letter with her to read^€^(4disura. 
Unable, however, to understand something Sandy said con* 
ceming Mr. Crawford's business, she asked a quaatioa or 
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4 wo of her mistress, 'wbicb led to queations on Alexa's parfc. 
Finding what was the subject of Saudj's letter, she wished 
to see it. D^wtie asked leave of Andrew, and gave it her* 

Alexa was both distressed and indigo ant, becoming at 
once George's partisan. Her distress diminished and her 
indigDation increased as she reflected on the airt whence 
the nnfayorable report reached her ; the brothers were sach 
peculiar men 1 Sbe recalled the strange things she had heard 
of their childhood ; doubtless the judgment was formed on 
^n oyerstrained and quixotic idea of honesty 1 Besides, 
there had always been a strong socialistio tendency in 
•them, which explained how Sandy could malign his bene- 
factor I Qeorge was incapable of doing anything dishon- 
•orable ! She would not trouble herself about it I But she 
would like to know how Andrew regarded the matter I 

She asked him, therefore, what he thought of Sandy's 
procedure. Andrew replied that he did not know much 
about business ; but that the only safety must lie in having 
«notbing to do with what was doubtful ; therefore Sandy 
had done right Alexa said it was too bad of him to con- 
-demn where he confessed ignorance. Andrew replied : 

**Ma'am« if Mr. Crawford is wrong, he is condemned; 
if he is right, mj private doubt cannot hurt him. Sandy 
mnst act by his own doubt, not by Mr. Crawford's confi- 
dence." 

Alexa grew more distressed, for she began to recall 
things Gborge had said waich at the time she had not 
liked, but which she had succeeded in forgetting. If he 
liad indeed gone astray, she hoped he would forget her ; 
ahe oould do without him ! But the judgment of such a 
man as Sandy could settle nothing 1 Of humble origin and 
Icbildish simplicity, he could not see the thing as a man of 
experience must 1 George might be all right notwithstand- 
ing I At the same time there was his father ! — whose repa- 
^tion remained under % thick doud, whose failed charao* 
ter rather, than his ill-success had driven George to the 
other continent I Breed must go for something in a ques- 
tion of probabilities 1 It was the first time Alexa's 
thoughts had been turned into such a channel. She clung 
to the poor comfort that something must have passed at 
the interview so kindly sought by George to set the quix- 
•otical young farmer against him. She would not utter his 
name to Andrew ever again ! 

She was light in thinking that George cherished a sin- 
cere afifection for her. It was one of the spurs which drove 
him too eagerly after money. I doubt if any man starts 
Tvith a developed love of money for its own sake—except 
indeed he be born of generations of mammon- worshipers. 
Oeorge had gone into speculation with the object of re- 
trieving the position in which he had supposed himself 
born, and in the hope of winning the hand of his cousin — 
thinking too much of himself to offer what would not in 
the eyes of the world be worth her acceptance. When he 
stepped on the inclined plane of dishonesty, he believed 
liimself'only engaging in 'Megitimate speculation"; but he 
'was at once affected by the atmosphere about him. Wrapt 
la the breath of admiration and adulation surrounding men 
^ho cared for nothing but money-making, men who were 
not merely dishonest, but the very serpents of dishonesty, 
against whom pickpockets will "stick off*' as angels of 
Jight ; always under the softly persuasive influence of low 
morals and extravagant appreciation of cunning, he came 
by rapid degrees to think less and less of right and wrong. 
At flrst he called the doings of the place dishonest ; then 
he called them sharp practice ; then he called them a little 
Bhady ; then, close sailing ; then be said this or that trans- 
action was deuced clever ; then, the man was more rogue 
than fool ; then he laughed at the success of a vile trick ; 
4hen he touched the pitch, and, thinking all the time it 



was but with one finger, was presently besmeared all ovet 
—as was natural, for he who will touch j is already smeared. 
While Alexa was fighting his battles with herself, he had 
thrown down his arms in the only battle worth fighting. 
When he wrote to her, which he did regularly, he said no 
more about business than that his prospects were encour- 
aging : how much his reticence may have had to do with 
a sense of her disapproval, I cannot tell. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MOTHEB AND DAUaHTZB. 

One lovely Summer evening, Dawtie, with a bnndle ia 
her hand, looked from the top of a grassy knoll down on 
her parents' turf cottage. The sun was setting behind her, 
and she looked as if she had stepped from it as it touohed 
the ground on which she stood, rosy with the rosineet of 
the sun, but with a light in her countenance which came 
from a higher source, from the same nest as the sun him- 
self. She paused but a moment^ ran down the hill, and 
found her mother making the porridge. Mother and 
daughter neither embraced, nor kissed, nor even shook 
hands ; but their faces glowed with delight^ and words of 
joy and warmest welcome flowed between them. 

** But ye haena lost yer place, hae ye, hinny ?*' said tha 
mother. 

'*No, mother ; there's no fear o' that, as lang's the lahrd 
or Miss Lexy's to the fore. They tret me— I winna say 
like ane o* themsel's, but as if they would hae likit me for 
ane o* themsel's, gien it had pleased the Lord to sen' me 
their way instead o' yours. They're that gnid to me, ye 
oanna think 1" 

«*Then what's brouobt ye the day?" 

"I beggit for a play-day. I wantit to see An'rew." 

"Eh, lass 1 I'm feart for ye 1 Ye maunna set yer hert 
sae hie 1 An'rew's the best o' men, but a lass canna hae a 
man til hersel' jist 'cause he's the best man i' the warF 1" 

"What mean ye by that, mother ?" said Dawtie, looking 
a little scared. "Am I no' to lo'e An'rew, 'cause he's 
'maist as guid's the Lord wad hae him ? Wad ye hae me 
hate him for 't ? Has na he taught me to lo'e God — to 
lo'e Him better nor father, mither, An'rew, or onybody ? 
I wuU lo*e An'rew 1 What can ye mean, mother ?" 

" What I mean, Dawtie, is, that ye maunna think be- . 
cause ye lo'e him ye maun hae him ; ye maunna think ye ' 
canna dn wantin' An'rew V 

" It's true, mother, I kenna what I should do wantin* i 
An'rew ! Is na he aye shovin' the door o' the kingdom a , 
wee wider to lat me see in the better ? It's little ferly . 
(marvel) I lo'e him 1 But as to wantin' him for my ain 
man, as ye hae my father I — mother, I wad be ashamet o' 
mysel' to think o' ony sic a thing I^ clean affrontit wi' my* 
sel' I wad be 1" 

" Weel, weel, bairn I Ye was aye a wise-like lass, an' I 
maun lippen til ye ! Only luik to yer hert." 

"As for no' lo'ein' him, mother — me that canna luik at 
a blin' kittliu' ohn lo'ed it !— lo, mither I God made me 
sae, an' didna mean me no' to lo'e An'rew 1" 

"Andrew 1!' she repeated, as if the word meant the per* 
fection of earth's worthiest, rendering the idea of appro- 
priation too absurd. 

Silence followed, but the mother was brooding. 

"Ye maun bethink ye, lass, hoo far he's abune ye !" she 
said, at length. 

As the son of the farmer on whose land her husband was 
a cottar, Andrew seemed to her what the laird seemed to eld 
John Ingram, and what the earl seemed to the laird, 
though the laird's familv wah ancient when the earl's had 
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not been heard of. Bat Dawtie understood Andrew better 
than did her mother. 

"Yon and me sees Him far abnne, mother, but Andrew 
bimsel' never thinks o* nae sio things. He's sae nsed to 
Inikin' np, he's forgotten to laik doon. He hands his 
Ian* frae a higher than the laird, or the jerl himsel' !" 

The mother was silent She was faithful and true, but, 
fed on the dried fish of log^o and system and Boman legal- 
ism, she could not follow the simplicities of her daughter's 
religion, who trusted neither in notions about Him, nor 
even in what He had done, but in the live Christ Himself 
whom she loved and obeyed. 

"If Andrew wanted to marry me," Dawtie went on, 
jealous for the divine liberty of her teacher, "which never 
came intil'iB heid — na, no ance — the same bein' ta'en up 
wi' far ither things — it wouldna be because I was but a 
cottar-lass that he wouldna tak his ain gait I But the 
morn's the Sabbath day, and we'll hae a walk thegitber." 

" I dinna a'thegither like thae walks upo' the Sabbath 
day," said the mother. 

" Jesus walkit upon the Sabbath the same as ony ither 
day, mother !" 

"Weel, but He kenned what He was aboot!" 

" And sae do I, mother 1 I ken His wnll !" 

" He had aye something on han' fit to be dune o' the 
Sabbath I" 

" And so hae I the day, mother. If I was to do ony- 
thing no fit i' this His warP, luikin^ oot o' the e'en He gae 
me, wi' the ban's an' feet He gae me, I wad jist deserve 
to be nippit oot at ance, and sent intil the ooter miric 
(darlcness) /" 

"There's a mony maun fare ill, then, lass. I" 

" Tm sayin' only for mysel'. I ken nane sae to blame 
as I would be mysel'." 

" Is na that makin' yerseP oot better nor ither fowk, 
lass ?" 

" Qien I said I thoncht onythjing worth doin' but the 
wull o' God, I wad be a leear ; gien I say man or woman 
has naething ither to do i' this warl' or the neist, I say it 
believin' ilkane o' them maun come til't at the lang last 
Feow sees't yet, but the tiine's comin' when ilkabody will 
be as sure o"t as I am. What won'er is't that I say't, wi' 
Jesus tellin' me the same frae mornin' to nicht I" 

"Lass, lass, I fear me ye'U gang oot o' yer min' I" 

" It'll be intil the mind o' Christ, then, mother ! I 
dinna care for my ain min'. I hae nane o' my ain, an' 
will stick to His. Gien I kinna mak His mine, and stick 
tirt, I'm iost I Noo, mother, I'll set the things, and run 
ower to the hoose, and lat An'rew ken I'm here I" 

" As ye wull, lass ! ye're ayont me I Is* say naething 
anent a wilf u' woman, for ye've been aye a guid dochter. I 
trust I hae rizon to houp the Lord winna be disappointit 
in ye." 

Dawtie found Andrew in the stable, suppering his 
horses, told him she had something to talk to him about, 
and asked if he would let her go with him in his walk the 
next day. 

Andrew was delighted to see her, but he did not say so, 
and she was back before her mother had taken the milk 
from the press. In a few minutes her father appeared, 
and welcomed her with a sober joy. As they ate their sup- 
per, he could not keep his eyes off her, she sat looking so 
well and nice and trim. He was a good-looking, workwom 
man, his Lands absolutely horny with labor. Bat inside 
many such homy husks are ripening beautiful kingdom- 
hands, for the time when "dear welcome Death" will 
loose and let us go from the grave-clothes of the body that 
bind some of us even hand and foot Bugged father and 
withered mother were beautiful in the eyes of Dawtie, and 



she and God saw them better than any other. Good^ 
endless good was on the way to them all! It was so 
pleasant to be waiting for the best of all good things. 



CHAPTER XVL 
Andrew Ain> Dawtie. 

Dawtie slept in peace and happy dreams till the next 
morning, when she was up almost with the sun, and out 
in his low, clear light For the sun was strong again ; the 
red labor and weariness were gone from his shining &oe. 
Everything about her seemed to know Gh>d, or at least to 
have had a moment's gaze upon Him. How else could 
everything look so content, hopeful and happy 1 It is 
the man who will not fall in with the Father's bliss to 
whom the world seems soulless and dull. Dawtie was at 
peace because she desired nothing but what she knew He 
was best pleased to give her. Even had she cherished for 
Andrew the kind of lo^e her mother feared, her Lord's 
will would have been her comfort and strength. If any 
one say, "Then she could not know what love isl" I 
answer, " That person does not know what the better love 
is that lifts the being into such a serene air that it can fast 
from many things and yet be blessed beyond what any other 
granted desire could make it." The scent of the sweet- 
peas growing against the turf-wall entered Dawtie's seal 
like a breath from the fields of heaven, where the children 
made merry with the angels, the merriest of playfellowa,^ 
and the winds and waters, and all the living things, and 
all the things half alive, all the flowers and all the crea- 
tures, were at their sportive call ; where the little ones 
had babies to play with, and did not hurt them, and 
where dolls were neither loved nor missed, being never 
thought of. Suchlike were the girl's imaginings as her 
thoughts went straying, inventing, discovering. She did 
not fear the Father would be angry with her for being His 
child, and playing at creation. Who indeed but one that 
in loving heart can make, can rightly love the making of 
the Maker! 

When they had had their breakfast, and the old people 
were ready for church — where they would listen a little, 
sleep a little, sing heartily, and hear nothing to wake 
hunger, joy, or aspiration, Dawtie put a piece of oat-cake 
in her pocket, and went to join Andrew where they had 
made their tryst, and where she found him waiting — at 
his length in a bush of heather, with Henry Yaughan's 
"Silex Sointillans," drawing from it "bright shoots of 
everlastingness " for his Sabbath-day's delight. He read 
one or two of the poems to Dawtie, who was pleased but 
Qot astonished ; she was never astonished at anything ; she 
had nothing in her to make anything beautiful by con- 
trast ; her mind was of beauty itself, and anything beau- 
tiful was to her but in the order and law of things — what 
was to be expected. Nothing struck her because of its 
rarity : the rare was at home in her country, and she was 
at home with it When, for instance, he read, " Father 
of lights, what Sunny Seeds," she took it up at once and 
understood it felt that the good man had said the thing 
that was to be said, and loved him for it. She was not 
surprised to hear that the prayer was more than two hun- 
dred years old ; were there not millions of years in front ? 
why should it be wonderful that a few years behind, men 
should have thought and felt as she did, and been able to 
say it as she never could ! Had she not always loved the 
little cocks, and watched them learning to crow ? 

"But, An'rew," she said, at length, "I want to tell 
ye something that's troT{3:f^'2|g^, ti^eji,^^^ ^l^a^ 

"Tell on, Dawtie," said Andrew; and she began: 
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*'Ae nicht aboot a fornight ago, I oonldna sleep. I 
drave a' the sheep I could gether i' my brain ower ae stile 
«f ter anither, but the sleep stack to the woo' o' them, 
An' ilk ane took o' 't awa' wi' him. I wadna hae tried, 
but that I had to be np ear*, and I was feared I wad 
Bleep in," 

Por the sake of my more polished readers — I do not 



yonr barn, laid with flags. It is jaet as if all the different 
parts of the house had been built at different times round 
about it, and then it was itself roofed in by an after- 
thought. That's what we call the hall. The spare room 
opens on the left at the top of the stair, and to the right» 
across the hall, beyond the swell of the short, thick tower 
you see the half of outside, is the door of the study. It ia 




'^ I STOOD LIKE AN IDIOT, MAZED AND LOST." — SEE PAGE 406. 



Say more refined, for polish and refinement may be worlds 
apart — I will give the rest in modem English. 

*' So I got np, and thought to sweep and dust the hall 
and the stairs ; then if, when I lay down again, I should 
sleep too long, there would be a part of the day*s work 
done 1 You know, Andrew, what the house is like ; at the 
top of the stair that begins directly you enter the house, 
there is a big, irregular place, bigger than the floor of 



all round with books — some of them, mistress says, worth 
their weight in gold, they are so scarce. But the master 
trusts me to dust them. He used to do it himself ; but 
now that he is getting old, he does not like the trouble, 
and it makes him asthmatic. He says books need more 
dusting than anything else, but are in more danger of 
being hurt ;^by it, and it makes him nervous to see me 
touch them. I have known him stand an hour watching 
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me while I dusted. lookiDg M the time as if he had just 
taken a dose of medicine. So I often do a few books at a 
time, as I can, when he is not in the way to be worried 
with it Bnt he always knows where I have been with my 
duster and long-haired brash. And now it came across 
me that I had better dost some books first of all, as it was 
a good chance, he being sonud asleep. So I lighted my 
lamp, went straight to the stndy, and began where I last 
left ofL 

" As I was dusting, one of the books I came to looked 
so new and dififerent from the rest that I opened it to see 
what it was like inside. It was full of pictures of mugs, 
and gold and silver jugs and cups — some of them plain 
and some colored ; and one of the colored ones was so 
beautiful that I stood and looked at it It was a gold cup, 
I suppose, for it was yellow ; and all round the edge, and 
on the sides, it was set with stones, like the stones in mis« 
tress's rings, only much bigger. They were blue and red 
and green and yellow, and more colors than I can remem- 
ber. Tbe book said it was made by somebody, bnt I 
forget his name. It was a long name. Tbe first part of 
it began with a*^, and tbe second with a 0; I remember 
that much. It was like Benjamin, but it wasn't Benja- 
min I I put it back in its place, thinking I would ask the 
master whether there really were such beautiful things, 
and took down the next. 

" Now whether that had been passed over between two 
batches, I don't know, but it was so dusty that before I 
would touch another I gave the duster a shake, and the 
wind of it blew the lamp out I took it np to take it to 
the kitchen and kindle it again, when, to my astonishment, 
I saw a light under the door of a press which was always 
locked, and where master said he kept bis most precious 
books. *How stranger I thought; <a light inside a 
locked cupboard 1' Tlien I remembered how in one place 
where I had been there was, in a room over the stable, a 
press whose door had no fastening except a bolt on the in- 
side, which set me thinking, and some terrible things 
came to me that ma^e me remember it So now I said to 
myself, * There's some one in there after master's books !' 
It was not a likely thing, bat the night is the time for 
fancies, and in the night yon don't know what is likely and 
what is not One thing, however, was clear — I ought to 
find out what the light meant Fearful things darted one 
after the other through my head as I went to the door, but 
there was one thing I dared not do, and thaf was to leave 
it unopened. So I opened it as softly as I could, in terror 
lest the thief should hear my heart beating. When I 
could peep in, what do you tLiuk I saw ? I could not be- 
lieve my eyes 1 There was a great big room I I rubbed 
my eyes, and stared ; and rnbbed them again and stared 
^'thinking to rub it away ; but there it was, a big, odd- 
shaped room, part of it with round sides, and in the mid- 
dle of the room a table, and on the table a lamp, burning as 
I had never seen lamp burn, and master at the table with 
his back to me I I was so astonished I forgot that J had 
no business there, and ought to go away. I stood like an 
idiot, mazed and lost And you will not wonder when I 
tell you that the laird was holding up to the light, between 
his two hands, the very cup I had been looking at in the 
book, the stones of it flashing all the colors of the rain- 
bow 1 I should think it a dream, if I did not know it was 
not I do not believe I made any noise, for I could not 
move, bat he started up with a cry to God to preserve 
him, set the cup on the table, threw something over it, 
caught up a wicked-looking knife, and turned round. His 
face was like that of a corpse, and I could see him tremble. 
I stood steady ; it was no time then to turn away I I sup- 
posed he expected to see a robber, and would be glad when 



he discovered it was only me ; but when he did, hit fsar 
changed to anger, and he came at me. Hio eyes were 
flaming, and he looked as if he would kill me. I was not 
frightened— poor old man, I was able for him any day 1 — 
but I was afraid of hurting him. So I closed the door 
quickly, and went softly to my own room, where I stood a 
long time in the dark, listening, but heard nothing more. 
What am I to do, Andrew ?" 

'* I don't know that you have to do anything. Ton have 
one thing not to do— that is, tell anybody what yon have 
seen." 

**I was forced to tell you because I did not know what 
to do. It makes me so sorry !" 

*' It was no fault of yours I You acted to the best of 
your knowledge, and could not help what came of it 
Perhaps nothing more will come. Leave the thing alone^ 
and if he says any thin «^, tell him how it happened." 

** But, Andrew, I don't think yon see what it is that trou- 
bles me I I'm afraid my master is a miser I The mistress 
and he take their meals, like poor people, in the kitchen 1* 
That must be the dining-room of the house I — and though 
my eyes were tethered to the flashing cup, I could not help 
seeing it was full of strange and beautiful things. Amongst 
them, I knew, by pictures I had seen, the armor of knights, 
when they fought on their horses' backs. Before people^ 
had money, they must have misered other things I Some 
gurls miser their clothing, and never go decent 1" 

'* Suppose him a miser," said Andrew, " what oonld yoa. 
do ? How are you to help it ?" 

** That's what I want to know ! I love my master, aod> 
there must be a way to help it ! It was terrible to see him, 
in the middle of the night gazing at that cup as if he had' 
found the most precious thing that can ever have exiBted- 
on the earth 1" 

«'What was that?" asked Andrew. 

He delighted in Dawtie's talk. It was like an angel\. 
he said, both in its ignorance and its wisdom. 

" Yon can't have forgotten, Andrew I It's impossible T' 
she answered. " I heard you say yourself I", 

Andrew smiled« 

"I know," he /said. 

'* Poor man 1" resumed Daw tie ; " he looked at the onp- 
as you might at that manuscript 1 His soul was at it^ 
feasting upon it I Now wasn't that miserly ?" 

"It was like itl" 

•* And I love my master !" repeated Daw tie, thus putting 
afresh the question what she was to do. 

*• Why do you love him. Paw tie?" asked Andrew. 

*' Because I'm set to love him. Besides, we're told to 
love our enemies — then surely we're to love our friends t 
He has always been a friend to me ! He never said a hard 
word to me, even when I was handling his books. He 
trusts me with them ! I can't help loving him— a good 
deal, Andrew ! And it's what I've got to do." 

*' There's not a donbt about it, Dawtie. You've got to 
love him, and you do love him !" 

*'Bat there's more than that, Andrew! To bear the- 
laird talk, you would think he cared more for the Bible 
than for the whole world — not to say gold cups 1 He so 
talks of the merits of the Saviour, that you would think he 
loved Him with all his heart I But I cannot get it out of 
my mind, ever since I saw that look on his face, that he 
loves that cup— that it's his graven image — his idol 1 How 
else should he get up in the middle of the night to— to — to 
— well, it was just like worshiping it !" * 

"You're afraid, then, that he's a hypocrite, Dawtie T 

"No; I daren't think that— if it were only for fear \ 
should stop loving him — and that would be as bad 1" 

"As bad as what, Dawtie?". 
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**I don't always know what I'm going to saj," answered 
Dawtie, a little embarrassed, "an^l then when I've said it, 
I have to look what it means. But isn't it as bad not to 
loTe a human being as it would be to love a thing ?" 

••Perhaps worse," said Andrew. 

*• Something must be done I" she went on. "He oan't 
be left like that ! But if he has any love to his Master, 
how is it that the love of that Master does not cast out the 
loye of Mammon ? I can't understand it !" 

"You have asked a hard question, Dawtie I But a cure 
may be going on, and take a thousand years or ages to work 
ift out 1" 

"What if it shouldn't be begun yet?" 

••That would be terrible 1" 

•* What then am I to do, Andrew ? You always say we 
must do something I Yon say there is no faith but what 
thes something 1" 

*• The apostle James said so, a few years before I was 
born. Dawtie !" 

••Don't make fun of me — please, Andrew! I like it, 
but I oan't bear it to-day, my head is so full of the poor 
old laird I" 

" Make fun of you, Dawtie ! Never ! But I don't know 
yet how to answer you." 

"Well, then, what am I do?" persisted Dawtie. 

" Wait, of course, till yon know what to do. When yon 
don't know what to do, don't do anything — only keep ask- 
ing the Thinker for wisdom. And until you know, don't 
let the laird see that you know anything." 

With this answer Dawtie was content. 

Business was over, and they turned to go noms. 



CHAFTER xyn. 

Dawtie and the Cup. 
The old man had a noteworthy mental fabric Believing 
himself a true lover of literature, and especially of poetry, 
he would lecture for ten minutes on the right mode of 
reading a verse in Milton or Dante ; but as to Satan or 
Deatrioe, would pin his faith to tbe majority of the com- 
mentators ; Milton's Satan was too noble, and Beatrice was 
no woman, but Theology. He was discriminative to a de- 
|!ree altogether admirable as to tbe rigbtness or wrongness 
if a proposition with regard to conduct, but owed his re- 
spectability to good impnlst^s without any effort of the 
will. He was almost as orthodox as Paul before his con- 
Tersion, lacking only the heart and the courage to p< rse- 
cute. Whatever the ettrnal wisdom saw in him, the thing 
most present to his own consciousness was the love of rare 
historic relics. And this love was so mingled in warp and 
woof, that he did not know whether a thing was more 
precious to him for its rarity, its money- value, or its his- 
torico-reliquary interest All the titne he was a school- 
master he saved every possible halfpenny to buy books, 
not because of their worth or human interest, but because 
of their literary interest, or the scarcity of the book or 
edition. In the holidays he would go about questing for 
the prey that hb soul loved, hunting after precious things ; 
but not even the precious things of the everlasting hills 
would be precious to him until they had received the stamp 
of curiosity. His life consisted in a continual search for some- 
thiug new that was known as known of old. It had scarcely 
yet occurred to him that he must one day leave his things 
and exist without them, no longer to brood over them, 
take them in his hands, tnrn, and stroke, and admire 
them ; yet, strange to say, he would at times anxiously 
seek to satisfy himself that he was safe for a better world, 
as he called it-- to feel certain, tbat is, that his faith was of 
the sort he supposed intended by Paul— not that he had 



himself gathered anything from tbe apostle, but all from 
the traditions of his church concerning the teaching of the 
apostle. He was anxious, I say, as to his safety for the 
world to come, and yet, while his dearest joy lay treasured 
in that hidden room, he never thought of the hour when 
he must leave it all, and go houseless and pooketless, 
empty-handed if not armless, in the wide, olosetless space, 
hearing ever in the winds and tbe rain and the sound of the 
sea- waves the one question — '* Whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?" Like- the rich man to whom 
God said the words, he had gathered much goods for 
many years — hundreds and hundreds of things, every one 
of which he knew, and every one of which ha loved. A 
new scratch on the bright steel of one of his suits of armor 
was a scratch on his heart ; the moth and the rust troubled 
him sore, for he could not keep them away; and where his 
treasure was, there was his heart, devoured by the same 
moth, consumed by the same rust. He had much suffer- 
ing from his possessions — was motr exposed to misery 
than the miser of gold, for the hoai<ied coin of the latter 
may indeed be stolen, but he fears neither moth nor rust 
nor Bcrutoh nor decay. The laird cherished his things as 
no mother her little ones. • Nearly sixty years he had been 
gathering them, and their money- worth was great, but be 
had no idea of its amount, for he could not have endured 
the exposure and handling of them which a valuation must 
involve. 

His love for his books had somewhat declined in the 
growth of his love for things, and now, by degrees not 
very slow, his love of his things was graduating itself after 
what he supposed their money value. His soul not only 
clave to the dust, but was going deeper and deeper in the 
dust as it wallowed. All day long he was living in the 
past and growing old in it — it is one thing to grow old in 
the past, and another to grow old in the present ! As he 
took his walk about his farms, or sat at his meals, or held 
a mild, soulless conversation with his daughter, his heart 
was growing old, not healthily in the present, which is to 
ripen, but unwholesomely in the past, which is to con- 
sume with a dry rot While he read the Bible at prayers, 
trying hard to banish worldly things from his mind, his 
thoughts were not in tbe story or the argument he read, 
but hovering, like a bird over its nest, about the darlings 
of his heart. Yea, even while he prayed, his soul, instead 
of casting off the clay of the world, was loaded and dragged 
down with all the still-moldering, slow-changing things 
that lined the walls, and filled the drawers and cabmets of 
his treasnre-chauiber. It was a place of whose existence 
not even his daughter knew ; for before ever she entered 
the house, he had taken with him a mason from the town, 
and built up the entrance to it from the hall, ever after- 
ward keeping the other door of it tbat opened from his 
study carefully looked, and leaving it to be regarded as 
the door of a closet. 

It was as terrible as Dawtie felt it, that a live human soul 
should thus haunt the sepulchre of the past, and love the 
lifeless, turning a room hitherto devoted to hospitality and 
mirthful intercourse into the temple of his selfish idolatry. 
It was one of the rooms carved for the dead in the Beban 
El Malook. Sure, if left to himself, the ghost that loved 
it would haunt the place 1 But he could not surely be 
permitted I for it might postpone a thousand years his 
discovery of the emptiness of a universe of such treasures. 
Now he was moldering into tbe world of spirits in the 
heart of an avalanche of the dust of ages, dust material 
from his hoards, dust moral and spiritual from his wither- 
ing soul itself. ^r\r^r%V 

The next day he was ill, which, common as is illnefs to 
humanity, was strange, for it had never befallen hiui 
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^fore. He was naable to leave bis bed. Bnt he never 
said a word to his daughter, who alone waited on him, as 
to what had happened in the night. He had passed it 
tleepless, and without the possibility of a dream on which 
h> fall back ; yet, when morning came, he was in much 
«k>iibt whether what he had seen — the face, namely, of 
Dawtie, peeping in at the door — was a reality, or but a 
wion of the night For when he opened the door which 
wke bad closed, all was dark, and not the slightest sound 
Sdached his quick ear from the swift foot of her retreat. 
He turned the key twice, and pushed two bolts, eager to 
JKgard the vision as a providential rebuke of his careless- 
aesB in leaving the door on the latch — for the first time, 
le imagined. Then be tottered back to his chair, and 
iBuk on it in a cold sweat For, although the confidence 
giew that what he bad seen was but 

— •* a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain," 



the old man, showed an untroubled face when next she 
met him ; and he made up his mind that he would rather 
have her ignorant. Thenceforward, naturally though 
childishly, he was even friendlier to her than before; 
it was so great a relief to find that he had not to fear 
herl 

The next time Dawtie was dusting the books she felt 
strongly drawn to look again at the picture of the cnp ; it 
seemed now to hold in it a human life ! She took down 
the book, and began where she stood to read what it said 
about the chalice, referring as she read from letterpress to 
drawing. It was taken from an illumination in a missal, 
where the cup was known to have been copied ; and it 
rendered the description in the letterpress unnecessary 
except in regard to the stones and dessins repousses on the 
hidden side. She quickly learned the names of the gems, 
that she might see bow many were in the high-priest's 
breastplate and the gates of the New Jerusalem, and then 
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it was far more comfortable to feel that he could no longer 
ifepend upon his brain to tell him only the thing that was 
jftne. What if he were going out of his mind, on the way 
tl> encounter a succession of visions — without reality, bnt 
possessed of its power ! What if they should be such 
Tpbose terror would compel him to disclose what most he 
ifesired to keep covered ? How fearful to be no more his 
«wn master, but at the beck and call of a disordered brain, 
iw maniac king in a cosmos acosmos! Better it had been 
Obwtie, and she had seen in bis hands Benvenuto Cellini's 
obalice, made for Pope Clement YII. to drink therefrom 
the holy wine — worth thousands of pounds I Perhaps she 
had seen it 1 No, surely she had not 1 He must be care- 
ful not to make her suspect ! He would watch her and 
mj nothing 1 
But Dawtie, conscious of no wrong, and fall of love to 



proceeded to the history of the chalice. She read that it 
had come into the possession of Cardinal York, brother of 
Charles Edward Stuart, and had been by him intrusted to 
his sister-in-law, the Duchess of Albany, from whose 
house it disappeared, some said stolen, others said sold. 
It came next to the historic surface in the possession of a 
certain earl whose love of curiosities was well known ; hot 
from his collection again it vanished, this time beyond a 
doubt stolen, and probably years before it was missed. 

A new train of thought was presently in motion in the 
mind of the girl : Tlie beautiful cup was stolen / tt was not 
where it ouglit to he! it was not at home! it was a captive, a 
slave! She lowered the book, half closed, with a finger 
between the leaves, and stood thinking. She did not for 
a moment believe her master had stolen it, though the fear 
did flash through her mind. It bad been stolen and add. 
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and he had bought it at length of some one whose posses- 
sion of it was nowise snspioioas I Bat he mast know now 
that it had been stolen, for here, with the onp, was the 
book which said so 1 That wonld be nothing if the right- 
ful owner wei'e not known, but he was known, and the 
thing ought to be his. The laird might not be bound, she 
was not sure, to restore it at his own loss, for when he 
bought it he was not aware that it was stolen ; but he was 
bound to restore it at the price he had paid for it, if the 
former owner would give it I This was bare justice 1 mere 
righteousness I No theft could make the owner not the 
rightful owner, though other claims upon the thing might 
oome in ! One ought not to be enriched by another's mis- 
fortune. Dawtie was sure that a noble of the kingdom of 
heaven would not wait for the monej, bat would with 
delight send the cup where it ought to have been all the 
time. She knew better, however, than to require magnifi- 
cence in any shape from the poor wizened soul of her 
master — a man who knew 
all about everything, and 
whom yet she could not but 
fear to he nothing ; as Daw- 
tie had learned to under- 
stand life, the laird did not 
yet exist Bat he well knew 
right from wrong, therefore 
the discovery she had jast 
made a£fected her duty to- 
ward him I It might be 
impossible to make impres* 
sion on the miserliness of a 
miser, but upon the honesty 
in a miser it might be pos- 
sible ! The goblet was not 
bis! 

But the love of things 
dulls the conscience, and he 
might not be able, having 
bought and paid for it, to 
see that the thing was not 
therefore his ! he might de- 
fend himself from seeing it I 
To Dawtie, this made the 
horror of his condition the 
darker. She was one of 
Gk>d's babes, who cannot 
help seeiog the true state 
of things. Logic was to her 
but the smoke that rose 
from the burning truth ; 
she saw, what is altogether 
above and beyond logic, the right thing, whose meanest 
servant, the hewer of its wood, not the drawer of its water, 
the merest scullion and sweeper away of lies from the 
pavement of its courts, is logic. 

With a sigh she woke to the knowledge that she was not 
doing her work, and, rousing herself, was about to put the 
book on its shell But, her finger being still in the place, 
she would have one more glance at the picture I To her 
dismay she saw that she had made a mark on the plate, and 
of the enormity of making a dirty mark on a book her 
master had made her well aware. 

She was in great distress. What was to be done ? She 
did not once think of putting it away and saying nothing. 
To have reasoned that her master would never know would 
have been an argument, pressing and imperative, for in- 
forming him at once. She had done him an injury, and 
the injury must be confessed and lamented ; it was all that 
was left to be done ! **Sio a mischance 1" she said, then 
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bethought herself that there was no such thing as mis- 
chance, when immediately it flashed upon her that here 
was the door open for the doing of what was required of 
her. She was bound to confess the wrong, and that would 
lead in the disclosure of what she knew, rendering it com- 
paratively easy to use some remonstrance with the laird, 
whom in her mind's eye she saw like a beggarman totter- 
ing down a steep road to a sudden precipice. Her duty 
was now so plain that she felt no desire to consult Andrew. 
She was not one to ask an opinion for the sake of talking 
opinion ; she went to Andrew only when she wanted light 
to do the right thing ; when the light was around her, she 
knew how to walk, and troubled no one. 

At once she laid down the book and duster, and went to 
find the laird. But he had slipped away to the town, to 
have a rummage in a certain little shop in a back street, 
which he had not rummaged for a time long enough, he 
thought, to have let something come in. It was no relief 

to Dawtie : the thing would 
be all the day before her 
instead of behind her I It 
burned within her, not like 
a sin, but like what it was, 
a confession unconfessed. 
Little wrong as she had 
done, Dawtie was yet famil- 
iar with the lovely potency 
of confession to annihilate 
it. She knew it was the 
turning from wrong that 
killed it, that confession 
gave the cofwp de grdce to 
offense. Still she dreaded 
not a little the displeasure 
of her master, and yet she 
dreaded more his distress. 
She prepared the laird's 
supper with a strange min- 
gling of hope and anxiety * 
she feared having to go to 
bed without telling him. 
But he came at last, almost 
merry, with a brown-paper 
parcel under his arm, over 
which he was very careful. 
Poor man, he little knew 
there waited^ him at that 
moment a demand from the 
eternal justice, almost as 
terrible as — **This night 
they require thy soul of 
theer (What a /^ey is that I Who are //icy ?) The torture 
of the moral rack was ready for him at the hands of his 
innocent housemaid I In no way can one torture another 
more than by waking conscience against love, passion, or 
pride. 

He laid his little parcel carefully on the supper-table, 
said rather a shorter grace than usual, began to eat his por- 
ridge, praised it as very good, spoke of his journey and 
whom he had seen, and was more talkative than was his 
wont. He informed Alexa, almost with jubilation, that he 
had at length found an old book he had been long on the 
watch for— a book that treated, in ancient broad Scots, of 
the laws of verse, in a full, even exhaustive manner. He 
pulled it from his pocket. 

** It is worth at least ten times what I gave for it 1" he 
gaid. Uigitizea Dy \^j v>^%^i 

Dawtie wondered whether there ought not to have been 
some division of the difference ; but she was aware of no 
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o&n to speak upon the sabject One thing was enough 
for one night ! 

Then came prayers. The old man read how David de- 
ceived the Philistines, telling them a falsehood as to his 
raids. He read the narrative with a solemnity of tone 
that would have graced the most righteous action : was it 
not the deed of a man accord iug to God's own heart ? — how 
could it be other than right ? Casuist ten times a week, he 
made no question of the ri^hteousneAs of David's wicked- 
ness I Then he prayed, giving thanks for the mercy that 
had surrounded them all the day, shielding them from the 
danger and death which lurked for them in every corner. 
What would he say when death did get him ? Dawtie 
thoughi Would he thank God then ? And would he 
see, when she spoke to him, that God wanted to deliver 
him from a worse danger than any out-of-doors ? Would 
he see that it was from much mercy he was made more un- 
comfortable than perhaps ever in his life before ? 

At length his offering was completed — how far accepted 
who can tell I He was God's, and He who gave him being 
would be his Father to the full possibility of God. They 
rose from their knees ; the laird took up his parcel and 
book ; and his daughter went with him, 
(lb he continued.) 



AMONG THE ARIZONA INDIANS. 

WhuiB the Apache Indians of Arizona are probably to- 
day the most dangerous of the nation's wards who still 
indulge in periodical outbreaks of active hostility, their 
neighbors, the Maricopas, Pimas, Yumas and Mohaves, 
dwelling on the banks of the Gila and Colorado Bivers, 
set a good example of friendliness and semi-civilization. 
Their occupations are chiefly agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing. They also manufacture rude pottery similar to that 
found in the ancient, deserted pueblos of the Gila valley 
and the Oolorado plateau. South of the Gila, the greater 
part of the country, outside of the fertile bottom-lands, 
is a sterile desert, where the mesquite-tree and the cactus 
alone flourish, and the only living creatures are vultures, 
jackals, rattlesnakes, centipedes, and lizards. Ruins of 
extensive haciendas and ranches abound. It was only in 
1853 that this section south of the Gila was acquired by 
the United States from Mexico ; and reminiscences of 
many customs and superstitions, probably of Aztec origin, 
are common to most of the tribes of this part of the 
country. Thus the picture showing a beautiful Spring 
flower-festival, which is evidently of a religious nature, is 
from a photograph takau at Bavispe, a Mexican town of 
the State of Sonora, 160 miles south of Tucson, Ariz. It 
IS as charmingly idyllic as the sylvan festivals of old 
Greece, with which some poets have erroneously supposed 
** glory and loveliness" to have passed away. 



CORNELIA SORABJI. 



Miss Cobnelia Sobadji, a Parses C iristian lady, is the 
daughter of the Bev. Sorabji Kbarsedji, Honorary Mis- 
sionary of the Church Missionary Society in Poena, and 
Mrs. Sorabji, who visited England in 1886 to plead *.he 
cause of female education in India. Miss Cornelia Sorabji 
was the first and only lady to enter the Deccan College at 
Poena in 1884, and, as may easily be imagined, she had 
much to contend with. Among her own sex, her example 
has already borne fruit, two Parsee ladies and one Jewess 
having sought for admission to the Colleges in Bombay 
and Poena. In Miss Sorabji's case no concessions were 
made. She studied Latin in common with the men 



I (though French has since been allowed for lady students), 
j She was *'top of her year" in the previous examination, 
has held a scholarship each year of her course, wsi 
'* Hughlings Scholar " in 1885, having passed head of the 
University in English, *< Havelook Prizeman " the end of 
the same year, being top of the Deccan College in Eng- 
lish, has taken honors each time, and in the final B. A 
examination of the Bombay University held in November, 
1887, she was one of the four in the entire Presidency, 
and the only student from her own College, who auc- 
oeeded in gaining First-class honor.«. To all who have 
watched her course with interest, not unmixed with oori* 
osity, it is no small gratification to find that she has, even 
at this early period of her life — for she is only just out of 
her teens — done her part in elevating the position of her 
own countrywomen. 

WOMAN HER OWN DEFENSE. 

By the Bev. T. De Wrrr Talxaoe. 

Woman a mere adjunct to man ; an appendix to the mas^ 
culine volume ; an after- thought ; something thrown in to 
make things even — that is the delusion that many have 
adopted and many maintain. Woman's insignificance as 
compared to man is evident to them from the fact that 
Adam was first created and then Eve. Bat they do not 
read all the story, or they would find that the bear and the 
porpoise and the owl were created before man, and accord- 
ing to this argument drawn from the priority of creation,, 
the dog and the cow and the sheep would be superior to 
man. No. Woman an independent creation, if she 
chooses, to live alone, to act alone, to fight the battles of 
life alone. The Bible says it is not good for man to be 
alone, but it never declares it is not good for woman to be 
alone 1 The fact is, that thousands of women harnessed in 
the marriage relation would be better alone. God makes 
no mistakes, and when I find in this land a vast majority 
of women, I come to the conclusion that He intended a 
multitude of them to go alone. Who are these men hang- 
ing around hotels and engine-houses and theatres, and 
going in and out, bothering busy clerks and mechanics 
and merchants and professional men, doing nothing, al- 
though there may be enough for them to do ? They are 
men supported by their wives or mothers. There is a 
great legion of men in this country who amount to no- 
thing, and a woman married to one of these nonentitiea 
needs commiseration. If the statistics of all our cities 
were taken on this subject, it wonld be found that a vast 
multitude of women not only support themselves but sap- 
port their husbands. A woman outside the marriage rela* 
tion is five hundred times better off than a woman badly 
married. There has been many a bride at the altar with 
orange blossoms on her brow, who might more appropri- 
ately have worn a bunch of nettles and nightshade, and in* 
stead of the Wedding March the more appropriate tune 
would have been the ** Dead March in Saul"; and instead 
of a banquet of confectioneries and ices, the more appropri- 
ate banquet would have been a table covered with applea 
of Sodoo), which are outside fair and inside ashes. Many 
a young woman with good sense on every other subject has 
married one of these men to reform him. What has been 
the result ? Like when the dove, seeing that the vulture 
was carnivorous and filthy in its habits, resolved to bring 
that vulture around to the same kind of liking with the 
dove, the dove saying : '* I have a good disposition, and I 
love peace, and I was brought up amid all the quietness 
of a dovecote, and now I am going to change that vulture 
and make him give up his carnivorous and filthy habits 
by nianyini^ him.** And ono day, after the vulture bad 
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promised it wonld never again indulge in habits camivo- 
TOQs and filtbj, and would cease loDgiog for blood of herd 
and flook, the twain were married at an altar of rocks cov- 
ered with moss and lichen, a bald*heuded eagle officiating, 
aud the Tnlture said : *' With all my dominion of earth 
and sky I thee endow, and promise to love and cherish till 
death do xxs part" Bat one day the dove in its flight saw 
the Tultare busy with a carcass, and cried : "Stop that ! 
Didn't yon promise to cease yonr carniTorons and filthy 
habits if I married you ?*' •• Yes," said the vulture, '• but 
if you don't like my way yon can leave." And then the 
vulture, with stroke of beak and angry clutch of claw, left 
the dove eyeless and wingless and lifeless, and a flock of 
robins flyiug by said : ** See there ; that comes from a 
dove's marrying a vulture to reform him !" Muny a 
woman having had the hand of an inebriate offered her, 
declined it ; or asked to chain her life with a man cruel 
and selfish and bad-tempered, has refused to wear the 
shackle, and through all eternity she will bless God 
that she escaped the earthly pandemonium. Besides that, 
our civil war slew a million men. North and South, and 
that decreed that a million women should stand in celibacy. 
Besides that, since the war, larger than the armies of the 
Federals and Confederates put together have been the 
armies of those slain by distilled spirits and malt liquors, 
these liquors so poisoned that the work was swiftly done, 
and the victims died young. If fifty thousand men were 
slain before marriage by strong drink every year during the 
twenty-three years since, that will make one million one 
hundred and fifty thousand men slain by strong' drink, 
and that number of women will go unaffianoed for life. 
Now, taking the fact that over two million men are i^lain 
by war and rum, and the fact that a corresponding number 
of women must stand in celibacy all their life, and will 
have to fight the battle of life alone, women had better pre- 
pare to take care of themselves. 

Let me congratulate such at their happy escape. You 
will not have to navigate the faults of another sex when you 
have enough faults of your own. Think of the many 
bereavements you avoid, of the many cares you will not 
have to carry, of how much outside usefulness you may 
perform — for, if you had been in the marital relation, you 
would then have been hindered — and that you are free to 
go and come as those with home responsibilities cannot 
go and come. You have not a hard lot compared with 
your married sister. When the young women of America 
fihall realize that masculine companionship is not neces- 
sary for happiness, and that the possibility. If not proba- 
1)ility, is that they will have to build their own fortunes, 
they will be more prepared to take care of themselves. As 
no boy ought to be brought up without a knowledge of 
some occupation or profession by which to earn a living, 
80 no girl, however affluent the home may be, ought to be 
bronght up without a knowledge of the science of self- 
support. The difficulty is that in many a household the 
family sail on tides of great prosperity, and the husband 
and the father depends upon his own health and acumen 
for the welfare of his family ; but some day he gets his 
feet wst, and in three days pneumonia ends his life, and the 
daughters are flung out into the world to earn a livelihood, 
never having learned one leeson about how to get bread 
and shelter. 

Now, the father is gone, the breadwinner hsis passed 
out of this life. There is a consultation of f mily friends. 
What are these daughters to do? *' Well," says one of 
the kindly advisers, "let them give music-lessons." Beau- 
tiful art, and if you have genius in that direction follow 
it ; but there are enough female music- teachers now starv- 
ing to death to occupy all the piano-stools in Christendom I 



There is scarcely a day of my life when there is not 
some good and intelligent womun asking me how she oai^ 
get a livelihood by giving music-lessons, and my heart 
sickens within me. Besides that, this daughter has been» 
practicing the music for amusement, and now she comes 
into competition and is at the foot of the ladder, to the top- 
of which a great many masters on the piano and fluto 
and harp and organ have already climbed. *'But," 8ay» 
one of the other family advisers, "let these daughters be- 
come saleswomen in some of the stores." Well, then they 
go right into competition with those who have been a)k 
their lives at the business ; the men who, since ten years- 
of a^e, have been learning the occupation, and have been 
serving an apprenticeship at merchandise. Some good- 
natured, kindly drygoods merchant says, ** Well, we don't 
want any help in our store just now, but send your 
daughters, and we'll do as well as we can by them^ 
pay them wliat their services are worth." Soon the ques- 
tion is asked, '* Why don't those female employ^ get as 
high wages, high salaries, as these male employes ?"^ 
Why, the simple fact of that case is, these daughters wero 
hurled out of a prosperous home, hurled flat by misfortune- 
behind the counter, and these men who are standing in 
that same store have been there five, ten, twenty, thirty 
years. What is the cure ? Go back to the homesteads. 
Let parents teach their daughters some honorable calling. 
Let tbem understand that life is a tremendous thing, and 
let father and mother in the days of their prosperity, and 
when they have around them all music, and all wealth,, 
and all pictures, and all refioeraent, and all sculpture, aay^ 
to the daughters : " Suppose financial disaster should come- 
to us, and our property should all be swept away, and 
sickness and death should end our career, what oould you 
do for a living?" 

My advice to all girls and to all unmarried women is,, 
learn to do some kind of work which the world must have- 
while the world stands. I am glad there has been a great 
change on this subject Many of us can remember the> 
time when there were but very few ocoupations that were- 
considered appropriate for women ; but the civil war came» 
and hundreds of thousands of men went to the front from 
the North and South, and their places of business must be- 
occupied by women of the country, and they came by^ 
scores and hundreds of thousands to take the places, and 
many of them kept those places, and women who hadf 
been supported by father, or husband, or son, had to eart> 
their own livelihood. From that time there has been a- 
favorable turn on this subject of female employment 



The May Morning Matin on Magdalen Tower, 

Whatever connection the so-called •• Eucharistio 
Hymn" commencing — 

Te Deum Patrem colimus To Thee, O God the Father, Thee, 

Te laudihus prosequimur : All worship, praise and glory be : 

Qui corpus cibo reflcis Thy Hand bestows oiu: daily bread. 

Ooelesti mentem gratis. And That wherewith our souls are fed, 

which is annually sung by the choir of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, on the top of the Wolsey Tower, at five o'clock on 
May Morning, may have with tho old Founder's Mass, it 
is probable that the singing was supplemental to the Mass^ 
said in the chapel below, rather than a more modem sub- 
stitute for it The hymn as it now stands dates only from 
the close of the seventeenth century, and though record of 
the custom of singing on the tower-top appears to go back to 
a much earlier period, and the title of the hymn assumes 
a connection with a Eucharistic celebration, the authentio 
* history of the practice reems to have been lost. 
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A Founder's Mass 
would have commemo- 
rated William of Wayn- 
flete from the beginniiig, 
though he rests neither 
here nor at Eton, bat 
near William of Wyke- 
ham in Winchester 
Cathedral, the St Paul's 
of his day. And the 
names of King Henry 
Yir. and of a few dis- 
tinguished warriors who 
fell in the later battles 
of the Wars of the Boses 
may have been added 
very early. Thus far to 
account for the stories 
attached to these names, 
The Tower celebration, 
now the most famous of 
the Magdalen Gawdies, 
is probably commemora* 
tive of the completion of 
the crowning structaro 
of the College (and, one 
may say, of all Oxford 
besides) nearly twenty 
years after Waynflete's 
death. It is called the 
Wolsey Tower after the 
Cardinal, who had been 
upon the foundation, 
and who became afte^ 
ward a great Oxford 
benefactor, and it is 
thus distinguished from 
the earlier and lesser 
Founder's Tower. High 
Mass below would ensae 
on the function of the 
dedication of the com- 
gS pleted edifice above, and 
S whether the actual con- 
secration of the finished 
belfry and tower pre- 
ceded or followed the 
Mass, the post -Com- 
munion Thanksgiving 
might very natarallj 
have been sdso chanted 
from the summit, and 
the newly christened 
bells have then rung oat 
their first peal of praise. 
And each anniversary of 
the Dedication Festival 
would thus have wit- 
nessed a commemora- 
tion of that first conse- 
cration service on the 
tower-top. 

Nor were services of 
this nature uncommon 
in pre-Hef ormation days, 
or even later. It was 
the custom of old St 
Paul's to include the 
top of the Tower in the 
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cirooit of the prooessioDS on high festivals, and this altitade 
"was no mean climb. A modern choir would be scarcely 
inclined lightly to face the strain inyolved in continuing 
the choral song during the long ascent through turret, loft 
and belfry ; but it is probable that this is the way their 
fathers went, and that their appearance with lights and 
incense on the outside of the tower-top of the " Dom " of 
Old London (which is said to haye exceeded even Cologne 
in height] on Christmas Eve, was by no means to sing the 
first carol of the eveniDg. Magdalen Choir would no 



finished. In London a solitary city church*bell may or 
may not be a nuisance in business hours ; but there can 
be no question as to whether a considerable multiplica* 
tion of such merry music, at the seasonable hour of half- 
past eight in the evening, as may be then heard — on 
Tuesdays, from the steeple of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
and on Fridays from Uut of Si Martin's-in-the-Fields — 
would not be very cheerfully endured. Compare the^ 
burden of the bells as regards noise with the din of the 
practice of a drum -and -fife band, which finds a ready 
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doubt do anything demanded of tbem, but all Oxford 
would be the loser were damage to accrue, through un- 
reasonably early chirping, at the source of so much sweet 
melody. And Magdalen choristers are wise in contenting 
themselves with their privilege of working off their spare 
wind, as they do at the close of their song, on the bells 
immediately beneath them. 

It would, in fact, be by no means marvelous if it were 
found that the ancients had plenty of use for the Tower, 
which it is so difScnlt in these days to get a church con- 
gregation to finish, or to find' sufiScient purpose for when 



acceptance everywhere as a ransom from th^ ills conse- 
quent on a want of recreative employment for the boys of 
the neighborhood. Or, as a paying investment, with that 
obtained with the money which can now be found so 
lavishly for swimming-baths, gymnasia^ and other matters 
— excellent in themselves when not furnished on a scale 
amounting to downright bribery to come to church — as 
adjuncts to and subsidiary privileges of church societies 
for young men. It is strange that the tower and peal, 
whicb would furnish the next three centuries at least of 
the lads of the pariah with real church work and healthy 
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Teoreation as ringers, should be so neglected and made of 
«mall aooount 

• The old order of things would appear to have oontinned 
•at Magdalen until the Reformation, or probably rather 
later, u^ the Mass would not have bf ea silenced so soon in 
jsk Collegiate chapel as elsewhere. Bat when it was silenced, 
the voice of praise from the Tower died too, and we read 
of the snbsMtution of all manner of secular soog. In 
Land's days, however, according to tradition, this had 
4>een reformed, so much so that when loyal Oxford had at 
last been compelled to submit to Cromwell's sway, the 
party in power affected great offense at the pious chant as 
« remnant of Popery, and one May Morning a Roundhead 
mob, collected at the foot of the Tower, endeavored by a 
•concerted and strenuous blowing of horns to drown its 
strains. To whom the President ordered reply to be made 
•by the voices of the bells ; and rushiog down forthwith 
•into the belfry, as is still their wont on May Morning, the 
Magdalen choristers awoke the glorious clamor which 
makes sleep impossible in Oxford after five o'clock on the 
First of May, 

The memory of this episode is preserved in the tangible 
shape of the tin horn which makes its appearanoe in the 
>shop-windows, and is even heard in the **High," after 
•dark, in the latter days of April, much as masks and fire- 
works obtain toward the close of October in anticipation 
•of Gunpowder Plot For as elsewhere they remember the 
Fifth of November, so do they in Oxford celebrate the 
First of May. The tin horn is largely affected by young 
** Town," who still throng the foot of the Tower, but who 
have had the grace, however, since the Restoration, not to 
blow until the last echo of song has died away ; and who 
-sometimes, in fact, give young *• Gown," as represented by 
the choristers, time to race down to the belfry and set the 
'peal of ten going first And then no more sleep for Ox- 
ford I for bells and horns fire, peal, and bray for honrs, 
while the return of the Maying parties who have been out 
into the fields to gather cowslips and the traditional May 
^ew before sunrise, and the entry into the city of country 
'Children bringing garlands, soon make the "High" gay 
with color. 

The Wolsey Tower top, ample though it be, will only 
bold a limited number of visitors, and when the space is 
exhausted late applicants have to be content with orders 
for the Founder's Tower or other ooigne of greater vantage 
than the open " High," from which, however, a good ear 
•can catch the strains by no means ineffectively. Bat it is 
highly advisable to cloak well for any of these positions, as 
the " promise of May " seems every year more ill fulfilled, 
and though the yellow Mayfiower is generally out, there is 
precious little blackthorn— not to mention whitethorn — 
to be had on May Morning nowadays, and it is generally 
uncommonly cold. An invitation to breakfast indeed in the 
College, after the function is over, is a most welcome ad- 
dendum to a Tower order, where rural May Day cnstoms 
generally — which much prevail in the district of which Ox- 
ford is the centre, and toward the preservation of which 
such celebrations as that at Magdalen undoubtedly greatly 
conduce— may be discussed, along with such other rural 
products as appear likewise at their best on an Oxford 
breakfast- table. 



ALASKAN GLACIERS. 

Amono all the scenic attractions of Alaska, Glacier Bay, 
on the southwestern coast, is reputed by all who have ex- 
plored the Territory the grandest, most beautiful and most 
interesting. There is nothing that can equal it on this 
^continent, and nothing in the Old World that has at once 



its grandenr and its picturesque beauty. The bay itself !• 
a wide, long, uataral inlet, leading in a northwesterly di- 
rection far away toward a range of snowy peaks. Unin- 
habited, and first visited by a white man only a few years 
ago, when John Muir penetrated to its head, the bay never 
fails to call forth the highest enoomiams alike of tha 
traveled and those who are novices in sight-seeing. When 
Alaska is more generally visited, Glacier Bay will bo tho 
feature of attraction. A writer who visited the bay thus 
describes the glacier which is depicted on page 412 : ** It 
was nearly sunset when we began to near the Muir Glader, 
and the day was nearly ended when the towering cliff was 
reached at last and our now dwarfed ship anchored near 
the frowning precipice. The shades of evening had gath- 
ered about the islands passed during the afternoon, and 
half hid from sight the lower ranges and the trackless for- 
ests far away. But the Fairweather peaks were visible 
stiU, and glowed with a ghostly light in their isolated 
height like heaps of phosphorus hung above the trees. 
Around us floated icy fragments, grinding against one an- 
other, or floating solitary and majestic down their watery 
way. The air was sharp and cold, and a gloom, familiar 
on November days at home when the sky is overcast, and 
flecks of snow, begin to fall and daylight fades away, hor- 
ered about the scene. Now a deadly silence reigned, and 
again a loud, harsh moan was heard as the glacier cracked, 
or a long«continaed roar broke the stillness as a mass of 
ice and snow, tottering a moment, fell headlong into tha 
space below. The scene was grand pist all conception, 
wild and awfal, htuhing all with admuration. No other 
wonder of Nature equals this glacier of untold age as it 
comes silently, yet irresistibly, down from its birthplace to 
the sea, crying as it moves — the embodiment of strength, 
the destroyer of all life. All the glaciers of Switzerland 
combined would not equal this of Glacier Bay.** ^ 



QxTEXB BaEJOious Sectis in Bussia. — M. Tsaknf, a Bu9> 
sian writer, has just published an interesting work upon 
curious religious sects in Bassia. It appears that in the 
empire there are no less than fifteen millions of devout fol- 
lowers of insane and cranky notions of Christianity ; and 
new religions or sects are constantly springing up in spite 
of all the efforts of the Bussian authorities. One of these 
sects is called the Bun away s. They fly from their villages 
or towns. They believe in returning to a wild state of ex- 
istence, destroying their identity as much as possible, and 
living like savages. Civilization they regard as the great 
curse of humanity. They also carry on a sort of brigand- 
age, and one of their most sacred duties is to rob churches. 
There is another sect, calling themselves Christs. They 
adore one another. Crazy dancing forms part of their 
religious ceremonies. The Skoptsys, another religions 
body, believes in self-mutilation. They are also expert 
dancers and tumblers. Barnum would be proud of such a 
set of acrobats. There is another sect that never speak. 
They make signs skillfally. Bloody sacrifices form part 
of the religion of other fanatics, and the butchering of sons 
and daughters to appease the wrath of the Lord is getting 
quite too common. There are also missionaries who go 
around preaching the glories and beauties of suicide, and 
its absolute necessity for salvation. A Mr. Souckhoff is 
the leader of this gang. He was arrested for murder some 
time ago, but managed to escape, and tamed up in a vil- 
lage, where he preached so hard in favor of mnrder and 
suicide that several of his followers cat e tch other's throats, 
and others shut themselvyiQli^ln their houses and homed 
themselves to death. 
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THECRICKET AND THE ANT. 



CT ADELAIDE STOUT. 



You HAVE read in simple story 

Of the cricket and the ant: 
How, when Winter came, provisions 

On the oiicket^s shelf were scant ; 
60 he came, with iimbs frost-stiffosed, 

To the anVs small wicket-gate: 
Till the careful lady opened 

It seemed very long to wait. 

Theti the ant bnt oped a crevice, 

As the overcareful will, 
And she kept the shivering cricket 

On the hoarfrost-whitened silL 
Qacsiions of the cricket's home-life, 

Of his Summer toil, fell fast ; 
And then on the homble pleader 

liO, the gate was shut at last i 

Kow, I do not like this story 

Of our little dusky f riencl ; 
rd rather see the provident 

And careful one unbend. 
Sure, she owed the cricket soraethiog 

For his merry Summer song, 
For his dancing In the morning ;^ 

Ay, the ant was in the wrong t 



Then the cricket was not idle ; 

Oh, a constant fiddler he ; 
Clear and sharp, thro' light and darkneas. 

All his notes were sure to be : 
And the ant, with aU her teachings, 

Only proved herself a bore. 
And, no doubt, on any neighbor 

Would have quickly shut the door, 

I have heard the ''ant and crickets- 
Seen the little shivering elf, 

And the door on tiny crevice 
Open on its hinge, myself, 

And the ant was clad in armor 
That was alway pity-proof : 

After hours of careful questioning 
None found shelter *neath her roof. 

Ay, the harefoot child could show you 

Where the overcareful dwell. 
Where the creaking hinge turns slowly 

On the ant*s provisioned cell. 
Summer needs her ** merry fiddler^ 

And her merryf dancing feei, 
And the silver trill and quaver 

Of the oare^eat ones is sweet. 



A VISIT TO FORT QU'APPELLE. 

By R T. 



Last August, being obliged to travel, quite alone, from 
Kew Tork to WioDlpeg, Manitoba, I determined to extend 
cny trip so as to embrace some special objects of interest 
After six delightful days on the great lakes, I arrived at 
Port Arthur, on the northwest shore of Lake Superior, the 
most important town on the ** north shore," uhere the 
great iron steamships of the Canadian Pacific Bailway 
make their terminus. Having heard a good deal about 
the Boman Catholic Mission at Fort William, I concluded 
to stop over a day at Port Arthur, and go on an exploring 
trip six milts up the lovely Kaministeqna Biver, where the 
old mission stands. I had just landed from the steamer a 
few hours before, a stranger in a strange land, and mj en- 
terprise seemed quite a formidable undertaking. 

A consultation with the manager of the hotel smoothed 
my path wonderfully, however. He gave me a letter of 
introduction to Father Hubert, who is in charge of the 
mission, escorted me to the ferryboat, and arranged with 
the captain that I was to be landed at the mission and 
called for on the return trip. A merry party of young 
folks was on board, bound on a pleasure-trip up the river, 
and we eat on the forward deck where we could see the 
lovely landscape unfolding before us. 

We steamed out of the harbor into the waters of Thun- 
der Bay, where, rising 1,350 feet above, rugged and for- 
bidding. Thunder Cape guarded the entrance into Lake 
Superior. With the heavy clouds hanging about the sum- 
mit, the thunder reverberating even when the sky all 
around is clear, no wonder the Indians believe that the 
Great Maoiton has his dwelling there. A few miles in the 
open bay, a quick turn to the right, and we glided into 
the clear waters of the Kaministequa. 

We passed the low-lyicg lighthouse at the entrance to 
the river. A few miles further up we saw the old Hudson 
Bay Company's post. Fort William : the quaint log-houses 
are deserted now, the storehouse empty, and all its former 



grandeur gone. It used to be the chief depot and head- 
quarters of the North weat Company before its union with 
the Hudson Bay Company in 1821, and was one of the 
most important posts in the country — the place where the 
voyageurs from the far-off lands in the northwest brought 
their furs and goods, and re- embarked by the great lakes 
for Montreal. 

I had suffered many misgivings on the way as to th» 
feasibility of a novice like myself going to inspect a Jesuit 
mission, when I had not the faintest idea how to address 
the Father, or, indeed, how to behave ; but my fears were 
all imaginary. There was Father Hubert, when we ar- 
rived, beaming on us placidly over the high palings of the 
mission-house ; and all the twenty youog people of the 
pleasure-party stared at me as I stumbled out of the boat 
and up the steps of the rickety landing, and presented my 
letter to Father Hubert He couldn't read English very 
well, and I knew not a word of French, but we made it out 
between us, and then he turned to me, shook bands, and 
was very gracious. He took me through the hall of the 
house, and I saw the tiny reception-room and the great 
garden behind, but I could not see the other rooms ; that 
was against all rules. 

He spoke of the growing settlements, and how the busy 
world was beginning to crowd around them. 

** It is better for us in a material sense,*' he said ; **I find 
a good market for my vegetables now, but we were, per- 
haps, in the old days, more content. These people who 
have come in are too busy. They hurry and work, and 
have no time to save their souls." 

I wanted so much to get a sketch of Father Hubert. I 
don't know what he thought of my very apparent interest 
in his head-covering. I tried to take mental notes of it, 
but it proved too much for me. When I thought I had 
thoroughly mastered one sidt,ii^tilfecft^^>^<i t^o other side 
was quite different 
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Father Hubert told me that the mission was founded in 
1850 by the Jesuit Father Chou^. It is aided by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, but from its re- 
sources I should thiuk it must be almost self-supporting, 
for it has a fine farm with sixty acres under cultivation, 
twenty-five ready to be cleared, and *• bush land " con- 
taining about one hundred and twenty-five acres. It is 
close by a Reserve, and the Fathers are doing a good work 
among the Indians, teaching them to give up their roving 
life, to build houses, and to cultivate the one hundred 
acres of land which is appropriated to each family by the 
Government 

My next business was to visit the Sisters of St Joseph, 
and study their work among the Ojibway Indians. So 
I was turned over to a little Sister, with soft hazel 



voyageurSf worn out in "the service, *\8leep. And thus I 
wandered past the monastery again, and sat down on tbe 
landing-steps and waited for my boat to come. It was bo 
lovely there, with the shining, winding river and the black 
pine woods in the distance, and now and then a half>breed 
would dart down the current in his birch-bark oanoe. 
And the cows came home in the twilight in long filea, and 
the little orphans peeped at me and made faces, and the 
half-breed woitten called to each other as they dipped up 
water from the river, and just then the chimes of the mis- 
sion rang out for " Indian pray era." and my boat came in 
sight, and Father Hubert came out, prayer-book in hand* 
and gave me his blessing. 

The next day I left for Winnipeg, 429 miles west, on the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. After staying there 




FORT QIT'AFPILLI. 



eyes fiecked with brown, and altogether too many dimples 
to be suitable for a Sister. She showed me the school, 
where seventy-five Indian and half - breed children are 
taught, and the dormitory where the nine little Ojibway 
orphans slept ; and then we went into the pretty little 
church. 

We talked in low whispers and tiptoed softly about ; 
and the little Sister looked with pride and reverenoe on 
the altar, which certainly was a wonder, with its bright 
cretonne with gorgeous figures on it, and its marvelous 
wax fiowers. 

The Sister bowed before the altar and whispered to me : 
**They have bigger churches and grander altars — but 

still " Here she gave her head a little shake of quiet 

satisfaction. 

Afterward I went to the quaint old graveyard behind the 
church, where many an "Alexandre" and *' Francois, "old 



for several weeks, I began my wanderings again ; tbia time 
going to the Government School for Indian Children at 
Qu'Appelle. I wonder how many of the ** States people" 
know of the existence of such a place ; and yet it flourished 
as a Hudson Bay Company post as long ago as 1800. It 
is 350 miles west of Winnipeg, and twenty from the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, on the trail to the Far 
Northwest 

I arrived at Fort Qu'Appelle Station early in the morn- 
ing, and in another hour we started on the long ride over 
the prairie. We must have presented an amusing pic- 
ture : an open wagon ; two tall, bony horses ; Sandy, the 
old Scotch driver, in front ; and I, with my back to him, 
on the seat behind, packed about with buffalo robes, 
bales and bundles, and a dead sheep, whose legs stuck 
upward in an appealing manner. The driver and I had a 
very sociable time ; he talked to me about every subject 
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INDUSTRIAL SCBOOL, FORT QU^APPELLB. 



oncier the san, it seemed to me — polifcics, the causes of 
nLhappinees in married life, how to make soap, his own 
history, etc. — interspersed with emphatic language to a 



balky horse, and once he startled me by shouting out, 
**Ye're an auld fule, wha'iver ye be I" to a young man 
riding by who was jerking his horse's mouth. I asked 
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bim 80 many questions that at la^.t I apologized for it ; bnt 
he reassured me, saying, ''Go ye right ahead and don't 
be alarmed ; we're put in this world to spread content- 
ment and peace, and make thorny paths smooth." 

Mile after mile we jogged along, seeing nothing bnt 
prairie on either side, but there was such a wonderful 
variety of color that it- did not seem monotonous. The 
frosts had changed the grasses and shrubs, and the soft 
bwells of land gleamed with russet and yellow and bril- 
liant red, and a soft, blue haze made the distance seem 
full of loYely possibilities. Suddenly, the prairie road 
slopped short, and 400 feet below us we saw the beau- 
tiful Qn'Appelle Valley, with its four shining lakes, and 
the winding river connecting them, and on either hand 
tne echoing hills. No wonder that it is named " Qu'Ap- 
peile"— the valley that calls; the hills are formed in 
strange winding shapes, in cones and pyramids and ser* 
pent-like forma that catch each sound, and send it back 
and forth across the placid water. Some bilk look like 
great walruses and seals, with their smooth brown bucks 
glistening in the sun ; upon others, a light growth of 
trees, now gorgeous with the Autumn colors, follow the 
lines of the ravines and coul^. We drive down into the 
valley where the little eettlement of Fort Qa'Appelle 
lies ; past the stockade of the Hudson Bar Company, 
which incloses the warehouses and the residence of the 
chief factor, Archie iiioDonald ; over the little bridge, 
and past the second of the lakes, four miles to the Gov- 
ern meat School. As we drove up to the gate we were 
greeted by a prolonged stare from twenty- four small In- 
dian boys, who were working in the garden. Droll little 
objects they were, all dressed alike, in butternut trousers, 
gray flannel shirts, and great, flapping felt hats. Just 
then. Father Hngonnard, who is in charge of the schooL 
stepped forward to greet us. Tall^ dark, lithe, with dose- 
cropped hair, keen black eyes, bright smile, quick, de- 
cided, ringing voice, he seemed just the one to have charge 
of such a place. 

Permission had been granted me t6 stay at the school 
for a week, and soon the Superior appeared to take me 
in charge. My heart began to fail me a little, it was all 
so strange and new ; but I looked at the pleasant, quiet 
facd of the Sister, and felt that we should soon be friends. 
I was quite sure of it when, after a little talk with her, 
Father Hugonnard coming in, she took me by the hand, 
and said to him so sweetly, '' She is to be one of us." And 
then he told me what *'the rale" was, and my life with 
them began. 

How busy they were, those dear Sisters 1 only four of 
them to do all the work of the school, aided by four 
youog Indian girls — mere children — and speaking only 
Gree, Sioux and Assiniboine, and quite ignorant of the 
ways of civilized life. One Sister taught, another sewed, 
another cooked, and the other looked after the general 
work of the house ; bnt they all helped each other, and 
were busy from morning till night Such perfect court- 
esy and kindness always ; such patience with the stupid In- 
dian girls ! They were the Gray Nuns of Montreal, sent 
out only the year before, when the school waa founded. 

They had their ** hours of silence," when, as the Su- 
perior told me, they fix their minds on the Son of God 
while working with their hands ; and at such times I kept 
away, not to interfere with '* the rule." I asked the Sit- 
ters if many entered the Order from diBappointment in 
their lives, and she said, ** No ; that if they did, they never 
passed the novitiate ; they could not endure ; the life is 
too hard; they would not have the love to make them 
strong ; and, as it is, we do not see a great age — there are 
ot many of us with hair that is white." 



The Sisters did not teach the Indian boys, not under- 
standing their language ; besides, they would hare no 
authority with the bojs, as the Indian children are aeous- 
tomed to seeing women treated with contempt Father 
Hugonnard and an English assistant have charge of them* 
and teach them English and French, reading, writing and 
simple'arithmetio ; a gardener instructs them in farm work ; 
and a carpenter, in the use of his tools. 

I used to go down before each meal tolsee them drawr 
up in line for ** inspection." Up and down before iham 
Father Hugonnard walked, scanning each boy with his 
keen eye, and woe to the small boy who dared preseut 
himself with dirty face ! Before him the Father would 
pause, and, with majestio voice and gesture, exclaim, 
'*Go! Wash!" and the small boy would alink away, 
abashed, to the sink. Then, at a signal, aa a convincing 
proof that that necessary article was in plaoe^ twenty-ftvo 
red bandanas would wave in the air, and then, with a 
" Right wheel t-^march !" they would file away to the 
dining-room, giving a half-repressed war-whoop on tho 
way. 

Here is their daily routine : They rise at 6 A.M. ; attend 
Mass at 6:30 A. M. ; go to the dormitory for "inspection** 
(they are always losing their belts and pockethandker- 
chiefs] ; breakfast at 7:80 a.il ; and then work begins.^ 
They have school from 8 o'clock till 9:45 a.m. ; <* fa- 
tigue," as the farm-work is called, till 10:45 a.il ; school 
till noon ; followed by recreation and dinner. Then till 
2:30 P.M. drill, of which they are very fond, and in whieh 
they show wonderful aptness and precision ; then school 
till 8:30 P.M. ; fatigue till 4:20 p.m. ; Echool and supper at 
6 P.M. ; afterward recreation; and at 8:30 p.k. prayers, 
sometimes singing, and always bed. 

Probably they will remain a number of years here, until 
they are quite well grown, and then return to their tribes, 
taking with them the knowledge which will enable them 
to influence their people to adopt the ways of civilized 
life. There was a bright little fellow, Bruno by name^ 
who was a great favorite with the Sisters. He was only 
four years old, but he could read very .well, and was one of 
their brightest scholars. Three Winters ago one of the 
Fathers found him in the tent of an old blind Indian. Al- 
though it was thirty degrees below zero, the child was 
quite naked in the tattered wigwam, and the only person 
to care for him and the old Indian was a little girl lour 
years old. The Father was told that the Indian woaid 
have been helped by Lis people, but he preferred to live 
in this way so as to excite sympathy and obtain aid from 
passers-by. The Father bought Bruno for fifteen dollar^ 
and took him with him to the mission, and he was very 
happy in his improved condition. 

The buildings of the mission stand on the shore of the 
lake, and only a short distrtuoe from the school. In 1866 
Father Bitchot traveled from Winnipeg by dog- train for 
the purpose of founding this mission, and from that Ume 
to this the Fathers have worked faithfully among the In- 
dians and half-breeds. In these days, before the oountary 
was transferred from the Hudson Bay Ck>mpany to Canada, 
the Fathers simply selected the land they wished, ahd 
their claim to it| after the change^ was, as a rule, respected 
by the Canadian Goyemment 

The mission buildings consist of the monastery, a little 
church, a house for the farm-hands and for cooking pur- 
poses, stables, old storehouses, and a great oven made of 
day. Yery quaint they look, huddled close together, 
their roofs thatched with sod and straw, the hewn logs 
of which they are made weatherbeaten and gray ; the 
chinks and cracks filled with clay, all of the same sub- 
dued dan-color~only here and there one sees some bright 
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weed or flower which has taken root in the sodded roofs 
and waves lightly in the wiud. 

Id front of the baildings is a lovely old-fashioned gar- 
ien, with great beds of sweet flowers, liitle arbors covered 
with hop-vines, and winding paths, which lead one down 
the gentle i^lope to the clear waters of the lake btlow. 

Back of the monastery is the Indian graveyard ; some 
of the graves are marked simply by a rude wobden cross, 
bnt many have nngnlar stmctares of wood, resembling 
Chinese pagodas, over them; theee are painted black, 
vriih strange deoorations in white painted on them, snch 
as "polka dots, ** bands and stripes, and there was one 
with great white drops to represent tears. 



The Fathers have great influi uco with the Indians, and 
are mach beloved by them. Thi y do not treat them with 
that half- concealed contempt with which the white man 
usually greets his unfortunate brothers. They are edu- 
cated men, and belong to the Order of Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, an O der founded in 1816 at Aix-en-Provence 
(Prance), especially for mission work among foreign na- 
tions. Oue must have a great respect and admiration for 
these good men, who have given up their homes and lives 
for this hard and nnselflsh labor among the savages, and 
with no expectation of personal reward in this world, look- 
ing to the next, where God *• rewards every man eccording 
to his work." 



n * » ^ ** 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 



By WAI.TEB Edgab McCann. 



No BODT of men ever had a more momentous duty 
than that which devolved upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention which met in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The 
Articles of Confederation, formed amidst the turbulence, 
vicissitudes and dangers of the Revolution, had yet 



sufficed to bear the country through that convulsion* 
Nevertheless, it was manifest that they were insufficient 
for the wants of the people, and unequal to the new 
situation which had arisen. 
The i>eople of the United States had now before them 




Ka STATE U^JUiiE;, PHtl^AT^KLPHIA, WHEKE THE COUBTITU •llQUAL, 

the prowpoct of an unpreceilonfceil fiitute. In thcroRplves, 
they possessed every element of promist\ and were, in- 
deed, aln]ia*ly great. Tliey ha«l jtif^t emerged from a tro- 
meudoas war, and Rtood bcfr^re the worlds euligh tented ^ 
powerful J respected, equal tD tho firHt nfitiona of the 
earth, aniioua to ilo rij^htly aud wiselv, 

A code by wliieli they might be gq^ft] 
Intel J neoeasiiry. The c<>nnl!f|y'^oHQi58B 
i]o|HirfT!ii>Tit E^s n. Hr-paifltj? braneh of ilie fTOV«*rrimenL 
There were no delined limits for the judiciary. Xiiere 
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ALBXANDBB HASIILTON. 

was no treasury, and yet a heavy debt existed. No com- 
merce liad yet been established, and there was no power 
to regulate it. The country was of vast extent, and there 
was evidently an immense population to come. The form 
of government would exercise an cnflnence, not only on 
the generation then living, but on those of tlie future. 
Indeed, the whole civilized world was interested, for now 
republican institutions were at stake. 

Under the anomalous conditions which prevailed, seri- 
ous difficulties had already risen. There was a strong 
element of dissatisfaction — one that might prove mis- 
chievous and dangerous. Defiance of the law was by no 
means uncommon. Anarchy had begun to rear its head 
and shoot forth its poisonous tongue. The thoughtful 
minds of the time viewed the situation with deep con- 
cern, and to the future they turned with grave eyes and 
troubled brows. 

The authority of Congress, which that body had in the 
crisis of sudden arms assumed, rather than obtained by 
a regular process, was unde- 
fined, and there were no means 
of enforcing it except through 
State action and State officers. 
The necessity for a distinct and 
thorough understanding of its 
powers was imperative. 

But now new obstructions 
arose. There were even doubts 
as to how the difficulty was to 
be met. Every one granted 
that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were imperfect, but there 
was a provision in them that 
they should not be altered un- 
less the change were agreed to 
in a Congress, and confirmed 
by the Legislature of every 
Btate. The substitution of an 
entirely different system being 
almost universally assented to 
as essential, it was manifest 
that the only means by which 
it could be accomplished would 
be by a Convention. But such 




BEHJAMIN FBAMKLIN. 



JAMES MADISON. 

a step was momentous and daring, and must bo taken 
with caution. Alexander Hamilton was the first to pro- 
pose the measure, and his letters show that be had 
conceived the main features of the Constitution even 
before the Confederation itself was established. 

While Congress debated the objections to a Gonyen- 
tion, the necessity for action became daily more stria- 
gent. ^Finally, the Legislature of New York passed a 
resolution instructing the Representatives of that State to 
move for an Act recommending the States to send dele- 
gates to the body proposed. In a short while, to the 
general joy of all wise and patriotic minds, this -was ac- 
complished. And fortunate it was that Congress did not 
itself undertake to supply the country's great need. The 
body was at that time by no means brilliant. Except 
James Madison, there was no really disting^mshed man in 
its councils. Says a writer : *^ Had the attempt been 
made by Congress itself to form a Constitution for the 
acceptance of the States, the controlling influence and 
wisdom of Washington, Frank- 
lin's wide experience and deep 
sagacity, the unrivaled capaci- 
ties of Hamilton, the brilliant 
genius of Gouvemeur Morris, 
Pinckney's fertility and Ban- 
dolph's eloquence, with aU the 
power of their eminent col- 
leagues, and all the strength 
of principle and of cliAtacter 
which they brought to the Con- 
vention, would have been with- 
held from the effort It was 
fortunate, also, that Congress 
did nothing more than recom- 
mend the Convention, without 
undertaking to define its 
powers. The doubts oonoem- 
ing its legality were thus re- 
moved, and the States were left 
to join in the movement as an 
expedient to discover and 
remedy the defects of the Fed- 
eral Government without fetter- 
ing their delegates with explicit 
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instractions. In this way the Convention derived its 
inflnenoe from the sonrces in which it originated, and 

enabled to meet the crisis in which the country 

pL&ced." 

The highest statesmen of the country, while nnani- 
mons in the feeling that the experiment must be at- 
tempted, yet had misgivings regarding its success. 
Hamilton alone experienced anything like enthusiasm 
regarding its result 



severe suffering, was now about to undertake the risk of' 
a renewal of the evils from which it had just liberated 
itself. There was no model which could serve as an abso- 
lute guide. The English Constitution was a structure 
not without its merits, bat it was not adapted to a state 
of society such as existed in America, in which all the 
sovereignty resides in the people. 

The framers of the Constitution, it has been univer- 
sally granted, comprised a body of men who, in intel- 




FBAMKUN ADDBESSINa THE CONVENTION. 



Such were the circumstances when the Convention met 
in Philadelphia on the 2d of May, 1787 ; but it was not 
until the 25ih that it was organized, with George Wash- 
ington as President Imagine the feelings of the body 
and the profound importance of its deliberations. Three 
millionfl of people turned anxious eyes to the building in 
which it was in session. The long and sanguinary war, 
with all its horrors and uncertainties, was now past, and 
peace was to be crowned. New powers were now to be 
granted. A people, freed after indomitable courage and 



lectual power, genius for statesmanship and profound 
learning in all that belongs to the science of govern- 
ment, have never been surpassed in the history of the 
world. There seems, indeed, something miraculous in the 
fact that there should have been so many specimens of 
such transcendent ability existing contemporaneously. 
The whole assembly consisted of only fifty-five mem- 
bers, representing twelve sovereign and distinct com- 
munities. Who were the leading spirits ? 
Of Washington nothing need be said. Next to him 
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came Alexander Hamilton, small in person and short in 
Btatare, but a giant of intellect. His genius was of the 
most exalted order, and jet his dnel with Burr illustrates 
the influence of the world in depraving the judgment. 
Never was there a man more adroit in dealing with man- 
kind and beguiling them to his own views. "His great 
characteristic was his profound insight into the principle 
of government. The sagacity with which he compre- 
hended all systems, and the thorough knowledge he 
possessed of the working of aU the freer institutions of 
ancient and modem times, united with a singular capa- 
city to make the experience of the past bear on the actual 
state of society, rendered him one of the most useful 
statesmen that America has known. Whatever in the 
science of government had already been ascertained ; 
whatever the civil condition of mankind in any age had 
made practicable or proved abortive ; whatever experi- 
ence hal demonstrated, whatever the passions, the inter- 
ests or the wants of men had made inevitable, he seemed 
to know intuitively." But he was no theorist. His 
powers were all eminently practical. He detected the 
vice of a theory instantly and shattered it with a single 
blow." 

There was Benjamin Franklin, with his great, strong 
common sense reaching a species of genius. His experi- 
ence had been varied, and in many different walks of life. 
He had begun life in obscurity, and had achieved a repu- 
tation which touched every part of the world, Sobei 
and careful and almost overcautious was he, and ye' 
possessed of a safi^acity which never permitted him t( 
lose an opportunity. "His long career of public ser- 
vice,** says a writer ; "his eminence as a philosopher, a 
philanthropist and thinker ; the general reverence of the 
people for his character ; his peculiar power of illus- 
trating and enforcing his opinions by a method at once 
simple, original and attractive, made his presence of the 
iirst importance in an assembly which was to enhance 
the highest wisdom and virtue of America.*' Franklin 
came to the Convention with peculiar and characteristic 
views. He believed, among other things, tliat the Legis- 
lature of the United States should Consist of a single 
body, and that the President of the country should re- 
ceive no salary. As to the latter, it is obvious that none 
but a very wealthy man would have been able to accept 
the office, which would have been a source of much ob- 
jection in our time. Franklin lived for three years after 
the dissolution of the Convention, and saw the Constitu- 
tion established, the country prosperous, and the Admin- 
istration of Washington successful. 

The haughty and fiery Edmund Eandolph we note, 
the only son of John Randolph, who was bred under his 
father to the law, but refused to accompany him to Eng- 
land. He was admitted to the Bar in this country, and 
was appointed Attorney-general. He was Governor, after 
Patrick Henry, from 1786 to 1788. In 1790 Washington 
appointed him Attorney-general of the United States, 
and in 1794 he succeeded Jefferson as Secretary of State, 
but, in consequence of difficulties, resigned the following 
year. His wife was a daughter of Robert Carter Nicho- 
las. He died in 1813. Such is a brief outline of the 
history of this great man. He was of proud and impetu- 
ous spirit, firm in his convictions and resolute in main- 
taining them. His mind was keen and discerning, and 
of extensive range. 

And there was Qouverneur Morris, of New York, one of 
the ablest statesmen in the history of the country, and a 
man of extraordinary originality of character. In 1780 
he was thrown from his carriage in Philadelphia and so 
badly injured that he was obliged to have his leg ampu- [ 



tated. The place of the limb he supplied with a " rough 
stick,** as the description has come down to us, which he 
absolutely refused to change for a handsomer or more 
comfortable substitute. Through his wife he was re- 
lated to the Randolphs of Virginia. He was noted for 
his hospitality, and possessed wide knowledge of mer 
and history, and great conversational powers ; yet he was 
overbearing and not always disoreei Two months be- 
fore his death he delivered an address in which he points 
out the superiority of supernatural history to all other. 
He regarded religious principle as nooessary to national 
independence and power. "There must,'* he said, *'be 
something more to hope than pleasure, wealth and 
power. Something more to fear than poverty and pain. 
Something after death more terrible than death. There 
must be religion. When that ligament is torn, society is 
disjointed and its members perish.** Jefferson accused 
him of being a skeptic. 

Another superb figure is Charles Cotesworth Pincknej, 
son of Chief -justice Pinckney, of South Carolina. He 
was bom in 1746, and educated in England. Having 
studied law, he returned to America, and in the War of 
the Revolution served as aide-de-camp to Washington, 
and fought gallantly at Brandywine imd Qermantown. 
To him was confided the defense of Sullivan*s Island, in 
connection with which his conduct throws an interesting 
light on the intrepidity of his character. Being obliged 
to retreat to the city, he advised at the council of war 
resistance to the last, but was overruled. He was made a 
prisoner, and while in the hands of the enemy every 
effort was made to crush his haughty spirit His treat- 
ment was of the most rigorous severity, but he bore aU 
defiantly. He was not even allowed to attend the funeral 
of his only son. Finally, by the fortune of war, he was 
released, and in 1796 was sent as Minister to France, but 
was not received. The difficulties then pending were se- 
rious, and he was ordered to leave. He went to Amster- 
dam. In a short while John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry 
were united with him as Commissioners to Franoe. When 
some unaccredited agents demanded a loan as a pre- 
requisite to a treaty, Pinckney replied in words ever to 
be remembered : " Millions for defense, not one cent for 
tribute !** On his return to the United States, Pinckney 
was nominated by Washington as a major-general in 
the army which had been raised in consequence of the 
difficulties with France. Although his rank was infe- 
rior to that of Hamilton, who was his junior in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and he was urged to resent the injustice, 
he said : ''I am confident that General Washington had 
sufficient reasons for this preference. Let us first dispose 
of our enemies, we shall then have leisure to settle ques- 
tions of rank.** Pinckney was exceedingly charitable, 
and in opposition to the general sentiment of the time, 
reprobated dueling. In manners he was frank and cor- 
dial, and his mind was never distorted by party passion. 
The twilight of his life was singularly serene and happy. 

Pierce Butler, another striking figure of the Conven- 
tion, was of the family of the Dukes of Ormond, in 
Ireland. Before the Revolution he was a major in the 
British Army, and afterward attached himself to the 
republican institutions of America. Under the Consti- 
tution he was one of the first Senators from South 
Carolina, and remained in Congress till 1796. In his 
political views, he was opposed to some of the ideas of 
Washington. He died in Philadelphia in 1822, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, was a shoemaker by 
trade, and educated himself while working at the bench. 
He had no other time for study, as he was compelled to 
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labor to snpport bis father^s family. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1754, and was a member of the First Congress, 
and continued in that position for nineteen years, and to 
the time of his death. He was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Macon said of 
him : '*Boger Sherman had more common sense than any 
man I ever knew." Jefferson remarked of him that **he 
never said a foolish thing in his life." He frankly pro- 
fessed the Gospel, and strictly maintained his religious 
principles in spite of the fashionable skepticism of the 
time. 

Elbridge Gerry was bom in Massachusetts in 1744 He 
became wealthy as a merchant, and in 1775 the Provincial 
Congress appointed him on the Ck)mmittee of Public 
Safety and Supplies. While holding this position a pe- 
eoliar adventure befell him. The committee had been 
in session at Maootomy, then part of Cambridge. Mr. 
Cherry and Colonel Ome were in bed when the approach 
of the British was announced. Scarcely dreased, the two 
fled to a neighboring field, where they remained hid 
while the soldiers searched the house. He was elected 
to Congress in 1776, and his skill in finance proved 
exceedingly useful. 

Luther Martin was bom in New Brunswick in 1744, and 
taught school for several years in Maryland. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Virginia, and settled in Accomac 
County. He acquired distinction, and is chiefly remem- 
bered for his defense of Aaron Burr and Samuel Chase in 
their trials. He died in 1826. 

Madison, Mason, Henry, Lansing, Yates — these were 
otb^r conspicuous figures in this great assembly. 

There could be no such convocation as this without a 
great diversity of temperaments, wishes and opinions, 
and it was natural that many opposite theories should 
prevaiL Before the members lay the task — one of the 
most important which had ever devolved upon human 
beings — of framing a form of government which would 
establish the liberty and happiness of an immense coun- 
try. Every individual was animated by the wish to do 
liis utmost for the accomplishment of thb great object ; 
and it was this high purpose which, for a while, caused 
such spirited conflict of views and expressions, but all of 
which at last became fused into perfect conciliation and 
unanimity. 

On May 25th the Convention was regularly organized 
by the calling of Washington to the chair. The choice 
was in every sense a sagacious one. The splendor of his 
I)ersonal integrity and the tranquillity of his spirit pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the position. The effect upon the 
country of this selection was probably not lost sight of. 
During the four succeeding months he presided over the 
work of the assembly with that serenity and calm wisdom 
which distinguished all the actions of his life. The se- 
rious business of the occasion did not begin until the 
29th. The adjustment of representation was the first 
great question under debate, and for nearly two months 
the controversy continued. It was not until the 26th of 
August that the Constitution was placed in shape, and 
printed and distributed to the members of the assembly. 
*' It was printed on broadsides m large type, with wide 
spaces and margin for minutes of amendments. " 

It was not until September 17th that the work was 
completed and the Convention assembled for the last 
time. The day was scarcely less important than that on 
which the body had first organized. The instrument 
which had been the subjeet of such anxious, and at times 
even fierce, discussion, was placed conspicuously and 
solemnly on the table for signature. A silence followed. 
Historians give a graphic picture of the scene. 



At length Franklin arose. Throughout all, his had 
been one of the most striking figures. ** His long career 
of public service,*' says a writer; "his eminence as a 
philosopher, a philanthropist and thioker ; the general 
reverence of the people for his character ; his peculiar 
power of illustrating and enforcing his opinions by a 
method at once original, simple and attractive, made his 
presence of the first importance in an assembly which 
embraced the highest wisdom and virtue of America." 

In Franklin's hand there was a manuscript, as if he 
was about to speak, but finding his emotion too great, 
he handed the paper to Wilson. It was read, and proved 
to be a tlocument characteristic of the man. 

''I have lived a long time," said he, "and have often 
been obliged to change my opinions on matters on which 
I was once sure I was right. The older I grow, there- 
fore, the more apt am I to doubt my own judgment, and 
pay more respect to the judgment of others. There was 
a certain French lady who had a quarrel with her sister, 
and she said : ' I do not know how it is, sister, but I 
meet with nobody but myself who is always in the right.* 
In this sentiment I agree to the 0<Histitution, with all its 
faults, if it has any. I had expected no better, and I 
am not sure it is not the best. I hope each member who 
still has objections will doubt a little of his own infalli- 
bility and put his name to the instrument. I propose as 
a form : ' Done in Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the States.'" 

This ambiguous form was drawn up in the hope of 
overcoming the objecting members, and was placed in 
Franklin's hands that it might have the better prospect 
of success. 

Sixteen declined to sign it, and gave their reasons. 
But Washington was the first to place his signature to 
the instrument The tradition has come down to us that, 
as he stood beside the table, with his hand upon the in- 
strument, he held up the pen, and said : " Should the 
States reje^ct this excellent Constitution, the possibility 
is that the opportunity will never again offer to cancel 
another in peace; the next will be drawn in blood." 

When he had affixed his signature the other members, 
one after another, in the geographical order of the States, 
walked to the table and followed his example. 

When nearly the last had signed, Franklin, looking in 
the direction of the President's chair, on the back of 
which there was a painting of a rising sun, said, in a low 
tone, to those who sat near him, that painters in their art 
had found it difficult to distinguish a rising sun from a 
setting sun. " I have often and often," he continued, " in 
the course of the session, and in the Ticissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell whether it was rising 
or settiog. But now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting sun." 

The labors of the Convention now being finished, the 
Constitution was sent to the different States to be sub- 
mitted to each for ratification or rejection. A report was 
also made to Congress. The States, in obedience to a 
resolution of Congress, passed Acts calling conventions, 
and the Constitution was submitted severally to those 
bodies, the ratification by them hemg submitted to Con- 
gress. Favorable action was obtained in the conventions 
of eleven States, and the Government was fully organ- 
ized and put in operation nndar the Constitution in 
March, 1789. The two remaining States signified assent 
in due form afterward. 

The following are the dates of ratification : Delaware, 
December 7th, 1787 ; South Carolina, May 23d, 1788 ; 
Pennsylvania, December 12th, 1787 ; New Hampshire* 
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Juno 2l8t, 1788 ; New Jersey, December 18tb, 1787 ; Vir- 
ginia, June 26th, 1788 ; Georgia, January 2d, 1788 ; New 
York, July 26tli, 1788 ; Connecticut, January 9th, 1788 ; 
North Cflj-olina, November 2l8t, 1789; Massachusetts, 
February Cth, 1788 ; Rhode Island, May 29th, 1790 ; 
Maryland, April 28th, 1788. 

But the new Constitution was not ratified by the States 
uifchout excitement, opposition and uncertainty. Vir- 
ginia long held out. When, at length, the news of her 
assent was received, on the evening of July 2d, in iliila- 
delphia, immense preparations were made for the cele- 
bration of the coming 4th. That was a great day in the 
Quaker City. At Providence a riot was imminent, and at 
Albany blood was shed. It is impossible to describe the 
intensity of feeling which existed on the subject. 

But, after the final adoption of the Constitution by the 
country, the next consideration was the choice of the 
first President. From the first thera had been but one 
f .cling, and it might be said but one determination — that 



George Washington should be the man. His splendid 
career, the supreme position h^had gained, his great 
wisdom, his glittering integrity and exalted courage re- 
commended him above all other men. His selection 
would, too, allay any feeling of dissatisfaction that 
might still exist toward the new form of govern- 
ment. Indeed, Washington's services and character 
were such that it was impossible the choice for Presi- 
dent should fall upon any one else. 

On the first Wednesday in February, 1789, the first 
Presidential Electors were chosen, and on the first Wed- 
nesday in March, in the same year, they assembled to 
vote for President and Vice-president of the United 
States. Sixty-nine electoral votes fell to Washington, 
which made his election unanimous. Thirty-four elec- 
toral votes fell to John Adams for Vice-president. The 
remaining votes were scattered, and he was duly elected 
to the place. 

On the second day after the election, Washington left 
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his fiuDilj at Mount Vernon and started for New York. 
Uis jonmej was a triumph. He reached the city 
April 23d, and was inangnrated on the 30th. On this 
day eommenoed the first Administration of the Govem- 
ineni under the newly adopted Constitution. 



people has been conducted on a scale greater than was 
ever known, and with success. To guard the Constitu- 
tion and administer its provisions in a wise spirit, and to 
preserve its principles for a countless posterity, is tiM 
first duty of every patriotic American citizen. 




The Constitution thus framed in 1787 has now served 
the people of the country one hundred years. In that 
time the population has grown to amazing proportions ; 
but the instrument constructed with such care and wis- 
dom is little changed, and is still sufficient for all needs. 
By means of it the experiment of self-government by the 
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By Ausburn Townbr. 

Did you, who read these lines, and cannot remember 
the time when similar ones were not intelligible to you^ 
did you ever think how strange these odd little shapes, 
arbitrarily named and called letters, grouped into words, 
must appear to those persons who cannot read ? 

To you, the pages of a magazine or book talk silentlj 
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as thougli they had tongues ; to those thej are mere 
scraps of paper, spattered over with regular and shapely, 
but meaningless, blots of ink. 

If you would get some idea of how it would be with 
you, just take a page of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or of 
Hebrew text, and see what a wilderness of scratches it 
seems to be, redeemed by the thought that, although it 
makes not the slightest impression upon your intelli- 
gence, to those who can understand it, it has a meaning. 
In much the same way must musical notation appear 
to those who are not educated to read it. 

The five horizontal, parallel lines, with their upright 
posts at intervals, like a well-built fence ; the round, 
head-like looking objects staring white or black at you 
from between the lines or upon them — some of them 
without legs, some with one leg, and others with a 
multitude of arms all thrown one way ; others seeming, 
with a very little effort of the imagination, to be little 
negro children trying to climb over a fence ; others hav- 
ing steps built up on purpose for them to go higher than 
the upper line, into the attic and on the housetop, per- 
haps, or lower than the lowest line, down into the cellar, 
•r further below, perhaps — all of these are more or less 
familiar to the public eye. 
Every one knows what they are intended for. 
An artist like Grandville, with an eye to the grotesque, 
might easily, like him, transform the queer objects into 
figures that tell the whole story to the eye as well as to 
the ear. 

But it is only to the fortunate and favored few that 
they address themselves intelligently, and to the still less 
number do they carry a sense of melody or harmony, 
or what we generally call music, except with the aid of 
an instrument or the voice. 

A deaf-and-dumb man may be able to read a poem that 
is full of beauty, and get it all in detail, scope and total 
meaning, enjoying it to the utmost and having his heart 
filled with the thoughts it oontains. How high the cul- 
ture, how rich the soul of that one who, in like manner, 
is so attuned that by the aid of his eye alone, he can get, 
from a printed or written score, the sentiment and mean- 
ing of its author, or its character. 

There are a few, a very few, persons who are in a meas- 
ure gifted in this manner, or who, by arduous and con- 
stant study, have obtained such a power. 

The great Beethoven, stricken with deafness, after he 
had reached the age of forty years, possessed it in a re- 
markable degree. What a blank would have been his 
life without it ! He could feel and understand a score 
without being able to hear it performed. 

To the majority of mankind, these few persons, in situ- 
ation, not in numbers, are what the majority of the civil- 
ized world are to those who cannot read. What a world 
of satisfaction, joy and gladness are those shut out from ! 
Years ago, when only the very few knew how to read, 
they were, doubtless, looked upon as many now regard 
those who, at first sight, can interpret to themselves or 
others, if necessary, a musical work. Yet that which we 
generally understand by the term music goes away back 
in the past. Its origin must have been contemporaneous 
with language, if not antedating it, as the crooning and 
murmured monotone of an infant comes days and weeks 
before it can utter a syllable. 

It should seem that the fixing of a melody or tune by 
means of arbitrary characters, or methods of writing 
music, would have long preceded the invention of letters 
to express the spoken word. There is something in the 
rising and falling of the voice in its measured cadences, 
inflections and emphases, that suggests at once a method 



expressing music by lines, heavy or light, rising suddenly 
or abruptly by a perpendicular, or gradually by an in- 
clined line or curve, and then dropping with a similar 
expression to a normal pitch. 

But the first was not so, and, so ^ as we know, all of 
the means to express music by writing are entirely arbi- 
trary ; and those in present use not the least so of any, 
the signs, in themselves, suggesting nothing. Thirty 
years ago, some musician in this country endeavored to 
introduce a system, in which the Arabic numerals up to 
seven, in various positions, stood for the several notes. 
But the attempt was a failure, and its inventor and bis 
system are forgotten, except by a few. 

The foundation of the method in use is, indeed, very 
simple, but the numberless combinations possible render 
it sometimes very intricate and difficult 

The ancient Greeks wrote their music, such as they 
had, by means of the letters of their alphabet placed in 
various positions, mutilated and compounded in such a 
multitude of ways that there were more than a thousand 
characters employed. The manner in which it was read 
has been lost, so that we are unable to tell what their 
music was like. It is no wonder that in the education of 
their youth three years were spent in the study of the 
divine art, for at least that length of time must have been 
necessary to teach the pupils the meaning of the nume- 
rous characters, so that they could be used with any sort 
of rapidity or accuracy. Nevertheless, there are records 
showing that there were many then skilled in music ; 
that for this they were highly regarded, and were paid 
enormous prices for their public performances. It is re- 
lated that a flute-player of Athens, named Amoebcens, 
received one talent, what would now be nearly $1,000, for 
a single appearance at the theatre, and that other players 
on a like instrument lived in magnificent style from the 
proceeds of their entertainments. 

The name of one fair lady has come down to ns, 
through all the«e years, simply and only from her pro- 
ficiency in playing the flute. This was Lamia, the 
daughter of Gleanora. Her flute-playing, taken with her 
wit and beauty, caused her to be esteemed something 
of a prodigy. 

These, and other instances like them, make similar 
ones in these modem days, seem less singular and un- 
usual, when Jenny Lind, Patti, Nilsson or Bubinstein 
obtain large sums, and easily win great fortunes by the 
exercise of their musical genius. 

So far as we are concerned we might, with much 
greater show of reason than did the ancients, attribute 
to music a divine origin, for we are oertainly indebted 
to our religion for what it is to us now. 

In compiling a musical book for the use of the 
churches, it has been related that John Wesley, in 
selecting certain of the tunes, observed, in substance, 
that it was not right for the devil to have all the best 
music ; thus intimating that the person or spirit named 
was tlie instigator, or at the bottom of, the science of the 
concord of sweet sounds. On the contrary, he stole from 
the Church all that he or any of his devotees know of 
music, as he has stolen the drama and many aaother 
noble idea, claiming it for his own and putting it to his 
uses. 

Music, such as we have now, had its origin in the early 
Christian Church. It was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Romans, but came from the Jews. So long ago as the 
year 386, less than 400 years after our Saviour was on 
earth, St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, made a great 
reformation in the music of the Church. There must, 
therefore, have been music before that time,' else it 
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c^old not have been reformed. Wliat kind of mussic we 
ran only conjecture, as there are no remains of it lef i ; 
bnt it was the foundation of the Gregorian style, which 
was introduced by Pope Gregory not quite two hundred 
years after St. Ambrose, and which is yet sung in the 
Catholic churches of the world. 

What strength, what power, what beauty must there 
be in a combination of sounds that have been sung in 
the worship of God more than thirteen hundred years 1 
An inspiration must have been the origin of such music ; 
it most have been given to the one who produced it by a 
Ligher power and by no volition of his own. 

It is easy, from such instances, to understand and be- 
lieve in the inspiration attributed to the sacred prophets 
and seers of old. As such music is not produced iu 
these latter days, so such utterances are heard no more. 

Ab, in the one case, men beloved of God may have been 
f ^rmitted to catch a glimpse of heaven, or to hear the 
words of eternal wisdom, and give them to men, it is not 
difficult to believe that the ancient music of the Church 
may be glimpses of the sublime chords that are heard in 
kaaven. 

Every one knows how charming is music heard from a 
flistance, and coming from you know not where. You 
eaioh three or four bars borne on the air ; then there is 
tilence, and the silence makes the music, when it does 
come, all the more delicious. With what ecstasy must 
f»ne hear, in his own soul, the echo of a strain sent to him 
Irom €k>d ! All other gifts, all other intuitions, by the 
tide of this, sink into utter insignificance and worthless- 
nesa. It is a combination of the highest poetry, the most 
exalted religion and the most devoted worship. 

It is hard to believe, inasmuch as the letters of a 
written language have been known for so many centu- 
ries, that the method of writing music, as now used, has 
been employed for only a little more than eight hundred 
years. St. Ambrose used the Greek method heretofore 
described, but Gnido of Arrezzo, a small town in Tus- 
cany, a Benedictine monk, in the early part of the tenth 
eentnry, having given himself up to the study of music, 
Ibecame dissatisfied with such notation and devised the 
present style, or, at least, was the first to use the lines 
and spaces with little points to indicate the notes. Then 
the notes took their names from syllables in a hymn in 
&onar of St. John the Baptist, probably the first set forth 
in this manner : 

** TTl queant laxis rraonare flbris 
Jtft'ra gestorum /amuli tuorum 
Solve pollutum 2abii reatum 
aancte Joannes." 

He also added to the ancient system a bass note an- 
tweiing to the G or sol in our /a or bass clef, He called 
this note by the Greek name of the letter G or gamma. 
Mid hence this series of sounds in the scale is called the 

Up to the time of Guide something had been known of 
harmony, but it was very little. It is certain that among 
the ancients what they called harmony was limited to 
that agreeable succession of sounds which is now called 
air or melody. The Chinese and other far Eastern 
nations know nothing to this day of this invention or 
discovery, as any one may ascertain if he is ever present 
at an entertainment given by those of the race named or 
their neighbors, the Japanese. To appreciate it thor- 
oughly, or understand all of its beauties, requires a 
highly cultivated ear or an organization naturally at- 
tuned to it '^ 

Guido wrote upon this subject, and was the first to fix 
the attention of musicians to it He was largely assisted 



in his efforts in this direction by the organ, which had 
been introduced into France about two hundred years 
before his time. Being played with keys, the production 
of simultaneous sounds became easy, and the beautiful 
eflfect of their concordant union became known. But all 
of the capabilities of the instrument were not fully under- 
stood and appreciated until Guido pointed them out 

The organ, the most complete and magnificent of mu- 
sical instruments, or the principle of its construction, 
has been known as long as we have any records of civil- 
ized man, although the method of its construction and 
use was very different from what it has latterly become 

Franco of Cologne, who lived about the time of Guido, 
or soon after, also wrote extensively on harmony and 
measured music, and these two may very properly be 
considered the fathers of modern music, and the autiioi's 
of the musical notation now in use ; all subsequent 
changes being merely modifications of their inventions, 
rendered necessary in the improvement of the art 

It was a long time after these masters that music 
passed out of the control of the Church into secular use. 
The coming of such an event was indicated in 1540, so 
modem as to have been half a century after the dis- 
covery of America. 

In the year named, the first oratorio was publicly pre- 
sented, called so from the fact of its being performed by 
an organization at Rome known as the Congregation of 
the Priests of the Oratory. This, and other musical com- 
positions of a like character and name, consisted of 
sacred interludes, written by conspicuous poets of the 
time, and successfully turned to pious account the thea- 
trical enthusiasm then prevailing. 

It was but a short step from these to the opera, in 
which the themes were not exactly of a sacred character ; 
the first work of this kind being presented about 1597, 
its title being ** Daphne." 

Since that time there has been a constant improvement 
and advance in the art of music, its annals being glorified 
by the 'works of such masters as Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and the popular apprehen- 
sion has been reaching beyond and above its simpler and 
commoner forms into its higher, more complex and more 
exalted flights. 

There is a kind of composition, emanation, or creation, 
which is to true music something as are proverbs or 
slang expressions to literature. These are popular melo- 
dies, to which are sung words that catch the ear from 
some sentiment that is striking or prominent They all 
have their influence and life, brief though they may be, 
and some are so peculiar and striking that they seem 
readily to become national in the country where they 
first appear, and are recognized as such the world over. 

But it would be impossible to tell where some of these 
first originated. They may have been floating around 
the world, here a strain and there a strain, for centuries, 
as, it is said, some of the simple succession of sounds that 
a mother now sings as a lullaby to her child were first 
sung in Asia, where the Aryan race had its cradle and 
origin ages and ages ago. 

Travelers from civilized countries, in remote reg^'ons, 
have heard songs that were indigenous there, but which 
resembled, in a marked manner, those they had heard in 
other and far-distant quarters, between which two places 
the means of communication had only recently been 
opened. Besides helping to show the common origin of 
the race of man, these things, also, go to make manifest 
the fact that music in its simplest form, in melody or 
tune, was among the earliest of man's recreations or 
methods of expression. 
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As "we oonld not very well, without weakening the 
power of our language, do away with all proverbs, and 
as what may be '' slang " to-day may become classical to- 
morrow, BO these '' popnlar melodies," as they are called, 
fill an important place. They assist the musical life of 
a people ; give expression to the prevailing sentiment of 
the time, and, some of them, really deserving to be per- 



Frenchman who will not glow with enthusiasm over the 
notes of the ** Marseillaise Hymn," be it never so roughly 
or hoarsely sung ? Let an American, far away from 
home and absent for any length of time, hear the piping 
notes of ** Yankee Doodle," and if he can keep the tears 
from his eyes at the memories the melody excites, hard- 
hearted and unfeeling is he indeed. 
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petuated, have an enlivening influence on the religious 
or political life of a nation that is felt for years and years. 
Instances of this are afforded by some of the ** Moody 
and Sankey " hymns, and by patriotic airs. Who has 
not seen a crowded audience almost rise to its feet when 
a few opening notes indicate to them that the <' Sweet 
By-and-by " is to be sung or played ? or where is the 
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Does it not suggest itself that, if such effects can be 
produced by simple things, to what an ecstasy of delight 
one could be exflJted by the perfect performance of the 
work of a master, who holds all the powers, resources 
and capabilities of the art of music under his complete 
control ? The one is but pulling at one string of your 
heart, while the other plays upon all of them at once. 
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NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

By E. Brewer. 



SmouiiAB and improbable as the following adventure 
may appear, I must begin by saying that every word of 
it is true. I have neither added to the facts nor taken 
from them. My 
husband and I 
were in Vienna ; 
and, after look- 
ing through 
"Bradshaw," we 
determined to 
return home by 
way of Trieste 
and Venice, stop- 
ping on the road 
at some point in 
Styria to break 
the journey and 
use the oppor- 
tunity for seeing 
Bomething of the 
lovely country. 

So the next 
morning, Satur- 
day, we were at 
the station by a 
quarter past 
nine, where we 
were surprised to 
find a crowd of 
persons all tak- 
ing tickets for 
the little, quiet 
town we had de- 
cided upon as 
our resting- 
place. Still our 
minds did not 
dwell upon the 
circumstance, as 
they were fully 
occupied by the 
thought of pass- 
ing over the won- 
derful Semmering^ 
of which we had 
heard so much. 

What with the 
excitement and 
fatigpie of the 
long journey, we 
were faint and 
weary when we 
reached the 
beautiful little 
town of Gratz, at 
half • past seven 
in the evening. 
The • number of 
people who got out at this station perfectly amazed us ; 
hut as the majority of them merely had a hand-bag, they 
were soon through the waiting-room and away to the 
town, either on foot or in the few cabs which had been 
awaiting the arrival of the train. 

We, who had luggage, were not so fortunate, but had 
to wait patiently until the slowest of country porters 
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managed to deliver it in exchange for our tickets. Even 
when this was achieved we were compelled to wait for a 
return cab. At length one arrived, and our large leather 

truuk was hoist- 
ed to the top. 
We told the man 
to drive to the 
"H6tel file- 
phant.** 

•*Not a bit of 
use, ma'am," re- 
turned he. "It 
is crammed, and 
they have sent 
away every fare 
we have taken 
there to-day." 

I went back 
into the station 
and asked the 
station-master if 
he could help us 
in our difficulty 
by telling us of 
any other decent 
hotel where we 
-could get food 
and a night's 
rest. 

He mentioned 
one or two, but 
doubted whether 
they would be 
able to take us 
in. The morrow, 
Sunday, was a 
Grand Festival, 
cnl Choral Un- 
ions from all 
parts of Austria 
had come to take 
part in it. Still, 
as he said, there 
would be no 
harm in trying. 

Through the 
town and around 
the town we 
drove till it be- 
came so late that 
the streets were 
deserted and 
lights began to 
disappear from 
the houses. I 
could bear it no 
longer. It was 
now nearly eleven 
.o'clock. I stopped the cab and said : " Let there be an 
end of this. Drive to the H6tel fil^phant, where we can 
at least get food, and rest in the dining-room." 
This roused the man, and he replied : 
** I've done the best I could, ma'am, but you see every 
place is full. I do know of a sort of hotel about a mile 
the other side of the town, where thev would be sure to 
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be able to give you accommodation. The landlord is a 
friend of mine." 

** Then why on earth did you not say so before?*' 

"Well, because it is not fit for people like you ; but it 
is better than nothing. " 

"Drive to it at once," I replied. 

And away we went. 

We were soon out of the town, and for more than half 
an hour drove through dark wooded lanes and country 
roads, where not a house or a light could be seen. 

"Where on earth are you taking us ?"said I, putting 
my head out of the window. 

"All right, ma'm," replied the man ; " we shall soon 
be there." 

"But it is not all right ; we are more than two miles 
from the town already, and we will not go any further." 

" Only two minutes more," he persisted, urging on his 
horse ; and I saw that he meant to have his own way. 

At last the cab stopped before a long, narrow building, 
and the driver, giving a peculiar whistle, a large, burly- 
looking man, witii immense black beard and shaggy eye- 
brows, came out with a lamp in his hand, partly closing 
the door as he did so. The coachman spoke a few words 
in a dialect I did not know, but which had the effect of 
bringing him to us. I asked if we could be accommo- 
dated for the night 

" Certainly," was the answer. 

The box was lifted down ; we paid an exorbitant sum 
for the use of the cab ; and not until the cabman had 
driven off was there the least attempt to admit us into 
the low building. The landlord then gave orders to a 
couple of men who came out of the darkness to follow 
us with the box, after which he threw open the door and 
bade us enter. 

We paused on the threshold, spellbound. The sight 
that met our eyes was so appalling that, late though the 
hour, and weak and faint as I was, we should have run 
back to the town only that we knew that for the present, 
at least, our liberty was gone. So we did the best thing 
X>ossible under the circumstances : faced our position 
TTithout, I believe, one particle of fear appearing in our 
manner. 

The room was long and narrow, a number of small 
tables stood on either side with a narrow space between 
them for passing up and down. Seated at these were 
sixty or seventy men of all ages, from the youth of eight- 
een to the old man of seventy — ^the most repulsive, evil, 
ragged-looking creatures I had ever seen ; all eating, 
drinking, singing and swearing. 

Our entrance seemed to cause unbounded astonish- 
ment, and in the moment's hush which followed, the 
landlord said, in a thundering voice : 

" Gentlemen ! I bring visitors. " 

Gazing round to notice the effect of these words, I saw 
that they had brought out a more hateful look of greed 
and savagery on their faces, especially so when they 
looked at the well-made trunk which was being brought 
in behind us. 

At the end of this long room a door admitted us into a 
small, bare apartment, containing a table, two old chairs 
and a stove, at which a repulsive old woman was cook- 
ing. The atmosphere was sickening. Down we sat, 
however, our trunk beside us. I asked for coffee and 
something to eat to be served at once, and to be shown 
to our room. 

"All in good time," was the half-insolent rejoinder of 
the landlord as he left us. For a moment only I lost 
heart, but was roused by seeing my husband half faint- 
ing, for he was a great invalid, and our contretemps had 



worn him out. The old woman, a greasy spoon in one 
hand, a fork in the other, and each hand resting on her 
hips, was regarding us with contempt and hate. Our 
eyes mot. 

"Give us water if you cannot give us coffee," said], 
" and if you are a woman, help us. Show us our room." 

The answer was an ugly laugh, as she turned to her 
fryiug-pan. 

At this moment a girl entered for dishes of meat for 
the long room. At the first moment I scarcely took hn 
for a human being. Legs and feet were bare ; she was a 
mass of rags, held together round her waist by a string ; 
her neck and arms were also bare ; her hair was black, 
and came down to her waist in one mass of tangle. To 
crown all, she was black as a sweep. 

She evidently had not known of our entrance, and her 
fear and despair at finding us there were evident. 

Mixed with this was a sort of admiration. She cams 
and knelt before me, looked up into my face, felt mj 
dress, and catching sight of a diamond ring on my fingei; 
gave a quick glance at ihe old woman. Seeing her bnsj 
frying, she made a rapid movement, exhorting me te 
take it off and hide it. 

" Get up and take this meat to your master," was the 
command of the old woman the next moment. 

As she was leaving the joom, I said : " Pray help ua, 
and bring us some bread and a glass of milk or water.** 
The girl looked so sorrowful and full of fear that ahe 
almoBt induced me to become a ooward. 

In a few minutes, however, she actually returned witk 
some rolls and two cups of black, steaming coffee, the 
smell of which was refreshing and reviving. As she pat 
it before us she made a rapid sign that we were not te 
drink it, as it would make us sleep. She brought us 
also a little, water in a jug, which we drank, and at the 
same time ate a roll. 

After this we desired to go to our room, but the answer 
from the old woman was, we were to be patient, and ai 
soon as she had done cooking for the lot in the next 
room she would make the bed. 

At length she departed, with a longing look at the box. 
In a few moments the girl made her appearance, put her 
hands together as if in prayer, and touching her eyee, 
showed us we must not sleep, and was off again in as 
instant. 

My husband and I consulted together— I do not think 
he knew what fear was ipr himself — and we arranged that 
when we should be shown our room one must rest while 
the other kept awake, and so take it in turn. We also 
came to the conclusion that the girl was our friend, for 
she had prevented our drinking the drugged coffee, and 
might possibly be able to hdp in some other way. 

While we were thus talking the man came in. It was 
almost impossible to hear ourselves speskk for the singing 
and shouting of the mob, removed from us only by a thin 
door. The man was evidently annoyed at our not having 
taken the ooffee, and wanted to know what was the matter 
with it, at the same time looking searctingly at us. I 
told him it had been so long in coming that we should 
not sleep if we took it now, and begged him to hastes 
the preparing of our room. 

He left, but returned in a few minutes, followed un- 
consciously by the girL Our room was ready, and he 
hoped we should sleep well. Turning* sharply round he 
saw the girl, and in a fit of rage was about to strike her ; 
but, recovering himself, said, in a dialect he had no idea 
I could understand : uigitizea Dy ^i^ w^ 

" You little black imp, if you dodge my footsteps an4 
interfere with me, I'll kill you 1 Be off to bed. " 
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The room in which we were to sleep joined that in 
which we were sitting, and was at the extreme end of the 
long, narrow building. The old woman gave ns a small 
piece of taUow candle stack in a bottle, and pointing to 
the room, said, ^'It is ready ;" then very relnctantlj 
helped me in with oar trunk, with more strength than I 
ehoold have thought her capable of. Outside the door 
I heard her laugh, a low, cruel laugh, and muttered 
something of which I could not catch the meaning, but 
it sounded anything but reassuring. 

At length we were alone— but where ? 

In a tolerably large room, as far as I could judge, with 
a door which would not lock ; a window so high that we 
could not tell 'Whether or not it was fastened, and which 
had a thick blind before it, so as to oxclude all light. 
Two sides of the room were hung from the top to the 
bottom with suits of garments of every description, from 
a monk's to a mendicant's, evidently lent out on hire to 
the thieves and beggars who resorted thither. 

In the room was a large chest of drawers, a rather 
heavy table, a couple of chairs, and a small iron bed- 
stead, on which was a sack of straw, covered by a clean, 
coarse pair of linen sheets, and a dirty woolen coverlet 
The floor was bare of carpet, but very dirty, and there 
was to be seen neither chink nor cranny to admit a breath 
of fresh air. 

Such was the room in which we found ourselves at 
one o'clock in the morning, with a oonsiderable sum of 
money in our pockets, and some valuable jswelry I had 
brought, in consequence of having to appear in society 
in one or two of the capitals through which we had 
passed. A good, stout, sharp knife was our only visible 
protection. Almost before we had made a survey of the 
room the candle was burning to its socket Tlds we 
could remedy if we desired, as we had matches and a 
wax candle in our bag. There was not a drop of water 
nor any sign of washstand. 

We both felt that if we escaped with our lives it would 
be by the mercy of God, in whom we trusted. How the 
deed was to be done we knew not, but that it would be 
attempted wo were certain. Our first work was to secure 
the door. We therefore drew, or rather carried, the heavy 
table, and placed it quietly against it On this we put 
the chairs, and in order to keep all firm, we drew our 
trunk toward the legs of the table. 

We noticed that the bed was placed quite close to the 
wall, and that the dirty suits of clothes were dangling 
over it, so we removed it half a yard further into the 
room, and then, as quickly as possible, dressed as we were, 
lay down without a thought of sleep crossing our minds. 
We did not speak, but every sense was strained to catch 
the slightest sound. 

We had been reclining in this manner probably for half 
an hour, when we both felt that the bed was moving. In 
a second I was on the floor. The bed seemed all right, 
and we heard no noise, and I began to think it a trick of 
&ncy, the result of over-strained nerves. 

We lay down again, and in a few minutes the movement 
was repeated. 

Again we were on our feet in a moment ** Thank God 
we moved the bed from the wall, and so disarranged the 
machinery, otherwise we should have been in the cellar 
by this time," my husband whispered. 

Nothing more happened for the present. A long time 
seemed to pass, probably not more than half an hour in 
reality, when our euta caught the sound of some one 
stealthily trying the handle of the door. Evidently there 
was surprise at meeting with opposition, for we heard a 
low whisperiikg. Again the hi^^^dle was tried, but without 



effect Presently there came a tapping at the door, at 
first gentle, then loud and peremptory. 

** Have you your knife ready ?" I asked my husband, 
and being assured of it, I answered, in a sleepy tone, as 
if I had been just awakened ; ** Who's there ? What do 
you want ?" 

"Excuse me, lady," said a man's voice, "but I want 
something from the chest of drawers." 

" Then you must wait till morning for it We cannot 
let you in now. Good-night" I heard the man mutter 
an oath — again the knocking, and again the demand for 
admittance. We knew well that the obstacle we had 
placed to their entrance oould have been removed in a 
minute by a couple of strong men, so I made a virtue of 
necessity, and called out : 

"Well, if you must, I suppose you must, but I won't 
have a man in the room. Send the old woman or the 
girl. We will admit only one, and the second who enteri 
we will shoot or cut down." 
The answer came in the voice of the old woman : 
" Then let me in. I want clothes for some people who 
are going away." 

Ckkutiously we removed our barricade, just sufficiently 
to let the woman enter. We were in darkness, but she 
had brought in a candle, and the first thing that met her 
eye was our large knife, with the blade drawn. She mat- 
tered and scowled while she went to the drawers and 
searched, apparently, for what she did not expect te 
find. 

" Come, be quick," said I, as I saw her eyes peering t<o 
where the bed stood in darkness; "you disturb otir 
sleep. " 

She would have struck me, I verily believe, but for t1i€ 
knife, which was held close to her until we had pushed 
her out of the door. It was evident that she came to find 
out why the bed had not sent us below. 

Once again we barricaded our room, and once again we 
were alone. 

It was about four o'clock on the Sunday morning when 
the voice of the landlord was heard, peremptorily de- 
manding admittance, as he required more of the suits of 
clothes hanging up in our room. Asking God's help, I 
drew near the door, and said : 

"I believe you are the landlord, and if so, listen : We 
are English people, and have the means in this room of 
protecting ourselves. Besides this, the station-master and 
railway-porters know by this time where we are, for I 
specially asked their advice, and they will know how to 
identify the cabman who brought us here. Ton shall not 
enter the room. We will leave this place at seven o'clock, 
and you will be wise to leave us in peace until then." 

There was no answer, and quietly we waited, sitting on 
our trunk till six o'clock, when I boldly opened the door 
and went out in search of water to wash. 

The old woman and three or four men lay in deep sleep 
in the room adjoining ours, and the door of the long room 
being open, I stood for a moment looking at the sight 
Men lay about in all directions, across the tables, on the 
benches and on the floors. I could find no one of whom 
to ask anything, till at length I spied the girl who had so 
befriended us. She swiftly and quietly followed me into 
our room, where she showed every sign of joy that we 
were alive and welL She flew to get us water, but only 
brought ns about a pint in a broken jug, and with it a 
piece of coarse brown bread. She had no idea we re- 
quired the water for washing. Of course there was no 
towel in the room, so we took a couple of clean pocket- 
handkerchiefs otlt of our bag, and dipping the corners of 
them into ihe broken jug, wiped our soiled faces au(> 
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hands, much to the surprise of the girl, who was looking 
on. I put a bright new Austrian gulden into her hand, 
and bade her keep it in memory of us ; but it was now 
her turn to surprise us. Instead of hiding it and being 
delighted with it, as we supposed would be the case, she 
kissed it almost reverentiallj, and laid it back in my hand., 
shaking her head the meanwhile. I was very nearly kiss- 
ing this half -wild girl, in spite of dirt and tangled hair. 

The next thing was how to get away. We had merely 
the leather trunk and a hand-bag. The first was locked 
and strapped, and the other not too heavy for us to carry. 
We took out a certain sum of money, which we thought 
would serve to pay our bill, before sending for the man, 
so as not to tempt 
him by the sight of 
gold. On his ap- 
pearing, I said : 

*" Be so good as to 
make out our bill." 

"I can tell you 
how much it is," said 
he ; "we never make 
out bills here." 

"As you please,"! 
returned ; "we shall 
not pay without." 

With an evil coun- 
tenance he went to 
do our bidding, and 
presKitly came back 
with a dirty envelope, 
on which was written, 
in German characters 
and money, a total of 
£1 3b. I was about 
to object, but my 
husband's hearty 
laugh at the audaci- 
ous account made me 
think better of it We 
paid it, but before 
doing so I said : 

** We leave in your 
caro for a couple of 
hours our trunk, and 
it will be to your ad- 
vantage that nothing 
happens to it. Be so 
good as to write on 
this envelope that 
you have it in your 
charge, and in ex- 
change for the paper 
you will give up the 
trunk." Taking up 

our bag, the man led the way through the long room. As 
we reached the door, he made over the bag, saying : 

" I hope you will do us no harm. We have done the 
best we could. It was not a fit place to bring you to." 

It was a lovely morning as we stepped out into the 
fresh, invigorating atmosphere, and you may be sure our 
hearts were full of thankfulness for so jnerciful an 
escape. We made our way into the town, which we 
found to be nearly three miles distant from the place 
where we had passed the night. - - 

We went direct to the H6tel fil^phant, where we were 
deceived with every kindness and attention, notwith-. 
standing our wretched appearance. The inn had not 
been full on the previous day, neither had they refused 
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visitors, so we were the victims of our own careleflsneaiL 
A policeman went for the trunk, and it was delivered to 
us about an hour and a half after our arrivaL No one 
can ever imagine how we enjoyed the deanliaeas and ele- 
gance of food and rooms, things which we take as a mat- 
ter of course when no accident occurs to deprive us of 
them. We staid for a few days, not only to see the lovelj 
country, but to recruit hesdth and nerves, which had 
been terribly shaken by our Night Adventure. 



A STOBT is told of Queen Victoria, that, when she was 
twelve years of age, Dr. Davys, her tutor, set her to 

draw but the history 
of the royal line 
down to the present 
time. Presently she 
said, very eamestljr, 
" Mamma, I cannot 
see who is to come 
after Unde William, 
unless it is my sell** 

SliKEP A PSEVBHT- 
IVB OF HkABACHX.— 

Sleep, if taken at the 
right moment, will 
prevent an attack of 
nervous headache. If 
the subjects of such 
headaches will wateh 
the symptoms of its 
coming, they will no- 
tice that it begins 
with a feeling of 
weariness or heavi- 
ness. This is tho 
time when a sleep of 
an hour, or even two, 
as nature guides, wiU 
effectually prevent 
the headache. If not 
taken just then, it 
will be too late ; for, 
after tlie attack is 
fidrly under way, it 
is impossible to get 
to sleep till far into 
the night, perhaps 
It has become so 
common in these 
days for dooton to 
object to their 
patients being 
awakened to take 
medicine if they are asleep when the hour comes round, 
that people have learnt the lesson pretty well, and they 
generally know that sleep is better for the sick than med- 
icine. Sleep is also a wonderful preventive of disease— 
better than tonic regulators and stimulants. 

A THOUGHTLESS pcrsou Is of neoessity a coarse and self- 
ish person. When people do wrong to their neighbors, 
and give pain unnecessarily, to say, "I did not think,** 
puts forward no plea for tolerance, but is, rather, a 
reason for condemnation. They should have thought; 
there is no good reason why they did not think ; and, if 
they did not, then they did wrong, and wrong is alwajt 
wrong and reprehensible. 
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The storj of those great edncatioDal institutions whioU 
have exercised so marked and admirable an inflaeooe on 
tinglisb home-life skonld have an exceptional interest 
for the old and jonng of this great oonntrj. This 
article wJll» I yentnre to hope, be of some seryioe, and 
famish some entertainment to both — to the parent, in 
reyiTing a period of lif^ which has a charm for the most 
of ns ; to the boy, in relating the histories of establish- 
ments wherein the schooldays of his remote ancestors 
were passed ere entering the great arena to fight the 
battle of life. 

I shall commence with Eton College, which for many 
a long day has held the first place among the great 
schools of England, though to Winchester the honor 



Early in the year 1440, at the age of eighteen, Henry 
began to execute his long • cherished plan, and in the 
Aatamn of the same year a college was opened under the 
name of the King's College of our Lady of Eton, besides 
Windsor. In the way of endowment, the King gaye a 
portion of his own demesne lands, and the estates of some 
of the alien priories, which, as supreme lord of the land, 
he had recently assumed. And, in order that at the out- 
set the college should not lack scholars, and as an induce- 
ment to others to come, he caused thirty-fiye of the 
Winchester boys to be transferred to Eton. 

With them he sent their old schoolmaster, William 
of Waynflete (a man of profound learning, who after- 
ward became Lord Chancellor), whose eleyen years of 
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belongs of being the senior foundation. Henry YL, 
whose piety and deyotion to learning earned for him the 
reputation of being more fitted for the cloister than the 
court, conceiyed the idea, in his youth, of founding a 
sehool which should senre as a nursery for poor students 
for the Uniyersity. His zeal for the Church, and solid- 
tude for her welfare, led him to wish for an institution 
which should train scholars to her senrice from yery 
boyhood* The plan was not altogether new. As early 
as 1179 it had been ordered from Bome that in eyery 
cathedral and principal religious house should be ap- 
pointed and maintained a head teacher, or *' scholastic " 
(as he was termed), who, besides keeping a school of his 
own, should haye authority oyer all other schools of the 
diocese. It has been computed that no fewer than 500 
of these cathedral and conyentual schools were founded 
in England between the Conquest and the death of John ; 
and, in. addition, ttiere existed many others, instituted in 
Saxon times. 



experience as " scholastic " of Winchester had suggested 
him to Henry as the fittest person to superyise his new 
school. Fiye Fellows and four Lay Clerks emigrated 
along with Waynflete, so as to complete the collegiate 
Foundation. In the following year, namely, in 1441, 
Henry founded King's College, Cambridge, which he 
affiliated to Eton, and thus his darling plan was con- 
summated. 

The qualifications for the scholars of Eton were three : 
Primarily, the boys were to be admitted to Eton for the 
purpose of studying grammar. They were to be poor 
and in need of help, not less than eight or more than 
ten years of age, and not of seryile birth or illegitimate. 
Secondarily, candidates were to be chosen preferably 
from certain specified shires ; in default of these, from 
elsewhere within the realm. Lastly, no boy was to re- 
main at Eton after the age of eighteen, unless he bad 
been placed on the roll of successors to King's CollegB^ 
Cambridge. Election to the Uniyersity took ph/te^ and 
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still continues to bo made, annnallj. Shortly after the 
opening of his sohool, Henry iocreased the number of 
Foundation scholars to seventy. Poor boys admitted 
into the school under the regulatious mentioned, if they 
showed themselves diligent in study and apt to learn, 
proceeded in due coarse to King's College, Cambridge. 
In time they became Fellows of that society, and as vacan- 
cies occurred, aud the Eton endowments increased in 
value, ordinarily returned to their Alma Mater as elected 
Fellows of the earlier Foundation. 

The King charitably joined an almshouse for old men to 
the Eton Foundation ; this however, was swept away in 
the reign of his successor. The secular priests, who, under 
the charter, were retained for the daily service of the 
chapel, have long since been relegated to the things of 
the past. The Eton Fellowships are in gradual process of 
extinction, the additional income accruing to the Founda- 
tion from their abolition being applied to the general 
purposes of the college. The Foundation scholarships 
alone remain, and these were never more sought after, 
nor held in higher estimation, than at the present time. 
Yearly about eleven vacancies occur among the King's 
Scholars ; for these vacancies from 100 to 200 of the 
cleverest boys, drawn from the pick of England's private 
schools, annually enter into competition. 

Eton College is best known, however, to the world at 
large through the great body of her scholars, known as 
** Oppidans." Of King's Scholars there are but seventy ; 
of Oppidans there are now in the school not far short of 
900. The Oppidans were at first only admitted to Eton, 
as it were, on sufferance. They derived no benefit what- 
ever from the Foundation, so-called, or its affiliation to 
King's College, Cambridge ; they paid for the instruction 
imparted to tbem, and made their own arrangements for 
bed and board. The King's Scholars were fed, lodged, 
instructed, and sent to the University, at the sole cost of 
the Foundation ; the Oppidans paid, and in course of 
time came to pay well, for whatever indulgence was 
.granted to them under the statutes. And so it remains 
now. The school expenses of the King's Scholars are 
comparatively small ; an Oppidan's amount, in the aggre- 
gate, to £150 per annum, or $750. 

For the modern, and what may be termed personal, 
history of Eton College, we must visit Eton itself. We 
must seek for the traditions of the King's Foundation 
among the venerable few remaining relics of Long 
Chamber, and the fast - disappearing reminiscences of 
Upper and Lower School. The reader must come with me 
across the bridge separating royal Windsor from the pic- 
turesque main thoroughfare skirting the college precincts, 
and stand beneath the ancient college gateway. The 
quadrangle is in front, overlooked by the very buildings 
erected under the watchful superintendence of the royal 
founder himself, more than 400 years ago. Overhead is 
Upper School, sacred to so many memories enshrined in 
the pages of England's own eventful story. A few steps 
onward and we stand contemplating the smoke-blackened, 
time-worn statue of the youthful prince himself. Orb 
and sceptre in hand, emblems of the regal dignity, with 
the robes of state hanging loosely from his shoulders, 
and the king's crown upon his brow, he stands facing 
the school which his munificence caused to be erected 
and his own estates endowed. '*Ferenni memorise," 
runs the inscription at its base, *'pientissimi principis 
Henrici Sexti, Angli» et Franoiss regis, Collegii Etonensis 
fnndatorls munificentissimi." 

In the rear of the King's statue, picturesquely clustered 
with ivy and lichens, the growth, perhaps, of as many 
^ears as this part of the college building itself has stood, 



are the Fellows' lodgings, pleasantly suggestive of thai 
peacefulness and rest which men love to associate with 
the ending of a life well spent in God's service. To the 
right, hoary and erect, stands one of the most perfect 
existing relics of the period of Henry VL — the College 
Chapel, a venerable memorial of the days of the Provost 
of Eton who first preached in it, William of Waynfiete; 
and to the left, forming one completed side of the 
spacious square, is Long Chamber, in which the King's 
Scholars have been lodged, I had almost written, from 
time immemorial. Beneath this most interesting part of 
the college buildings is Lower School, which, together 
with the College Hall in the Fellows' quarters, completes 
our bird's-eye view of the original buildings of Henry's 
time. 

In Long Chamber — albeit we shall there find but few 
remaining landmarks of its past history — we may obtain 
the best glimpse of Eton school-life. Modem require- 
ments have impelled the governing body to alter the 
internal arrangements of the old dormitory ; bat its 
carious traditions are as the writing on the walL The 
chamber itself is about 180 feet long, and not too lofty ; 
plainly whitewashed as to ceiling and wall ; the windows 
are mullioned, and the floor is of oak. On each side stood, 
within the memory of many living Etonians, a range of 
stout oaken bedsteads, the vestiges of which are preserved 
in the rude, unpolished table standing oyer against the 
great fireplace. Between every bedstead, in time past, 
was a high desk, with cupboard underneath for each 
boy. The modern luxuries of curtains and a feather-bed 
were to the collegians of a past generation utterly un- 
known. At half-past eight at night. Winter and Summer, 
the senior boys and their younger companions were 
"locked up "in the dormitory till half-past seven the 
next morning. Of gas there was, of oonrso^ none; of 
candles, but few. The leaf of a book doubled over, and a 
hole cut in the centre, did service for a boy's caudle- 
stiek ; and if lessons were to be learned over night, the 
candle was stuck by melted wax at the head of the oaken 
bedstead. Fagging, in the days gone by, was fagging with 
a vengeance. The hardships of the Long Chamber at 
one time were so well known to parents that many were 
deterred from entering their sons for election. Still 
there was fun of a kind known even to junior King'd 
boys. They shared the dangers of foraging excursions to 
supplement the meagre fare of over-roasted mutton, 
which custom decreed as the unalterable daily principal 
meal of the collegians. They took an active part in the 
nightly rat- hunts up and down the oaken floor. They 
themselves were permitted, in course of time, to be fag- 
masters, and tasted of those sweets of office which their 
youthful hearts had so long yearned for. 

In the little passage leading from the quadrangle to 
the library yard may be read the rudely chiseled names 
that tell of England's greatness. On the polished oak 
paneling, above and below, on either side, are the names 
— to use an Eton boy's expression — "of fellows who got 
Kings." It has been truly sud that the briefest notice of 
the Etonians of the eighteenth century alone would 
imply a biographical dictionary of half the distingoished 
persons in Church aud State. 

Among the collegians we find enrolled the names of 
Bishops Fleetwood, Pearson and Hare ; Sir Bobert Wal* 
pole, afterward Earl of Oxford ; Christopher Anstey, and 
Sir William Draper ; and, together with them, a whole 
host of well-Jsnown prelates, lawyers, and, last, not least, 
Eton provosts and masters, and Thackeray, Goodall and 
Hawtrey. Foremost among Oppidans stand Horace Wal* 
pole ; Waller, the poet ; Earl of Chatham, and Charles 
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James Fox. At Ibe bead of the list of celebrated liviog 
EtoniuDS staodi the name of William Ewart Qladatoue. 

Eton boys are divided into "dry-bobs" and "wet- 
bobs." The former is a cricketer and football-player ; 
the latter is attached to the boats. A more pleasing 
«ight it is scarcely possible to imagine than the grand 
old college quadrangle when the boys are released from 
«ohooL Maoly, gentlemanlike-looking little fellows, in 
high silk hats, short jackets, with rolling white collars 
and long troupers, in the pockets of which they defiantly 
thrust their hands. Sixth or Liberty Form is the Mecca 
of the Eton boy's pilgrimage. While in Sixtb, he has 
A fftg, and is a small potentate. He can send for " sock," 
alias candy, at all seasonable, ay, and at unseasonable, 
honra His studies are dignified, and he dines at a 
«eparate tabla 

A day's life at Eton begins with "morning school" at 
eeven a. m. in Sammer, and half- past seven in Winter ; 
then breakfast. After breakfast, chapel ; after chapel, 
which lasts twenty minutes, comes ten o'clock school. 
Dinner is announced at two o'clock, and from three to 
six the boys are free to play. •• Lock up " varies from 
five to nine o'clock. At the last-named hour supper it 
served to the boys who desire it, the six o'clock high tea 
generally proving a "crusher." Candles are taken away 
between ten and eleven, according to the boy's position 
in school Football is the Winter, cricket the Sammer, 
gume, and to be in the first eleven is the crowning ambi- 
lion of a dry-bob's Eton career. 

WiNCHESTEB COJuLEQE. 

If we examine the record of Edward IIL's relgu, 
adorned as it is by many splendid achievements, and 
rendered eventfnl by the birth of England's first great 
poet, and by the labors of the first translator of the 
Bible, we find no worthier name on the roll of great men 
of that time than William of Wykeham's. The son of a 
simple yeoman in a Hampshire village, heir to neither 
rmk nor wealth, he rose to the foremost positions in 
Oiiurch and State through the exercise of remarkable 
energy and unwearying perseverance in welldoing. 

William of Wykeham founied New College, Oxford, in 
the year 1379. Once a poor boy himself, dependent on 
his own exertions for maintenance, he resolved that the 
school which he proposed to found in the cathedral city 
of his diocese, to train young scholars for l^ew College, 
should be maintained for poor boys also. Outside the 
King's Qate, which still supports the royal arms of Eng- 
land, and hard by the minster walls of St Swithin, on 
the site of an ancient grammsir school, Wjkeham laid the 
foundations of his smaller seminary at Winchester. On 
March 26tb, 1387, the first stone was laid, and six years 
later the buildings were completed. The statutes for the 
governance of the school he drew up with his own hand, 
•dedicating it for ever, "to the honor and glory of God 
and of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary," by the name of 
the St Mary College of Winchester. 

On the morning of the 24th of March, 1393, " a solemn 
procession entered the Cathedral precincts, and passing 
through the King's Gtite, presently came to the college 
<inadrangle, where, with due formalities, William of 
Wykeham presented the title-deeds of the Foundation to 
the chief personage in the procession, Thomas de Cran- 
legh, appointed by the Founder First Warden. With 
him were ten Fellows — the Warden and Fellows, tradition 
says, represented the eleven apostles (Judas omitted). 
Then oame the Head and Second Masters and seventy 
«oholars, typical of the seventy -two disciples. Then 
came three chaplains and three clerks, lepresantatives 



of the six faithful deacons ; and bringing up the rear 
were sixteen choristers, emblematic of the four great 
and twelve minor prophet". On this wise was Wyke» 
ham's echool at Winchester first constituted, and so it 
has remained up to the present time. The number of 
scholars Is kept strictly within the Founder's scheme, 
namely, seventy, with an adjunct of eight exhibitioners 
in commons. 

No visitor to the picturesque City of Winchester will 
leave it without strolling through the ancient college. 
In the inner quadrangle, or Chamber Court, we have the 
only remaining perfect example of Wykeham's original 
buildings. In this very court, after solemn prayers and 
thanksgiving to Qod for having been permitted to attain 
the object o* his life, the Bishop handed the school 
statutes to the Warden, and in kindly words of oougratu« 
lation, advice, and sympathy, addressed the original 
seventy poor scholars who were present to take poases« 
sion of the quaint little chambers which inclose it lu 
these, for the space of 491 years, William of Wykeham's 
sons have been lodged during their school training for the 
University. \ 

Let us pass into one of these ancient dormitories, and 
note what manner of lodging Wykeham provided for his 
children. The chambers of more modern schools, with 
their oozy "cubicles" and "studies," are palatial in com- 
parison with these humble sleeping-places, the interiori 
of which take us back to the period of the fourteenth 
century. The occupants live, as it were, in common. 
Eight small iron bedsteads are ranged against the four 
sides of the chamber, with curious little receptacles- 
half cupboard, half writing-table — called "toys," stand* 
ing between each. In the centre is an oaken pillar which 
lends support to a low roof, and around this pillar is a 
primitive-looking wa^hstaud holding eight basins and 
as many jugs, where the scholars perform their daily 
ablutions ; but a sorry exchange, after all, for the mora 
spacioQS, if too airy, washing-conduit of bygone days. 
Above the lavatory is a rough, square book-case, which 
contains the chamber-library, of a hundred volumes or 
more. A wide, open fireplace, in which, during Winter 
days, the time-honored Winchester " fagot " cheerfully 
burns, completes the category of these features of a Win* 
Chester scholar's chamber. 

Winchester produced the earliest type of the monitorial 
system now in vogue at England's public schools. The 
beginning of that system may be traced to Wykeham'i 
statutes, which provide that in each of the chambers there 
shall be selected "three scholars of good character, mora 
advanced than the rest in age, discretion, and knowledge, 
who may superintend their chamber -fellows in their 
studies, and oversee them diligently, and may from time 
to time certify and inform the Warden, Sub- warden and 
Head Master respecting their behavior, conversation and 
progress in study." 

In the College Hall, than which few finer examples ot 
a college dining-room exist in England, we obtain % 
further glimpse of the old school-life of Wykeham'a 
time. The same low oaken tables ranged on either side, 
with low forms or seats for the scholars, are in use now 
as in his day. At the upper end is a dais, or *'higU 
table," where sit the Warden and Fellows, and at whioh 
the Wykehamical grace is sung by two scholars, selected 
for the purpose, and the choir, antiphonally. At thf 
lower end still stands the ancient and massive iron-bound 
" tub," into which, in time past, we.ro cast the fragment! 
of the daily meal, afterward to be distributed at the door 
to the poor almspeople. This praiseworthy custom of 
monastic times still continues to be daily observed in tho 
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ball of Winchester College. Qn the other side of the 
" tub " are the batteries, curious little oelMike places, 
from which the provisions are dispensed, and where we 
may jet handle the square wooden trenchers and the 
capacious leathern jacks which constituted the principal 
furniture of a Wykehamist dinner- table four centuries 
ago. The *' sines" of bread we may likewise taste of, 
and the more appetizing "dispars" of meat The word 
"sines," the scholar*s allowance of bread for breakfast 
and supper, and '*dispar," his portion of meat, have 
their origin in a Winchester College custom. The Win- 
chester scholars are served with mutton as their principal 
daily meal. In Hall, the scholars are waited upon at table 
by the choristers of the Foundation in turn. These chor- 
isters, or queristers, are poor boys, who perform daily 
service in the choir of the college chapel, and in return 
r< ceive free board and lodging outside the college walls, 
as well as a good commercial education and a trade. 



powerful aristocratic influence to bring its benefits mor^ 
strongly within view of the public. It had no oonneo- 
tion with ancient Abbey or cloistral school to give it 
an importance in the eyes of the laity. It was founded 
by an unpretending tradesman, whose only claim to 
notoriety in his lifetime seems to rest on an anecdote 
related of him in Fox*s *'Book of Martyrs," whioh shows 
him to have been a man who was extremely loyal to the 
cause of the Reformation, and very zealous in maintain- 
ing his principles. The name of the honest citizen, tb» 
founder of Bugby School, was Laurence Sheriff He 
was a grocer of London, and a member of the goild of 
rhis trade ; and, in addition, was a servant of the Lady 
(afterward Qaeen] Elizabeth, and "sworn nnto Her 
Grace." 

The grocer seems to have been a thrifty man, and 
prosperous in his business. His mother and father were 
natives of Rugby, and we may suppose that he himself 
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In the rear of the ancient and beautif al chapel, verging 
on the college meads, and in flt association with the most 
sacred relic of Bishop Wykeham'a original buildings, the 
Chantry Chapel, stands the old schoolroom. Above the 
tntrance is the statue of the founder. The curious 
inscriptions on the walls carry you back to the fourteenth 
centnry. The schoolroom still contains its time-honored 
forms, with the wide wooden boxes, known as "scobs," 
for the scholars' books. The chairs, stiff- backed and 
capacious, yet remain where they were wont to stand 
when "informator" and ** ostiarins," head master and 
usher (the only masters recognized under the statutes of 
Wykeham) came into school, to teach all the scholars 
indiscriminately. 

William of Wykeham's Foundation retains, almost more 
than any other great Foundation school in England, the 
leading characteristics of its founder's design. 

Rugby Schooi.. 

Rugby School had not the advantage of being started 
under the favor of a king's patronage. It possessed no 



was born there, although no positive record of this, I be- 
lieve, exists. Dying in London in the year 1567, he 
requested that his body might be buried next his pa- 
rents, in the parish church of Rugby, and bequeathed 
the main portion of his estate to two trustees to found 
a school there. This school was to be ruled by an 
"honest, discreet and learned man," who was to in- 
struct, ''without fee or reward, directly or indirectly, 
such of the boys of Rugby, and of any place lying within 
five measured miles of Rugby, who sought admission to 
it" Certain almshouses were to be built side by side 
with the school, and the school, its master, and the alms- 
houses, were to be severally known for ever as *<Thd 
School, Schoolmaster, and Almhouses of Lanrenoe Sheriff, 
Grocer." 

After languishing under the embarrassment of a scanty 
revenue for the best part of a century, due to peculations 
of a trustee, the first dawn of its present splendor began 
to appear. From the year 1777, the history of Lanrenoe 
Sheriff's School has been the record ot one contiaiions soo- 
cess, unalloyed with even the vestige of a financial trouble. 
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The olher sooroe of Rugby's prosperity, and one which 
^was the means of placing it permanently in the front 
rank of English ednoational institutions, was the fortnnate 
:«election, in 1828^ of Dr. Arnold as head master. Arnold's 
flrat object on entering upon his office was to get to- 
« ^ether, at Laurence Sheriff's School, a society of intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly, and active men, who wonld serve, 
^not oi^y as masters in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but as friends and advisers of the boys. 

There are few historical facts of interest connected 
with Laurence Sheriff's School, and none sufficiently so 
to be related at length. Its history is purely modern, 
4Lnd may be said to date from the appointment of Dr. 
Arnold. The visitor to Rugby will naturally consult the 
pages of '* Tom Brown " rather than any ancient volume, 
-to learn the more interesting matters to keep in memory 
in going over the school. He will be attracted principally 
to the School Close, the vantage-ground of that hero's 
most interesting exploits, and to the library and school 



as the schoolboy. In other ways they prepare, often with 
great labor, for their duties ; but if we may judge from the 
result, the art of speaking with force and clearness, and 
the art of reading intelligibly, have been totally neglected. 
At the request of the secretary of a literary society, I 
remember asking an author to deliver a lecture on a sub- 
ject with which he was familiar. He spoke for an hour, his 
lecture was carefully composed, his facts interesting ; but 
he read from his well- written pages as a charity boy might 
read a task, and if he sent half his audience to sleep the 
fault was not theirs. On another occasion a friend pro- 
posed delivering a lecture upon "Mineralogy" — not a 
lively topic, you will say ; but the lecturer knew how to 
speak, and knew his subject, and his address was listened 
to with the keenest interest. 

Poets who have the finest ears for melody should be 
best able to read what they have written ; but this is far 
from being always the case. Akenside read badly ; and it 
is said of Thomson that, on reading his poetry to an 
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chapel, which are especially the scenes of Dr. Arnold's 
labors. Football is the game at Rugby. 



READING ALOUD. 

If there be one accomplishment that contributes more 
than another to family enjoyment, especially in the Win- 
ter evenings, it is the art of reading, and yet there is no 
aooomplishment more neglected. The average English 
girl can play fairly well upon the piano, and perhaps sing. 
Her drawing, too, is sufficiently *good to please friends, 
though it might not please Mr. Ruskin ; but she does not 
know how to read. Boys who have been to public schools 
are equally deficient in this respect. Ask them to read 
a fine passage in Shakespeare, or in Milton, or one of 
Lamb's delightful essays, and in nine cases out of ten the 
failure will be conspicuous. All the humor of Elia's prose, 
all the harmony and imagination of Milton's and Shake- 
speare's verse, seem to vanish in the process. This is not 
all. Men whose vocation, like that of the clergy and of 
lecturers, isHo speak and read in public, often come to the 
•task, so far as voice is concerned, with as little capacity 



excellent judge, the latter was so much provoked by his 
odd utterance as to snatch the paper from his hands, say- 
ing that he did not understand his own verses. A similar 
story is; told of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who, when 
Mrs. Opie was holding one of her levees, called at that 
lady's house in a smock-frock, and, to the disgust of the 
footman, insisted upon admission. So Mrs. Opie was in- 
formed that a man wished to see her and would take no 
denial. I will leave Lucy Aiken to tell the rest of the 
story : " Down she goes to investigate the matter. Ihe 
rustic advances, nothing abashed. ' I am James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd.' The poet is had up into the draw- 
ing-room, smock-frock and all, and introduced to every- 
body. Presently he pulls out a paper — some verses which 
he had written that morning and would read, if agreeable. 
With a horrible Scotch accent and charity-boy twang he 
got through some staves, nobody understanding a line. 
<Mr. Hogg,' says Mrs. Opie, *I think, if you will excuse 
me, I could do more justice to your verses than yourself. ' 
So she takes them from him, and with her charming de- 
livery causes them to be voted very pretty.'* Coleridge, 
the most musical of poets, if we are to believe De Qaincy, 
I had neither voice nor management of voices and therefore 
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eotild not rend poetry ; ftnd Wordsworth, when recitinpr 
kls own verses (*' Catch him." said Plofessor Wilson, "ever 
Molting anj other !**j, was more emphatic than effective 
as an elooutioDist. 

The value ci this accomplishment in society can 
icaroely be exaggeruted. The art of living is not an easy 
One, and perhaps half the small worries of life, and 
tiot a few of the faults we commit, nre due to dullness and 
to the want of that ** sweetness and light " which Swift, 
Jong before Mr. Matthew Arnold, discovered to be neces- 
sary. Every gift, therefore, that makes the home brighter 
ind the circle of a mao's friends more lively is a gift to be 
cultivated. It is needless to say how welcome people are 
it our houses who can sing and play well ; but reading 
ftloud, if a man or woman be a gifted reader, may afford 
as much pleasura Of this there has been of late a grow* 
ing consciousness, and many an *' At Home ** is now made 
agreeable by a reading or recitation. 

In reading aloud, one of the prime requisites is an ap- 
preciation and thorough understanding of what yon are 
reading. The more the reader is in touch with his author 
the better ; and the most finished master of the art is sure 
partially to fail when reading what he dislikes or only 
half comprehends. It will be obvious, however, from the 
instances already given, that the warmest appreciation of a 
book may be combined with an incapacity to read it. Dr. 
Priestley relates that he had often heard Marmontel read 
his tales, and that his action was so violent, he was afraid 
of sitting near him. A naturally clear and musical voice 
is a great gift, and is the secret of much oratorical suc- 
cess. When Sir Joshua Reynolds ended his famous lec- 
tures, Burke went up to him and said, in the words of 
Milton : 

" ' The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he & while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix'd to hear.*** 

This is the f£fect of all oratory when ''seasoned with a 
gracions voice ''; but it is possible for a man to read well 
and speak well, even when not especially favored in this 
respect. Art will overcome many deficiencies of Nature, 
and the most defective organ may be improved. Demos- 
thenes, we know, had a bad and even lisping voice, short- 
ness of breath, nervousness, and ungraceful gesticulation, 
yet he so mastered these obstacles as to become the first 
orator of Greece. It needed in his case, indeed, the most 
Strenuous effort ; and Grote says truly, that *• the energy 
and success with which Demosthenes overcame his defects 
in such a manner as to satisfy a critical assembly like the 
Athenians is one of the most memorable circumstances 
in the general history of self-education." But what the 
illustrious Greek did on a large scale, surely any intelli- 
gent American may do in his degrea Everybody whose 
knowledge is sufficient, and who is interested in what he 
has to say, should be able to express himself clearly ; 
ererybody who enjoys a book should be able so to read 
the pages as to give enjoyment to others. This is not 
much to ask, surely ; and a really fine speaker or reader 
will do far more. The orator, fired by a*great enthusiasm 
ftnd faith, can stir his audience as the trees are swayed by 
a mighty wind ; and the man who reads .with heart and 
Intellect, as well as with the mere voice, will give fresh- 
ness and vitality to the most familiar words 



a living god by the pagan Semites, and with still mor» 
ardent devotion by the Indo-European tribes. Through 
Agni, the fire god, who, dwelling on earth in the midst of 
his devotees, ascends in awful majesty and shining glory to 
the heavens above, men sent their sacrifices — vegetable, 
animal, and human — up to the immortal gods. No won-^ 
der, then, that the hearts of mortals wished to transfer their 
beloved dead from enrth to heaven by intrusting th.dm to 
fire, the messenger and priest of the gods, by him to be 
borne aloft in a colnmn of light and smoke to where the 
gods and goddesses abode in the unclouded bliss. Hence 
the souls of the departe.i were believed to become recon- 
ciled to their fate only after their bodies had been consnmed 
by fire. The Homeric phrase for burning a corpse is 
MeilUsemen pyros, to propitiate with fire, or to bestow the 
favor of fire. In Goethe's beautiful ballad, " The Bride of 
Corinth," the poet, with marvelous accuracy, reproduces 
ancient thoughts in the words of the dead maiden. 



ORIGIN OF CREMATION. 

Srpultubb by fire, instead of inhumation, had a purely 
religious or mythological origin. Fire was, in the days of 
old, held sacred by all the races of man, was worshiped as 



YOUTH AND AGE, 

It is a question of considerable importance as to 
whether or not there is as much reverence paid to old 
age now as there was in ancient times, or even in the 
immediate past Among the Eastern nations, we are 
informed by the authorities, neither rank nor dignities 
nor riches stood in the way of respect for the aged, 
and that respect was manifested to the poorest of the 
poor. It would appear as if the Scriptural injunction, 
"Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head,'* had been 
carried out literally, for it is a custom even to this day, 
when an elderly person enters a room or public place, for 
the young people to arise from their seats. Then, too, 
they were silent before the aged, allowing that ''days 
should speak, and the multitude of years should teach 
wisdom," and they seem to have acted upon the oonvic* 
tion that " the sayings of the old are like ambrosia." It 
may be that some of this respect was paid to age as such, 
and not entirely to its accompanying qualitie& Certainly 
this would appear to have been the case in the more 
immediate past, if Ben Jonson held the mirror truly up to 
the manners of his time, for he declares in one of lus^ 
plays : 

— " Age was authority 
Against a bufifoon, and a man had then 
A certain reverence paid unto his years,- 
That had none due unto his life. So much 
The sanctity of some prevailed for others.** 

Sir Richard Steele in his day held that there waiTtoo 
little of respectful and helpful intercourse between youth 
and age. Indeed, he recorded a very strong opinion on 
the matter in one of his papers. He said : " Though every 
old man has been young, and every young one hopes to- 
be old, there seems to be a most unnatural misunderstand- 
ing between those two stages of life, lliis unhappy want 
of commerce arises from the insolent arrogance or exulta- 
tion of youth, and the irrational despondence or self-pity 
of age." No doubt Steele was right in describing the 
state of the case in his day ; but his description of the 
characteristics of youth and age is surely too unqualified 
for his contemporaries, as, undoubtedly, it would be tea 
absolute to be accurate for a portrayal of ours. • 

We know, of course, as Aaron Hill pithily pat it, that 

I " Youth is ever apt to judge in haste, 
/ And lose the medium in the wild extreme,*j 

and that age is just as apt to be unsympathetio whenr 
youth loses itself only a little. Shakespeare, however^. 
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delineated the two stages of human life to a nioetj when 

he said: 

"It seems it is as proper to onr age 
To cast beyond ourselves in onr opinions. 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion." 

If those in both stages wonid look at the matter thns, 
and exercise matnal consideration for acknowledged fail- 
ings, the *' most nuDatnral misanderstanding *' wonld 
come to an end ; the extremes of life wonld meet with 
eqnal satisfaction, they wonld become strong in each 
other's strength, and thej wonld rejoice together with 
exceeding joy. 

How delightfal and how helpful it mnst be when of 
the aged it can be fully said, they have in possession 
those things 

— " which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends/* 

And it mnst be doubly gratifying when these things 
come through intercourse with those of the rising genera- 
tion. As Leigh Hunt, in his charming way, wrote of one, 
*' He grows young again in his little grandchildren, espe- 
pecially the one which he thinks most like himself, which 
is the handsomest Tet he likes best, perhaps, the one 
most resembling his wife ; and will sit with him on his lap, 
holding his hand in silence, for a quarter of an hour to- 
gether. " There is no enjoyment, surely, so deeply satis- 
fying as such a vision of youth, such a day-dream of 
bygone days, for it certainly discounts the absolute 
dictum that 

** There's nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love's young dream." 

But in other ways than that of reflex action the inter- 
course of youth and age is delightful and helpful. " I 
love the acquaintance of young people," said Dr. Johnson, 
'* because, in the first place, I don't like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last." The genial journalist 
and the great lexicographer are rightly agreed upon this, 
and they would neither of them have been very hard 
upon the nation Giimilla wrote of, which encouraged and 
even enforced companionship between the aged and the 
young, in order that the petulance of youth might be cor- 
rected, and probably for their mutual benefit 

But if we are not fond of young people ? If, indeed i 
Do any such persons live ? If they do, they mnst be 
very exceptional beings, who have had some sort of emo- 
tional warp and twist in their life's growth, who have had 
some of the most helpful of experiences left out of their 
career, and who ere consequently found in the condition 
of the unsightly trees we now and then come across in our 
woodland walks. What elderly person can sit by the 
window watching the, children play some innocently 
interesting game without looking into his or her own 
heart, and without acknowledging that the play is as 
much enjoyed there as it is by the children themselves ? 
In both phases of youthful life, the joyful and the sorrow- 
fol alike, none can share more sympathetically than the 
aged, for none can better rejoice with those who do re- 
joice, or weep with those who weep. So the young girl 
spoke wisely when she said, " I pity the child who has no 
grandmother or grandfather ;" and so also the aged per- 
son is to be pitied who has no grandchild or other young 
soul with which to hold sweet intercourse. Thus it comes 
about that the cares and pains of life to the aged are eased 
with intervals of bliss, and out of the mouths of the young 
there is ordained strength for the old, and not only by 
their words but also by their actions. *' Call not that man 



wretched, who, whatever ills he sufi*erp, has a child to 
love," exclaimed Southey. with deep and true feeling; 
and one whose heart went out to them and snid, *•! love 
these little people, and it is not a slight thing when they, 
who are so fresh from God, love us." 

Then, too, it must be a great satisfaction to a^ed peo- 
ple to feel that the young have confidence in them. What 
a glow of reciprocal love must pass over them, and make 
its abode in their hearts, as the inexperienced ones prop 
themselves up, as some one has pithily said, against their 
restful age. •* Happy are they whom others love," says 
the older Scandinavian Edda, and especially happy are 
they who are loved by tiie young. 

" What is aU tasteless luxury to this r 

exclaimed the poet of the seasons. ** They mitigate the 
remembrance of death," said Bacon. But the aged must 
not expect that joyful confidence as a matter of course 
and all on one side, for, as Miss Edgeworth sweetly wrote, 
'*The human heart, at whatever age, opens only to the 
lieart that opens in return." 

When age has gained the confidence of youth, the chief 
joy of their common intercourse will arise from the cer- 
tainty that age can, out of its vast experience, be so help* 
ful in counsel to youth. It may be quite true that 

** No part of conduct asks for skill more nice, 
Though none more common, than to give advice,** 

but if the confidence is mutual, like mercy, 

" It blesses him that gives and him that takes.** 

Now and then such an age may be talkative and occa- 
sionally tedious. Shakespeare's Polonius is so at times, 
and he appears to take no little pleasure out of his owa 
loquaciousness at the expense of his listeners ; still the 
old man's best enjoyment is manifested when he is giv- 
ing good counsel to his son when Laertes is on the eve of 
a youthful journey. The son knew the father's weakness ; 
but not a shadow of impatience comes out in the parting 
interview ; on the contrary, as the old man enters, the 
youth confidingly exclaims in gladness : 

" A double blessing' is a double grace ; 
Occasion smiles upon a second leave ;** 

for he knows that when his father, in calm and loving 
tones, offers him advice, he will be the recipient of the 
wise fruits of a life's experience. 

Such' mutual, affiectionate respect is the secret of the 
satisfaction which comes of the intercourse of the two 
stages of life. There is no undue severity on the one 
hand, and no fretful or fractious impatience on the other. 
The aged will remember that they once were young ; and 
the young will be thoughtful of the fact that they may 
themselves some day be old ; and, while the aged will take 
care that their presence is never a check to innocent 
enjoyment, the young will listen to the voice of years, 
and walk not unwillingly in wisdom's ways. The gratifi- 
cation of intercourse will, indeed, be reciprocal. ' The 
upward path for the young will be made easier for the 
light which familiar knowledge of the path will give to 
them ; and — 

** Now in their turn assisting, they repay 

The anxious cares of many and many a day ; 
' And now by those they love relieved, restored, 

f Their very wants and weaknesses afford -- ; ;^ 

A feeling of enjoyment." , . • t 



Mant men claim to be firm in their principl6S,|^^en 
really they are only obstinate in their prejudicepD 
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MOTTLED OWL ATTACESD BY ▲ MINK. 

AN IMP OF DARKNESS. 
By W. Van Fleet, M.D. 
Since tne days of Minerva the owl has been regarded as 
the representative of gravity and wisdom. His judioial 
solemnity when full-fed and at rest is absolutely imposing, 
yet we know that conoealed beneath this sedate demeanor 
there lies a very empty noddle. However, despite his 
classical prestige, the owl has always been endowed by the 
ignorant and superstitions with supernatural powers and 
more than fiendish malignity, fit only for the companion- 
ship of bats, toads, and noxious creeping and crawling 



things that shun the day ; to say nothing of his reputed re- though it has the fondness as its European relative for 



lationship with the powers of darkness and eviL 

With the European peasantry the owl has been, in times 
past, and in many oases is yet, regarded as an avarU-cour' 
rier of woe and desolation. His harsh and mocking cry 



bodes dire misery to the 
listener, and a glimpse 
of his spectral form as 
he wings his silent ooune 
through the deepening 
gloom of the forest or 
about some unoanny old 
ruin, is to them surely 
a precursor of misfor* 
tune. 

Even among com- 
paratively well-informed 
people owla axe often 
looked upon with dis- 
like, and if not consid- 
ered of evil omen to the 
spiritual welfare of the 
human race, are thought 
to be destructive in a 
high degree to other 
forms of feathered lifa 
But there are owls and 
owls. The known species 
are several score, and 
comprise a number of 
distinctive types^ with 
characteristics as varioos 
as those of humanity. 

Within the limits of 
the United States alooe 
are found over a dozea 
species. Some, as the 
barred {Strix nebulosa) 
and great homed {Bubo 
Virginianus) owls, be- 
ing really inimical to 
the interests of the 
farmer and sportsman, 
though it is still an open 
question if they do not 
quite compensate for 
the depredations on 
game and domestic 
fowls by their corre- 
sponding destruction of 
injurious quadrupeds 
and reptiles ; while by 
far the greater majority 
of the common species 
are among the most in- 
teresting and usefnl 
members of our avian 
fauna, living, as they do, 
on the smaller injurious mammals and noxious insects; 
though their diet is occasionally varied by such casual 
feathered bipeds, both wild and domestic, as chance may 
throw in their way. 

The popular idea of owls, as gathered from song and 
story, is taken from the habits of the white or bam owl 
Strix flammea) of Europe, a gloomy and sepulchral bird, 
dwelling in old ruins and deserted buildings, as well as the 
more primitive tenements of rocky hollows and decayed 
trees. There is an American variety of this bird, but it is 
extremely rare, north of the latitude of Washington ; and 



taking up its abode in deserted human habitations, rained 
castles are not common enough in this work-a-day country 
of oura to have attracted any attention to their feathered 
inhabitants. 
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of air, and makes ont of a neighboring thicket a tem- 
porary Sammer resort ; generally choosing a densely 
vine - embowered bongh, where, secured from prying 
gaze, he dozes away the long, warm days in perfect 
contentment, save when some unosnal commotion of con- 
tignons shmbbery announces the approach of a possibly 
dangeroas intruder, when, with a scarcely perceptible 
alteration of his rigid attitude, his great eyes are bent in 
the direction of the disturbance, and every faculty u 
alert to discoyer the cause of alarm ; but if no threat- 
ening demonstration ensue, he will gradually relax his 
strained attention, and, closing his eyes until they appear 
but a narjrow streak, will dreamily watch the invader of 
bis sylvan retreat, especially if it be in human form. In 
that case he will permit a very near approach, if cau- 
tiously made, but if he fancies himself observed he will 
leave with a quick and noiseless flight, .threading the 
leafy mazes with an ease and certainty showing that his 
eyes are nearly as serviceable in the glare of day as in the 
more kindly shades of night 

As before remarked, during ihe colder weather tbe 
mottled owls seek shelter in hollow trees, and, occasion- 
ally, unused out- buildings, though the latter are seldom 
resorted to, unless there is an unusual abundance of mice 
or other suitable food near by. Thus they are sometimes 
seen sitting quietly high upon the beams in a shadowy 
nook of an old-fashioned barn. If unharmed, they soon 
become accustomed to the presence of visitorsi, and only 
show impatience at a near approach by rnfflings of the 
feathers and repeated snappings of the bill. 

When in their holes, they can scarcely be dislodged by 
any amount of shaking and poking, but will retire to the 
furthest recesses of their retreat and vent their anger by 
loud snaps and frequent hissings. If the form of the 



By far the most common of 
the North American StrigicUe 
is the mottled or screech 
owl (Soops asio), at the same 
time it is one of the hand- 
somest and altogether the 
most agreeable and beneficial 
to the husbandmen of our 
native owls. Indeed, so far is 
this bird attracted by the in- 
creased abundance of suitable 
food, and consequently greater 
ease of securing a livelihood 
4ibout cultivated fields, that it 
has nearly abandoned the 
deeper forests in many locali- 
ties and become a familiar 
resident of orchards, and in 
many cases even of bams and 
deserted out - buildings ; 
though this species always 
evinces a preference for oak 
groves, among whose gnarled 
snd weather-beaten trees suit- 
able places for nesting and 
passing the hours of daylight 
otn easily be found. 

Oar little owl is firmly at- 
tached to the home of his 
choice, and, when a particular 
hollow in a tree or stub is 
fixed upon, he can always be 
ionnd "at home,*' except dur- 
ing the heat of Summer, when 
1m prefers a freer circulation 
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cavity permits, they can easily be taken with a gloved 
hand, the owl generally submitting quietly until he is 
dragged to the light, when, with a loud cry, he makea a 
frantic dash for liberty, and with cluw and beak vigor- 
ously resents further restraint Adalt screech owls, trap- 
ped or taken in this manner, can scarcely be tamed. It 
is true they soon grow accustomed to human presence, 
and will even take food readily from the hand ; but they 
are always impatient when being handled, and at night 
are constantly seeking an avenue of escape. 

On fine days, during the latter part of Winter, they 
may often be seen basking in the sunshine at the en- 
trance of the hole, sitting bolt upright with ei^ry feather 
drawn tightly to the body, the pointed ear-tufts erect and 
looking particularly — if not of the gray variety — ^like a 
fantastically formed knot or excrescence of the wood. At 
the oppronch of any danger, real or fancied, they plunge 
headlong back into the nest, and rarely emerge again the 
same day. 

Early in May the mottled owls mate, and, after building 
a rude nest in some favorite hollow, the eggs are deposited 
to the number of fonr or five. The nest is merely a heap 
of soft materials, such as dry gras9, moss, leaves and 
fibrous roots. The eggs are three- fourths of an inch in 
diameter, nearly spherical in shape, and of a pure white 
color. Both birds seem to assist in incubating, bat the 
female is generally to be found on the nest in daytime, 
though tbe male is seldom far away, dozing quietly in a 
neighboring hollow tree, or perchance, if that be lacking, 
in a dense pert of a pine thicket. The yonng, at first, are 
odd-looking and shapeless bnoohesof grayish-white down, 
entirely helpless, with elongated beaks, and eyes which 
remain closed for some time. They do not grow very 
rapidly, and, by the time they are able to leave the nest 
Spring is far advanced. 

For some time after they have outgrown their home, 
and until they are fully fledged, the young owls remain 
together, often sitting with the parent birds in a row 
upon some well-screened branch, sometimes within a few 
feet of the ground. It is an odd sight to come unawares 
upon such a family group and see their great eyes open 
: s if by common coDsent, and watch their looks of solemn 
astonishment. 

During tbe day the dreamy idleness of these happy 
families is often rudely disturbed by the noisy and violent 
attacks of various small birds, among whom the catbird 
(Mimus Carolinensis) is always conspicuous, being gener- 
ally the leader in the fray. Our little feathered philoso- 
phers give small heed to their angry perseoutors, but sit 
blinking solemnly, until, from sheer weariness and lack 
of further provocation, tbe vexatious disturbers of their 
peace desist. 

As dusk approaches, tbe owls become very lively, and 
flit through the deepening gloom like veritable winged 
imps, pouncing upon every animate object of suitable size 
tbat their eyes chance to espy. Small birds, mice, lizards, 
fisb, and an extraordinary number of the larger insects, 
among which are cicadas, katydids, tbe nocturnal grass- 
hoppers, large moths, and tbe larvsB of the larger ColeoptercBt 
contribute to the menu of these diminutive epicures. In- 
deed, it is quite rarely that, during the warmer Summer 
montbs, anything but insect food is to be found in their 
stomaoha 

At these times the parent birds*are very watchful of the 
owlets, and will follow a passer-by for a considerable dis- 
tance, wheeling around his head with many a snap and 
hiss. It is aoasdwhat startling, when passing through the 
sombre shades of some darkening woodland, to be sud- 
denly assailed by such a pair of winged furies, small 



thouj^h they may be. Country boys often provoke these 
attdcks, and strike the owls down with slender sticks ; a 
pastime which, it is needless to say, is as cruel and ua* 
necessary as stoning our familiar songbirds to death. 

In colder weather, when their favorite insect food fails, 
the mottled owls become bolder, and make long forays in 
search of food. They occasionally attack and vanqaisU 
birds as large as a domestic pigeon, and I have found, dar- 
ing my ornithological rambles, unmistakable traces show- 
ing that both a blue jay and a great^orthem shrike had 
met their death from the sharp talons of a screech owl. 
In each instance scattered feathers of both combat mts 
showed that the victory was not achieved without some 
troubla 

Even during the severest weather the number of usefnl 
birds devoured by these owls is comparatively very small. 
In the examination of their "castings'* (or boluses of in- 
digestible dibris regurgitated from the stomach), great 
quantities of which can usually be found in any hollow 
tree inhabitated by these owls, it is quite rarely that bones 
or feathers of any but Winter sparrows or other graminivor- 
ous birds are found. On the contrary, the great bulk of 
these telltale indices of former meals is always made up of 
the bones and hair of various species of mice, mostly of tbe 
injurious kinds. Insects are not often found in the ''cast- 
ings," as the owls seldom occupy their holes at the time 
of year that insects are numerous. I certainly think, from 
a rather close observation of the habits of the mottled 
owls, extending over many years, that they are far more 
beneficial than otherwise to mankind, though, like all 
things, we have to forgive them a few peccadilloes. 

This species of owl is very easily tamed if caught suffi- 
ciently young. The writer, some years ago, took a female 
from tbe nest while still so young as to have nnopenei 
eyes. This youngster was christened Polly, and was care- 
fully fed and attended by various members of the family. 
Polly grew well and waxed strong and hearty under oor 
care. She was as afiectionate as a kitten, and when taken 
up would rub her downy head against the hand in a very 
catlike manner, emitting at the same time a soft rattling 
sound, answering very well to tbe purr of a cat. This sub- 
dued rattle is always given by the mottled owls as a greet- 
ing to each other, or when pleased. To complete the cat- 
like analogy, Polly sometimes gave vent to unearthly 
yowls at night, and was very fond of playing with strings 
or yarns when dangled before her, catching them deftly in 
her claws and beak, and looking up with a most qm'zzietl 
leer when she had made a particularly clever stroke. 
Polly was especially fond of fisb, though fresh meats of 
any kind and large insects were very acceptable. . As toon 
as she was sufficiently fledged, she began to forage for her* 
self, being very active during the long Summer evenings, 
often familiarly entering the sitting-room where the family 
were reading, and watching for the moths and beetles 
which were attracted by the light, pouncing npon them 
with unerring certainty when discovered. A favorite 
amusement of Polly *s was to lie with extended wings on 
the slanting roof of an out-building, basking in the warm 
rays of the afternoon sun. She particularly attached her- 
self to one of the ladies of the family, and seldom failed to 
join her when reading or sewing at a particular window. 
Polly would extend herself upon the window-sill and look 
up with a comical air of perfect contentment, bat if a 
stray thread or bit of cloth fluttered near» she never failed 
to grasp it 

But, alas I poor Polly fell a victim to her taste for fish. 
A small piece, slightly salted, was given her by mistake 
one evening, and the next morning she was discovered 
dead under her favorite perch in a walnut-tree near the 
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honsa She was siDoerelj monraed, and was in msDj re- 
spects the most pleasing and tractable feathered pet I have 
ever had. A pencil-sketch of "Polly," taken when two 
weeks of age, is appended as a slight tribate to her sterling 
trait) of character. 

The ejes of this particular owl, from being aconstomed 
from the very first to light, became of a much darker yel- 
low than any specimen I have ever seen in a wild state, 
and were as serriceable by day as by night When carry- 
ing Polly in the open field £ have seen her suddenly fix 
her attention upon a distant flock of crows or othe^ birds, 
and follow them with her gaze nntil they had passed en- 
tirely beyond my range of vision. At such times, her 
pupils would rapidly contract to mere points, to expand as 
rapidly when her gaze was withdrawn from the glare of the 
sky. From this, I infer that the extraordinary sensitive- 
Bess of the eyes of some species of owls is more tbe effect,' 
than the cause, of their nocturnal habits. 

The mottled owl is quite a small bird, being but seven 
or eight inches in length, and rarely more than fourteen 
across the wings. As in most predatory birds, the female 
is larger and stronger than the male. The coloration is 
complicated and difficult to describe accurately. It con- 
sists of diveraified figures of black, white and several 
shades of brown, on a background of — according to the 
Tariety — slaty -gray or reddish - brown. Whether this 
marked difference of color should be considered suffi- 
cient cause to separate tbe varieties into species was a 
much-mooted question with the early American ornitho- 
logists, especially Wilson, Nnltall, and Prince Luoien 
Bonaparte. It is now generally conceded that the red 
color is to be found mostly on the older birds and those 
from the more southern localities, while, pei' contra^ the 
gray is more generally confined to the younger and more 
northern specimens. This departure from a standard 
coloring is noticed in a lees degree in several other birds, 
noticeably the ruffed grouse (Teirao umbellus), the tail- 
feathers of which, in northern specimens, are of a light 
ashy-gray ; while, in those of warmer sections, it is quite 
rufous. That there are many departures from the above 
rale, is yery evident Pennsylvania seems to be the middle 
ground, as both varieties are about equally common, ex- 
cept in special localities. Gray parent screech owls have 
been found with a rufous brood and red parents with a 
gray brood, but no instance has yet come to my know- 
ledge of parents of both colors mating together, or of a 
mixed brood being found. Tbe plumage of the mottled 
owls is very thick and soft, and, when puffed up, gives the 
bird an appearance of being about "as broad as long." 
The facial expression — if the term is permissible — is re- 
markably varied, and can, with very little change in the 
posture of the bird, show emotions ranging from sleepy 
good nature to keen interest or fierce anger. The eyes are 
large, and of a dear golden yellow ; the beak is yellow; and 
the claws of a dusky slate color. 

The Toice of the mottled owl is ordinarily a clear, trem- 
ulous whistle, susceptible of several modulations and occa- 
sionally rising to a most disagreeable shriek, as is indicated 
by its popular name of '* screech owl." To one well ac- 
. quainted with these birds, their distant cries, heard through 
theT swelling chorus of insect life, form one of the pleasant 
features of Summer woodland life. As before remarked, 
the mottled owh, when pleased, utter a subdued king- 
fisher-like rattle that, while not strictly musical, sounds 
quite agreeable. 

The species under consideration (Scopsasio) is found 
throughout nearly ell temperate North America, and is 
replaced in the Far West and Central and South America 
liy a number of closely allied species, differing in quality 



of voice, size and coloration. The nearest European re- 
lative is the scops-eared owl (EphiaUes scops) of France 
and Italy. 

How Leo XIII. Governed a Province in his 
Younger Days. 

HiB ability and administrative capacity soon attracted 
the attention of the authorities at the Vatican, and, after 
a short apprenticeship in the routine of administration at 
Rome, he was sent by Gregory XVI. to assume the Gov- 
ernoVship of the Province of Beneven to,, which was then in 
a state of great disorder. The petty nobles oppressed the- 
poor, some of them having gangs of brigands in their 
service. 

The new Governor set vigorously to work protecting the 
peasantry and restoring order, and the insolent nobles and 
corrupt officials were not long in discovering that in the 
young priest — for Joachim Pecci was then only twenty- 
eight — they had not only their match, but their master. 
He went personally among tbe peasantry, inquired mi- 
nutely into their grievances, examined their accusations 
against the landlords and their agents, cited the accusers 
and the accused before him, and sifted the evidence care- 
fully himself. .He had, moreover, a sufficient force of mili- 
tary and police to enforce his authority, and he used them 
with rigorous impartiality, which practically meant for 
potting down the exactions and oppressions of the lords^ 
of the soil. 

Privilege and property accordingly took alarm. A de- 
putation went to Bome to impeach the Governor as •* a 
revolutionary ruler " who was undermining the rights of 
property and of the aristocracy, and setting c^ass against 
clasSi But the Pope had confidence in Pecci, and sup- 
ported him against open menace and private intrigue. 
One day a noble, who found himself watched by the de- 
tectives of Pecci, called on the Governor and threatened 
that if he interfered with him any more he would go to 
Bome and complain of the Governor's conduct. *' Have 
you given the matter enough thought ?*' asked PeocL 
••Certainly," said tbe marquia ** I don't agree witb 
you," replied Pecci. " In these matters one cannot reflect 
too much, and you will, therefore, favor me by remaining 
here as my prisoner." That night the nobleman's castle 
was surrounded, and twenty-eight brigands who enjojed 
his protection were either slain or captured. — From the 
**Li/e of t/ie Pope.*' 

HISTORY OF SOME ENGLISH COINS. 
Thb British sovereign, or pound sterling, is a lega^ 
tender to an unlimited amount, and contains 113 grains 
of fine gold, alloyed with two grains of copper to every 
22 grains fine. Under the Act of 1816, when cor silver 
standard was abolished, the gold pound was made to con- 
stitute the sole unit and standard of value of our monetary 
system. Coins of gold first came into use in the reign of 
Edward IIL, his "noble " being valued at 68. 8d.» but as 
it gradually increased in value nntil it became 10s., Ed- 
ward Yi. replaced the former coin by an "angel," which 
continued till the Commonwealth. The *' mark " was a 
** double angel," yalued at 13s. 4d. The name sovereign 
was first given to the "double royal " stamped with the 
figure of Henry YIL, and was made current for 20s.;' 
Henry YIIL called it a unit, and stamped it with the 
Boman numerals XX. ; Charles I. called it a guinea, be> 
oauie the gold emanated from the Guinea coast Guineas 
were first coined in 1663; later this ooin fluctuated in- 
value from 20s. to 21s., until George I. declared it a repre- 
sentative of 21s. After this we had a double stardiird. 
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until in 1816 the sovereign in its present form was again 
made identical with the pound sterling, and the silyer 
coins became mere tokens, deriving their value from the 
pound, as at present The lialf-sovereign was the "noble " 
of Edward IIL and the *• royal " of Henry VIL 

There is a popular belief throughout England that only 
three farthings were struck in all Queen Anne's leigo. 
Two of these farthings are supposed to be in the hands of 
the British Gk)vemment, but the third is still in oiroulap 
tion, and of fabulous value to the lucky man who secures 
it. Now, the truth 
is that there was no 
less than eight dif- 
ferent coinings of 
the Qaeen Anne's 
farthings, and, so 
far from being 
rare, it is worth 
absolutely nothing 
to the collector; 
but this fact, al- 
though published 
again and again, is 
' powerless to de- 
stroy its reputa- 
tion. Now and 
then a poor coun- 
tryman finds one 
in his possession, 
and believes his 
fortune made until 
he is rudely unde- 
ceived when he 
tries to sell his 
treasure. Once a 
Yorkshire laborer 
walked all the way 
to London, with 
his wife tramping 
wearily by his side, 
solely in order to 
secure the highest 
possible bidder for 
the mysterious far- 
thing which was to 
buy him a farm of 
his own. Once a 
shop -boy spied 
such a coin in his 
master's till, and, 
unable to resist the 
temptation, he 
stole it, leaviDg an- 
other in its place. 
For weeks the fool- 
ish lad went about 
dreaming of h i s 
good fortune, until his desire for riches overcame his pru- 
dence, and he rashly offered the prize for sale. Explana- 
tions followed, and his master learning of the transaction, 
at once had the boy arrested. Now, although his inten- 
tions were dishonest, the latter had really stolen nothing, 
for the farthing he put in the till was quite as good as the 
one he took out ; but, alas I the fame of the Queen Anne 
coin proved his undoing. The jury could not be brought 
to look upon it as a common bit of money, worth only its 
face value, and the unfortunate apprentice was actually 
found guilty of robbery and sentenced to twelve months' 
imprisonment, being thus punished, not for the wrong 
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he did, but for the wrong he meant to do. — LomgrncofCt 
Magazine. 

PATRICK HENRrS DEATH. 

In an age when it was fashionable to avow skeptical 
sentiments, Patrick Henry was always ready to defend 
the Ohristian faith. A member of the Episcopal Ohnroh, 
according to his latest biographer, Professor Tyler, he not 
infrequently received the communion. On such oooasions 

bis habit was to 
fast until he had 
been at the Lord's 
table^ and then to 
spend the day in 
retirement. 

One hour, at the 
dose of the day, 
he spent in private 
prayer and medita- 
tion, and during it 
no one was suffar- 
ed to intrude upon 
his privacy. 

While he was 
Governor of Vir- 
ginia, he waa so 
alarmed at the 
spread of infidel 
sentiments among 
the young men of 
the State, that he 
printed, at his own 
expense, an edi- 
tion of S o a m e 
Jenyns's "View of 
the Internal Evi- 
dence of the 
Christian Relig- 
ion," and an edi- 
tion of Butler'fl 
"Analogy." When 
he met a young 
man of skeptical 
tendencies, he 
would give him 
one of these books. 
Doubtless the fact 
that the book was 
presented by the 
Oovemor of his 
State secured it an 
attention from the 
young Virginian 
which he might 
not have paid had 
it been distributed 



by a more humble colporteur. Patrick Henry wrote out 
an elaborate answer to Paine's "Age of Beason," but 
being impressed by the replies to Paine, then appearing 
in England, he directed his wife, shortly before his death, 
to destroy the manuscript, which she did. 

In his last .will, written by his own hand, he condaded 
thus : " This is all the inheritance I can give to my dear 
family. The religion of Christ can give them one which 
will make them rich indeed." 

On the 6th of June, 1799, his kindred being sent for, 
fonnd him sitting in a large, old-fashioned armchair. He 
was dying from an inc>irable internal disease. 
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^0 a (S ati&fnp n, 

?4ea4' 10 my '0K)af2^ai^-side demesne, 

.find ' linpe^baunfed ^ QOPden ^ gi 
Ixet' shll ■ he cscdente abouni 
Iffet ^f iral- -ibc onion -flounsb 
"^ose amona ro0fe/rt2C f22aid 
^joG-flaVoui=ed- and fjoelie 
Of Ifee caj^aciousr salod boi^ 
Ifeh-ttzynzG ^ibe mountaineer* (ifi 
Tbe'hni<>r'bipds);Qod'tfladine' 
The- lover- of ^fke-sbalioKi^brcolC/^ 
J^poffidl-ocjr-ployS'Qfid ^ 




Dor- crisp -and puddy podish , nor* 
Peosccods . foftbc • cbilds -jDinafoi^, 
Be lackino ; nor of sdod • clan 
The • lush • and • leash-fccl- • ever • ran 
jflboub oreaf natures • QOixlcn beds; 
Hor ' Ihcncc • be ■ laisscd- the • isjxory beads 



Of arhchoke ■ r^ortbencc he bean. 
TnahQQlbcrcd^ innocent and green. 
Opt' sGvoors -he ^ bdaadcd pea . ^ 

Ti?esc tend , I ' pnthec r and for ■ n?c , 
Tb)'- mosh lona-suffcrina waskr, brinu 
til Jf^pHl, wben tbc -linnets- si qq. 
A:d'il}c ■da^'s IcnQtben- p?orC'aRd^n?Qrc. 
A"- sundottjn .• to • fee • klichgn dqoi!^ 

3\nd'l.' being provided • ^us . 
Sball.- uiitb • superb - asparagus. 
J\ book, a taper .and a cup. 
Of • country • mine ,• divinely siajD, j 

uigitizea Dy vZb^^v^QlC 
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His pbyfiician. Dr. Cabell, was about to administer a 
preparation of merourj. Taking the vial la his band, the 
•dying man said : 
^ ••! suppose, doctor, this is your last resort** 

**I am sorry to say, Governor, that it is," replied the 
dootor. *' Aoute ioflammation of the intestine has already 
taken place ; and, unless it is removed, mortification will 
ensue, if it has not already commenced, which I fear ; 
•and that will be fataL*' 

•'What will be the effeo; of this medicine, doctor?" 

**It will give you immediate relief, or " The doctor 

-could not finish the senteoce. 

"You mean, doctor," said the sick man, •'that it will 
give relief, or will prove fatal immediately ?*' 

•• You can only live a short time without it, and it may 
relieve you," 

••Excuse me, doctor, for a few moments," said Patrick 



Henry, drawing over his eyes the silk cap he wore. Hold- 
ing the vial, be prayed aloud for his family, his country, 
and for his own soul. ** Amen 1" said he, and swallowed 
the medicine. 

Dr. Cabell, who greatly loved the old patriot, had gone 
out upon the lawn, where, throwing himself under a tree, 
he wept bitterly. Mastering himself, he returned to the 
house, and found his patient calmly watching the blood 
congealing under his finger-nails. The old orator fixed 
his eyes on Dr. Cabell, with whom he had held many dis- 
cussions about the Christian religion. 

••Doctor," said he, with great tenderness, "I wish you 
to observe how real and beneficial the religion of Chriat ia 
to a man about to die." 

Patrick Henry then breathed so gently for a few minutes 
that those around him knew not when he breathed out 
his spirit — Youth* a Companion. 
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A SERMON FROM NATURE. 



BY B. MONTOOKKEIE RAKKIKO. 



Sad were the Winter nights, 

Hoarse with wind's roaring, 
Vanished all earth's delights 

'Neath the rain's pouring ; 
In the mirk midnight sky 

Flickered wan fires, 
CJoldly and fitfully, 

Like dead desires ! 

Like sprites unblest that roam 

Where wild waves welter, 
E'en in the grave no home 

Finding, nor shelter, 
Flamed the drear northern lights 

O'er earth distressed, 
All through the Winter nights 

Preaching nnrest. 

Worn with mnch storm and stress, 

Earth sank to sleeping, 
Clo'id-curtain comfortless 

Light from her keeping ; 
Then in the dawning gray 

BoFe a Btil' voice, 
Whispering, far away, 

" Wake and rejoice !" 

Over the southern sea, 

Aye drawing nearer, 
Swelled the brave harmony 

Stronger and clearer ; 
Waves gave a bnrden back. 

From shore and fell 
Fleeted the brooding rack, 

Charmed by that spell. 



Now higher mounts the snn 

In might ascendant. 
Hills that showed drear and dun 

Shine forth resplendent; 
Leaf, bud and bent alike 

Flash back the ray, 
Crowned are mead, shaw, and dike 

With Bilver spray. 

Slowly the ocean heaves, 

Hued as the beryl. 
Now to its image cleaves 

No thought of peril : 
Nothing it tells of care 

Nor dread concealing, 
Only a promise fair 

Of mirth and healing. 

Lie down and take thy rest 

Where gulls are sweeping 
Over the ocean's breast, 

Where waves ar6 leaping 
Out on the sunny reef ; 

Making good cheer 
Best thee, and win relief 

From doubt and fear! 

Life is not all a-mort. 

Though night be bitter ; 
Though all too swift and short 

Morning-time's glitter! 
Why will ye backward gaze, 

Nursing your sorrow? 
Fair shine our passing days, 

Why not each moiTOw ? 



MISSION'S TO LEPERS. 



The heroic self-saorifioe of Father Damien among the 
lepers of Molokai reminds us of other men who have given 
themselves to a like service. It is about seventy years 
since the Charch of the United Brethren, which has ever 
been ready to go to the most inhospitable climes, the most 
pestilential districts, and the most degraded people, bad 
its attention called to the wretched lepers of South Africa, 
where her missionaries had for many years been laboring 
successfully among the Hottentots. An interesting sketch 
of their labors in this direction was published some years 
ago by Mr. James Latrobe. The following details will be 
interesting at the present time. In the year 1818 the Co- 
lonial Gbvernment, fearing the spread of leprosy, erected 



a temporary asylum in the romantic yalley of Hemel en 
Aarde {i.e. Heaven and Earth) so-called because it was far 
removed from human habitations and hemmed in by 
rocks, with only a strip of sky above. To this place some 
Christian Hottentots had been removed from the Moravian 
settlements, and their faithful pastors paid them oocasionsl 
visits, and embraced the opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel to all the afflicted inmates. In course of time, a 
larger hospital was built, and the Governor, Liord Charles 
Somerset, addressed a letter to the Directing Board of the 
Moravian Charch, requesting that a missionary might be 
sent to manage the institution, and to instruct its inmates 
in the doctrines of Christianity. His desire was grantedf 
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and in Jannarv, 1822, the Rev. Mr. Leitner and bis English 
wife, relinqaishing the loved soaiety of their fellow-mis- 
eiouaries, nud the valued privileges of a well-orgauized 
cbnroh, entered on their self-deuying, repulsive, and then 
supposed perilous, duties at Hemel en Aarde. For some 
time he had to preach in the open air, at much risk to his 
health. Often a heavy shower would dispeiae the congre- 
gation, but only till the rain ceased. In 1824, a temporary 
chapel WAS built of stakes and unburut bricks by the pa- 
tients Four years afterward a new chnrch was built by 
th« Government. 

Year by year the work progressed ; the Gospel of a 
ismcified Saviour approved itielf the power of God to 
salvation. Nor was this all ; diligence superseded idleness, 
the hospital was soon surrounded by neat gardens, and a 
large plot of ground was cultivated for the general beoelit 
Assisted by such inmates as still could work, Brother 
L'^itner construoted an aqueduct which supplied the little 
colony with water for their gardens and houses. No won- 
der that the afflicted household looked up to the mission- 
s' ies as their father and mother, and sad wa^ the Easter 
Day, 1829, when, after six years of faithful labor, he was 
fluddealy removed by death, in the act of baptizing one of 
the converts. 

Id the same devoted spirit their successors labored 
amoog the lepers at Hemel en Aarde for ten years. But in 
1846 the Government, wishing to enlarge the hospital by 
the addition of a lunatic asylum and an infirmary for the 
poor, resolved to remove it from Hemel en Aarde to Rob- 
ben Island, a low, sandy islet, surrounded by dangerous 
rooks, and situate near the entrance of Table Bay, seven 
miles from Cape Town. Here commodious buildings were 
erected, and arrangements made for diet, cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, and sea-bathing, far snpewor to those at the for- 
mer station. In this new sphere the status of the mission- 
ary was materially changed ; hitherto be had managed 
both the spiritual and temporal concerns, but now the lat- 
ter were committed to Government officials, and his duties 
'were restricted to the spiritual and educational charge of 
the patients. 

The number of inhabitants on Kobben Island, lepers, 
lunatics, and sick, now rose to 300, and of these about 60 
placed themselves distinctly under the care of the mission- 
ary. A school was begun for the children of lepers, and 
such adults as chose to attend, and the first teacher was a 
leprous youDg Englishman, who undertook the service 
gratuitously. ** It is most touching," wrote Brother 
Wedeman, '* to see the scholars turn over the leaves of 
their Bibles with their mutilated bands — some not only 
without fingers, but with hands corrupted to the wrist." 
Many and deeply affecting were the scenes depicted at this 
time. 

In 1860 the Governor paid a visit to the island, and ex- 
pressed a desire that a competent teacher should be sent 
out to take charge of the schools. Accordingly, Brother 
John Taylor, son of an esteemed missionary (and himself 
lamed in his feet from his youth), left his widowed mother, 
and relatives, and home comforts, and willingly followed 
the call of the Lord to this desolate island of lepers and 
lunatics. For five years this earnest young brother con- 
tinued his labor, till he was called to his eternal rest on 
May 27th, 1866. Thus for forty years, impelled by love 
to Christ and compassion to man. Christian men and 
women were found willing to undertake this self-denying 
duty, amid a mass of human misery and corruption. In 
no field of labor was missionary work accompanied by 
more signal spiritaal blessing. One after another of the 
poor lepers were, by their sore affliction, led to seek rest in 
Christ 



In 1867 the Colonial Government appointed a chaplain 
of the Euglish Church, and thus dispensed with the reli« 
gious oversight of the Moravian Church. 

The Moravians have now a fine hospital for lepers at 
Jerusalem. 

In India leprosy is still a terrible scourge. It is esti- 
mated that there are as many as 135,000 lepers within its 
boundaries. Their condition is almost too dread fnl for 
description. A Mission to Lepers has been for some years 
in operation there, with a view of ministering to both their 
bodily and spiritual needs. This society endeavors to 
utilize as much as possible existing agencies, by assisting 
Leper Asylums already established, and providing mission- 
aries with the means for carrying on Christian work in 
connection with them. It makes grants of money toward 
the building of new asylums, prayer-rooms, etc. ; and in 
many instances provides for the entire support of lepers. 
It is at present carrying on work at Kashmir, Tarn Taran, 
Sabathu, Dehra, Almora, Loharduj^ga, Calcutta and Allep- 
pey, in connection with the Church Missionary Society, 
the London Missionary Society, the American Presyby- 
terian Mission, and Gossner*s Evangelical Mission. The 
work has been greatly blessed in the conversion of souls. 
Thirty dollars will support a leper for one year, and $100 
will supply a Christian teacher to an asylum for the same 
period. Many most pathetic facts attest the consoling 
power of the Gospel among these outcasta 



QUEER TEXTS. 

Clebqtmen sometimes select odd texts on which to hang 
their sermons. Here are two which were chosen by a 
divine who recently died at Wellingborough: **And he 
took from the lion*s mouth two legs and the part of an 
ear;" ** Fonr-and- twenty knives and a fork." But still 
more curious is one that was chosen by a clergyman in the 
days of chignons : **Topnot come down." On some of his 
congregation waiting upon him to aek him in what part of 
the Bible he had found it, he referred them to Matthew 
xxiv. 17, •*Let him tbst is on the house-top not come 
down." When Dublin Cathedral was re-opened after 
restoration at the expense of a Mr. Wise, the Archbishop 
took for his text, ** Go thou and do like Wisa" Not to be 
outdone, a clergyman in his diocese, when opening a 
church built by a brewer, said that his text was to be 
found. He brews xxx. — London Truth. 

The fact that there are only thirteen chapters in He- 
brews may cast some doubt on the Truth of this last 
story. 

Pbidb costs more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

So iiONO as we set our affections on things above, things 
below cannot corrupt us. 

Fbugaii and industrious men are friendly to the estab- 
lished government, as the idle and expensive are dan- 
gerous. 

Letters of introduction are not always successful to 
get a man into society, any more than eloquent obituaries 
to get a man into heaven. 

Do to-day's duty, fight to-day's temptation, and do not 
weaken and distract yourself by looking forward to things 
which you cannot see, and could not understand if you 
saw them. .. >^^< 

No HUMAN being can come into this world without 
increasing or diminishing the sum total of human happi- 
ness, not only of the present, but of every subsequent 
age of humanity. 
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THE HOME-PULPIT. 

THE DECORATION OF THE SOUL. 

Sermon by the Bev. Db. T. Dm Witt Tauiagb. 
**Pat a ring on hiB hand."— Luxe xt. 22. 



I WILL not rehearse tbe familiar storj of the fast yoiTng 
man of the parable. You know what a splendid home he 
left You know what a hard time he had. And you re- 
member how, after that season of vagabondage and pro- 
digality, he resolved to goand weep ont his sorrows on the 
boflom of parental forgiveness. Well, there is great ex- 
citement one day in front of the door of the old farmhonse. 
The servants come mshing np and say : '* What's the 
matter? What is the matter?" Bnt before they quite 
arrive tbe old man cries ont : "Pnt a ring on his hand." 
What a seeming absurdity ! Wliat can snch a wretched 
mendicant as this fellow that is tramping on toward the 
Lease want with a ring ? Oh, be is the prodigal son. No 
more tending of the swine-trongh. No more longing for 
the pods of the oarob-tree. No more blistered feet Off 
with the rags t *0n with the robe I Ont with the ring I 
Even so does God reoeiye every one of ns ^hen we come 
baok. There are gold rings and pearl rings and carnelian 
Tings and diamond rings, bnt the richest ring that ever 
flashed on the vision is that which our Father pnts npon a 
forgiven sooL 

I remark, in the first place, that when Christ receives a 
Bonl into His love He puts npon him the ring of adoption. 
In my chnreh in Philadelphia there came a representative 
cf If benevolent society in New York. He brought with 
Mm eight or ten children of the street, that he had picked 
up, and he was trying to find for them Christian homes ; 
and as the little ones stood on the pulpit and sung, our 
hearts melted within us. At the close of the services a 
great-hearted, wealthy man came up and said : "1*11 take 
iiiis little bright-eyed girl, and I'll adopt her as one of my 
own children ;*' and he took her by the hand, lifted her 
into his carriage and went away. The next day, while we 
were in the church gathering np garments for the poor of 
New York, this little child came back with a bundle under 
her arm, and she said^ " There's my old dress; perhaps 
some of the poor children would like to have it," while she 
herself was in bright and beautiful array, and those who 
more immediately examined her said she had a ring on 
Imt hand. It was a ring of adoption. 

lliere are a great many persons who pride themselves 
on their ancestry, and they glory over the royal blood that 
poors through their arteries. In their line there was a 
lord, or a duke, or a prime minister, or a king. But when 
the Lord, our Father, puts upon us the ring of adoption, 
we become the children of the ruler of all nations. "Be- 
bold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
Qi^ that we should be called the sons of God." It matters 
iK^ bow poor our garments may be in this world, or how 
scant our bread, or how mean the hut we live in, if we 
have the ring of Christ's adoption upon our hand we are 
assnred of eternal defenses. 

Adopt ! Why, then, we are brothers and sisters to all 
the good of earth and heaven. We have the family name, 
the family dress, the family keys, the family wardrobe. The 
Father looks after us, robes us, defends us, blesses us. We 
have royal blood in our veins, and there are crowns in our 
lina If we are His children, then princes and princesses. 
Jt is only a question of] time when we get our coronet 

^ToL.ZXlIL Mo. 6.— 29. 



Adopted! Then we have the family secrets. "The se- 
cret of the Lord is with them that fear Him." Adopted I 
Then we have the family inheritance, and in the day when 
our Father shall divide the riches of heaven, we shall take 
our share of the mansions and palace and temples. Hence- 
forth let us boast no more of an earthly ancestry. The 
insignia of eternal glory is our ooat-of-arms. This ring of 
adoption pnts upon us all honor and all privilege. 

I have been told that when any of the members of any 
of the great secret societies of this country are in a distant 
city, and are in any kind of trouble, and are set npon by 
enemies, they have only to give a certain signal, and the 
members of that organization will fleck around for defense. 
And when any man belongs to this great Christian brother- 
hood, if he gets in trouble, in trial, in perseoution, iii 
temptation, he has only to show^the ring of Christ'n 
adoption, and all the armed cohorts of heaven will oome to 
his rescue. 

Still farther, when Christ takes a soul into His love He 
puts upon it a marriage-ring. Now, that is not a whim of 
mine : " And I will betroth thee unto Me for ever ; yea, I 
will betroth thee onto Me in righteousness, and in jndg- 
ment» and in loving kindness, and in mercies." At tbe 
wedding-altar the bridegroom puts a ring npon the hand 
of' the bride, signifying love and faithfulness* Trouble 
may come npon the household, and the carpets may go, 
the pictures may go, the piano may go, everything elsu 
may go— the last thing that goes is the marriage- ring, for 
it is considered sacred. In the burial hour it is with- 
drawn from the hand and kept in a casket^ and sometimes 
the box is opened on an anniversary day, and as yoo look 
at that ring you see under its arch a long procession of 
precious memories. Within the golden circle of that ring 
there is room for a thousand sweet recollections to revolve, 
and you think of the great contrast between the hour 
when, at the close of the " Wedding March," under the 
flashing Ughts and amid the aroma of orange-blossoms, 
you set that ring on the ronnd flnger of the plump band, 
and that other hour when, at the eloae of the exhaustive 
watching, when you knew that the soul had fle.1, you took 
from the hand, which gave back no responsive clasp, from 
that emaciated flnger, the ring that she had worn so long 
and worn so welL 

On some anniversary day you take up that ring, and yon 
repolish it until all the old lustre comes back, and you can 
see in it the flash of eyes that long ago ceased to weep. 
Oh, it is not an unmeaning thing when I tell you that when 
Christ receives a soul into His keeping He puts on it a mar- 
riage ring. He endows you from that moment with all His 
wealth. You are one—Christ and the soul— one in sym- 
pathy, one in affection, one in hope. 

There is no power in earth or hell to effect a di?orce- 
ment after Christ and the soul are united. Other kings 
have turned out their companions when they got weary of 
them, and sent them adrift from the palace-gate. Ahasu- 
erus banished Yashti ; Napoleon forsook Josephine ; bnt 
Christ is the husband that is true for ever. Having lo?6d 
you once, He loves you to the end. Did they not try to 
divorce Margaret, the Scotch girl, from Jesns ? They said: 
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••You must give up your religion." She said : ** I can't 
give up my religion." And bo they took her down to 
the beaoh of the sea, and they drove in f^ stake at lov- 
water mark, and they fastened her to it, expecting that as 
the tide came up her faith iroald fall The tide began to 
rise; and came up higher, and to the girdle, and to the lip, 
and in the last moment, just as the wave was washing her 
soul into glory, she shouted the praises of Jesua. 

Oh, no, you cannot separate a soul from Christ. It is 
an everlasting marriage. Battle, and storm, and darkness 
cannot do it. Is it too much exultation for a man, who is 
but dust and ashes like myself, to cry out to-day : "I am 
persuaded that neither height, nor depth, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor any other creature, shall separate me from the love of 
Ood which is in Christ Jesus, my Lord"? Glory be to 
€k>d that when Christ and the soul are married they are 
bound by a chain, a golden chain — if I might say so— a 
chain with one link, and that one link the golden ring of 
Gk>d'8 everlasting love. 

I go a step further, and tell you that when Christ re- 
ceives a soul into His love He puts on him the ring of fes- 
tivity. You know that it has been the custom in all ages 
to bestow rings on very happy occasions. There it no- 
thing more appropriate for a birthday gift than a ring. 
You delight to bestow such a gift upon your ohildrm at 
i^uoh a time. It means joy, hilarity, festivity. Well, when 
1 his old man of the text wanted to tell how glad he was 
that his boy had got back, he expressed it in this way. 
Actually, before he ordered sandals to be put on his bare 
feet, before he ordered the fatted oalf to be killed to ap- 
pease the boy's hunger, he commanded : ** Put a ring on 
liis hand." 

Oh, it is a merry time when Christ and the soul are 
united t Joy of forgivenees I What a splendid thing it is 
to feel that all is right between me and God 1 What a 
glorious thing it is to have God just take up all the sins of 
ray life and put them in one bundle, and then fling them 
into the depths of the sea, never to rise again, never to 
l>e talked of again. Pollution all gone. Darkness all il- 
lumined. God reconciled. The prodigal home. •^Put a 
ling on his hand." 

Every day I find happy Christian people. I find some 
f f them with no second coat, some of them in huts and tene- 
laent houses, not one earthly comfort afforded them ; and 
yet they are as happy as happy can be. They sing ••Bock 
of Ages " as no other people in the world sing it. They 
never wore any jewelry in their life but one gold ring, and 
that was the ring of God's undying affection. Oh, how 
happy religion makes us ! Did it make you gloomy ftnd 
sad ? Did you go with your head oast down ? I do not 
think you got religion, my brother. That is not the effect 
of religion. True religion is joy. '* Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace." 

Why, religion lightens all our burdens. It smooths all 
oar way. It interrnpts all our sorrows. It changes the 
jar of earthly discord for the peal of festal bells. In front 
of the flaming furnace of trial it sets the forge on which 
sceptres are hammered out. Would you not like to-day to 
come up from the swine-feeding and try this religion 7 
All the joys of heaven would come out and meet you, and 
God would cry from the throne ; •• Put a ring on his 
hand." 

You are not happy. I see it. There is no peaces and 
sometimes you laugh when you feel a great deal more like 
crying. The world is a cheat It first wears you down 
with its follies, then it kicks you out into darkness. It 
comes back from the massacre of a million souls to at- 
tempt the destruction of your soul to-d<»y. No peace out 



of God, but here is the fountain that can slako the thirst 
Here is the harbor where you can drop safe anchiurage. 

Would jou not like, I ask you— not perfunotorily, bnt 
as one brother might talk to another — would you not liko 
to have a pillow of rest to put your head on ? And would 
you not like, when you retire at night» to feel that all it 
well, whether you wake up to-morrow morning at six 
o*eloek| or sleep the sleep that knows no waking ? Would 
you not like to exchange this awful uncertainty about the 
future for a glorious assurance of heaven ? Aooept of tli» 
Lord Jesus to-day, and all is welL If on your waj h<»is 
some peril should cross the street and dadl your life oat. 
it would not hurt you. You would rise up immedhitely. 
You would stand in the oelestial streets. You would be 
amid the great tlirong that for ever worship and are for 
ever happy. If this day some sudden disease should cone 
upon you it would not frighten you. If you knew you 
were going you would give a calm farewell to your beamti- 
ful home on earth, and know that you are going right into 
the companionship of those who have already got beyond 
the toiling and the weeping. 

You feel on Saturday night different from the way yoti 
feel any other night of the week. You oome home fron 
the bank, or the store, or the shop, and^you say : **WeD. 
now my week's work is done, and to-morrow is Sunday." 
It is a pleasant thought There is refreshment and reeon- 
stmction in the very idea. Oh, how pleasant it will be if, 
when we get tiirough the day of our life, and we go and lis 
down in our bed of dust, we can realize : •• WeQ, now t^ 
work is all done, and to-morrow is Sunday~-aa evetlaetinf 
Sunday." 

There are people in this house to-day who are very near 
the eternal world. If you are Christians, I bid you be of 
good cheer. Bear with you our congratulations to the 
bright city. Aged men, who will soon be gone, take wttk 
you our love for our kindred in the better land, and when 
you see them tell them that we are soon coming. Only a 
few more sermons to preach and hear. Only a few man 
heartaches. Only a lew more toils. Only a few mocs 
tears. And then what an entrancing spectacle wilt be opea 
before us ! 

I approaeh you now with a general invitation, net pil- 
ing out here and there a man, nor here and there a wobmd^ 
nor here and there a child ; but giving you an vnHmilsd 
invitation, saying : ••Come, for all things are now ready.** 
We invite you to the warm heart of Christ, and the ia- 
closnre of the Christian Church. I know a great mmj 
think that the Church does not amount to much, that il it 
obsolete ; that it did its work and is gone now, so far as all 
usefulness is concerned. It is the happiest place I have 
ever been In, except my own home. 

I know there are some people who siy they are C%rist> 
fans, who seem to get along without any help from otfasn; 
and who culture solitary piety. They do not want any or- 
dinances. I do not belong to that class. I cannot get 
along without th^m. There are so many things in Hdt 
world that take my attention from God, and (%rist| sad 
heaven, that I want all the helps of all the symbols aad of 
alt the Chrifitian associations; and I Want around abont 
me a solid phalanx of men who love God and keep Hit 
commandmenta Are there any here who would like is 
enter into that association ? Then by a simple, diildfike 
faith, apply for admission into the visible Church, and yea 
will be received. No questions asked about ycmt past 
history or present surroundings. Only one test— do yoa 
love Jesus ? >^^ j 

Baptism does not amount to anyUiin^fiyf^gf^ masj 
people ; but the Lord Jesus declared : *• He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved," pntticg baptism and faiiii 
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Fide by sida And an apostle declares : " Repent and be 
baptized, every one of yon.*' I do not stiokle for any par- 
lioalar mode of baptism, bnt I pat great emphasis on the 
fact that yon onght to be baptized. Tet no more emphasis 
than the Lord Jesns Christ, the great head of the Chnroh, 
pats npon it 

The world is going to lose, after a while, a great many 
of its yiotories. There are to be reTivals of religion that 
will shake the earth. We give you warning. There is a 
prreat host eoming in to stand under the banner of the 
I ord Jasos Christ. Will yoa be among them ? WDl yon 
bd among the gathered sheaves ? 

Some of yon haye been thinking on ttiis sabjVot year 



after year. Yoa have found oat that this world is a poor 
portiou. Yoa want to be Christians. Yoa have oome al- 
most into the kingdom of God ; bat there yoa stop, forget- 
ful of the fact that to be almost saved is not to be saved at 
alL Oh, my brother, after having come so near to the 
door of mercy, if yoa tarn back, yon will never come at 
alL After yen have heard of the goodness of God, if you 
tarn away and die, it will not be beoanse yoa did not have 
a good offer. 

May God Almighty this hoar move apon yoor soal and 
bring yoa back from the hasks of the wilderness to the 
Father's house, and set yoa at the banqaet, and " pat a 
ring on your hand." 



BOW-ARROW POINT, AND THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 



Champlaik is a lake that affords a mach larger body 
of free water than any other that has hitherto been 
•elected for the meetings of the American Canoe Asso- 



ciation. The sonthem end of this lake is practically a 
river without a cnrrent. The northern end is the outlet 
which rans past Boose's Point and throagh the *' French 
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BIiU>'s-ETS TIEW OF BOW-ABBOW POINT AMD "THB OUT" BETOND. 



CJountry " in Sontbem Canada until it meets the St. Law- 
rence. The longest stretch of open water is about mid- 
way of the lake from Kouse's Point to Ticonderoga, about 
ten miles or thereabouts across from Burlington to Port 
Kent. A glance at the map will show that the lake itself 
is in the form of a wedge, the southern part being the 
edge. As we go north wai*d from the stretch of wide water 



already noted, the islands begin to multiply, and there is 
seldom a spot where the canoeist needs to run more than 
three miles from any land. If, therefore, he can "pass 
safely beyond the wide portion (having already success- 
fully rounded the Split Bock to the southward), he need 
not fear any winds or seas that he may encounter when 
he goes to the northward of Burlington and enters uxxm 
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Iho region that is within a dozen miles of Plattsbnrgli. 
In making a tonr of the lake, bj far the best plan is to 
start from Honse's Point. The snrronndings of that 
place have the distressingly flat appearanco of the Frenoh 
(yoontrj across the border. From slight elevations Lyon 
Monntain may be seen among the Adirondacks and Jay 
Peak among the Green Mountains. The only pleasing 
features of the landscape are Windmill Point (the Pointe 
Ik I'Algonqnin, be- 
yond which the 
northern Indians; 
ventored at their 
peril) and Point an 
Fer, where the 
French thought 
they had found 
iron when they saw 
the black slate. 
Once on Point an 
Fer, we look over , 
to Isle La Motte, 
well named from 
its hills, althougli 
Sieur La Motte so 
solidly built* Fort 
Ste. Anne that its 
ruins last to this 
day. Point au 
Fer, also, has the 
remains of an old 
French fort, with 
the covered pass- 
age into which 
the horses of the 
inhabiting femner 
sometimes disap- 
pear when the sub- 
soil plowing is too 
deep. The Cham- 
plain or O h a z y 
River courses from 
Lyon Mountain 
and empties into 
King's Bay, bring- 
ing with it cold 
blasts of air that 
raise a heavy sea 
off Point au Fer 
whenever the wind 
is from the west 
This is one of the 
canoeist's trials. 
3hamplain isa 
ake of heavy seas, 
j^hioh break over 

Jie various shoals, rocks and lodges in a way to olami 
ill but the experienced navi gator, who constaiitlj tiima 
to the Map of the United States Coast Hurvey aud feels 
safe. The reefs off La Motto and Point au Fer were &o 
dangerous that the French Qoveruor, BeaubarnoiEf m- 
ported ihem to Louis XV., who advised that a map of 
the whole lake should be made before any large vessels 
were buili 

The main channel runs past Monti Bay, Point au 
Boche, Long Point and Bay St Armand to Cumberland 
Head, where a south wind brings the heaviest seas on 
the lake. The tourist on the large steamer may see all 
tills at a rapid glance ; but all else in the northern end of 
'he lake is a sealed book to him, because the steamer is 



too heavy to go through "The Gut *' between North Hero 
and South Hero. The Sand Bar Bridge also shuts off a]l 
communication between Burlington and the Vermont 
shore to the northward of it In fact, all the commerce 
of the lake takes the track close by the New York shore. 
We leave the main channel at Point au Fer and steer 
for the drawbridge that' connects La Motte with Alburph 
Tongue, the point that comes soutiiward from Canada. 




^->r-^ 



't^ 



ICAGXAN BAT FBOII THE CiLBBTINO-PLAGI.- 

The keeper of the draw is one of the most accommodating 
fellows in the world. He will allow any one to pass 
there, whether he sails a canoe or a steam-yacht If the 
winds blow like a hurricane through the narrow pass of 
the Chazy Biver and across the waters of King's Bay so 
that you have the waves fall at your stem, you may, per- 
haps, be thankful that the passage over this long stretcli 
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does not number 'more than five or six miles. At ao j 
rate, jou are glad enough to get through the draw and be 
in comparatively still water bejond. Then you steer 
past Cloak Island and along •the southern stretch of 
Alburgh Tongue (the mainland) until you come in sight 
of a sort of pocket in the central psirt of North Hero 
Island. This is Pelot's Bay, the landlocked harbor that 
is the headquarters for both fishing and hunting. All 
about you are implements of the fisherman's calling, and 
a trial of a few hours will always result in success. From 
this point, the narrow passage between Alburgh Tongue 
and North Hero is visible for miles, straight as an arrow, 
and well named *' The Biver." Small steamers can reach 
Maquam Bay by this route. We choose to go by way of 
'* The Carrying-place," where the island contracts like the 
waist of a wasp, so that a portage of three or four rods 
will give ready access to the mainland of Yermont. A 
mile from Pelot's Bay and we are at the portage await- 
ing the transfer. 

The eye sweeps over several unobstructed miles of 
water — one of the longest stretches upon the lake, but not 
all of it navigable — to Burlington, and beyond to the 
Chin and Nose of Mansfield and to Camel's Hump. 
Mansfield is 4,500 feet above the lake, and Camel's Hump 
is 4,000 feet. Away off to the northward is Jay Peak, 
also 4,000 feet, close upon the borders of Canada. St. 
Albans may be reached by landing at Lake View and 
driving over the hills six miles, to an elevation from 
which a most extensive view of the lake and the Adiron- 
dacks may be had. 

About a mile from Pelot's Bay, overland, to the south 
side, we come to a small hamlet known as the "City." 
This is the seat of all those islands which form a county 
in the State of Yermont. Here you will find a genuine 
country store, with everything in it, and an obliging 
official, who holds every public gift of the county in the 
way of sheri£^ coroner, etc. It is said that the law will 
not allow him to be judge also, or he would long ago 
have held that office in addition to those now in his 
grasp. The small steamers now land at the City, and 
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occasionally it is the scene of considerable hilarity for 
those parts. 

The outlook from the Carrying-place toward the north 
side takes in Maquam Bay, a noted place of resort To 
the northward is Missisquoi Bay, with High (3ate and 
other fashionable springs about its shores. Then dose 
at hand the tourist will find all kinds of islands, gema 
and otherwise, tiiat offer most excellent spots for camp- 
ing. As we have noted above, the northeastern comer of 
the lake has no commerce. It is practically shut off 
from navigation by sand-bars. The only way of aooess 
by water is through this passage between North Hero 
and South Hero (the Grand Isle) known as "The Gui" 
The shape of this passage might be called round, al- 
though it is more strictly a square, about a mile and one- 
half on each side, the entrance and exit being in diagonal 
'corners. The entrance (we are now supposed to be 
goiug southwest &om the City or the Garrying-plaoe) 
is at the northeast comer. Close by is Ladd's Landing. 
The sail of an old ferryboat flaps la^y in the wind, (hi 
the side opposite the mast of the squiurely built soow are 
the ** lee-boards," which serve the purpose of a centre- 
board, and a sail of phenomenal size and peculiar cut 
These form the make-up of a boat which will move 
across the channel with scarcely a breath of wind. Many 
such craft as this you will see in cruising about the 
lake. But be careful that yon are not run down by one 
of the " long-lakers," that are really only canalboats in 
in disguise. 

Or you may have a more pleasant experience with the 
apple-boats ^of the Frenchmen, who cruise about all 
Summer long, gather the products of the many orchards 
along the shores and carry them to the French conntiy 
for a market. The crews of these boats are always jolly 
fellows, who^will share with you their last mess of salt 
pork and. boiled potatoes, with^ alcohol and water (half 
and half) 84. an appetizer. 

Within the» Gut the water averages perhi^ six or eight 
feet in 4epth, and the channel ^or the small steamers 
that run from Plattsburgh to Maquam is so uncertain 
that it is ma&edwith buoys at two distinct points. No 
matter how much the wind is blowing outside, and no 
matter how heavy the seas are running past Cumberland 
Head on the western shore, or along the stretch of South 
Hero from Sand Bar Bridge down, the sailor who reaches 
the Gut has a safe harbor. The shores of the adjoining 
islands are quite low, and comparatively free from dense 
groves of any kind. Therefore he has this strange state 
of things : he can sail about and be in oomparatively 
still water, while the wind that bears him is everytiiing 
that he could wish. Tliis, of course, is one of the ad- 
vantages of a landlocked passage like the Gut. 

At the southwestern entrance, to the Gut (or in our 
case, as we are going through, the exit) Bow-arrow Point 
runs down from North Hero. It is wooded almost to the 
very top. A beach of shale and sand runs out towaid 
the still water of the interior. On the other side, to the 
westward, we look across a stretch of perhaps two or 
three miles to the mainland, Cumberland Head lying 
half way between us and the village of Plattsburig^ eigtd 
miles distant by water. Cumberland Head is the bluff 
that prevents a sight of Plattsburgh. But as long as wa 
know that the little live city is there, and can be made a 
base of supplies for canoeing and camping, it is all any 
one oould wish. 

The stretch of the mainland from Bow-arrow Point 
across to the main. shore constitutes tbs main channel 
taken by commerce. This means that in h heavy sea 
Bow-arrow Point can show some very large waves, JhaA 
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may not be very convenient •to the canoeist. But even 
then the navigator of that frail vessel is not so much 
at the mercy of the waves as thongh his craft were 
larger ; for the long swells are really less severe for his 
eraft than for others that are so large and heavy as not 
to be able to ride npon the top of the waves. 

As we look to the southwest from Bow-arrow Point we 
glance between South Hero and the islands known as the 
Kisters. A most magnificent view of the Adirondacks 
eomes npon ns without any warning. In fact, they seem 
k> be executing a flank movement upon us, giving the 
grandest effect obtainable anywhere on the laka The 
view from Burlington westward is also of great beauty. 
The dozen miles of water form a foreground that sets off 
lo advantage the outlinee of the Adirondacks. The great 
|»ja]u appear, not in the line of their valleys at the Gut, 
bat rather as if they had executed another flank move- 
auent, and were advancing on the lake in that ordeir. 
The third finest view is from Basin Harbor, also cai the 
Yermont side. The southern range of the Adirondacks, 
which has been hidden behind the Moriah range, <moe 
more appears. We look upon its right flank, with 
Marcy, Dix and Hurricane as the most prominent. Ta- 
kawns still appears <' the olond^iiplh^*' as it did ta 
the Indians of old. 



The residents along the shores of Lake Champlain are 
very generous and hospitable. They always welcome 
those of their visitors who -come knowing how to behave 
themselves. As canoeists are not supposed to behave in 
any other way, it is certain that they will have a right 
cordial welcome when they take np their temporary 
abode upon these northern shores. The cruisers from the 
south can readily take the water at White Hall, Ticon- 
deroga. Crown Point, Port Henry, Port Kent or Platts- 
burgh, according to the stretch of the lake that they wish 
to cover. But every canoeist who has the time should 
not hesitate to take the whple sweep from Ticonderoga, 
at least to the place of meeting. The west shore is very 
rooky, and the chances of finding good oamping-groundiS 
are not nearly as frequent as they are upon the eastern or 
Yermont, shore. But, then, the New York shore has the 
advantage of being free from such swamp lands as are 
occasionally found on the Yermont shore. And yet, for 
camping purposes, when we take all of these things into 
consideration, there seems to be very little to choose 
whether the canoeist takes either the east shore or the 
west shore, so long as he arrives at the camp in time for 
the meet. The only special care that he must take is in 
going' northward from Willsborough Point on the west 
shore or from Burlington on the east shore. 



OUR SUMMER ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

THE INLAND RESORT OF THE FUTURE. 

By Emilt Pierce. 



To suMMSB upon Champlain is to step aside from the 
beaten track, worn by the restless feet of professional 
tourist and general pleasure-seeker. 

From June until September, every train and boat is 
erammed and loaded with restless thousands; every 
avenue of travel reaps a golden harvest, and a great, 
weary tide of humanity rolls out from the heat and glare, 
ihe smoke and dust of city and town. 

But this vast army of eager pilgrims seems to diverge 
before reaching this charming region, and melt away 
under the attractions of the numberless watering-places; 
Summer resorts and Jumbo hotels that are distributed 
so generously between the Hudson Biver and Alexandria 
Bay. We meet only an occasional, contemplative, appre- 
ciative party, lingering npon the shores of this grand 
lake of the north, enjoying its unlimited variety of 
ehangeful scenery and wonderful vistas ; and the " party,'* 
most frequently, is only the lonely occupant of some 
stray canoe, who, with peaked cap and dexterous pad- 
dle, shoots among the islands or reconnoitres the coves 
and inlets, hidden away from him who travels by larger 
eraft 

The social desolation is the more marked as we note 
the large number of pleasure-seekers rushing to and fro, 
seeking rest and finding none, in its immediate vidnity. 
The railway running along its western shore carries daily 
hosts, and mighty ''Pullmans" roll along the lakeside 
filled with unnumbered legions, who sleep the sleep c^ 
the just while they journey 2>n in search of ozone and 
scenery, ignorant that, 7ike Scheherezade, they might ex- 
ehdm, *' The best is lefb behind 1" The daily steamers 
are teeming with excursionists, who declare everything 
"lovely," and are pufifed away with only confused ideas 
of the lake in general and the wonderful sunset in par- 
tioular ; making sure, however, to strike the narrow con- 
fines of some Lake George hotel for their permanent 



resting-plaoe, or pressing on to reach the hospitable 
shelter of Paul Smith's roof-tree ; oblivious of the fact 
that this same Paul Smith, of Adirondack &me, declares 
that Lake Champlain will soon be a greats favorite than 
the mountains he knows and loves so welL 

The most entertaining approach to Lake Champlain is 
through the outlet known as tiie Richelieu River or the 
St John. This was the path of the French invaders, 
and the painstaking tourist will be careful to follow in 
their footsteps, so far, at least, as to start from Rouse's 
Point at the northern or lower end. 

It is the Loch Lomond, as Lake George is the Loch 
Katrine, of these North American highlands. The tour 
of the Trosachs should begin at Ballooh, include Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine, and end at Callendar. The 
tour of Champlain should run southward, turn about 
Mount Defiance, as the Bea Lomond of Ticonderoga^ 
and close at the upper end of Lake George. 

Whether in the Highlands of Scotiand or of America 
the efieot will be the same. Broad expanses of water 
will narrow, sky-lines of hills will rise high^ and higher 
until they develop into mountains, and the mountains 
themselves will finally reach from the water's edge to the 
horizon. The pleasure of new discovery is ever on the 
increase until the climax is reached. But to enter Lake 
George and end with the flatlands of Lower Champlain 
is to make the same mistake as to see Katrine first, then 
Lomond, and so find them both disappointing. 

But the ** painstaking tourist " is usually in the minor- 
ity, the canoe his means of transportation, the tent his 
shelter, and burnt beefsteak his portion. While by far 
the larger number who enjoy the exploration of this fas- 
cinating region come to Champlain by rail, are whirled 
through the bold cuttings that mark with interest as 
feats of engineering the banks of the historic lake, are 
landed at ono of the sevorol distributing points along 
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the road, where tLey immfi- 
<l label J mount the huge red 
coaches, swinging in thoir 
l6atherQ springs^ that await 
ihf^m, and are rumbled off in 
a cloud of dimt to some chosen 
h o i t e 1 r J in tho Adirondack 
foreat. 

They generally come frem 
the south, passing the crum- 
bling ruins of old Fort Tioon- 
deroga. Crumbling, shattered 
and almost obliterated, this 

ancient fortress is yet the most recent bit of historic 
min that Ghamplain boasts ; and while it will ever stir 
tho American pnlse with national pride, yet the northern 
boundary offers more of romance and startling historic 
iccord to those who, under the charming leadership of 
Trancis Parkman, have followed Ghamplain and the 
Jesuit missionaries in their joumeyings hereabouts, 
Tv'bere ^Tery island and cove is full of suggestion, and 
«'very hill-top might stand as a monument. 

It was in the year 1609 that Samuel de Ghamplain, a 
Frenchman, first accompanied a war party of northern 
Indians against their hereditary foes of the south oyer 
the lake that now bears his name. 

The same year Hendrick Hudson sailed up the river 
now bearing his name, and, from the discoveries of these 
two men, cftme the claims of rival nations which made all 
this region roundabout the *' dark and bloody ground '' 
of after years. 

What a picture is suggested by the meagre description 
Champlain*s notebook gives of this first voyage across 
the lake that preserves his name to posterity 1 The ad- 
vance of the long line of canoes paddled by the dexter- 
ous hands of the savage, the river widening as they went ; 
great islands appearing, leagues in extent ; Isle ^ la 
Motte, Long Island, Grande Isle, channels where ships 
might float, and broad reaches of expanding water 
stretching between them. Cumberland Head was passed, 
md, from the opening of the great channel between 
Grande Isle and the main, he could look forth on the 
vildemess sea. On the left, the forest ridges of the 
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Green Mountains were heaved against the sun, and on thfl 
right rose the Adirondaoks : haunts in these later years of 
amateur sportsmen from counting-rooms or college halls, 
of the girl of the nineteenth century with sketch-book 
and pencil ; then the hunting-ground of the unconquered 
Iroquois. 

Ghamplain was a true hero, after the chivalrous and 
mediseval type, and his character was dashed largely 
with the spirit of romanca Ghamplain was a captain in 
the Boyal Navy, his purse small, but his merit great 
Henry IV., out of his own slender resources, had given 
him a pension to maintain him near his person. But rest 
was penance to him. Ghamplain conceived a design con- 
sonant with his adventurous nature. The old soldier 
was a devout Catholic, and it seemed in his eyes a no- 
ble consummation of his life to plant the Gross and the 
Fleur-de-lis in the wilderness. 

He resolved to proceed to New France in person, and 
dedicate the rest of his days to tho service of God and hia 
King. 

For twenty-seven years he labored hard and cease 
lessly, sacrificing fortune, xepose and domestic peace t . 
a cause embraced with enthusiasm and pursued with in- 
trepid persistency. ** The saving of a soul," he would 
often say, "is worth more than the conquest of an 
empire." 

At a later period the task of colonization would 
have been abandoned, but for the hope of casting tbe 
pure light of the faith over these gloomy wastes of 
heathendom. All France was seized with the zeal of 
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proeeljiism ; men and women of exalted rank lent their 
conntenanoe to the holj work. 

The priest and the soldier went hand in hand, and the 
Cross and the Fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

To the .Jesuits were assigned, for many years, the 
entire charge of these missions, to the exclusion of the 
Franciscans, early laborers in the same barren field. In- 
spired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch sonls from per- 
dition and win bew empires to the Cross, casting from 
them every hope of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrand- 
izement, the Jesuit Fathers buried themselves in the 
wilderness, fiicing death with the courage of heroes, and 
enduring torments with the constancy of martyrs. Their 
story is replete with marvels, miracles of patient suffer- 
ing and daring enterprise. 

They were the true pioneers of North America. Says 
Plarkman : " We see them among the frozen forests 
of Acadia, struggling in snowshoes with some wandering 
Algonquin horde, or crouching in the crowded hunting- 
lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling with 



where the poor soil is exhausted, and the whole region 
overstocked with most wretched and shiftless h'lbitantK 
Yearly thousands of them travel many mfles to help the 
Vermont farmers or to work in the brickyards of New 
England. The Summer over, they return, with almost 
the only money they ever see. 

But the first settlers of these islands were French, who 
held not only the islands, but large tracts on both shores 
of the mainland under grants of the French king. These 
grants were given as rewards to those who had been of 
service during the war, and were termed seigneitries, and 
within their limits all property, real or personal, was 
affected by the Coutume de PaHs of 1666. 

These rights amounted to nothing after the English 
had conquered the country and had marked out the 
boundary on the line of the forty-fifth degree. 

The original seigneuries contained from one hundred to 
five hundred square miles ; the frontage (upon some 
stream) was narrow, but the depth was great, the pro- 
portion being as one to ten« On the death of the father 
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troopft of Mmished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance 
Again, we bee the blaok-robed priest wading among the 
white rapids of the Ottawa, toiling with his savage oom- 
rados to drag the oaaoe against the headlong waters. 
Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly office, 
he idministera the saoramental bread to kneeling crowds 
of plumed and painted proselytes in the black forests of 
the Hurons ; or, bearing his life in his hand, he carries 
his sacred mission into the stronghold of the Iroquois 
like a man who invades, unarmed, a den of angry tigers." 

The path of these missionaries was a thorny and bloody 
one, and a life of weary aposUeship was often crowned 
with a frightfol martyrdom. 

The main channel of Champlain hugs the New York 
shore, hence all the large islands are in the Green 
Moontain State. 

These fertQe, well-tilled farms, that slope up from the 
water's edge, are a marked contrast from the ''French 
eimntry" just above, across the Canadian boundary. 



FERilt AT I^ADD'd I^2<?DIN0^ S0T7TH H£fiO, 

the land wglb divided longitudinally, the ekleSb son taking 
the largest sUai-e, and the younger sons taking Jf^i(. 
VVhen roads were opened in the interior, latitudinal 
divisions were alao made^ But sucoessiTo generations 
thus dividing the paternal a^^rea, and settling down at 
home, have bo reduceil tlie ai:gQ of forma in the ** French 
Country," on the Canadian side of the lake, that the land 
is "all longitude,*' the frontage often being 33) feet 
and the depth 2,000 feet, or as 1 to 60. This causes the 
rows of old houses to have the appearance of a village 
street | 

After the English conquered the country, the Freneli 
were told to establish their titles under the Province of 
New York — ^not an easy thing to do when their iimets 
had already been granted to Englishmen. The poor 
Frenchmen, consequently, were obliged to " vamose the 
ranch," or buy it over again. Then arose the dispute 
between New York and New Hampshire over the whole 
State of Vermont, and the wrangle was settled by Umit- 
ing the New York boundary to the main channel of the 
lake. 

Where the " main channel " was located was evident to 
the earlier voyagers : but care and watchfulness were 

LJiQ!TlZ"PCJ DV 

necessary to avoid the numtierFess^ reefs, ledges and 
shoals that abound. 
It is as though the Adirondacks and Groen Mountains 
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had met in batUe array, throwing up their defiance from 
under the water, and the mouth of eyery mountain river 
has thrown in its reinforcement — of sand-bars. 

Black and grim stands the reef, just outside the Bur- 
lington Harbor, against which, we are iold, the English 
cannonaded during the entire night, mistaking its black- 
ened front for an American man-of-war. 

Just within the borders of Vermont is Highgate, the 
birthplace of John G. Saxe. There stands the old mill 
where once was "Little Jerry the Miller," but the 
*' wasting wood and crumbling stone " have been wasting 
and crumbling ever since, the flume of hollowed logs is 
past all usefulness, and the "dripping and clattering 
wheel " is for ever still. 

Across the lake lies Plattsburgh, and witEiin its ceme- 
lery we find the g^ve of that promising young poetess, 
who died in 1825, Lucretia M. Davidson. Olose by are 
numerous graves of British and American officers and 
B:iilor6 who met their fate during Bevolutionary days, 
and were buried beside the blue waters upon which they 
L:id met in the death-struggle. 

Plattsburgh will always stir up ghostly memories. I 
It* as there during the sad days when "our nation 
luoumed its greatest hero." The place was hung with 
black — a tribute to General Grant ; the black had grown 
a rusty-brown, for it was three weeks after his death. 
An old farmer drove up to the hotel and inquired, with 
pi-ofound interest, " Who's dead?" 
" General Grant," I answered. 

"Is that so?" said the old hayseed. "WUl he be 
buried in Plattsburgh ?" 

They are a primitive folk, those who abide on the 
banks of our beautiful northern lake. 

Parkman says of Champlain : "His books mark the 
itian ; crude in style, full ot the superficial errors of care- 
lessness and haste, rarely diffuse, often brief to a fault, 
they bear on every page the palpable impress of truth." 
It is certainly a fact regarding his descriptions of locality, 
scenery, island nooks and mountain headlands, and by 
his descriptions one may recognize them to-day. 

Then the names were more poetic than our common- 
I'lace Yankee definitions of later days. Windmill Point 
was the Point ^ T Algonquin, the Four Brothers were the 
four Winds, the Camel's Hump was the Lion Couchant. 
Even Ticonderoga underwent a change, for it was origi- 
nally called Carillon (chime of bells), from the music of 
the neighboring waterfaU. 

The fishing is excellent all the way from St. John's 
River to Whitehall, and one may enjoy trolling for 
pickerel anywhere for more than a Hundred miles. Bass 
seem waiting for a taste of the angler's bait, especially in 
the region of the Northern Islands, where the result of a 
day's sport is a surprise and new sensation to the un- 
initiated. The natives live on fish half the year, and for 
a trifle will give the service of their boat and themselves 
by day or week, revealing the grounds frequented by the 
salmon-trout, whitefish, perch, pickerel, black bass and 
muscalonge. Indeed, one old fellow icld me, in a burst 
of confidence, that be " knowed one hole where he could 
ketch any kind 'er fi^ " he wanted. 

The islands on ^e New York shore of the lake are in- 
ferior in size and lacking in general interest Three only 
offer a bit of historic reminiscenoa Upon Schuyler 
Island, above Port Kent, the Frepch encamped on tbdr 
way to reinforce Grown Point before Abercrombie's at- 
Uck ci 1758. Near Yalcour Island Benedict Arnold 
fought the British in 1776, and while retreating to Crown 
Point he was obliged to bum his ships at Willsborongh 
Point, which to-day is one of the most inviting spots 



along the lake. Here Burgoyne met the Mohawk Indians 
on his way southward. Here the enteirprise of the sturdy 
pioneer, WiUiam Gilliiand, had cleared and opened the 
country for several miles around. The lands were ex- 
cellent, the situation most inviting and he was begin- 
ning to enjoy the estate his energy had developed, when 
the war came on. His nulls were burned, his home de- 
stroyed, and he became a wanderer and perished in the 
snow, and to-day his story is told to all^who ask "Why 
Willsborough ?" Crab Island, the least of the three, was 
used as a rendezvous for the Ammoan fleet before the 
grefki naval Migagement Upon it was the most comfort- 
able hospital circumstances would allow, and <m its 
shore disabled vessels found anchorage. 

To-day the shores of the lake bear few evidences of the 
mighty struggle that took place for the possession of a 
contii]^ent, and the ruins of Crown Point and Fort Ticon- 
deroga need the assistance of a large amount of historical 
evidence to make one realize that their walls were once 
wellnigh impregnable. Modem artillery renders the 
site of both fortresses of no account, but then it was 
another matter, and the importance of this " Gate of the 
North " is quickly recognized. 

These ruined walls suggest names that embody half 
the history of our country, not forgetting our vanquished 
foes — names that France and England crown as heroes. 
To-day, Ticonderoga is«used as a sheepfold, but our in- 
terest clings to the very name, and the piciure pf the 
brave "Green Mountain Boys," with the erratic Ethan 
Allen as their chief, and Benedict Arnold as one of their 
number, thundering at its entrance and summoning its 
astonished commandant to surrender "in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress," fills our 
mind, while our eyes rest upon the crumbling relic of 
Bevolutionary days. 

We recall Sorel, Tracey, Montcalm, Frontenac, Bour- 
lemaque, together with Winthrop, Schuyler, Williams, 
Rogers, Stark, Burgoyne, Prescott and Putnam. Men 
whose names became historic, here received their first 
^* baptism of fire." 

Few towns offer such a number of attractions as can be 
found in and about Burlington, the old French seigneury 
of La Manandidre, lying like a picture at the foot of the 
Green Mountains,* with* the lake and Adirondacks in the 
foreground, not to mention the tomb of Ethan Allen, 
and the yearly rallyingsground of the National Encamp- 
ment of Spiritualists. 

Here the first steamboat on Champlain was built, 
under an oak-tree which formerly stood near the shore- 
end of the present wharl It was launched in 1808— a 
year after Fulton had made his first trip on the Hiids<ni. 
The boat was launched sideways in the sand, and naviga- 
tion was thus delayed until 1809, just 200 years from the 
time Champlain entered these waters in a biroh-bark 
canoe. The Northern Sentinel, June, 1809, says : 

" * VEBMONT • STEAMBOAT. 

" The Vermoni steamboat has been built and fitted up at great 
expense for the convenient aooommodation of ladies and gentlemen 
who wish to pass Lake Ohamplain with safety and dispatoh. She 
will make the passage of the lake, 150 miles, in the short time of 
24 hours, and her hours of departure have been so arranged as to 
meet tiie stage at Whitekall, amd complete the line lo 8W John's 
every Saturday evening exactly at 9 o'dock.** 

Now, three steamers ply the lake, each making land- 
ings at the yarious points twice daily. The balance of 
the lake craft is mostly of the oahalboat family, with the 
addition of mast and ungainly sails. An occasional yacht 
bears testimony to the good taste of its owner, while the 
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wttlers near the islands are the resort of canoeists and 
bizd-hnnters. 

But for dreamy, listless craft, the "tow" takes the 
palm. Long lines of canalboats, like lively sea-serpents, 
ugTagging in the wake of an ambitious little steam-tng, 
uriih their pictareeqne and unhnrried life displayed in 
lotaohing ^.^i uueonscious conMence, are one of the 
feaiores of Champlain scenery. 

Port Kent is one of the best, bat not the most popular, 
ga&eways to the Adirondaoks, except for the famous Au 
Sable Chasm. The tourists who arrive by boat or train, 
always, by some mysterious providence, in such num- 
bers as exactly fill the stages, en route to and from the 
Chasm, can have no adequate idea of the loveliness of the 
l^aee ; for neither railway nor stage-road passes within 
view of the ."row of respectability/* which, according 
to the guide-book, "crowns the brow of the hilL" Nor 
ean they have any idea of the wonderful, ever-changeful, 
always-charming, view to be had from this same above- 
m^itioned "brow of the hill," nor could they dream of 
the fascinations of the deserted village nestling there. 

Bui once climb the steps leading up from the landing 
and lie down under the resinous pine grove, which 
serves as dark-green background for the village picture, 
and drink in the scene along with the tonic air, looking 
out over the ten miles* sweep of water to the gray-green 
slope of the Vermont shore, and they will prophesy this 
to be the inland Summer resort of the future. 

The one who has the good fortune to swing in a ham- 
mock on the broad veranda, of "The Homestead," or 
lounge on the balcony of Trembleau Castle on an August 
day, will drink in a view he might wander the wide 
world over to find equaled. 

First the Adirondaoks, as they boldly plunge into the 
water at Trembleau Point ; then the broad lake, blue as 
the Mediterranean, dotted with islands indented with 
coves ; ten miles away, Burlington, lying at the foot of 
tiioee mountains that are so aptly named " Green "; then 
the entire Green Mountain range rising -from rolling 
foot-hills to lofty peak. 

The colors of the water and sky are ever changeful : to- 
day it is Italy and. Lake Maggiore, with opalescent water, 
a golden sky ; to-morrow it is Scotland, with lowering 
doud and solemn loch of deepest blue. 
Never the same — always a joy. 

When, an American Goldsmith discovers Port Kent, 
then the charms of this deserted village will be sung ; 
but untQ the ]>oet comes, or the cjisver. real-estate agent 
difloovers this unique and beautiful nook. Obscurity 
marks it for her own. They told us that when all the 
Bummer visitors were there the population numbered 
close upon a,hundre4«. We were -obliged to import from 
the cify. the only, baby the season boasted ; but there was 
a good liveryvstfcble, pUnty^of bofeits, and ample room for 
every ojgie.to mioid th^ own business without interfering 
wiih the business or pleasure of any one else. 

But Port Kent has a past. . The great whfurves and'ex- 
tead^'pier^tell theistoiy, to which "the decent church 
that topt the neighboring hill " adds its orthodox testi- 
Bony. It has seen better days, but the railway crept in 
along the lake-shore and stole the water, commerce away. 
The old brass knocker on the big front door of the 
hospitable and well known " Homestead " stiUJbears the 
name, as the roof -tree still shelters the descendants of its 
builder, Peter Comstpok, who was for many years the 
central figure of the local history of this region ; and a 
htile further south we find a town, bearing his name. 
This " Yanderbilt of the North," as he was called, at one 
tine controlled a water traffic exi^uding from Montreal 



to New York, was proprietor of the entire line of lake 
steam-packets, and owner of a large share of the North 
Wqods. 

His iron works and lumber mills on the Saranac and 
Au Sable Bivers were the development of his energy and 
the wonder of his day. His system of staging spread a 
network through all the main avenues of travel in New 
York and Vermont, and was called the " Bed Bird Post 
Coach Line." These, with almost innumerable rami- 
fications of other business in every conoeivable form, 
have left his name as a heritage to all this lake country, 
in whose development no other man could daim an equal 
share with brave Old Peter Comstock. 

As we round Trembleau Point "The Castle" comes 
into view, the first of Port Kent's mansions in that guide- 
book "row of respectability that crowns the brow of the 
hiU." The natural question arises, " Why was a chateau, 
with round windows, such as one never sees out of 
France, built on this lonely, lovely spot ?" 

" To sit under the shadow of its gray wall and hear the 
history of the family from the lips of the present lady of 
the manor," is to make one long for a return of the old 
regime, to which her stately presence would add such 
grace. 

The house was built in 1819 by Elkanah Watson, whose 
name, in his day, was a familiar one on both sides the At- 
lantic, as traveler, diplomatist and man of letters. 

A direct descendant in the sixth generation from 
Governor Winslow, of Mayflower fiime, bom in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., within rifleshot of the Consecrated Bock, 
where, in New England, the first Eoropean foot was 
pressed, he early developed such a degree of real Puri- 
tan worth and stuff, that, in 1779, whmi only twenty-one 
years old, be was sent to Paris as bearer of important 
special dispatches from our Government to Benjamin 
Franklin, then United States Minister. 

He remained in France several years, opening a com- 
mercial house at Nantes. While there, he obtained the 
plan of this artistie old stone mansion by copying the de^ 
sign of a French chateau. The house is still unchanged, 
except by the .removal of the castellated finish of the 
upper wall on account of damage through the heavy 
snows of this lake region. 

He was an active promoter of education, founded the 
first, agricultural society in the United States, and his 
fertile brain gave birth to the scheme of the system of 
interior canals in the State of New York. 

It is a w^-established fact that Clinton, who claims 
credit for this undertaking, made the first journey over 
the projected route as the guest of Elkanah Watson. 

The personal fritaid of G^eral Washington, and the 
centre of a large social circle, he was a fitting host to dis- 
pense the noble hospitality that this historic house so 
Icmg boasted, and many are the stories of those early 
days, and interesting are the relics treasured here. We 
are shown an did, high-post bedstead, quaintly carved, 
and of prime mahogany, a counterpart of the one mpon 
which General Washington died at Mount Yemon ; with 
a. venerable looking-glass, also duplicate of one of Wash- 
ington's, and the work of the same cabinetmaker. 

We find an original Velasquez, smoked and one comer 
burned, which was taken by Napoleon L from a sacked 
convent, and brought from France by this appreciative 
man. 

The moldy old family coach is dropping in pieces in 
solemn state in the coach-house, and we read a letter 
from Washington himself, couched in terms of endearing 
friendship. 

Grand scenes have been enacted within these walls. 
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ESTBANCE TO FOST FBKDKBICE, OBOWN POINT, LAKE CHAMPULIN. 

whore haye gathered names long since sonlptnred in 
marble, that now speak to ns in history and song. Once 
President Van Bnren and Henry Clay met here, and 
although not on speaking terms and bitter foes in the 
public arena, they were genial, social friends by this 
fireside. The ftunily boast a picture whose interest is 
historic. It is a portrait of Elkanah Watson 
painted by Copley, for which tho artist received 
100 gfoineas. 

He stands in English conrt dress, leaning 
against a pillar on a balcony. The background 
is a green curtain which none bui Copley would 
have dared to paint ; in the distance is a vessel 
t43ssing upon the sea bearing our national flag. 
Thereby hangs a tale. 

When King Cteorge first recognized the inde- 
pendence of these United States, Elkanah Wat- 
son stood with one foot upon the third step of 
bis throne. Within fifteen minutes after the 
ceremony was concluded he left Westminster, 
entered the studio of theltrtist Copley with Ihe 
design of our flag in his hand, and on this piece 
of canvas our glorious Stars and Stripes were 
painted for Ihe first time. 

This notable man lies in his family cemetery 
upon the hill overlooking Lake Champlain ; the 
adjacent pine-trees sing an eternal requiem, and 
the spot is one of the loveliest in all this land 
he loved so welL 

A dignified granite obelisk marks his grave, 
and we read : 

Hbbi Jjaa 

Elkamah Watboh, 

The Foundbb of the Fibst 

BEBKSniBE AGBICULTUBAIi 
SOCIBTT. 



mine of wonderful value, 
and one of the last of the 
Jesuit Fathers told a tale 
that gives credence to the 
story. He said that, beio(; 
lost on the mountain, he 
chanced upon a band of 
Indians engaged in t^Jdng 
ore from a lead mine of 
wonderful richness, where- 
upon the Indians, althougli 
friendly, blindfolded him 
and led him back to the 
trail, adjuring him never to 
attempt to penetrate their 
secret. 

And to-day members of 
the Watson family remem- 
ber the yearly visits of a 
certain tribe to this mount- 
ain, who always bore away 
canoe-loads of ore. These 
nocturnal journeys ceaseil 
only with tho existence of 
the Indians themselves, 
with whom, doubtless, tho 
secret died. The rich yield 
of graphite in the near 
region of Ticonderoga would give color to this strange 
testimony. 

The western fork of the Au Sable trickles down from 
the heights of Ampersand and Seymour, and the eastern 
branch comes from Maroy. The branches flow together 
through '* The Chasm," only two and a half miles inland 



Mat Oenebations tkf Unbobn 
Lbabn by his ExAiiPiiE to Lovb thbib Gountbt. 

Among the impregnable feuitnesses of Trem- 
bleau Mountain tradition says there is a lead 
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long snnny days of Lis third Sammer he is 
sleeping in a tinj grave in Greenwood. 



THE GULF STREAM. 

The Gnlf Stream, the largest and best-known 
of the gpreat ocean cnrrents, derives its name 
from the Golf of Mexico, out of which it flows, 
between the coast of Florida on the one side and 
Cnba and the Bahama Islands on the other. 
With a breadth of about fifty miles in its nar- 
rowest part, it rushes along at the rate of five 
miles an hour. It follows the coast of the At- 
lantic till it washes the banks of Newfoundland, 
and then it sweeps across the Atlantic and nearly 
touches the shores of the British Islands and 
Norway. As it passes out of the Gulf of Mexico 
it has a warmth of 86® F., which is several de- 
grees higher than that of the ocean at the equa- 
tor. This heat it so far retains that it only falls 
to 75® at Labrador. 

The great cause of the Gulf Stream is be- 
lieved to be the winds perpetually blowing from 
east to west over the tropical seas. One needs 
only to look at the configuration of the western 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean to account for the 
production of the Gulf Stream. Its source may, 
however, be found in the Indian Ocean. The 
ti-ade-winds of that ocean produce a gradually 
increasing current that strikes the African coast 
north of Madagascar. The current divides and 
incloses that island, and, passing southward, 
rushes round the Southern Cape of Africa, 
taking the name of the Agulhas Current from the 
from Port Kent. This same '* Chasm " of the Au Sable cape of that name, and passing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
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is one of the grand features of the Adirondacks, and the 
boat-ride through the rapids at the end reminds one of 
Niagara, both from the intense green color of the water 
and the souppon of danger which attends it. 

If you are inclined to explore the mountains, it is a 
charming drive — the pil- 
grimage to John Brown's 
grave and a Sunday service 
in the quaint little rustic 
church near Paul Smith's, 
so aptly named ** St. John's 
in the Wilderness." 

A three hours' journey 
by rail brings one to Mon- 
treal, and Alexandria Bay 
and the White Mountains 
are easy of access from our 
Sammer resort of the fu- 
ture on Champlain ; but 
our circle of ten choice 
spirits lingered on the 
lakeside until Autumn 
frosts touched the leaves 
with Autumn glory, and 
then parted with reluctant 
farewells. 

Our • * imported ' ' baby 
grew brown and bonnj^ 
under the sunshine and 
freedom of his Port Kent 
Summer. This year we 
wonder who takes his 
places for through all tho 



At this point it has at certain periods of the monsoons a 
velocity nearly as great as that of the Gulf Stream at the 
Bahamas. This current passed northward by the Ant- 
arctic polar current, courses along the African coast, is 
turned westward by the form of the continent, and ia 
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YouTig Master George. 



lost in the great equatorial ourrent produced hj the 
Atlantic trade-winds. 

This equatorial oorrent sweeps across the ocean until 
it reaches the American coast, when it divides on ihe 
eastern cape of Brazil in 5^ south latitude. The greater 
portion bends to the north, carrying with it along the 
coasts, northwesterly, the great currents of the AmaEon 
and Orinoco. The current then passes through the Ca- 
ribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico. These waters, warm 
from the African coast to the equatorial regions, are 
heaped up in a great circular basin 1,500 miles in di- 
ameter, into which no northern counter - current can 
penetrate, and are here further heated until they rush 
out through their only outlet, the Straits of Florida, 
with a force that carries them to the shores of Norway 
and the Azores ; while counter-currents, carrying down 
icebergs, are gliding from the polar seas toward the 
equator. 

AND THEN — 
By H. Somerset. 

8o Lovo ago 1 and yet it seems 

Bat yesterday you passed me by, 
And what I'd dreamt in shadowy dreams 

Became a sweet reality. 
You tamed and placed your hand in mine, 

I whispered low the where and when ; 
You answered with a smUe divliie. 

And then— my love I—and then— 

The golden days flew by— too fast I— 

One blinding flash— and all was o'er; 
Our loTe a thing of some Ysgae past, 

Our lives a wreck for evermore. 
No single word of last adieu— 

You went— and never came again, 
I*d lost my all in losing you, 

And then— my God 1— and then— 

All, years have passed of grief and pain. 

But, faithful still, I watch and wait, 
Though love for me dawns not again 

On this side of the Silent Gate. 
For in some fair and distant land. 

Beyond the bounds of mortal ken 
We'll wander ever hand in hand, 

And then— dear level— and then— . 



YOUNG MASTER GEORGE. 

By Florence B. Hallowell. * 

Ok the doorstep of her humble cabin, one June even- 
lag, sat Aunt Celey, her turbaned head bent over some- 
thing she held dose in one hand,, and a look of sorrow on 
her wrinkled, eopper-colored &ce. Everything about 
her denoted thrift and care, for she was proud of her 
home, and took pains to keep it in order. In front of the 
cabin was a sandy door-yard, swept so clean that not even 
a pine straw was to be seen upon it, and in the rear, sur- 
rounded by a neat picket-fence, was a small garden, in 
which the old woman raised all the sweet potatoes, 
onions and com she could use. She worked it with her 
own hands, and talked proudly to her neighbors of her 
ability to take care of herself, wiUiholding any mention 
of the fact that for her clothing and. a daily slice of 
bacon she was dependent upon the wife of Colonel 
Darcy, to whom she had belonged when a slave, and who 
did not neglect nor forget her now that the days of 
slavery were no more. 

The colonel and his wife lived in a large white frame 
bouse, a mile from Aunt Celey*s cabin. They had once 



entertained a great deal, and kept open house for frienJl 
and stranger alike, but for the past two years their doon 
had been closed, and they^ were seldom seen abroad ; for 
their only child, the pride of thehr hearts, the son ofi 
whom they had lavished their love without stint, had 
brought dishonor upon them. 

There was little excuse for George Darcy's behavior; 
his father said, sternly, that there was none at alL He 
bad had principles of honor instilled into him from 
babyhood, and when he went to Savannah* one day, on 
business for his father, eazxying with him two liunuand 
dcdlars to invest for old Joel linton, he knew tbat it was 
an act of madneas to enter a gaming-house, even thofagk 
he had no desire or intention to play. 

But he was drawn, agatnat his will and jndgnaatt, to 
one of the tables, and wban he arose from it ha kad 
lost to pretended friends every dollar of old Jod^s 
mon^. 

He had not seen his home ot parents since thai di^ of 
his down&lL He wrote to his father of his disgrMM, and 
received a terrible letter in reply, for the colonel'a pride 
and lore were alike outraged, and he showed no me^ej. 
He had onoe been a rich man, but his wealth had hut 
prinoipany In slaves, and now, in his cdd age, he was 
forced to impoverish himself in order to make good tM 
Joel's losa. 

It was little wonder that from the hour he had leaned 
of the dishonor that had come upon him he had never 
mentioned his son's name. 

It was at Qeorge Darcy's photograph, taken when a 
boy of twelve years of age, that Aunt Celey was looking 
with so sad an expression, and, so deeply was she ab- 
sorbed, that she did not hear footsteps in the door-yard, 
nor was she aware of the approach of a handsome, dissi- 
pated-looking young man, who presently stood directly 
before her. 

** Aunt Celey," he said, " I've come back. YonVe no 
welcome for me, I suppose." 

The old woman sprang to her feet with a shrill eiy, 
the picture falling to the ground. For a moment she 
stared at the young man without speaking. Then ahe 
tottered forward with outstretched arms. 

*• It ain't no spirit," she half sobbed. " It's my yowig 
Massa George done come home at las* ter hia <^ 
mammy. Oh, honey, honey, I'se done shed so Biaay 
tears ober my po' boy dese las* two years dat my ole ayes 
is mos' washed out " 

" Two years I" repeated George. '* Has it been so 
long ? Time enough for every one to have forgotten me, 
I suppose ; my virtues, at least, if I ever had aay. 
There's no fear but my sins have been remembered." 

'* Massa George, don' talk dat way, honey. To' wis 
allers de light ob yo' ole mammy^ heart, an' I knowad 
yo' was shuah ter come back some day renewerated In 
spirit To's boun' ter turn ober a new leaf, if on'y fur de 
sake ob yo' ole mammy ; an' yoll git back yo' ole plaoe, 
honey, now yo* jis' min' what I tell yo'." 

George shrugged his handsome shoulders, a sneer on 
his lips, a reckless expression on his face. 

" I am glad you have faith in me. Aunt C^ey," he 
said. ''I imagine you are the only one in the wcM 
who cares a straw whether I sink or swim. Once s 
man's down he might as well go to the bottom and be 
done with it His own flesh and blood won't hold out 
a hand to help him. It's human nature, I suppose." 

<*Don' talk dat reckless way, Massa C^rge." 

"I feel it. Aunt Celey. It isn't just; it isn't nglii 
There's my — my — my mother " 

He paused, an anxious, (xneationing look on his fao& 
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^ ^' Dere.ftiii*t no change in her, honej. I knows dat. I 
don' need ter hab her tell me dat her heart is a-aohing 
fer yo' day an* night. But ole massa — well, yo* know he 
allers was pow'fnl set in his ways.*' 

•* Yes, I know,*' bitterly. "I have no intention of in- 
trading on him. I oame baok beoaose — beoanse— well, 
I wanted to see the idd place, Aunt (Mey. I shall go 
baok to-nig^ Do yon eT«r he«r anything of— of ** 

He paused again, a dark red flnsh on his faoe, one 
8hiq[>ely hand pulling rydrftmaij at his long and lair 
mneiaohe. 

The old black woman looked at him wistfully for a 
moment before. she answered. Then she said, slowly : 

" Miss Garline don' come heah no mo*, Massa George. 
I neber sees her now, 'oept onot in a while a-ridin' by. 
Folks says she's mighty tuck up wid old Massa Hamil- 
ton's boy, but I reckon dere ain't no 'pendenoe ter be 
placed in dere fool talk. I don* pay no *tention ter it, 
noway." 

George said nothing in reply, but the bitter, rebellious 
look on his face deepened perceptibly. He sat down ou 
the doorstep and leaned his head on his hand, apparently 
forgetting in an instant his surroundings and the pres- 
ence of his old "mammy." 

Aunt Celey did not interrupt or disturb him, but going 
quickly into the cabin, began at once to prepare supper 
for her unexpected guest. The old instinct of attach- 
ment and habit of respect remained in force, and she 
was as deferential to him now in tbe days of his humilia- 
tion as she had been in those of his pride and prosperity. 

"When the small table was set with the best dishes, and 
some crisp com-dodg<urs were smoking in the ashes on 
the wide hearth, she drew out from its place of honor in 
a comer a tall chair with a gay patchwork cushion. 

** Gome, Massa George," she said, '' yoll feel mo' 
peart when yo's done eat some o' yo' ole mammy's com 
cakes. Yo' ain't &wgot how dey tastes, 111 be boun' 
for dat" 

George Darcy, with the ghost of a smile on his pallid 
face, rose at once to enter the cabin. But at the first 
step he staggered, and would haye lallen had not the old 
woman thrown her anns about him. 

*'I don't know what's the matter with me, Aunt 
Celey," he said, in a Aunt Yoioe. ** I believe I have some 
sort of a fever. I'm burning up all over, and my head 
aches as if it would split." 

Aunt Celey laid Iter hand tenderly on the young man's 
brow. 

'*Yo*ve got fever, shuah nufif^ Massa Ge6rge, but yo*s 
as white as a ghost along wid it Yo*s gwine ter be sick, 
an' de bes' thing ter do is ter put yo' right straight off 
ter bed." 

George followed her obediently into the next room, 
where she made him lie down, and put a wet bandage on 
his head. 

"You're awfully good. Aunt Celey,** he said, as she 
left him and went into the kitohen to prepare a hei(b tea 
in the medicinal qualities of which she had great laith. 
** Don't let any one know I'm here, will you ?" 

Those were the last coherent words tiie young man 
spoke for ten days. When Aunt Celey returned with 
the tea he was tossing reetleesly from side \o side, his 
face flushed, and laughing and muttering in a way that 
sent t«Tor to her heart. 

Bnt she had nursed him through a similar attack of 
fever years before, and though she sent for Aunt Suke, 
her most intimate friend, to share the duties of nurse, 
she had no thought of asking the advice of a doctor. 
She remembered George's request that no one should be 



idlowed to know of his return, and fancied that the offi- 
cers of the law were ready to seiae upon him and punisli 
him for his crime. So she allowed no one to enter the 
cabin except Aunt Suke^ on whom she tried to impress 
the necessity for secrecy. 

♦*De brackes' cloud offen goes roun' widoui rain,** 
Aunt Celey would eay when disturbed by her patsent*s 
exhausted condition, " an' I spec's I'll bring him fru, de 
Lord heipin' m&" 

Gleotge's li^ were always moving, but the words that 
issued from them were ever the same. 

** Mother ! mother 1" he would say over and over again 
in unconscious iteration. " Oh, mother 1 mother ! Why 
don't she come ? Why don't some one send for mother?"^ 

But Celey, though longing to grant the never-ceasin;j 
prayer of the fevered lips, dared not do so. She did nut 
know what trouble might come of it 

Now, though Aunt Suke meant to prove herself en- 
tirely worthy of the confidence that had been placed in 
her, she was given to much conversation, and, finding 
the secret too heavy to bear with only Aunt Celey's as- 
sistance, intrusted it to her daughter Miranda, whose 
husband was coachman to Colonel Darcy's carnage. 

The result need scarcely be told. 

Aunt Celey was busy over her wide hearth one morn- 
ing making some chicken broth, when she was almost 
paralyzed with horror to see Colonel Darcy ride into her 
yard and halt his spirited horse before her cabin-door. 

*' Celey," he said, without prelude of any sort, and a 
heavy frown darkening his face, "I understand, on goo I 
authority, that you are keeping here one who has no title 
whatevw to the consideration of any honest person, man 
or woman. I must, therefore, remind you that this 
cabin belongs to me, and unless you rid yourself of yonr 
guest at the earliest practicable moment, I shall bs 
obliged to ask you to find another shelter." 

Aimt Celey was too much frightened to make any 
reply. The threat to deprive her of her home stunned 
her, and she stood staring dumbly into the colonert 
face, until, with some irritation in his manner, he touched 
whip to his horse and rode away. 

All day the old woman moved about like one in a 
dream, repeating over and over to herself those terriblo 
words her old master had uttered. But she had no 
thought of thrusting George from her door. Sooner 
than do that she would suffer the loss of everything 
she possessed in the world. 

"Ill hab ter study out some way ob fixin' things," 
she thought "I ain't gwine ter do nuffin* hasty. 
Dere's shuah to be a way thrown open ter me." 

The way was "thrown open" even sooner than shj 
expected. 

Just at sundown a shadow fell across the doorway, and 
a tall, handsome woman of middle age, whose dark hair 
was streaked with gray, and whose face was as white and 
set as marble, came in with resolute step. 

"Oh, Mis' lindy,- gasped Aunt Celey, "yo' don 
want ter come here, honey. Dere's sickness heah, an' 
yo' mus* go 'way. I can't let yo' stay. Mis' lindy." 

" Not let me staj f repealed Mn. Daroy, a strange 
glitter in her large black eyes. "Not wlnm my soa 
lies ill unto death!" 

"But ole mafls% Mis' Lindy; he done say Massa 
George " 

Mrs. Darcy interrupted Aunt Celey by an impatieni 
movement _ /^ ^ 

"I am his mother," she said, simply, and pushed pap 
the old black woman into the adjoining room. 

Aunt Celey heard a faint, agonized cry. 
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"G*">rge I mj darling I Oh, my son, my son I" and 
then caiue the oft-repeated words, *' Mother I mother 1 
Oh, mother I mother V* 

Aunt Celey stepped to the bedroom-door to close it. 
Mrs. Darcy was kneeling by the hnmble bed, her arms 
about her son, his head on her breast She did not 
move or look up as Aunt Celey olosed the door. 
****** 

A week later a pretty, gentle-looking girl with golden- 
brown hair and eyes to match, rode up to the door of 
Aunt Oeley*s cabin, and springing lightly from her horse, 
threw her long skirt over her aim and entered the 
L amble kitchen. 



his seat to meet her, a look of mingled wonder, Borpzise 
and joy on his face. 

"Caroline r^ 

" Yes, Oeorge, and your Caroline still, if jou wish it to 
be so," said the girl, bravely. 

'' If I wish it to be so ? Oh, Caroline I" and his anns 
were about her at once, and he was raining IdBsea on her 
sweet iBLce. '< My darling, my own I Do yon really loTe 
me still ? I can scarcely believe it ! Oh, my deaiwt, 
for your sake I will redeem the past two years, and. 
Heaven helping me, you shall never again have cause to 
be ashamed of me." 

He kept his word, and, in the place that knew of his 
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"If heah ain't Miss Caroline I" exclaimed old Celey. 
"Honey, yo's a sight fo' weak eyes, shuah." 

"I've come to see George," said Miss Caroline, with a 
nervous little laugh. "His mother says he won't come 
to me. Do you believe hell be glad to see me. Aunt 
Celey ?" 

" Go long, child. Yo* don' want ter az dat foolish 
question! He's outen de yard in de sunshine, an' yo' 
can jes' soun' him on dat pint if yo's a min' ter." 

Miss Caroline laugned again, and went softlv to the 
back door. She drew a long, deep breath, hesitated a 
moment, and then, hurrying forward, held cub both 
hands to the pale, emaciated young man who rose from 



sin, turned over a new leaf, on which was never written 
any tiling that he or those who loved him would blush to 
read. 

Thus Aunt Celey's simple prophecy came tree. 

It was five years, however, before George's iath» for- 
gave him." Then the young man was elected to the 
State Legislature by an overwhelming majority, and the 
first to offer the customary congratulations was the 
proud old colonel, who held out a trembling hand to his 
son, and in a shaking voice asked him if he wen willing 
to end the long estrangement between them. 

It is not necessary to say what George answered. His 
cup of joy seemed now full to OTezflowinr- 
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Sermonolatry 



PEACE. 

Bt Hebmah mebivale. 

"Who knows how often he offendeth?" 

When Con8cience*8 white light burns dim 
In doubt of Bight, that word descendeth 
Alone, from Him. 

We cannot tell ; we see but blindly 

Thronghthe strange cross-lights given to all ; 
By rule than all our own more kindly 
We stand, or falL , 

80 if , in this inspired disorder 

We seem at times to lose our way. 
And by man's laws to cross the border, 
We can but pray! 

We can but say, we know not wherefore 

Man's evil may be oft God's good : 
We think He understands ; and therefore 
'TiB understood. 

We can but feel, the mystic teaching 

Has told us over and again 
For Gk)d's commands to slight the preaching 
Commands of men. 

Strange mystery ! it was so for ever ; 

Then let the yearning spirit rest, 
Through the long trouble of endeavor, 
Upon His breast. 

Know that He knows ; all else will follow 

As surely as the light the dark. 

And as the flight of hawk or swallow 

Bests on the Ark. 



SOME DISTINGUISHED DEAD. 

DmnNG the month of April the world was made distinolljr 
poorer ihroagh the death of foor distingaished men, all 
wiihm a few days of each other : Boscoe Oonkling, who 
died on Wednesday morninf?, April 18th ; Dr. C. R AgDew, 
the eminent physician ; John R. G. Hassard, the pare and 
loTable journalist — both of whom died on April 19th — and 
Matthew Arnold, the able and eminent, thoagh somewhat 
splenetic, English poet and oritia 

The daily and weekly papers have printed the career 
of these eminent men. Arnold, who died on April 15fch, 
at Idverpool. was the eldest son of the famous Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, the Head-master of Bngby School, who stands be- 
fore us so prominently tbron<rh the works of Thomas 
Hnghes, the author of '* Tom Brown at Bngby," and the 
principal founder of Bugby, Tenn. Matthew Arnold was 
a poet of high rank, and wrote much that will not soon be 
forf otten. The son of an English clergyman, he drifted 
with the Broad Ohnrch School, and thence naturally — nay, 
inevitably — into rationalism, and almost infidelity. His 
prose works on religious subjects, such as '* Literature and 
Dogma," "St Paul and Protestantism," '*Last Essays on 
Ohuroh and Beligion,*' eta, are not safe books to put in 
the hands of any one whose faith is not fixed on the Ever- 
lasting Bock. Almost his last contribution to literature 
was his essay on " Oivilization in the United States," 
which almost realized the famous chapter in Irish history on 
Snakes in Ireland. He endeavored to show that there was 
no civilization in the United States. This essay appeared 
in the April number of the Nineteenth Ceniurj/* Mr. Ar- 
nold was sixty-six years old, lacking a few months. 

Ex-Senator Gonkling's death was directly traogable to 
the great blizzard in New York on March. 12th, when he 
exposed himself to its fury in walking from his office in 
Wall Street to his home. He was a man of splendid per- 
sonal character, against which never a suspicion of acoosa- 



tion was made. He came out of a long political career % 
poor man. Friend and foe alike admired him for his an - 
fliuching personal integrity. His life was an example to 
young men, and a demonstration that character will alwayv 
gain its reward in the estimation of the worM. 

Dr. Agnew was not known so much in public life as in 
the circle of his personal and professional acquaintances. 
His ability and eminent career won for him an imperiali- 
able fame. 

Mr. Hassard was a Christian journalist, who showed it to 
be possible to be an active worker in all branches of jonr- 
nalism, and still maintain the character of a Christian gen* 
tleman. For twenty years connected with the New York 
Ttnbune, and for a long time its managing editor, Mr. Hea- 
sard came in contact with life in all its phases. He was m 
literary and music critic of great ability, and a politioal 
writer of force. He did much magazine work, and 
throughout his whole career remained actively engaged, 
even during the nine long years of bis illness. 

These three emment New Yorkers, dying within two 
days, and preceded only a day or two by the eminent Eng- 
lishman, will make the month of April, 1888, memorable in 
history. 

THE MIZPAH SAILORS' REST. 

This well-deserving resort for "Jack ashore," consist- 
ing of a reading-room and place of social rendezvous, 
without the customary demoralizing adjuncts of barroom 
and dance- hall, was opened in January last, under the 
anspices of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
It occupies a basement floor, corner of West Tenth and 
Washington Streets, a location convenient to the North 
River front, and the docks of the great transatlantio 
steamer lines, while at the same time removed from the 
neighborhood of the notorious resorts in and about South 
Street, along the East Biver. The good work that can be 
accomplished by a mission like that of the Mizpah Best is 
suggested in the pathetic picture drawn by the Ber. 
Dooald McLaren, Chaplain of the United States Navy, in 
his remarks at the opening meeting : " It is not the hard- 
ships of a sailor*s.lifd that lead him.to d rink, but his home- 
lessness. There is no use preaching about intemperance 
to sailors ; they can preach temperance bett^ to you than 
you can to them ; and they understand the evils of intern- 
perance better than you do. The majority of sail<^a go 
under an assumed name, and have no home which they 
claim ; they are, as a class, generous atid kind-hearted ; 
but from the nature of their lives they are not obliged to 
think or care for themselves ; so, when they are off on 
leave of absence, they are like children, and fall an easy 
prey to the land-sharks that lie in wait for a victim much 
more eagerly than those of the sea." The mission is depend* 
ent upon voluntsry contributions for support Last month 
the ladies directly interested in the work— Mrs. Sarah 
A. McClees, Miss Annie Thomas, Mrs. W. Jennings Demo- 
rest, Mrs. Annie Savery, Mrs. B. L. Clapp, Miss Lettie 
Herbert, and Miss Anna Hillyer — helped it on materially 
by opening a fancy bazaar in the parlors of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, Na 8 East Fourteenth 
Street 

t 

SERMONOLATRY. 



The Examiner says that an Eo|^Mk paper has invented 
ilie term " Sermonolatry " to describe the exaggerated im* 
portMce often escribed to the sermon. Touching its fSt» 
ness in Ainertea, our contemporary says : '* There are 
miniitifNS enosgh to shirk their pulpit work, who neither 
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€ied their flocks nor bring men to repentance. We would 
not Bpeak a word to increase the number. It is also true, 
iiowever, that alongside of these ministers is another class, 
not 80 numerous, of men whose whole intellectual and 
moral life goes into the production and delivery of ser* 
mens. This is what the English paper dubs sermonolatr j, 
•^md that it is a thing to be carefully avoided will be ad- 
mitted by all except its devotees. 

'* On tlie whole, however, sermonolatry in the pulpit is 
mot alarmingly dangerous. Comparatively few ministers 
put too much work into their preaching. It may be sus- 
pected that with the great majority the trouble is precisely 
the reverse ; they spend so much time in so-called ' pas- 
toral ' work — much of which is nothing more than gadding 
^bout and gossiping — and fritter away so much time on 
•outside labors, that they have little left for good. Honest 
^ork in the study. 

"Sermonolatry in the pew is, we think, both more com- 
mon and more injurious than sermonolatry in the pulpit. 
A far too large proportion of nominal Christian people 
^ink, or act as if they think, that their whole duty to Ood 
4Uid man is performed if they go to church of a Sunday 
morning aod hear a sermon. If, in addition, they put a 
liberal contribution in the plate when the collection is 
^iken, their consciences are at rest for the week, and they 
feel that nothing more can in reason be expected of them. 
Any pastor knows that fully half of his flock have no closer 
•oonneotion with the life and work of the church than this, 
and that it is quite as difficult to bring these nominal 
Christians to a realizing sense of their duties as it is to 
•bring nnbelievera to admit tneir need of repentance. 



"Nothing to-day limits the work of Christian ohurctaefl 
like this one fact. There is wealth enough, and ability 
enough, and numerical strength euough in the churches to 
make the conquest of the world an, easy task, if all re« 
sources could be utilized. The greater part is latent, aud 
not practically available. And it is latent, largely, becausa 
so many Christians have somehow acquired the notion that 
to go to church and hear a sermon once a week is pretty 
much all that is necessary to a Christian life.** 



'^ If a good face is a letter of recommendation, a good 
heart is a letter of credit. 

Symptoms. — k story is told of the late Archbishop 
Trench, the well-known writer, which shows how active a 
port the imagination plays in determining the state of 
health. After the eminent prelate suffered from breakinp^ 
health he was accompanied, whether in his rural rambles, 
in the train, or even at formal dinner parties, by his daugh- 
ter, who was constantly at his side. The story here 
quoted was originally told in Dublin society, l^e last 
course had been served at a certain, grand banquet, when 
his grace is stated to have said to his daughter, with some 
slight agitation : "My daughter." *• Well?" " I fear that 
I am threatened with one of my bad attacks." " Why ?" 
** I have been pinching my knee for the last five minutes, 
and I cannot feel the slightest sensation." "Make yo^r 
mind easy, your grace," rejoined the person on the other 
side. •• Why so ?" •• It was my knee you were pinching 
all the time !" 



EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 



REPLY OF PULPIT TO PEW. 

OuB attention has recently been called, more especially 
in religions newspapers, to much excellent advice given 
to the pulpits. Long eeries of articles in papers and 
magazines, written by the pew for the benefit of the pulpit 
The laity are saying many true things in regard to the 
•ronsal of ministers. They want more animation, more 
-map, more directness, and more fire. This demand on 
the part of the pews has had its good effect, and dry 
bones have got up and shaken themselves, and womout 
manuscript sermons, after having been preached ten or 
twenty times, have been thrown into the stove, or put on 
a back shelf as fossiliferous specimens to be examined by 
the following generations. Now, as the pews have been 
fio snocesslul in waking up the pulpit, and as "turn about 
is fair play," it is time for the pulpit to wake up the pews. 
We suspect that much of the former dullness of the pulpit 
was inherited from the pew. We know not why a reli- 
gions audiencs should not look as bdght as any other 
audience ; but how often it is that people who, at a con- 
•oert or lecture, looked animated, seem to feel it their duty, 
as soon as they come into a devotional assembly, to look 
stupid. Some hearers shut their eyes, and so extinguish, 
as far as the preacher is concerned, the chief light of their 
face. What is the matter with your eyes ? Is it emotion ? 
Oh, no I It is easily seen when that is the reason. You 
«re probably trying to review your accounts at the store, 
or calonlating the prospects for the opening business 
«eMon. Open your eyes and look the preacher in the 
face. Your manner is a wet blanket on the preacher's 
enthusiasm. Others listen with an inanimate look. You 
are a'soporific in the house of God. If a speaker begins 



a sentence with power, and happens to see your faoe about 
the middle comma, he will, in the last half of the sentence, 
drop to imbecility. Have you ever seen a preacher in the 
midst of his sermon get bothered and subside from ekv 
quence into inanity ? He saw two or three intelligent 
men looking as indifferent as dolts. The sun rose dear, 
but a fog went up from yonr countenance and be- 
clouded it 

It is astonishing how much the manner of listening haa 
to do with the force of|the preaching. We will take th* 
contract of rousing the dullest minister that ever addresse^M 
an audience if you will give us twenty alert and wide* 
awake hearers, placed at proper distances from the pulpit, 
so that in whatever direction the preacher looks he shall 
by dash of eyes strike fire. How much spirit would you 
have in conversation if in your parlor your guests should 
demean themselves as in church, one of your friends in 
the armchair closing his eyes, another lying back on the 
sofa as if he were asleep, another putting his head down 
on the baok of the chair in front of him ? You would quit 
talking and wish they would take their stupidity out of 
your parlor and go home. But the stolid and unconcerned 
manner which you would not endure from your friends 
you every Sabbath inflict on your pastor. 

Wake up, or if you are awake, as yon probably are, do 
not let your manner belie your real condition. 

There are some churches in, which the unarousable look 
is so chronic, so hereditary, so perpetual, that we nevet 
want to preach there. If a Methodist should ery out in 
that assemblage an "Amen " or a ** Hallelujah," it would 
create a panic in the audience, and make the reading of 
the Riot Act appropriate. That church is a pond frozen 
over, smooth and good for skating, but no warm tides ot^ 
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life, DO meeting of preacher's earnest eje with hearer's 
intent stare. Every Sunday humdram, and extract of 
poppy, and ecclesiastical morphine. Gome, come, church 
pew, you must share with the pulpit in the responsibility 
of a lethargic service. We will try to fire up at our end of 
the column, but you must fire up at your end of the 
column. We will divide the blame and then share in the 
improvement We will furnish and shovel in the coal, 
but you must furnish the kindling-wood and open the 
dampers. An eager, intent pew will make a resounding 
pulpit. 

And in this connection we might reply to the criticism 
which the pews of this country are making on the pulpit.^, 
that one reason why ministers do not preach with more 
animation is because thousands of them are kept on a low 
diet through the parsimony and meanness of their congre- 
gations. I, who have more than enough, through the 
generosity of my church, can say it without embarrass- 
ment. Considering the amount of work they do, the 
clergymen of America are more poorly paid than any 
other class of laborers. Mechanics strike when they have 
to work ^ght hours a day. Many of the clergymen that I 
know work fourteen hours a day. Railroad engineers, 
bricklayers, plumbers, carpenters and masons strike be- 
cause of the Smallness of their wages. The ministers of 
America average less than four hundred dollars a year 
salary. When a friend sent an extra contribution to one 
of our Western inissionaries, the missionary returned a 
letter of thanks, saying that they had, through that dona- 
tion, meat on their table the first time in three months, 
and that the children had been compelled to wear their 
Summer clothes all the previous Winter. 

One reason wby the apostles preached' so powerfully 
was that they had healthy food. Fish was cheap along 
Galilee, and this, with unbolted bread, gave them plenty 
of phosphorus for brain food. These early ministers were 
never invited out to late suppers, with chicken*salad and 
doughnuts. Nobody ever embroidered slippers for the 
big feet of Simon Peter, tbe fisherman preacher. Tea 
parties, with hot waffles, at ten o'clock at night, make 
namby-pamby ministers ; but good hours and substantial 
diet, that furnish nitrates for the muscle, and phosphates 
for the brain, and carbonates for the whole frame, prepare 
a man for effective work. When the water is low, the 
millwheel goes slow; but a full race, and how fast the 
grists are ground I In- a man the arteries are the mill- 
race and the brain the wheel, and the practical work of 
life is the grist ground. The reason our soldiers failed in 
some of the battles was because their stomachs had for 
several days been Innocent of everything but "hard-tack." 
See that your ministers have full haversacks. Feed them 
on gruel during the week and on Sunday they will give 
you gruel. What is called the *• parson's nose," in a 
turkey or fowl is an allegory setting forth that in many 
communities the minister comes out behind. 

Eight hundred or a thousand dollars for a minister is 
only a slow way of killing him, and is the worst style of 
homicide. Why do not the trustees and elders take a 
mallet or an ax, and with one blow put him out of his 
misery ? 

The damage begins in the college boarding-house. The 
theological student has generally small means, and he 
must go to a cheap boarding-house. A frail piece of 
sausage trying to swim across a river of gravy on the 
breakfast plate, but drowned at last, ** the linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out" of flies in the molasses-cup, the 
gristle of a tough ox, and measly biscuit, and buckwheat 
cakes tough as the cook's apron, and old peas in which 
the bugs lost their life before they had time to escape 



I from the saucepan, aud stale cucumbers cut np into small 
slices of cholera morbus — are the provender out of which 
we are trying at Princeton and Tale and New Brunswick 
to make sons of thunder. Sons of mush ! From such 
depletion we step gasping into the pulpit, and look so 
heavenly pale that the mothers in Israel are afraid we wi>l 
evaporate before we get through our first sermon. 

Many of our best young men in preparation for the 
ministry are going through this martyrdom. The strong- 
est mind in our theological class perished, the doctors- 
said afterward, from lack of food. The only time he 
could afford a doctor was for his post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

I give the financial condition of many of our youngs 
theological sttiJents when I tay : 

Income «!5250 

Outgo : 

Board at ^3 per week (cheap place; 156 

Clothing (shoddy) ! 100 

Books (no morocco) 25 

Traveling expenses 20 



Total 1^301 

Here you see a deficit of fifty-one dollars. As there ar& 
no '* stealings" in a theological seminary, he makes up 
the balance t>y selling books or teaching school. He comes 
into life cowed down, with a patch on both knees and 
several other places, and a hat that has been '*done over *'^ 
four or five times, and so weak that the first sharp wind 
that whistles round the corner blows him into glory. The 
inertness you complain of in the ministry starts early. Do 
you suppose that if Paul had spent seven years in a cheap- 
bonding- house, and the years after in a poorly supplied 
parsonage, he would have made Felix tremble ? No I The 
first glance of the Boman procurator would have made 
him apologize for intrusion. 

Do not think that all your eight - hundred • dollar 
minister needs is a Christmas present of an elegantly 
bound copy of ** Calvin's Institutes." It is a poor con- 
solation if in this way yon lemind him that he has been 
foreordained to starve to death. Keep your minister on 
artichokes and purslane, aud he will be fit to preach 
nothing but funeral sermons from the text " All flesh in 
grass." I would like to thunder it so loud that it would 
be heard from here clear across the Bocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas, Let churches do better by their pas- 
tors and pastors will do better by theuL 

PROFANE SWEARING, 

The habit of cursing is mora and more prevalent. 
The drayman curses the cart, the sewing-girl imprecates 
the ttingled skeiu, the accountant denounces with inflam- 
matory words the long line of troublesome figures. Swear- 
ing in the store, in the cellar, in the loft, in the street 
Children swear, men swear, women swear. Swearing, from 
the rough calling on the name of the Almighty in the low 
restaurai^t clear up to the reckless " O Lord !" of the glit. 
tering drawing-room. There are times when we must 
call on God, when we make a natural Outcry, and it is no 
profanity. When in physical anguish, or in mental dis- 
tress, we cry out, using the name of God, it is only our 
weak hand thrust out to catch the strong arm of our 
Heavenly Father. It was not profanity when James A. 
Garfield, shot in the Washington depot, cried out, "My 
God ! what does this mean ?" But I am now mentioning 
the trivial and the reckless use of the holiest name in all 
the universe. A gentleman riding from the Far West in a 
rail- train sat day after day behind two gentlemen who were 
full of imprecations and oaths. This gentleman thooght 
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it might be use! al to i\n se men if he took down their pro- 
ftiDitied, and he rt corded all their profane utterances day 
after day nutil he had several sheets of paper all fnll of 
them. Ariiviog at the Grand Cential Depot, New York, 
this gentleman, who had no acquaintance with these others, 
said : **Sir, I must show you how many oaths you have 
uttered in the long journey from the Webt." When one 
of these gentlemen saw it, he paid : ^*Is it possible we 
have uttered all those profane words ? Then I will never 
swear again." It is a comparatively insignificant thing 
that a man keeps a record of what we say, but it is a 
memorable thiog that the Lord Qod Amighty keeps a 
record of every idle word and of every profane utterance, 
and that in the great day of eternity those profanities, if 
they have not been repented^of, will all confront us end 
demand our doom. 

This evil of profanity is fostered by the idea among a 
great many young folks that swearing is manly. The 
little child can scarcely walk along the street, he is so 
young, and yet he is able in his indistinct utterance to let 
you know that he is damniog his own soul and damning 
the souls of others. What an awful thing it is when the 
little feet are first lifted to have them set down on the hot 
(.avement of hell I There comes a time, between sixteen 
)>nd twenty-one years of age, when many a young man has 
felt as much embarrassed at his awkwardness in profanity 
as he is about the dizziness of his first cigar. There are 
young men who walk in an atmosphere cf imprecation. 
It is on their tongue, it is under their toogue, it nestles in 
I be shock of hair. They would not utter anything like 
thai in the drawiog-room. They have no regard for God, 
although they have great respect for the ladies. There is 
nothing manly in profanity. The most ungentlemanly 
thing you can do is to swear. 

The evil is also fostered by fathers, who swear them- 
selves, but have no idea their children Iluow it. They 
have an idea it is a secret in their own souls. Tour boy 
knows it. He heard you in the next room, or somehow or 
other he has found it out, and in ten years he will swear as 
Well as you do. He is practicing now.. Practice makes 
perfect. What an awful thing it is for a man to start in a 
family an evil which will come back echoiug from his 
children and his grandchildren — ay, from distant genera- 
tions, a hissing thunderbolt' going clear through the an- 
cestral record. Father, you swear and your boy will swear. 
He swears now. 

The vice is also fostered by moster mechanic^, boss car- 
penters, boss masons, the heads of commercial and busi- 
ness establishments. You go out on the scaffolding to see 
whether some work has been done well, and you find it is 
badly done. What do you say ? It is not praying, is it ? 
Your emploj^j say within themselves: •*! don't know 
why my employer, because he is worth fifty, or a hun- 
dred, or two hundred thousand dollars, should have any 
rights I have not ; becanse I am on day's wages that I 
shouldn't be allowed to swear as well as he." Employers 
swear, and that makes employes swear. 

The evil is also fostered by infirmity of temper. A great 
many people all the year round exercise righteousness of 
speech, but after a while, in some sudden gust of passion, 
tliey pour out a red-hot paragraph of profanity in which 
there is condensed all the wrath of a whole year. Gentle- 
men apologize and suy, ordinarily they do not swear, but 
when they get very angry they cannot help ii I knew a 
man who said that he had to get in that way once in a 
while to clear himself out I 

The habit is fostered also by profuse use of bywords. 
The transition from a byword that is entirely harmlBss to 
an imprecation that is all harm is a very short tratisition. 



Young men, young women, drop all bywords out of your 
conversation, or you will land in profanity. Yet, with a 
great many, it is, *'My stars I" and '* Good gracious !" aud 
'• By George 1" and ** By Jove !*' and after a while they 
swear. These are the lanes that lead up to profanity. 
They are not profanity themselves, bat profuse use of by> 
words in nine cases out of ten ends in swearing. The 
habit is creeping up into what are called the very highest 
circles of society. Women have no patience with plafn, 
unvarnished blasphemy. They would order it out of tbeii* 
parlor. And yet many a woman has stood in a drawiog- 
room with a fan at tiio lip, and under a gaslight that 
brought no blush to the cheek, taking on her tongue in 
triviality the holiest name of the universe. Why, thn 
English language is a very comprehensive and powerful 
language. It will express all styles of feeling and all de- 
grees of energy. And what is the use of using bad 
words ? They do not emphasize your meaning one par- 
ticle. If a man should swear in my presence for the pur» 
pose of emphasizing his veracity, I would know right uway 
he lied. A man who will dishonor God will dishonor me if 
he gets a chance. Are you happy, Noah Webster will 
give you a thousand words to express your exultation. 
Are you righteously indignant, Noah Webster will give you 
a whole armory of righteous epithets, whole armories of 
scorn and contempt and denunciation and caricature and 
wrath. You denounce a folly or a meanness or a hypocrisy 
in the hottest words that ever smoked up from the pit, and 
I will come right on after, and I will give a thousandfold 
more emphasis to my hatred of hypocrisy and meanness 
in words across which no slime has ever trailed, and into 
which the fires of hell have never shot their forked tongu< s. 
— pure words, innocent words, honored Anglo-Saxon, in. 
whioU Milton sang and Bunyan dreamed and Shakespeare 
dramatized. The idea of going into profanity when we^ 
have such a magnificent language, so full of strength, so 
full of beauty, having such graphic power, multipotent in 
its energy and in its grace I 

The evil of profanity is* seen, among other directions, in 
perjury. Let every man know when he takes the name of 
Almighty God in vain he is fostering in this country per- 
jury. If the name of God be kicked as a football through 
the community, it gives no power when in courtroom or leg- 
islative hall it is implored in solemn adjuration. In what 
a reckless way is a solemn oath often administered I The 
Bible is put in the hand of a witness, and a few words are^ 
rattled off the man can scarcely hear, and there is ** S*hf Ip 
you God. Kiss the book." Smuggling, which is the 
breaking of an oath, is becoming quite common becanse of 
the fact that men do not understand what it is to invoke 
the name of God, what solemnity there is in it To the 
merchant selling goods yon say, " I do not see how you 
can sell those goods for that price ; I can't." " Well," ho 
says, with a twinkle in his eye, *' the Custom-house duty 
on them was not as much as it might have been." Smug- 
gling a joke, although smuggling is perjury, always per» 
jury — from stem to stern, perjury — from the foot of the 
hnlk to the top of the mast, perjury. 

The habit of using the name of God in vain accounts 
now for the strange verdicts juries sometimes render, aud 
the charges judges sometimes give to juries, and the passage 
of useless railway schemes through the State Legislature, 
and the unaccountable lifting of a tariff from this and put- 
ting the tariff there, and lifting it from this and put- 
ting it on something else. What is an oath onywhere ? 
What is an oath in the courtroom ? What is an oath in 
Congress or in a Legislature ? Is it an appealing to Al- 
mighty Gk>d ? Is it a solemn event in a man's life ? No, 
no. It ia kissing the book. That is all. 
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*'And searched the Sci'iptures ^t^ wMK0r Oym OiingM voere to.''-- Acts xvlL IL 



BIBIiB QUESTIONS. 

On the Life op St. Paul.— VL— His Second Missionaut 
Journey (Continued), 

1302, What city did the apoetle next visit ? How can we find out— 

(1) The snbject and the manner of his preaching there. 

(2) His success. 

(3) How he was maintained? 

1808. Why and how did he leave? How was he received in the next 
city, and w hat was the cause of ths difference ? What led him 
also to leave this place? 

1304. Next we find Paul alone at Athens. Where were his com- 
panions, and how cere they employed ? 

1305. Where was St Paulas preaching-place at Athens? What gave 
him a text? and what was the result of his work there? 

1306. What city was next visited? How long did Paul remain 
there? 

1307. What can you gather from the narrative and from the apostle*B 
writingB as to — 

(1) Who were Paul's companions at Corinth ? 

(2) How he was supported there ? 

• (3) What was the subject of his preaching ? 
. (4) What converts were baptized by him? 

(5) The conflict he endured there, and the support given ? 
, (6) The love he afterward felt toward his converts in 
that city. 

1308. How did St. Paul experience the falfillment of the Saviour's 
promise at Corinth as regards his being protected from bodily 
harm? 

1309. Which epistle was written from Oorinth ? 

1310. What city did Paul next visit, and who were with him? Can 
yoQ trace anything of their movements afterward? 

1311. lu what few words have we the account of his next visit to 
Jerusalem, and of its object? To what city did he return at the 
dose of this, his second missionary journey ? 

BCBIPTUBE CHABADB. 
No. 16. 
yij first was home by Paul of old, 

Bejoicing in the shame, 
(In body weak, in spirit bold,) 

For his Bedeemer's name. 
And though my second bowed him down. 

It could not shake his faith ; 
With joy he views the martyr'j crown, 

And meets the martyr's death. 
Wlien Israel felt th' Egyptian rod, 

They groaned beneath my wholej 
And cried to God, their father's God, 

In bitterness of soul. 
Nor did the Lord forsake His own. 

Nor did they ask in vain ; 
His ear received the captive's groan, 

He broke the captive's chain. 
But now, alas ! full many a soul. 

Where sin. and Satan dwell. 
Well pleased, submits to bear my whole, 

And loves the thralldom well. 

BIBLE SOBNEI. 
MO. 42. 
Knlls on in terrible commotion 
A wild and shoreless ocean— 
The liquid tomb 
Of man in that first day of doom. ' 

One single object the dread billows breaVing, ' 
Now on yon mountain resting, 

Contains and saves 

Eight persons from their watery graves 

God's carrier to that object winging, 
A welcome token bringing, 
Tells of the tide 
' ^;^ Betiring, while the earth is dried. 



God, ending Hip dread controversy, 
Throws wide the door of mercy. 

Hip cnrse revokes. 

And lo I the grateful altar smokes. 

There on that mountain-snnmiit bending, 
lu solemn worship blending, 

All living find 

One temple and one home combined. 

Down from the rugged mountain sweeping. 
Their several waymarks keeping. 

Three kindreds tread. 

The wide waste world before them spread. 

While their successive generations 
Grow into mighty nations, 

One, sire and sage, 

Still flourishes in green old age. 

OCBIPTITBB ACBGSTIO.; 

Single Aa^ostic 

No. 124. 

1. Think of a precious sense in men? 

2. Its dnplex organ think of then? 

' 8. What most befits the weary, think? 

4. And into what the wicked sink? 

5. Think what will melt with fervent heat ? < 

6. What pierced the Saviour's hands and feci? 

7. What were his fellow-sufferers, tell? 
And mark th' initial letters welL 
These fhow who told the earliest lie 
And made our tempted parents die. 

ANSWEB8 TO BIBLE CLASS IN MAT* 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

Ov THE LiPB OP St. Paul.— v.— His Second Missioxabt Joxnursr; 

1285. Acts XV. 85, 36. 

1286. Acts xe. 87-39. See L Cor. ix. 6 ; CoL iv. 10, 11 ; Philemon 
24 ; II. Tim. iv. 11. 

1287. IL Cor. xiii. 11. Phil. ii. 1-3 ; iv. 2. 

1288. Acts XV. 40. See the firnt verses of 1 and 2 Thess. 

1289. Acts XV, 41 ; xvi. 1. 

1290. (1) Acts xvi. 1. (2) IL Tim. L 5 ; iu. 15. (8) L Tim. L 2. (4) 
IL Tim. iii. 10. 11. 

129L L Cor. iv. 17. PUiL iL 22. IL Tim. I 2-4 ; iv. 9, 21. 

1292. Acts xvi 6-8. 

1293. (1) Gal. iv. la (2) GaL iii. 1, 2, 6 ; vi 14. (3) GaL iv. 14, 13; 
V.7. 

1294. Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9, 10. 

1295. Luke. Acts xvi 10. "We '*— CoL 14. Some think that Luis 
had gone to Paul on nccount of his malady iu Galatia. 

1296. Acts xvi. 14, 18, 32, 33. 

1297. Acts xvi. 14. 

1298. Acts xvi 19-24. I. ThesR. ii. 2. 

1399. Acts xvi. 25. Isa. xliii. 2. Paa. cii. 19, 20. Matt, xxviii 2a 

See also Job xxxv. 10. 
1300. Acts xvi 26-39. 
1331. Acts xxii. '25. 

SCBITTURE ACROSTIC. 

No. 123. -Riches.— Jliirk x. 24. 

1. R-uby Prov. xxxi ICL 

2.' I-dol ' . .1. Cor. viii 4. 

3. C-*mel Matt xix. 24. 

4. H-eavens P^a. viii 8. 

5. E-nd L Peter iv. 7. 

6. S-pikenard John xii S. 

SCRIPTURE CHARACTER. 

No. 40.— Jonah. ^ 

1. n. Kings xiv. 25-27. Matt, xii ^r\r^]t> 
% Jonah i, ii. Uigitizeo Dy x^jOiJV IV^ 
8. Jonah iii; Luke xi 82; Job xzxiii ZZ ^ 
, 4. Jonah iv. 
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The popnlarifcy of the Rev. Joseph Cook in the Boston Monday 
liectures sliows no sign of abatement. The twelfth season has 
panned, and the lectures have been better attended than ever. These 
liave been gathered into a volume, the eleventh of the series—" Cur- 
rent Beligions Penis, with Preludes, and Other Addresses on Leading 
Reforms, and a Symposium on Vital and Progressive Orthodoxy." 
The lectures are eight in number, and discuss the Waste of Oppor- 
tunity as the Chief Peril of the Church, Modem Novel Opportunity 
in Philosophy, in Theology, in Ethical Science, in the Spiritual Life, 
in Comparative Religion, for Christian Union, and in New Political 
Outgrowths of ChriKtianity. The Preludes are on Leaders and Mis- 
leaders in High Places, Lord's Day Lawlessness, The Indian as a Po- 
litical Cripple, National Perils from Illiteracy, Creed and Deed Among 
<yboroh Members, Henry Ward Beecher as a Preacher and Re- 
former, Men, Money and Motive in Missions, and Perjury and Dis- 
loyalty Among Mormons. The addresses are on the Scriptural and 
Speculative Standards of Orthodoxy, Arbitration as a Remedy for 
War, The Future of Cities and of the Liquor Traffic, Slavery and the 
"Saloon in Politics, and Promises and Perils of the Temperance Re- 
form. It will be noticed that all these are live topics, and they are 
disoQSsed by Mr. Cook in bis nsnal brilliant and incisive manner. 
Besides these, the volume contains a Symposium on Current Reli- 
inons Beliefs by twenty-four clergymen and Neal Dow, an address by 
IBright Eyes, one by Miss Frances E. Willard. two by the Pundita 
Ramabai, two articles on Japan by the Rev. C. S. Eby, of To'-io ; an 
article on Prohibition in Canada, by J. Macdonald Okley, of Ottawa ; 
a Report of the Monday Lecture Committee, and an Appendix on 
Religious Creeds ; Mr. Cook on the Death of Wendell Philips, and on 
John B. Gough as Orator and Reformer. This volume is one of the 
most valuable of the series. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



The April number of OirisUan Thought contains the following 
-valuable articles for Christian thinkers : "The Absolute— A Person," 
by the Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. LL.D ; " History— A Demonstration 
under the Moral Law," by the Rev. J. S. Reggs ; *• Scientific Evi- 
dence of the Supernatural," by Professor Henry 8. Williams ; " Con- 
Klitinns bf Spiritual Light," by the Rev. A. H. Bradford ; Views and 
Jleviews and Editorial Notes. ^___^ 

*'Thb Convocation Choib Book" is the title of a setting of 
the Office for the Holy Communion according to the Episcopal 
Chjirch, by Mr. Caryl Florio, published by Biglow & Main. It 
takes in the regular numbers of the Office, viz.— iTyrie, Gloria 
and Oraiia TiJbi, CredOy Sursum Corda, Sanctus, Gloria in JSxoelsis, 
Benedicbas Qui Venit, and two versions of the Agnua Dei^ and an ap 
-pendix giving the twenty Offertory Sentences. The whole service is 
for voices in unison, and much of it is founded on Gregorian tones. 
The Kyrie and Credo are on the Fifth tone with the Rouen media- 
tion. The richly harmonized accompaniment, however, gives a 
modem flavor to the old music If the service had been printed in 
the octavo form, instead of the large and awkward folio, it would 
liave been a great improvement. 



One of the most thoroughly enjoyable books of the season is 
"Irish Wonders," by D. R. McAnally, Jr. (Boston: Houghton, 
llifflin & Co.), a collection of legends and stories told to the author 
tfj Irish peasants during his travels in that romantic C£>nntry. The 
Irish are among the. most imaginative races in the world, and these 
«tories are full of the most delightful mixture of the possible and the 
impossible. In some, the supernatural enters largely, and is the 
foundation of the tale, as in the Taming of the Pooka and The En- 
•chanted Island. In The Seven Kings of Atbenry shrewd wit and 
caustic comment are noticeable, while The Sexton of Cashel is 
purely pathetic. These stories are all new, at least to American read- 
«riy though, of course, being drawn from the folk-lore of the coun- 
try, they are familiar enough to Irishmen. Through them all there 
runs a note of bitterness against the landlords, and it appears also 
thaiwidoiws in Ireland are thoroughly distrusted. Indeed, the fe^ 
male sex is treatacL with scant consideration, and it is somewhat 
■of a surprise to note this, for the Irish have always been celebrated 
for their chivalrous treatment of women. The peasants who narrate 
these tales have scarcely a good word for maid, wife or widow. The 
final story. The Defeat of the Widows, is a thoroughly chanicteristio 
one, in which three widows who aspire to the hand of a young 



Irishman are defeated by an old maid, who captures the prize from 
them. The s^ry is especially amusing and cynical. 



"SuMMEB Sauntekinos IN SuNNT SpAiN," by Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
A description full of life, full of picturesque and vivid color, of a visit 
to San Sebastian, in Spain— the old-time grim frontier town, scarred, 
by siege and battle in bygone centuries, now transforming into a gay 
aud lively watering-place to rival Biarritz. Nature is here in her 
grandeur ; medisBval and feudal work contrasts with the light and 
showy civilization of to-day. Life as seen in the native Basque so- 
ciety, in the fashionable visitors from all parts, is described by this 
accomplished and remarkable lady vnih a wonderful charm and skilL 
Not only as remarkable for business success, but in ability as a poetic 
and attractive writer, Mrs. Leslie never falls to win the widest circle 
of readers. Her visit to th^ old Spanish town obtained additional in- 
terest from the visit of Spain*s Baby King and his Regent Mother, in 
whose honor a bull-fight was given, which she describes with that 
curious combination of horrible fascination that comes over all who 
witness that amusement of the Peninsula. This article leads the 
way in Fraiik Leslies Popular MonOily for June. 



One of the very finest church organs in New York city, is the new 
instrument recently erected in Calvary Church by Frank Roosevelt. 
This immense organ, which is not yet complete, will have, when fin- 
ished according to the specifications, 84 sounding-stops, with 6,i60 
pipes. Of these, 42 are in the chancel of the church, the stops of 
the great and choir manuals, 22 in number, being on the Cantoris 
side, and those of the swell and pedal, numbering 20, on the Decani 
side. These are completed, but in addition to these there are to be 
42 stops, numbering in all 2,632 pipes, in the west end of the church. 
The whole instrument is played from a console or key-box, located on 
the stalls of the Cantoris choir. The organ is blown by a gas engine, 
and all the parts are connected by electric action. The division of the 
instrument in the two ends of the chnrch, makes possible crescendos 
and diminuendos and antlphonal efi'ects of startling intensitj. 



Tbe Musicnl Reform is the title of a monthly i>eriodioal issued 
by Biglow & Main, of New York, and edited by George T. Bulling. 
It was formerly edited by Theodore F. Seward, and was a Tonic 
Sol-fa advocate, but Mr. Bulling is making it general in its advo- 
cacy. Mr. Seward conducts a Tonic Sol-fa department, but in the 
April number the editorial page has this significant paragraph : 
"The fact that the MusUxdBeform has a Tonic Sol-fa Department 
by no means indicates the editor's personal indorsement of that 
system," and in the same number appears a letter from Dr. H. R. 
Palmer, severely criticising the Sol-fa system. 



A NEW edition of the "Christian Ballads" of the Right Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York, is issued by 
James Pott A, Co., who h'lve in preparation "Paschal, and Other 
Poems," by the same author. The buoyancy and fervor with which 
Bishop Coxe celebrates institutional Christianity in his verse are 
«' ell known, and the small volume will commend itself to those who 
share his precise point of view. Some of Bishop Coxe^s hymns have 
passed into the hymn-books of different denominations and have 
become very popular. One especially, "In the Silent Midnight 
Watches," is a favorite. «.^_ 

The Ashbnmham MSS. will return to France. M. Leopold 
DeUale, Director of the Paris National Library, has arranged with 
Mr. Trubncr, the London publisher, to regain possession of 166 
manuscripts of the Libri and Barrois collections in Lord Ashburn- 
ham's library. Mr. Trubner receives 150,000 francs and Maness's 
collection of early German poems— a book formerly preserved at 
Heidelberg, but taken away by the French, and placed in 1656 in the 
King's Libraty. Mr. Trubner intends to place this work in a Ger- 
man public library, and he proposed this arrangement to M. De- 
lisle last Autumn. The book ceded by the Paris Library has no 
special interest for France, and the Grand Duke of Baden has pre- 
sented to the library a photographic fao-simils of it, which for 
scholars is equivalent to the original The 166 manuscripts will be 
restored to the dooumenta from which they were clandestinelj 
detached. 
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The Son of God Goes Forth to War. 
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THE SOI OF QOD GOES FOETH TO ¥AE. 



ffords by Bishop Reginald Heezr, 1C27. 
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Music by A. L. Peace, Mus.D., Oxon. 

(Or^attist of Glasgow CatkedrcU.) 
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Mas - ter in the skv, And call'd on Him lo 
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Who best can drink His cup of woe, Tri - umph - ant o - 
Like Him with par - don on his tongue, In midst of mor 
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Who pa - tient bears his cross 
He pray'd for them that did 
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3 A s^lorious band, the chosen few. 

On whom the Spirit came ; 
Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew. 

And mock'd the cross and flame. 
They met the tyrant's brandished steel. 

The lion's gory mane ; 
They bow'd their necks the death to feel : 

Who follows in their train ? 
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His train, 
his train ? 
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4 A noble army, men and boys, ^ 

The matron and the maid, . k 

Around the Saviour's throne rejoice, . ' 
In robes of light arrayed. 

They climb'd the steep ascent of heaven. 
Through peril, toil, and pain ; 

O God I to us may grace be give 
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